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MUNICIPAL LICENSING ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming FCORSideraticonyotsBill dips An-Act. toXprovide itor. the 
Licensing of Businesses by Municipalities. 


Mraee Chatrmans4Gentlemen,-? I+ will -tcalls the! conmittee yto 
ordere' Let siistart. Mr.a Cowan, president;-of/ the Mississauga, Taxi 
Drivers Association, is going to speak to us. IS there someone 
else here from the Mississauga Taxi Drivers Association? 


Interjection. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you gentlemen not from the city? Are 
you not going to make a presentation to us tomorrow? Yes. Perhaps 
Wercoulds, leave that+- tid) ethen. The clerk, wilh be in couch with you 
as to the scheduling. 


I understand Mr. Cowan haS a written presentation, exhibit 
Zoe Awl Chapwisdebe -in/front ofeuss Sognsiit .us beingy photocopied. now 
and will be delivered. Mr. Cowan, would you go ahead? You were 
here this morning. You might built upon or relate to what we heard 
this morning. 


Mr. Cowan: What we seem to be losing sight of here is 
that we are only hearing one application for an amendment. The 
corporation of the city of Mississauga, acting for the Mississauga 
taxi drivers, applied to the provincial government for a further 
amendment to the same section we are dealing with. The amendment 
wessask; «for +<is.~completely  opposite,., to, that made. by. Toronto. 
Toronto waneotnerewords, Vis .asking for,.closure..We, vines tugn, .are 
asking to have the borders opened. We believe that a taxicab of 
any municipality should have the right to pick up a fare anywhere 
ingepOntapio provided. .wthat.tare.,is. terminating in,., his, licensed 
municipality. I use Mr. Breaugh as an example of an Oshawa cab 
Gpeppangeia Careéinin Toronto. ,Jf athére. is..an Oshawa, citizen in 
Toronto and a request for the services.of a.cab,;,;.as, long .as he is 
returning to Oshawa, we believe that is the way the act should 
Fead: . 


When you get my written brief you will see a list of the 
Cities hat agrecswith, usiits have copies of the» originat=tetters 
here..0AS auMatter..0f fact, J. havernthes original, Jetters Erom the 
differentswcitiesmacross Ontario. THLS 1S.4 “provincial matter, not 
a Toronto-Mississauga matter. They are the cities that agree with 
uS on our concept of having an open border and free trade in the 
taxi industry. We believe the restrictions must be loosened. As 
for Toronto's request to have this exemption removed, we are all 
for it. Remove it. Take the exemption off the airport cars but 
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give us free trade. As long as the fare originates or pet ee 
in the licensed municipality, that is the way we believe it should 
operate. 


It nas been brought up about energy conservation. We feel 
the same way. A taxicab dropping in Scarborough, returning empty, 
going alongside the 401 with a Diamond taxi taking a Mississauga 
Customer back to his home seems ridiculous to us. That is our case. 


Mr. Chairman: Oo summarize, this morning we heard 
Toronto wants pickup only and you want pickup and return. 


Mr. sCOWan<) RaEgh ts: 


Mr. Breaugh: I will ask you the same question I have 
asked everbody else. Since it appears that you do not agree with 
this approach either, why is this exemption still included in Bill 
li?) i took tt that it was there “at the request of erther “your 
association or the corporation of Mississauga. You are saying that 
is, not the case. 


Mr. .Cowans” No; “it "is Sinot’ \tnevtcase;eisir= Back swhenvethe 
Toronto International Airport permits were first issued, there was 
a very strong lobby. In the original concept, at®which Toronte did 
attend, by the way--the president of the association at that time 
waS Floyd Andrews, and he did attend when this amendment was put 
through--pickup rights for airport cars were not mentioned. The 
Subject was brought in at the last minute and it was a very strong 
lobby, mostly businessmen, who wanted this kind of service that 
was not provided by the ordinary taxi companies. 


Most sof} the’ ‘airport icars “‘that@are @picking Upm@in = Toronto 
belong to four major companies, plus the airline limousines. They 
Nave” -a-s superior ‘type of@ vehicles tear, conditioning, "usually 
uniformed drivers, and are prearranged. They can take 
reservations, which the ordinary cab companies don't do. There was 
a market for this, and it was being supplied by the airport 
companies. They, in turn, went to their customers and found a 
lobby, and basically this is what happened. 


Mr. Breaugh: “As” "I" understand it,” thes thrust “of your 
argument is that you're not happy with this exemption either. In 
fact, you want it taken even further. You want a different 
criterion for establishing the licence. 


Mr. Cowan: We were happy with the original-- 


Mr. Breaugh: You did give me a couple of variations on 
this. The first time you said you wanted it based on where it 
terminates, and the second time you said either Way. “Asie 
understand it, basically what you are APQUInG = wer chat "you ~wanee a 
free flow of taxis anywhere. It seems to me that Og tCally"*tnat 
would mean you would want some kind of province-wide licensing 
system. 


Mr. Cowan: ‘No, not a free flow. A Mississauga cab would 
only be able to pick up a fare anywhere in Ontario provided it is 
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returningna to, the. municipality,.of Mississauga , and. the. same _.with 
Toronto coming into Mississauga. As long as that fare is going 
INROn TOMONTCOs awettbe Lieve. -thew..shouldusbe Sentitled. eo, that. It 
should) beg upytowthes public. to, choose its* modes: of transportation. 


2:10 p.m. 


Mr. Breaugh: I see your argument now. Would you address 
vyOuUrselie to the “problems voraplicensingisand, policing: If. .the 
committee accepted some different criteria for establishing 
incenéssa néprandyast M4had) sto 4-cdoviwithuwcrosséing . taw lots. of: municipal 
poundaries or at least some freer flow than what we now have, and 
you -raised.-the. problems. of both. licensing..and policing, do you 
have any suggestions as to how that might be handled? 


Mi prCOWANi ede ls Geel awath asthe policing. Sirst... One of. the 
things” we have Slost. sight: of -issthat. prior to..1978;we:did have 
thiGescreemi iow. We have .nhad it for, 40. 0n 50 “vears.,,There was. no 
Great Folg jorebilem wren pohveingse bheathey acaught -aryicabijdoing na 
city-to-city, he got fined. We: are in agreement with that. We 
believe there should be far more Substantial fines for illegal 
pick-ups. We are talking about $500 to $1,000. 


The mayor has given Mr. Rotenberg a letter saying that we 
are guite willing to have a reciprocal agreement with Toronto or 
any other city. If.a Mississauga driver is found picking up an 
illegal fare in Toronto and they convict him, then we will suspend 
his licence in Mississauga as well as impose the fine in Toronto. 
Wemeare ucall © roriiMcleaning#sup Wthe gaindustry,» - but, swe lteel’, this 
isolation,’ this closing of borders, ,is not only bad for trade, but 
is stupid as far as energy is concerned. 


Mr ier Caught: —leanearo, Vou tsay,ttandi.s |lawantyto clarify fat, 
that you would be quite happy if the exemption as it currently 
exists be taken out of there. 


Mr. Cowan: Providing. 
Mr. Breaugh: Yes. Let me hear the providing once again. 


Mr. Cowan: Providing the amendment we ask for is put in 
the bill. 


Mr...Breaugh: So you would give up the exemption- quite 
happilyviuit oyou hadasomer rewriting. of the, definition of where you 
got thes tcence and all-or that. 


Mr. Cowanss That's correct. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let me ary lee on the parliamentary 
assistant for size then. I wonder if I could hear the government's 
view about. how, happy, you, would be to revert to--~Ptake= Tt not 
specifacally,weput roughiy-sthe previous “principle; thatcas,, they 
can get a licence and be relatively free to pick up and deliver 
with some qualifications about where it terminates or where the 
call originated. Is the government prepared to accept that? 


Mr. ROCEnDETS: ii think what the deputation from 
Mississauga is saying is not to remove the airport exemption, but 
to extend the exemption from airport cabs to all cabs that are 
returning to the municipality. In other words, they want to 
broaden the .exemption;) noti-replace it, 1 *wehlookvat jit mnpats 
proper context. I mentioned this morning that Mississauga had a 
different request from what» we've now heard. These are two 
diametrically opposed points of view. The ministry is not prepared 
at this time to give a decision on either of them. 


Mra Bréaugn;” I wart = cor *ask= "Mr. Cowal Sone more question. 
You did. Say initiaity “Chat “your ~posrtion “was ouc PoCrward-=bye cire 
corporation in Mississauga, so it is*not Juste the Dosrtron Om *your 
association but your municipality supports that as well. 


Mr... Cowaris  “There*t~were. “two. *oOPikiota we requests) ones trom 
the city of Mississauga and one from the corporation of the town 
of Milton, both addressed to Mr. Bennett requesting the same 
amendments. 


Mr. Breaugh: And both supporting your contention. 


Mri. jeCowan:y ) Plus, pyour.wiil) bavesisa, si steabor Bechneseotier 
cities too--Ottawa, Windsor, London, St. Thomas, Chatham. I've got 
all the letters there. 


Mr. Breaugh: Somewhere in the mix, we will eventually 
get the paper which shows us those two letters from Milton and 
Mississauga and the list of other municipalities. Are those from 
municipalities or taxi companies? 


Mr. Cowan: Some are frome taxi companies, some from 
municipalities. Most of them are from taxi companies within the 
municipalities and from associations. 


Mr. Breaugh: And we will have that stuff shortly? 
Interjections. 


Mr. |MacOuUerries.« Am Tsecorrect® then’. iin assuming that you 
want the point of delivery rather than the-- 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me. Mri. Breaugh is asking a 
question which requires an answer. Are we going to get those? The 
chair hasn't got copies of any of those, so the chair ‘can't give 
you any answer-- 


Mris BreaugnsicMr..(Cowan,» could wou provide ethesscherk swith 
something-- 


Mr. Cowan: I provided the chairman Wiem the: ibnief “that 
contains the list, and the clerk informed me he would have it run 
fe peney 


Mr. Breaugh: Could I have those two letters from Milton 
and Mississauga? 


Ur 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps those two letters might also be 
Given (£058, tne . olerk, .and _circulated., .We- are, apparently). having 
photostating troubles. I have directed that a different 
photocopier, bes usedwto.ctry ito,.get, the» brief.in-. front ofs us..as, soon 
as possible. 


Interjections. 


Mr. RO tenbens:: On a point of clarification, the 
impression from the city of Mississauga was that it be point of 
destination or point of pickup but only by pre-arrangement. Is 
that righece 


Ni asGOWanead bak. Surignt iL didnt. pute that in. Lem Sorry: 


Mr. Rotenberg: On a pre-arranged basis. 


Mr. Breaugh: One final question: Can you explain to me 
why somebody would call? If I am in downtown Toronto, why would I 
call a cab company in Mississauga? 


Mr. Cowan: Perhaps you have a charge account with us. 
Mr. Breaugh: Oh, I see what you mean. 


Mrs COWaN ta me eGo snot think Fre iehas epeens pointed) Oury”™ but 
there are other exemptions in this besides the airport. We handle 
handicapped children. We take them out to Don Mills and Lawrence 
andyanvecurnwewithie them saiandis thic a is ssakso. covered under the 
exemptions. 


Mingeol GAaugn2: saves. al dOisnOt think anybody has “any tfeal 
ObsecChloneLo chatepartsot iteand that is noted ,in the bill. 


Mr. Cowan: Right. 


MESariOP Pte may De e.VOU) | Canesstell wus, Mr. CoWan,;, ~haS any 
consideration ever been given to extending the operation for 
Metropolitan Toronto to include Mississauga? For instance, it 
appears that most of the problems that we have had with respect to 
taxicabs are not in Timiskaming or Kapuskasing; they are in and 
around Toronto and Mississauga and this area, primarily between-- 


Mr. Cowan: High density. 


Mr. Epp: --Mississauga and Toronto because of the 
airport. Has any serious consideration been given to include 
Mississauga for the purposes of taxi licensing in Metropolitan 
Toronto? That would then resolve the problem, certainly most of 
the major problems. 


Mr. (Cowan: “Tite has-ibeen discussed, .and. in tye. brief » you 
Widdetundsa copy Of a dratt. for a proposal. for, dpen—poraers-—which 
was prepared by Mr. Bruce Bell, who was previously up here. He has 
put forth some ideas and some thought into it. There is a copy of 
thatinnamyabrier. 


Mr. Epp: So there has been serious consideration given 
LO cha Ge. 


Mr. Cowan: Yes, there has. 
Mr Epp? Are “both "parties more’ or “less amenable tovthat? 


Mr. ‘Cowan: "Not tealiy. 


Mr. Epp: Neither is. 


Mrs eG@owanoVEheremiane Stool many? Mit tierethings “that vecrop 
up. Mississauga fears a takeover by the big companies in Toronto. 
This 1S it. Basically, we fear a takeover "hi we foliow "that oper 
border plan. 


Mr OREpps VLEs you Treari a etakeover,aeares euectee not) very 
efficient, well-run, viable companies in Etobicoke or North York, 
OG anysol, tnese-= 


Mr. Cowan: Of course. 


Mr. Epp: Why would Mississauga fear a takeover 5 2 
somebody living in Etobicoke does not fear that takeover? 


Mr. Cowan: Etobicoke is part of Metro Toronto. 


Mr. Epp: I know, but if they can be run efficiently as 
Pagtn Of aMetropolitan. Toronto “Gut (oh VBtCoObDi cone. OF  NOrLi Yorke OL 
Scarborough or East York, they. y:why'-scougan' t someone run 
efficiently out of Mississauga? 


Mr.a-COwan: Wel are going to get into this. Many cf the 
companies in Toronto are held by a holding company; they are 
owned. I just cannot remember all the companies the Metro group 
owns and operates under, say, Arrow Taxi, or whatever. They are 
still owned by the Metro group but we are independents. We do not 
have the huge fleets in Mississauga. Our bylaws, for instance, 
prohibit any person from holding more than 12 permits. There are 
people in Toronto who hold hundreds. We are independent, one-owner 
Cars, Onerdravers 


Mr. Epp: I am not recommending-- 
Mr. COWans. NO, . Know chat. 


Mr. Epp: Ei@can@ijust Btrying Ato tindeltout ra fae youluwere Tto 
have, aS Metropolitan Toronto does, a permit for hundreds of cars 
and if you were to have a joint area, then obviously that same 
permission would extend to companies in Mississauga. You could not 
have a company in Mississauga under the same licensed area to be 
permitted only 12 cars and somebody in Metropolitan Toronto to 
have 200 cars, so to speak. So if the same rules were to apply to 
both places, you would not have any objection then. 


Mr ewiGOWans  YOS. a tevcan Only CSpeckeslor sivccure=personal | y 
on this. I do not think I would have objections, but I know damned 
well our companies would. There are small, independent companies 
out there. 


Mr. Breaugh: (it ‘strikes )me, qui tcmtran. iv. chat. what you 
are asking for would not do your businesses very much good. 


Miva (oOWdiarnNO;nsuut e lterwould iWakele@at);trair” for-ceverybody. 
It would put an end to all this nonsense. We go through this every 
two years, these so-called taxi wars, threats in the newspaper. We 
Srehurred, Of it. \we have “been “diving “concessions to Toronto. We 
had a meeting with Mr. Rotenberg. I went and visited every 
Mississauga brokerage and got their word that if we got this 
through we would cease all hotel pickups regardless of whether it 
wasS prearranged; we would go along with that. We would stay right 
away from their hotels. Even if it was a customer of ours who had 
a charge account, we would not service the hotels. This is one of 
their biggest beefs, the hotels. We are trying, that is all, and 
they are trying. 


Mr. MacDonald: I wanted to. get a clearer idea of what 
you meant by prearranged. Maybe you will give me a bit of a clue. 


Mr. Cowan: Prearranged is advanced booking by telephone. 
Mr. MacDonald: Advanced booking by telephone. 


Miat CoOWwanewek rant. ino-other —words,. our cars do “not . cruise 
the streets. 


2:20 alte 


MrareMacDOonalds Worlds thaterrncluderwpicki ng. *up souc..oOf the 
hotel, where people come down because they know there-- 


Mr. Cowan: No. We said we would give that up. 


Mr. MacDonald: So you are extending the principle of the 
Dich eeOlLnentOL tne fdrop=ot ts point. 


Mr. Cowan: Yes. 


Min eeeMacCDONahC:nYOUr Cal s Dicks Up sOl, Orop.) OLr-=s if. the 
jurisdiction where you are licensed. 


Mr Cowance That “sririoght . 


Mr. Brenthiaupe ss JUSttetO met Ollowen tChroughet-on* thatyy- cone 
point, it would mean that if you delivered someone, say, here and 
there waS a pre-arranged call from 400 University Avenue, you 
could then go there to take that person back to Mississauga where 
your licence originated. 


Mr. iCowan: cRight. 


Mi Macbonald: “And, the. call would, thave’ to> go. back, izsay , 
to .your dispatcher; he would let you know, and you pick it- up. 


Mrs Cowanth Thatais, "right, “and! *Toronte ~would-*have: the same 
privileges. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: HOw many cabs are licensed in 
Mississauga? 


Mr. Cowan; There are 335. One point that was not made is 
that. there .are. $8,000 taxis in, Ontario, -but, 2,500, 0c —cnem—abe 1h 
Toronto. SO we are not a small minority speaking. If you would 
likey to,.nead> the letters, they, are all Jin till GSuppor’ Mr. 
Rotenberg has copies of them all. We are not a small minority. 


Minow. ,ROLENDErOs-. We | GO not. Nave ScOpies "Or Biemia Oni. wo 
have a few. 


Mr. Cowan: I produced them all. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Most of those are from taxi companies, 
not from municipalities. 


Mis Cowan: On; yes. The majority are from act 
companies. In many towns it is every taxi company. 


Mr... Chairman: I “was Just “seeing 1£ “the” materiais—_that 
have just come were the submission at hand, and they are not. They 
are aggregates. 


If there are no other questions, thank you very much, Mr. 
Cowan, for adding this different perspective, at least today, 
until we can hear more fully from the city tomorrow. 


May we go ahead with the first witness of this afternoon, 
and might I apologize to the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business? Our schedule has been a little topsy-turvy, and we do 
apologize for holding you up this length of time. 


Mr. Mandlowitz .is ‘the® provincial’ -atfairs officer, from, the 
Canadian Federation of Independent Business. Do you have other 
people with you or are you here yourself? You can sit down so you 
are near a microphone. 


In, ;ViewR Of the (hour. itawe could saln “atagaeia lt. nOuULl DEL 
presentation it would be helpful. That includes questions, 
members, as well. 


Mies beaugn: “Might 1) suggests | Uiat suwemstscem_ram—erOtdt1 Oli 
system fEory questions? Then Jat. deast “1h you wants to elimit. the 
questions to 10 minutes, one person from each caucus will get a 
shoteac Lets 


Mr. " Cravimanss That "1s =ClOoLredanme to ™ tie 7 bacr. dealings: OL 
the justice committee. Does the committee wish to go to the 
rotation system? 


Mr... Breithaupt:. Why pdontt wes gest (seemmmow it. -goes2” The 
groups before us this afternoon, it would appear, have more 
particular concerns than general ones, and I would imagine it will 
go along quite well. Let's leave it in the hands of the chairman 
to sort out. 


Interjection: Playing Russian roulette again. 


Mr. Epp: He even has (inaudible) from one photocopier to 
another. 


Mr. Chairman: That is called commandeering. 


MrvpbeBreaugh:e7You are sailing, but you are causing me 
problems. 


Mrawie@naitman You didanoteput Lesum the: form of la. mation. 
Mr. Mandlowitz, would you carry on, please? 


Mr. Mandlowitz: Mr. Chairman and members, the Canadian 
Federation of Independent Business has had an active dialogue with 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing (Mr. Bennett) on the 
licensing of businesses by municipalities since November 1981 and 
is pleased to discuss Bill 11 with this committee today. 


BYeuway qeOtsnbrliehe introductiom, rthewenaGEIB.«dS..a national, 
nonpartisan political action organization representing the views 
of 64,000--28,000 in Ontario--small and medium-sized 
Canadian-owned enterprises. Our membership is composed of 
proprietorships, partnerships and corporations operating in all 
sectors of the economy. 


The issue of providing municipalities with the power to 
license, regulate and govern specific trades or businesses has 
troubled the federation for some time. In a recent mandate vote 
CFIB members voted 70 per cent against giving municipalities 
general licensing authority. For this reason the federation and 
its members are in opposition to any legislation that would have 
ther effectsfof _increaSing injsany way the licensing) or regulatory 
SA0GNOLaLy esol es MUNLCipallitles «THUS, .we «Lind ,ouLrSselves starmly in 
Opposition to Bill 11. This having been said, however, if this 
committee and the Legislature are determined to proceed with the 
provisions of this bill, we would urge you to review and amend 
Peovisions sthat Glarel. ore may {be Ssparticularlyss harmful eto ‘small 
business. 


In this regard, the CFIB believes that Bill 11 appears to 
stress the implementation of regulations in licensing arrangements 
which could have the effect of restricting business practices in 
Municipalities and, by establishing the power of municipalities 
Over businesses, could create the uneven application of bylaws 
throughout the province, thereby imposing unnecessary cost burdens 
and additional paperwork on businesses seeking a new or renewed 
licence. 


Bill 11 will impact upon every small and medium-sized 
business in the province. Municipal councils will be provided with 
powers to regulate who can carry on an enterprise; what business 
class any enterprise is a part of; when a licence may be granted, 
revoked or suspended; how long a licence shall be in force; and 
what’ ‘shall sbe* the’ licence. fee for any business or class of 
businesswfiFurther,/idiuniicipal councils: (will? te "“lempowered) to 
determine the "competence of an enterprise to carry on in 
business." 


The Municipal Act, specifically under sections 104 and 110, 
imposed a set of regulations on the independent business sector 
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that are in addition to the plethora of laws initiated from other 
levels of government. Bill 11 acts to remove several sections from 
the Municipal Act and enshrines them in a new draft bill that we 
feel institutionalizes government intervention in the business 
community. 


Historically, members of the federation have consistently 
cited regulation and paperwork as major burdens on their business, 
as per appendix A. When asked to determine which of these problems 
creates the greatest time and/or cost burden on their business, 
20.5 per cent of members identified regulation, while 79.5 per 
cent cited paperwork. Municipal regulations affecting small and 
medium-sized business include zoning, planning and building codes 
and occupational or business licensing. 


It should be noted, however, that paperwork emanates in 
large measure from regulatory requirements. In Ontario 7.8 per 
cent of our members spend 11 to 20 hours per week on government 
paperwork’) 2.7) per “cent aspendy 121.00) F40 ~nouns wana 014 Bper scene 
spend more than 40 hours. In total, 11.4 per cent of members spend 
more than 10 hours on government paperwork. Eighteen per cent of 
members identify occupational or business licensing as either a 
major or a minor problem, as per appendix B. 


Mr. «Chairman: Excuse*Pmes Vfhe.vcberkseenot’ beings here, ~ 1 
was looking for a submission. I am sorry gentlemen. There is a 
submission, exhibit 25, which-- 


Interjections. 


Mr..=. Chairman: In fairness to "the clerks, i miLomtemeay =E 
notice’ on theirwexhibits: 26, sblank,:s)7 sands 25% She believe senings 
are coming in very quickly. 


Interjections. ~ 


Mr. Chairman: No, he is well paid, as Mr. Renwick says, 
overly, extravagantly paid for looking after things like this. 


Mr. Mandlowitz:° Thank” "you © for? ‘distributing them. °f- spent 
35 minutes collating them and I can show you the marks on my hands. 


bP le&t “off Ponspage 43 hin themmiddte*iotecher first-paragraph, 
where you are assailed with a number of figures on regulation and 
paperwork. *“If°"f could*=just="continue "to “summarize -che*>’ Ontarto 
experience, 11.4 per cent of members spend more than 10 hours on 
government paperwork; 18 per cent of members identify occupational 
or business licensing as either a major or a minor problem, as per 
appendix B. Only labour standards, zoning, planning and building 
codes, and transportation were cited as more serious problems than 
licensing. As Wuregulatvonss perpucrease, so does paperwork; as 
paperwork increases, so do costs. 


2:30 p.m. 
Taken together, these results indicate that CFIB members 


generally oppose regulation and certainly oppose by an 
overwhelming majority extending regulatory and general licensing 


be 


authoritysifomimunicipalities. -Further,.members have, expressed, the 
view thatyanitare fromicgovernment ‘reducing regulatron?7vand™ paper 
burden for small buSiness, little attention has been directed 
towards these problems. 


Responding to a recent provincial survey, 51.5 per cent of 
memberS indicated that provincial government efforts to reduce 
paper burden, regulation and red tape have had no effect. The 
following comments from members may help to focus on this problem, 
and I have listed a few. These are all by way of quotation. 


vow Of) neguiations@iwereisuccinctitandittotaidy. enforced ;-you 
eourds  Pive* with «them, “but -there is so much.» uncertainty, -and 
inconsistency. They (public servants) should also be much more 
aware of the relative impacts of regulation effects on large and 
small firms, which also differs by type of industry." 


2.’ "We have to have regulations, although industry is 
Gapablesiom policingetitselfi. We .areotalso kept» in Dinee by the 
competitive element. My big concern is what do regulations do for 
my business? As a result of regulations, we are faced with the 
cost of a growing civil service, many hours spent by industry, the 
consumption of paperwork and the dollars expended in wages." 


3. "The problem with most regulations is that they are very 
general and do not deal with contingencies--the exception to the 
rule. Many regulations are made from personal experience and are 
either’ too “narrow or \too*’*general. If Iam sin charge of making 
regulations to cover how one should cross a road and I have never 
seen a 100-foot wide road, then how would I allow for it, or would 
TE eo 


4. "The horrendous amount of legislation and regulation in 
this province is obscene...We must get away from government 
interference in our lives and go back to the basic free-enterprise 
evctemsthats«built< this icountry " 


5. "They (public servants) know the businessman cannot 
BebOndmeO  eLOSelanyeuoney Of hic many. licences.) Therefore, the 
businessman has to concede, even though he is right." 


The=.CELe musts ecberefore se reqister” Opposition, to (Brille Ti, 
PIgnLVGhted by" subsection® 2(2) / which sempowers the? councid of 
local municipalities for licensing, regulating and governing any 
business operating within the municipality. While general 
licensing powers are conveyed, Bit Eel fails to define 
Pisaensing., i regulating,” | "governing; "or “class. of. business." 


Mua Bredthaupts May@eLijust ask) at = this «point, -because at 
Might serve to focus on what we are doing, as to whether, in fact, 
in the opinion of the parliamentary assistant the contents of Bill 
ll change in any way the powers which municipalities now have to 
do the variety of licensing and other tasks which they have been 
doing? 


Mr.geRotenbera: UtTheyiechanges jim) someitiways. “Up until now, 
as we have discussed, the municipality had the power to legislate 
licensing bylaws in some 60-odd categories. That has been 
broadened to any category they wish. 


Li 


Mr. Breithaupt: Even though no one has really used the 
60 categories? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Very few, but probably Metro has “used 
most of them. But as far as the power of a municipality is 
concerned, it iS basically the same as it was under previous 
Municipal Acts. There are different nuances, some that may give 
more power: to "municipalities, ‘some ay 1rttlie "less power! *co 
municipalities, but basically it is pretty much the same power to 
license on a general basis as it has been on 60-odd particular 
bases. 


Mr. Mandlowitz: As one CFIB member has noted, "The issue 
of. “*class”™ or” "type! “of "busimess=" 1s “stoniricanc. Decause7s =2or 
example, business estimates are based on a standard figure as set 
out in the Assessment Act and linked to the type of business." 
This iS saispecific’ problem which, sl emignts addyeiwe waremepursuans 
right now. 


There is a great fear among small businesses that while an 
application’ *for. a” Picencemay fsatisty they Vvettermof *the iaiaw; 
jurisdictions may nevertheless be provided with an opportunity to 
impose evaluative standards arbitrarily. Small businesses fear 
general licensing because of the feeling that licensing is done by 
public officials who may have little or no business knowledge and 
who are aware that a business can usually ill afford to contest or 
lose a licence. 


While section 6 of Bill 11 establishes an acceptable 
automatic five-year expiry date for licensing bylaws, paragraph 
244) (e) (1) provides the power to fix the “time for’ whichea® licence 
shall be in force. It is »unclear .whether a municipality can force 
licence renewals at regular intervals, say, six months, one year, 
two years, or at the discretion of council, with frequent new 
costs and paperwork for the business if renewal is on a short-term 
basis. 


Allowing each municipality to autonomously establish 
licensing arrangements could hinder the normal flow of commerce 
between municipalities, as what may be permitted in one would not 
be permitted in another. This could impact negatively on the 
establishment of new businesses and lead to an unnecessary type of 
intermunicipality competition. 


Lf? the? *intent- of PBisd Vl Ws tormmdirect abusiness™” hours = or 
develop an operational code for Ontario's business community, the 
federation believes that such initiative should be undertaken 
through provincial statute and made universal. 


The federation firmly believes that it is the responsibility 
of the provincial government to promote harmony ine rules 
applicable to business in the province. Just as interprovincial 
balkanization damages business efficiency in Canada, so too does 
intermunicipal balkanization or differences in business licensing 
procedures and bylaws. 


ne 


An example of intermunicipality competition occurs in the 
city of Ottawa, for example, where merchants compete with Nepean 
and Hull businesses where in the former hours of operation are 
longer and in the latter retail sales laws are more appealing to 
the customer. 


The: CFIB;iSsconcerned. that Bill 11 will.impose= added costs 
on the operation of a business through licensing fees and possible 
business disruptions if inspection is deemed necessary. A CFIB 
member in the real estate business has argued: "In the province of 
Ontario I am strictly required to relicense myself and my sales 
people wevery “year y-do (noe op jects to “the slicensing ,fbutiitheicost 
Poe sracier sirgn,~ plus éicence forme?’ have “tobe failed tout? tand 
notarized once again every year. It seems to me this is an easy 
way for the government to make a substantial sum." 


Further, while the municipality will be authorized by Bill 
11 to issue, refuse or revoke a licence, it can also impose a fine 
fous LoLuUcino. inspection. “under clause 2-2 (4) (£).s However iBitl 11 
does not specify what conditions would create the necessity for 
inspection or how often inspections may be deemed to be required. 


Subsection 2(5) confuses this further by providing licensing 
fees s0ie > peLeannum,.: Oflah25 per ssannum. ifocan inspection vis 
required, and subsection 2(6), which alternatively provides for 
Municipalities to fix licence fees so that the total fees paid to 
the municipality in any year do not exceed the total expenditures 
incurred by the municipality for administration and licensing. 


While the federation does not oppose the principle that a 
total licensing fees should equal the costs to the municipality 
for licensing, the language of subsection 2(6) would indicate a 
general principle exists whose administration could become unfair. 
What would occur in a case where municipal expenditures on the 
administration of licensing exceeded collected licensing fees? 
Seesecc lone 4 2.(6)) establishes, “provisions” “*for™= E£ixing “fees “-to 
Pe-establish= the cost balance. This ‘should not mean*=that™ va 
municipality could employ the adjustment of licence fees as an 
alternative to controlling its own costs of administration. 


CFIB members overwhelmingly support the view that the level 
of government which administers a program be made responsible for 
financing it. Nevertheless, CFIB would hope that Bill 11 will not 
result in: (1) municipalities raising licensing fees or renewing 
licences more regularly in order to raise revenue, or (2) in a 
proliferation of inspection. At the very least, the CFIB believes 
meeiscs importants that -asuscap /or-fixed “Develo ofiifees forvVlicences 
issued. by..council be-*‘established~ and’,*7similarly, that a %cap or 
fixed level for fines imposed on enterprises refusing inspection 
be established. 


Business will gladly adhere to licensing provisions if an 
assurance exists that the municipalities will operate a trim ship. 
Further, certainty or clarity about what the rules of the game 
Wit)! ~besis’ critical? ta~the opération ‘of "any “business.” Arbitrary 
rulings by bureaucratic whim are anathema to business 
decision-making. 
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Bill. 11 establishes,.through.clause 2(4).(€) «a difficult and 
potentially dangerous competence principle. This section provides 
for an examination to determine the competence to carry on or 
engage in the business or any class of the business in respect of 
which a business is applying for a licence. Competence is 
undefined in Badawi. 


Does competence mean the ability to manage a business, the 
accounting knowledge to prepare financial statements or the 
training received as a result of obtaining professional 
instruction and certification from a recognized body like the Law 
Society of Upper Canada? Paragraph 2(4) (e)l in no way addresses 
this. issue, nesulting. simepasNignl VerecoLerary sproviSions WoLon m0 
public official could welcome. 


2: 408D sm. 


Subparagraph 2(4)(e)1lA discusses the failure to pass an 
examinacion:. but . Bill sie faalcs €o restanlichn = tnegecriterra. ror 
initiating an examination or who will serve in the capacity of 
examiner. One can only assume from paragraph 2(4)(e)2 that an 
applicant for a licence who can prove gualification is exempt from 
an examination, but even the nature of the qualification is 
unspecified. 


The Canadian Federation of Independent Business iS curious 
as to the reasons for including such a section. However, where the 
need is reasonably established, the federation believes competence 
must be clearly defined as well as who, under paragraph 2(4) (e) (3) 
is considered to be gualified to evaluate competence. 


Sect iongys: (specifies thats var couneal ssnoulo pnom cont eu mane 
exclusive right of exercising any business or impose a special tax 
on any person exercising it or require licences to be taken for 
exercising it unless authorized or required by Bill 11 or any 
other act. 


CFIB appreciates the intention of this section to protect 
individuals from discriminatory licensing requirements and to 
prevent municipalities from granting a monopoly position in a 
particular business class. This will protect free enterprise and 
is welcome. 


Nevertheless, CFIB remains concerned by instances where 
municipalities have provided their own services in competition 
with private enterprise, often at a greater cost than similar 
services provided by the private sector. While Bill 11 addresses 
the: +.issue; of,,protecting,..individual srighbtce eat ~ seems not to 
consider municipal decisions regarding exclusive revision of 
services such as garbage removal. 


Tov prohibit either Pextenston more monopor vy westacus, to. -certain 
municipal services, CFIB believes Bill 11 should indicate that 
municipalities should as a general policy rely on competitive 
private enterprise for goods and services. 


We close with eight recommendations and a short conclusion: 


aS 


ee Section lL ineludesiderinitions of lLicénsing,; regnhlating, 
governing and classes of business. 


2. Bill 11 specify under clause 2(4) (i) the time period for 
which a licence shall be in force and at what intervals renewals 
Shall be reguired. The CFIB is opposed to unnecessarily frequent 
reguirements for licence renewals and the paperwork and costs 
inherent therein. 


3. A mandatory parliamentary review of Bill 11 before 
section 6 may be extended beyond January 1, 1988. 


Me Sl bia lees ShOULdS eSspeciry funder fclause y= -2'(4y (f) the 
conditions which would necessitate inspection and how frequently 
inspection may be reguired. 


5. The committee establish the reasons behind the need for 
the competence provisions. Having done so, section 1 should define 
competence to GLarity clause 2 (4) (e) and establish under 
Subparagraph 2(4)(e)1lA the criteria for initiating an examination 
and who shall serve as examiner. 


6. This committee consider redrafting section 3 to include 
provisions preventing municipalities from either issuing monopoly 
BOSit lonsaveto | ibusinesss “or tekholding) such Status themselves. 
Municipalities should, as a general policy, rely on competitive 
private enterprise for goods and services. 


7. Fixed amounts be established for fees and fines required 
of a licensee under clause 2(6) (a) and clause 2(4) (f). 


Bee TOVesccOmmiutceesconsadaer, that, clauses 4°(1) (c) "and 4.(2)(c), 
Specifying areas where adult entertainment facilities may operate, 
have the effect of zoning business areas and would be more 
appropriately placed in the Planning Act, Bill 159. 


CFIB appreciates the effort undertaken by the province of 
Ontario as\oin/sthecase,-of the Planning Act .to provide clearer 
direction to local government. 


Dn thescontextes or bills. 159). the» Minagstere.o€ Municipal 
Affairs -and..Housing. has “indicated municipalities will have to 
request approval powers which are delegated from the provincial 
government and also show that they have the administrative 
Capabilities to carry them out. At the very least, the same 
emiteria- should ‘bey satisfied..in.. the .applicationm,,of licensing 
businesses. 


Finally, CFIB has grave reservations concerning the thrust 
of Bill 11 which will contribute to and extend the overwhelming 
regulation and paper burden problems already facing small 
business. It has been our intention to raise for your 
consideration sections in the bill which are arbitrary and vague. 


Mr. Brandt: I have some difficulty rationalizing the 
Pocataon.sof “theyvmunicipal attitude ‘towards "Bill” 11 and’ that of 
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business generally. As you recall, I asked the delegation from 
Sarnia yesterday what would happen to licence fees. 


Mr. Rotenberg: What's that? 


Mr. wBrangdet:, You ‘have heard. sof ethe* OCT tyy) .Ob meat nta we. iam 
sure. 


Mr Rotenberg Its InsMichigan, 1s Venot- 


Mr... uBrandt: | Closes, in sfact, gthey ares just macross ane 
river in close proximity. 


Mr. Chairman: They are policed by Michigan. 


Mr. Brandt: I have a serious guestion I want to ask you. 
The problem I have is the municipalityves “tell” us” fairly 
consistently that their fees are going to go down, that they are 
not regulating all of the businesses that are allowed under 
existing legislation. One example was some 30 businesses, roughly, 
out of 70 were being regulated and that this concern being 
expressed by business, to the effect that municipalities are going 
to go out and regulate everything that moves and a lot of things 
that do not move, is nothing more than a figment of businesses’ 
imagination. 


There are two things that they argue. One is that the total 
gross income under fees for licences will probably not go up and 
in many instances will go down, rather dramatically in one case 
that was cited yesterday. Second, simply because permissive 
legislation may be passed allowing the licensing of a new category 
or categories of businesses, this is not necessarily going to 
happen and the only place where it is happening now is probably in 
Metro Toronto where they do licence virtually everything. But most 
other municipalities are not licensing the various categories. So 
there are two totally inconsistent positions. 


I can understand the fears, the apprehensions and _ the 
problems of what might happen under the legislation, but I wonder 
if you might respond to that because certainly the municipalities 
are not agreeing with some of the things that are in your brief. 


Mr. Mandlowitz: Let me begin by referring back to one of 
the member's quotations on page 4. I think the message we are 
getting from our members is that all of them naturally oppose 
regulations. If you ask a small business person to comment on 
regulation; he. will ‘say, without any) Gdirticurty ~rcnat) they. arema 
hindrance and a_ burden. Nevertheless, if there are Baier 
regulations, they are willing to abide by them. 


The position’ “vou Wavemrarsea has to" be ~dealt*'wi'th at 4 
perceptual level for our members. Their view is that perhaps the 
most dangerous thing out there facing them is permissive 
Legislation “and “they” feel, wine terms “oe Gtheir ‘contacts wrth 
inspectors and “*publie Ofercals in general, that unless 
legislation is very narrowed, they are subject to arbitrary 
interpretations. 


Be 


So on the permissive side, your argument that it may not 
necessarily happen, the answer is if there is any abuse, it should 
never happen and that should be a standard by which we judge 
legislation. 


I cannot comment specifically on the gross income figures 
you are putting forward, but the small business person would look 
SUseiiimscLom tunes? Otherueside.: Our = figures "indicate .that 7 they 
believe--and this will not come as a surprise either--that both 
their municipal property tax and business tax in this province are 
overly high. Responding to our 1981 provincial survey, 54.3 per 
cent indicated they thought both of those aspects were high. Their 
concerns are looking into the system and knowing that their costs 
on a day to day basis increase. Those are, in part, a reflection 
of regulations and paperwork which emanate. 


Mr. Brandt: As a Further question, I have some 
difficulty in. accepting the comment that business is virtually 
unanimous in its opposition to regulation, because in many 
instances--and appearing this committee earlier today we had the 
cab operators from Metro Toronto and others who fall into similar 
categories--the business community are the very ones who are 
asking for certain regulations. I find some inconsistency in the 
business position. 


I have already gone on record earlier with this committee as 
having said that if we do anything in this committee it is to be 
extremely careful about putting any impediments in the way of 
business in the present economic downturn. I do not think we can 
afford it and I feel very strongly about not doing anything that 
would harm business in any way at this particularly critical time. 


But I want to make sure I am getting a balance in my own 
mind as to what business really requires by way of an operating 
environment that can perhaps enhance business, protect’ the 
consumer, look after the rights of individuals who are dealing 
with businesses, and so forth. But at the same time, I think we 
Mave tO. det.into, the. proper context ‘the. fact that there 1s io 
evidence yet before this committee that costs to the business 
community are going to go up as the result of the passage of Bill 
eles 


I ask the parliamentary assistant, am I missing something or 
do you see any way? It is’ quite the reverse of that. We are 
controlling certain fees that are not controlled at the moment and 
that would probably reduce the cost, as I suggested in my earlier 
Statement. Is that not correct? 


Ui Oe Ns 


Mr. Rotenberg: In many of the 60 provisions of the 
Municipal Act there is no limit on the fees a municipality can 
charge. To that extent Bill 11 will restrict the municipality from 
charging. I want to point that out, because some fears have been 
expressed by this deputation and others. To the best of our 
knowledge we have not had any problems or complaints about 
municipalities overcharging where there is no limit on fees. We 
have had no complaints from businessmen that fees have been used, 
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in effect, to make it prohibitive. We have not had any indication 
that that is happening out there in municipalities up until now. 


Mr. Brandt: If anything, we are getting some complaints 
from the municipalities that perhaps the fees are too restrictive 
and do not allow businesses to recover their costs. That should be 
pointed out to your membership as well. We are not just simply 
opening up a whole new area for local government to take another 
Crack at small business and to extract exorbitant fees out of them 
as avsrestiLc OL uoil Pal. 


Tie that impression "is getting “around - out’ there in cine 
business community, I would have to suggest, from my period on 
this committee, that it is an erroneous impression and totally 
Incorrect. That is not-my readingvotL, Lt. tLe moving 16 GUuLce! tie 
opposite direction. I speak as a former municipal official, anda 1 
think the Honourable Herb could say the same. 


Mr. McLean: Supplementary to that, Mr. Chairman: From 
the 16 years I had on municipal council, I know that when you 
license any sector of society you are very conscious of the fact 
that you do not want to lose them. When an industry comes in, or a 
service station or any of these people comes in, that is the first 
thing on your mind. You want them there, and therefore you do not 
put them off by putting on a fee that is prohibitive in the first 
place. 


Mr. Brandt: The exceptions being the specific area of 
the. bill” that ~“relates™ “toh "body-rub@ sparbours 4 stand] Gos aduiac 
entertainment parlours, that sort of thing. That is a different 
matter, but other than those-- 


Mr. Mandlowitz: The notion of balance is something you 
want to be very careful about. I would like to bring to the 
attention of the committee what I consider to be a very balanced 
and good piece of work in the area of regulation of small 
business. It is a study that has been done by Rein Peterson and 
Mari A. Peterson of Sydney, Nova Scotia, for the Economic Council 
of Canada. The title is Working Paper Number 24: The Impact of 
Economic Regulation and Paperwork: Is Small Business being 
Crushed? If I could just read a paragraph or two, I would like to 
leave this with Mr. Brandt. I am reading from the bottom of page 
5, and it confirms, in some sense, the views of our membership 
that I read before. 


"Regulations are seen aS part and parcel of being in 
business by most small business persons. You tell me the rules and 
I'll play the game. What owner-managers complained about"--and I 
should say parenthentically, a number of interviews were done by 
these people and that is what they are referring to--"was 
vagueness, uncertainty and inconsistency in regulation. Some 
uncertainty often dampened their enthusiasm or delayed their 
expansion decisions. Capital to meet regulatory requirements is 
often difficult to get, because such investments are considered as 
being nonproductive by bankers. Growth can be impeded when limited 
available capital is diverted to such nonproductive enforced 
investments." 


We) 


They list some alternatives, which might be useful for the 
committee to know as well. "Alternatives to economic regulation 
Suggested tend to involve process rather than content." I think 
EpatU ewas. thes .sthneme Of. our. briet. BHO. BOOC es COnSULE. with 
Knowledgeable small business experts when conjuring up new 
regulations? Combine federal, provincial and municipal inspections 
into one, to avoid unnecessary duplication. Co-ordinate 
information, reporting needs of government departments. Resorting 
to regulations should be a last resort." 


It is an excellent report, aside from the fact that he uses 
all our data. The conclusions are drawn guite independently. 


Mr. Brandt: Excuse me, if I might interject, because you 
interrupted me. I felt it was only appropriate that I should do 
the same before you get started. 


Mr. Breaugh: Having taken 45 seconds to say that, Say 
Seu res tao tuet 


Musee rene ts eM yusSt. | WOnGer, If 7 that. sreport.. might. «be 
available to us. 


Mr. Mandlowitz: I will leave the reference with the 
clerk. I suspect you have it in the legislative library. It might 
be guicker to get it from there, rather than photocopying and 
Getta nged CODY wtoVOuU.w It runs,to lls pages and f think it.3s well 
worth looking at. 


Mr. Breaugh: I want to talk a little bit about vagueness 
and inconsistency, because you have mentioned that the bill 
suffers from that. I want to point out that at the top of page 4 
where you are quoting opinions, which I find interesting, you 
begin by saying, "We have to have regulations, although industry 
1s capable of policing. itsel—." In the middle of the page you say, 
"The horrendous amount of legislation and regulation in this 
province is obscene." 


Which argument would you care to make? While I am listening 
to you tell me about how terrible regulation is, I get from the 
Bakery Council of Canada a rather dramatic appeal that they must 
have more regulations, that: 


"Many years ago Ontario bakers, concerned with the 
Proliferation .of .bread weights and its ultimate effect on the 
marketplace, sought assistance from the government of Ontario 
through the regulation establishing sizes for the sale of bread," 
and so on. "The continued loss-leadering of bakery products by 
retail chains has served to debase the value of the product in the 
eyes of many consumers and the industry is constantly faced with 
declining per capita consumption and shrinking profit margins." 


The Council «goes «On. .tO OUutLIne ~ thate site Naseercpeatedly 
petitioned the Ontario government on behalf of its members to 
Strengthen the Bread Sales Act to ensure more uniform weights and 
sizes across the province and also to discourage imports of bread 
products into the province. 
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It goes. on, to. say,.)\"In .order, to, maintain: orderly imapkets 
through the province some standardization of product is 
necessary." Furthermore, it says, "It has been suggested that the 
industry establish and maintain its own guidelines for product 
Sizes and that perhaps the bakery council could be a vehicle for 
initiating standardization. Because policing and enforcement of 
such an agreement would be beyond the scope of the council's 
authority and because council is a voluntary trade organization 
for the industry, this: solution-is not a practicalsone. | 


i «am. sitting. here listening, to, municipalities @seaying 
consumers and the people who live in their municipalities are 
having problems and so there is a need to regulate. Then I see 
groups like yours representing small business coming in and Saying 
two very strong things: one, that there is "an obscene amount of 
regulation," and the other, that you have got to have regulations. 
Every time we make a move on this, some small business group rears 
its head, saying, "We need even more regulation." This is called 
suck and blow in my world. Could we have one side of the argument? 
Just» light on one ‘side of vit and give me that,iior an while, wil 
you? 


Mr. Mandlowitz: I think the second guotation on the page 
you referred to is more representative of the view we are getting 
from members through letters, phone calls and the like. The first 
one, to put it in context, I believe to be a resigned view of a 
particular individual, who began his note by indicating that he 
too opposes regulation, but it would appear that the position of 
government is that we have to have regulation. He is concerned 
because he believes industry can police itself. 


Mr... -Breaugh: Can") Just" stop you thereve=). get a= regular 
flow of correspondence from groups like the Bakery Council of 
Canada, who are not making an argument that the government wants 
the regulation. The argument they are making, very dramatically, 
is they want the regulation. They want us to exclude someone else 
from, the “jurisdiction. They want..some’ uniformity, soreeney scan 
compete in the marketplace. They want the big chains ruled out of 
order for offering loss leaders or for driving small business out 
of business. 


I am looking for a little consistency from small business, 
as well as everybody else, and I must say I am having some 
difficulty addressing myself to your concerns when I am not 
getting a clear message. The vagueness about there being too much 
regulation is certainly true, in my view, but make up your mind. 
Are you talking about not enough regulation that you wrote, or too 
much regulation altogether? Give me one side of the argument 
consistently, please. 


S ails 


Mr. Mandlowitz: oT) thinkuere atheremais sone, sthing « wourewill 
find at the end of these hearings and forever it is that the small 
business community is by no means homogeneous in its views, as is 
evidenced by our votes. We never get 100 per cent acceptance of a 
point of view. If we did, we would know immediately that we are 
stacking the questions in our surveys, and that would be very 
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dangerous. The highest recorded vote I think we ever got on one 
Side is 96 per cent, and that was, I hesitate to-- 


Interjection: The MacEachen budget? 
MrueyMandlowi1e2: esO0heno.,,ThatyiSrl10 percent. 


Mr. Breaugh: Now there is a case where there is a need 
for regulation if you have got 110 per cent. 


Mr. Mandlowitz: The data I use on page 2 indicate that a 
great many of our members have indicated to us through our 
resource vehicles that they oppose regulation and they feel they 
are overregulated. I cannot tell you how many of our members are 
On Cocaspakeny scouncil that, youisrefter,. to... I know 1 buy .my own 
doughnuts, so certainly they are not as an association delivering 
eee El om 


I think the simple answer is that you are not going to get a 
homogeneous view. I am not here representing every small business 
in this province; I am here speaking on behalf of a group of 
28,000, many of whom we have surveyed. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let me address myself finally to a couple 
of things you have in your survey results as someone who tries to 
follow your mandate predictions. I must say first of all that I 
find the way you print up the results of your surveys slightly 
confusing. 


I want to refer you to appendix A, which you have included 
with your brief. This problem, which has been referred to by some 
anonymous source in your brief as being obscene, never did get a 
rating in any of the guarterly surveys higher than 8.7 per cent 
from a decline at the bottom of 6.1 per cent. Now, my reading of 
this--correct me if I am wrong--says that at the peak of this 
rebellion here no more than 8.7 per cent of the people you 
represent felt that government regulation or red tape or whatever 
name you want to put on it was their biggest problem. It never got 
higher than, number. five .and, even at that, fewer. than one in 10 
Said it was the big problem. And that is called obscene? 


Mr. Mandlowitz: I knew this question was going to come 
UO aenoete think tt 1S. a .good one. 1t.1S. important to, understand 
BvemcOnlLexc ai awhich atiroucuestion iS puta Lt 1S put. tO, a memper 
face to face by one of our field representatives in person in the 
context of a larger survey. 


I dare say that the government regulation and red tape 
category has done extremely well for this reason: If you walk into 
a small businessman's office or his store today and ask, "What is 
the most important problem facing your business today?" I would be 
Surprised if the first thing he said was paperwork. If he does not 
Say interest rates or inflation or the state of the economy, then 
you either have got someone who has been hit by a specific point 
of regulation that morning or that week or you have somebody who 
is a hell of a good manager and who is not being affected by what 
most individuals in the economy are being affected by. 


be 


Thateils the*reason, for the®astéerisk: towtry ta note that win 
periods prior to fourth quarter 1980 the responses to "high 
interest rates," “inflation” and* "business ‘slower =than ‘normal 
drop when you have a more regularized economy, not a five-gquarter 
recession with high interest rates over that extremely long 
period. Some of these other items--"total tax burden," "shortage 
of gualified labour" and "regulation"--move up accordingly. 


The guestion in presenting these--just to give you a feel 
for the responses--was how far back does one go. We could go back 
to 1974 with numbers. But there is a dependence in the trend: As 
economic variables become more of a significant problem, naturally 
these operational ones drop. It is not Surprising; 8.7 per cent, I 
think, is very high. 


Mr. Breaugh: I have one final question for you, then, on 
the conflict that I foresee coming from small business today. The 
committee is sitting here in general terms hearing small business 
people say: "There are just too many regulations. We do not want 
any more, and we do not want the municipalities to regulate us." 


Now, if we accept that as being your prime message, is it 
also reasonable to assume that when groups like the bakery council 
come in asking for more regulation we should say: "We are sorry. 
We would like to help you out, folks, but the bottom line from 
your organization and from your surveys is that there is too much 
regulation. So even though a regulation might help your business 
Stay alive, the general consensus in the business community is 
that there is too much regulation out there, and we are not going 
to pile any more on top of you." 


So no matter how badly you ask for it, whether you are Joe's 
Bake Shop selling doughnuts and asking for more regulation, or 
General Motors of Canada asking for more regulation, you are not 
going to get it, because the business community has clearly told 
this committee that you do not want any more regulation of any 
kind, whether you want it, whether the consumer wants it or 
whatever. Would that be a reasonable way to proceed? 


Mr. Mandlowitz: ‘Clearly the position you want to ‘Stress 
is one of balance and responsiveness. I tried to paint a picture 
of how our members respond. The reason you are there and I am on 
this side is that you have to deal with the various views, and if 
you are getting conflicting views you are in a better position to 
balance those than I am. I am merely telling you that the message 


we get from our members is to oppose two things: regulation and 
taxes. 


Mr. Breaughsa inact Ss not unusual. 
Mr.) Mang @TOWLEZ: Thatrceru. 


Mr. “™Breaughn: I*1l1 bet =i ‘could® Haves ™quessed that “even 
Without edaabDmEer . 


Mr. = Mandlowitz:. Any “kind of “taxes,  including=<well, “I 
WLLL NOt geteunto tat. 
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But it is a good dilemma, and I am struck by work being done 
in the United States as another jurisdiction that is tremendously 
sympathetics tomsmatl)sbusiness son’, the, «regulation. side.,.in fact, 
they are bending over backwards to establish regulatory 
differences between large and small firms, and I have brought a 
couple. of studies with me to which I could refer the committee to 
indicate just how that is developing. 


As recently as March 1982 a report to Congress transmitted 
through the President endorsed the idea, for example, of tiering, 
two levels of regulation. One is for large business because 
financially they can handle it. They can hire the lawyers; they 
can do some of the shuffling reguired, in essence, to deal with 
the. law;..they.can..do the lobbying. Small business cannot. The 
federal government in the US, recognizing that, has taken it upon 
itself to try to differentiate between large and small firms and 
the impact regulation will have on them. They have done it in 
Other p, areas: they. have got..proposed legislation’ .on the paper 
murdcenwehathi1s.coming.. 


They are extremely progressive. That says to me that they 
elther have .been well lobbied by.certain groups, or the Small 
BuSiness Administration has really hit on the fundamental point 
that I know the Canadian Federation of Independent Business has 
been arguing for quite a long time: the differences between large 
and small businesses and, within the small business community, the 
question of survival versus growth. 


Mines meaUGhea Once et hind. jOusslLoOht. dow thet woudq jhe" of 
some assistance to me and, I suspect, to the rest of the committee 
would be for groups like yours to get off the philosophizing about 
being against regulation and begin the process of helping us to 
identify which regulations do somebody some good somewhere and 
which are totally useless, so that we could arrive at a consensus 
that they are useless and do away with them. 


That, ol think, 2S part of our problem when we write this 
kind of legislation. We often write the principle into it and then 
we do a clause-by-clause debate, but we rarely get to see on-the- 
G@aounds application .of the regulation. It is ‘rare for a business 
person, for example, to present not just the point of view that he 
Hoe ODpOSed..tO,.reguiation .but the” specific regulations that are 
really dumb from everybody's point of view. 


Perhaps tiering may be a good idea, and the Americans have 
done some work on that. But maybe if we just got to the point 
where business, instead of harping against regulation, could 
identify for us which ones are particularly obnoxious, stupid and 
useless, we might even have the good common sense to remove some 
of those. 


S200 D.Ms 


Mr..,.Mandlowitz:. You have hit -phase two.,of my =summer 
project. Phase one, which is under way, is a statutory review. The 
federation is not the only body examining what small business 
programs currently in place in the provincial government are 
useful and/or necessary. That is a major task. 
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Just to” merely “look” at the publicattonse*at Sthe number of 
acts that ministers are responsible for--look at what Dr. Elgie is 
looking’ into--1sS" just’ *an “armful. Weare ~ attempting — to; spitougn 
through that right now, ‘targeting a couple of prrorrcy ministries 
in order to get a handle on the kinds of concerns you have. If we 
can  evér get “throuah the“ legislation, "thet regusacrons are 
obviously ‘next. JI am afraid “I= wilt ber an oldman berore”™ thau 
OCCU Gos 


Mr. Breaugnime we *mignt *"even= Gecr (so Sees Cl auceemoerie . 
before that happens. Who is Claude Bennett? 


Mr. Chairman: ‘Thank “you.” I° believe that does “1t “for “your 
presentation, and those were the questions. 


May we carry on with the second group? They are from United 
Parcel Service, and Mr. Smith is the president. Might I point out 
exhibit 30° Ys ay brief “trom United Parcel. Service canada Ura.) = 
believe that has been circulated. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Chairman and honourable members of the 
committee, aS you know, my name is Glenn Smith. I am president of 
United Parcel Service Canada Ltd. 


UPS is a carrier of small packages. We are licensed by the 
government of Ontario to pick up and deliver between virtually any 
two points in the province. We are also licensed to carry parcels 
into Quebec and to the 48 contiguous United States. UPS has been a 
small parcel ‘specialrst™ since 1907.5 In our, 75 yearemoleovelua olor 
we have developed a reputation for picking up and delivering 
parcels dependably, quickly and at a cost to our customers which 
is, competitive to that Of the post “otrice:. 


UPS has been operating in Canada since 1974, initially as a 
local cartage business in Toronto and other major Ontario cities, 
including Ottawa, Peterborough, Windsor, Hamilton and, since 1980, 
province-wide by virtue of a PCV licence. Our PCV licence was 
awarded after two public hearings at the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board. One of those hearings was overturned by the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications because the first written 
decision, which denied us a certificate of public necessity 
convenience, was improperly prepared by the board. 


Our business mission in Ontario has always been and 
continues to be to provide an efficient and reliable small parcel 
delivery service to and from any address in Ontario reachable by 
our..vehicles and drivers at a, cost competitive to, that. of, che 
heavily subsidized Canada Post. As many of you know, getting the 
right to provide our, Services Nas not been Gee,. .or UPS. In fact 
it took more than four years, during which there were several 
trips to the Ontario Supreme .Court, splus two Lully public hearings 
at the Ontario Highway Transport Board. 


In Our early stages of development in Ontario, I personally 


walked in Off the street and introduced myself at’ the Metropolivan 
Toronto licensing commission. I was warmly welcomed and asked for 
three cartage licences which were given to me within a couple of 


oo 


daysiniSeverai> months elatern., 1. returnedy.and,. asked for three 
additional plates, but the atmosphere by then had cooled 
considerably. I was told that UPS would have to participate in a 
publicy fhearing.. At~-the> hearing; oun application) tors cartage 
plates was opposed by several local carriers. In the end, the 
Metro licensing commission refused to give us the additional 
pLAtesScapeiesrcommisss One pecided)) that URS, -wouldé-not .-be, .-or 
Significant benefit to Toronto. 


Tf -that wording has*a’ familiar ring, it’ is because some of 
Our competitors made the commission aware of the fact that the 
Foreign Investment Review Agency had recently ruled against us in 
the matter of two acquisition proposals. The Metro licensing 
commission had concluded somehow that because two proposed 
ecoulsrtionse hadWbeeny found snot ito bes of. significant: benefit to 
Canada, United Parcel Service Canada Ltd. itself would not be of 
Significant benefit to the municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 


We appealed the Metro licensing decision to the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and the court decided that the Metro licensing 
commission had, in fact, exceeded its mandate. The decision was 
overturned. 


Because we began our operations in Toronto and expected to 
operate several vehicles exclusively in Metro Toronto, it seemed 
reasonable that we have cartage licences. That is why we applied 
for them. But in 1980, after we were licensed by the province to 
serve the entire Ontario population, it was essential that we 
reorganize our operations for Pele xD leltey. and efficiency. 
Committing vehicles and drivers to operate wholly and exclusively 
within one muncipality became impractical. 


Since that was the case, and because our understanding of 
section 227 of the Municipal Act led us to believe that we were no 
longer subject to local cartage bylaws, we operated accordingly 
without incident. 


However, a few months ago, based on a complaint from a 
competitor, Waterloo region charged us for not having a cartage 
licence. We were hee Ea certain that section 227 gave 
Municipalities the right to license, regulate and govern only 
carriers operating wholly within the municipality. In other words, 
the municipality in our view was only authorized to regulate 
Carriers operating exclusively within the municipality, which 
today is clearly not the case with UPS. Our vehicles routinely 
enter and leave Waterloo and hundreds of other Ontario communities 
every day and no parcels are picked up and delivered on the same 
day within any community. 


In any event, Waterloo felt we were subject to its cartage 
bylaw and ordered us to a hearing. We attended the hearing, and 
within the last few days were granted our licences. 


Go @getiea Cartage: Glivcence,fin.?the sedion, Of sWwacertoo, va 
carrier "must show a need for their service in the municipalities 
in which they intend to be licensed." This policy was adopted as a 
result of a meeting in July 1974 between Waterloo's licensing 
committee and local cartage and trucking associations. 
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Ironically, the PCV review committee which is examining 
every aspect of regulation of commercial vehicles in Ontario will 
be considering quite seriously the relaxation of requirements for 
the” entry ot for=hire carriers intocOntarro Markecs. “cero” Pikes ys 
infact, * that?” the province “wir *addpt Tea agin ve’ © *SrCness 
requirement, thereby opening transportation and distribution 
industries to competitive market forces. But for now the regulated 
and protected market is the order of the day. 


The Waterloo hearing policy was undoubtedly established to 
protect local carriers from any unregulated operators in the 
region, But'"carrYers with® PCV’ "Ficences, Yoperating™+through and 
beyond the municipality, far from being unregulated, are strictly 
controtied bythe orovince. "Inrough provincia: “LedirsidurOre= ane 
regulation, local carriers have several layers of protection from 
interufbban “carraers.” For “"exampie, sectror fo Ot tile} Puma 
Commercial Vehicles Act allows the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications to designate commercial cartage zones and to ask 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board to examine the economic impact 
on existing local and interurban carriers. 


During our hearings at the transport board, there were 
several local carriers opposed to our application. But the board 
concluded that UPS was serving a unique market, one shared by 
Canada Post and Canpar, a subsidiary of Canadian Pacific. In other 
words, in the “case of ™“provincially or “"pederaly = tegulacea 
carriers, local hearings of public necessity and convenience 
appear to be an unnecessary and duplicative regulatory procedures. 


Because of our need to serve every corner of Ontario, and 
indeed every Ortrzen; efficiently and with operational 
flexibility, we believe UPS and any other carrier in our position 
should be exempted from local cartage bylaws. Our principal 
competitor, Canada Post, is already exempt. 


No carrier operating province-wide can afford to commit 
staff and vehicles exclusively to specific communities and be 
expected to continue to serve Ontario's far-flung mines, mills, 
farms and smaller communities on a daily basis. The economics 
simply will not sustain a province-wide service forced to operate 
in some communities under cartage bylaws. 


3:20 p.m. 


The “Ontarlo. Highway, Transporteiboardas has stor yeare “in wes 
annual reports called for carriers to supply reliable and low-cost 
Small parcel service to northern Ontario, small communities and 
Many out-of-the-way places. We would very much like to provide 
that .service,,*-butiwe, feel=it' fe “onlva fair’ tree a, Service suchas 
ours be exempted again from local cartage bylaws. 


"would. Pikeweo recommend thatc=1n BilY etl,” under “section 2, 
a new subsection be added to be known as subsection 2(9) and to 
read as follows: 


"This “acc. Shall enot™ apply Co = motor or" other —venreves 
exclusively carrying parcels not exceeding 45 kilograms in weight, 
provided that such vehicles are operated by persons licensed under 
the Public Commercial Vehicles Act." 


eat 


Mrse Breaugh: ¢Iohave: a couple of questions regarding your 
br be fing On eipage) 4 = youseofferm;yours definition. ,of where, the,.line 
Should be drawn, that if a carrier operates. solely within one 
municipalityyemaybesyou might grant,that.Bill ll would kick in and 
the municipality would do the licensing requirement. It strikes 
meyo particularly inesthe -cartage,» business, . the nature -of the 
MHGUSeEY SE S1 tOrstakes eypirom Conese place to another ~and, ite ihas.no 
eoncern » with municipal boundaries. Aside from Metropolitan 
Toroneorn lvrcannotticonceiveisthatiathis isesta averywpractical way to 
proceed. 


Mr. Smith: Let me give you an example of a problem we 
face today. We now operate our terminal for Metropolitan Toronto 
in Mississauga. We have about 95 vehicles operating in the Metro 
area, aS far west as Oakville, as far east as Oshawa and about 30 
miles north of Metro Toronto. At present, we have Metropolitan 
Toronto cartage plates.on each. vehicle. Clearly it is not needed, 
but when you get into running the business and attempting to make 
Sure you have the proper licensed equipment . each . day for 
preventive maintenance, accidents or whatever it might be, we then 
foot the additional expense of the plates on the vehicle. 


Mississauga iS now contemplating a cartage bylaw. Our 
concern is, will we now have to have 90 more plates on the same 
vehicles that are housed in Mississauga yet operate pretty well 
wholly within the confines of Metropolitan Toronto? That is a 
little more graphic picture of how this jurisdictional problem 
arises. 


If our terminal was at 1 Front Street and we had 60 vehicles 
that never left the confines of Metropolitan Toronto, there would 
be no dispute at all as to whether we should or should not have 
Cartage plates. When it goes beyond that, what regulation are we 
then subject to? Are we subject to the Public Commercial Vehicles 
Act, are we subject to the local bylaw, are we subject to federal 
regulations because we have an X licence for the US and Quebec? 


Kitchener-Waterloo is a prime example. We just went through 
this scenario down there. It is my understanding that we are now 
Goimgerto. spe required jto have six, additional plates “On -each 
vehicle. Each driver will have to have a metal tag displayed on 
his shirt. This is how these bylaws can complicate the day-to-day 
running of the operation on a province-wide basis. 


Mr. Breaugh: You seem to be pointing out what many of us 
anticipate. The provincial minister seems to be making noises 
about. moving. out,.of the regulatory.field. While .that.minister is 
stepping out of one door, another minister is stepping back in a 
Side door saying, "We are now going to have the municipalities 
regulate in their own manner." Do you see any sanity in that? 


Mrs bao Machete bNOn. sla ndOet DOtAs The Pubhics CommerciadieVehi Ca es 
Act. was ,enacted. 55 4vearsey ago, in» l9I27.. and it. clearlyshas» the 
power to designate cartage bylaws. I personally do not think, at 
eacotasin ouUnRpOSi tion »wthat «we.would.want. tosibe ysubject. to. each 
individual municipality's bylaw in trying cae operate a 
province-wide service. 
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Mr. Breaugh: One of the problems we had in our area with 
allthis, and’) “amenot stirre thatyweipy Wl istgoing "toedos anything 
but further complicate the case, is that Ontario said, "We want a 
regional government out there, we want to establish a go-east 
policy and we want to develop an industrial base other than the 
large auto manufacturing Asectors"\So*we are ally sitting -oneeznhe 
councils out there working like mad to get these little industries 
out there. 


They are related to Toronto-based firms manufacturing a wide 
variety of parts .and finished: products. The.only hangup, is toseges 
that from Oshawa to Toronto. Whether you are supplying another 
company or shipping to an international market out of Toronto, you 
go through “two-icartage..zones. Siti iseems’ that’ #all wot. the..wOopkl the 
municipalities do to generate some new industrial base runs 
headlong into the regulatory process, which mitigates against us. 


For example, the cartage zone in my area runs roughly down 
through Pickering’. and» Ajax; 7so-ithat part’ of the GreqionMis Within 
the Metro cartage area and gets the same rates. If they come 
across the municipal boundary line into Whitby or Oshawa, they get 
zapped with double rates. I can see some sanity prevailing by 
saying you should eliminate those cartage zones or balance them or 
do something which allows for a little freer flow, but it seems to 
he that Billa? is going” to “setup "a -srtuation wheres; ™ instead of 
now having to go through two cartage zones, we may have to go 
through. .four.or five touwmake it” intoecTorento, 


Mr. Smith: You could well have that happen. 


You mentioned rates. I would like to draw to the attention 
of the committee that section 1 of the proposed act defines 
"business" as a business carried on within the municipality. Yet 
atthe top’ of page«.1ll}Y and in-uclause 4{3)"a); ie saysys "used tor 
Diver elor the’ - carriage ~tor 4 goods~=ior passengers...establish 
rates...either wholly within the municipality or to any point not 
more than five kilometres beyond its limits." There is a little 
inconsistency there in my view as to whether the business should 
pel wholly) within® thatt munderpallty? ol @ontt "knows St stnativisaause 
an oversight. 


Mr. Rotenberg: = Is that “same ‘wording: *not)’in’ the present 
legislation? 


Mri, YSMIiGheS Except. thateerne Subsection ewem (i) Lo egcaye, 
"for goods or passengers either wholly within the municipality..." 
It is in the present legislation, but when you repeal or eliminate 
section .227 you are then .leftrwith what=is inweitem wy, which)saeys 
OWLE Leste whol wy Wath to 


Mr. Breaugh: That is my problem. if don't quite 
understand, show) this sis agoingasto efit... itisGne s province «general hy 
steps out of regulation of the cartage industry, that may resolve 
the problem that my small manufacturers have now of having to go 
through two cartage zones. That may be resolved, but in its place 
they may be faced with having to go through four or five cartage 
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gones, and the’ companies having perhaps four or five rates to pay 
and, a little more likely, at least four or five sets of licences 
to get. It seems to me we may have a problem getting something 
from Oshawa to Toronto. 


Mpee Smchee + Thats kwhyil TSotake @thestodsition ©thabte il syou 
are operating outside of the municipality, then you ought to be 
subject still to the Public Commercial Vehicles Act and not have 
tow slayer supeGthe® regqiiativonsa9 I[firyoull are pigqoingoantos jopernate: din 
Windsor, and I will take just household moving, and you are making 
movesetlocaliy™ within thes municipality =. \cther! ctr -thinkuodt” Vis 
Perecectiy 4 wichin™® the@trights ofA Windsor: tol say 21 t's: going.) sto 
regulate that moving company. The problem you get is that when 
moving company now goes to two or three other communities, what 
regulations will apply to that moving company? 


Mr. Breaugh: Could the parliamentary assistant tell us a 
Pretiewbit tabout® the gntentions *of government tinal oof hrs? 


Mee Rotenberg fOr Sle idoesm@ not ‘realilyAlchange® anything 
ErOm*s thelm@ipr esent Ssection e227 obs thes Municipal (Actbecause 1227, 
Boek Pecomnes Chief swawartneroactan isi ands sthelnm cour t’"cases Dhallowsiija 
municipality to license those that carry on business within their 
municipality. It also allows the municipality to establish rates 
and fares to be charged by owners or drivers within or not more 
than five kilometres beyond its limits. The exact same wording is 
in the present legislation. 


3:30 p.m. 


The interpretation is that where a firm operates, say, 
wholly within Oshawa or Windsor, it is licensed municipally. Where 
they are doing long-distance moving or long-distance cartage it is 
under a PCV licence. The problem that United Parcel Service Canada 
Rasseiseethat-uat does® bothne They operate’ both totally @withing “a 
munacipality 7sand --iwnter- Sand’  intramtinicipal,s \“They** do “both. 
Therefore, they really come under two different provisions. They 
come under the Public Commercial Vehicles Act for operating from 
municipality to municipality and they come under the Municipal Act 
for the business they do totally within the municipality. 


In other words, if they are going from the Royal York Hotel 
to Yonge and Sheppard or from one point in Oshawa to another point 
in Oshawa, Oshawa is going to require a licence for that business. 
hieetchey are * going? -from ’mUniGipality=*toMmunicipality;”* Oshaway or 
Toronto cannot require a licence. They have to have a PCV licence. 
That “6 -thet*present situation and; ° asi slsinterpret ite ‘andicas sour 
staff and our lawyers interpret it, Bill 11 really changes nothing 
from the present legislation. 


Mies Beeaughey (thatiiis “inotedexactly WmycereoncermmeuMy eiconcern 
is that it has been stated on more than one occasion now, I 
believe, by more than one minister they would like to deregulate 
ther trucking@e andievthetwicartage & industry” Currently, it seems 
reasonablwihehear ithataedticis \thewkprovinceithatisyeis: going to 
regulate, govern, whatever, a kind of interjurisdictional cartage 
and trucking. 
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If: they step! Outs cfttthatjzeschen what leatindetiimicth: eis. Bad 
lly °which. clearlye definessy them right! of} agmunicroain tyr co rceves 
cartage within its boundaries and by kilometres or whatever it is 
outside of it. It seems to me the door is rather open to have a 
slight extension of that. 


I* want tomknowewhats your sclearmintentionssarerprs Est Ofgaid, 
did you consult with other ministries in drafting this provision 
so \that-«we@areiinotiiicaught sin athis;? problems and, secondly, yace. nt 
clearlyuyourm cdimtention notistoslet useget anvobved! any thate kindest 
messy situation so that it is clear who governs that cartage 
industry? 


Mr. Rotenbergiue Yes, we, did«.conSulte,.other ministries, 
Second, ng think Le is clear who governs what. The 


intermunicipalitiesy.. those hate’ go. oirome onepemuniciparitya, co 
another, are governed by PCV. Those that are totally within the 
municipal boundary are governed by the Municipal Act. 


When you talk about deregulation, which has not happened 
yet, aS we have only been talking about it, we also have the 
option raised by UPS and others to do some deregulation so far as 
municipal cartage licences are concerned. Cartage licences come 
under the general umbrella of what we have for taxis where they 
can limit the number. They cannot have a show-cause why you need 
it but they can set rates and things like that, which you cannot 
do for plumbers or bake shops or driving schools and so on. 


It would be the option of this committee, but I think one of 
the things, although it is not quite explicit. in what Mra (Smith 
put before us, we would probably want to have, although maybe a 
municipality can still require a licence for those who are within 
its municipality, is to deregulate it to the point where it does 
noteyhave: ‘anyyscontroliovery ratespiomsferes sone numberarof peopke Sin 
the business. 


A omunielpabityienow has) the right -bopscontrolpsthetinunbereo£ 
cartage companies operating within a municipality, and 
municipalities now have the right to control the rates within the 
municipality. It is for the cartage people, the movers or the 
Cartage people operating in Metropolitan Toronto, the Metropolitan 
Toronto Licensing Commission sets rates, as it does for taxis, but 
itpdoes noteset the «price in the vbakeushop- 


There have been no requests--this is the first one as far as 
I know--either from municipalities or from cartage companies to 
change that regulation because for many cartage companies it is an 
advantage. = leguessy Lt) is a@ bit PofymonopolisticacompetitionsanItaas 
an advantage to cartage companies that have licences to have some 
restriction about getting in the business or have restrictions 
about those coming into business being able to cut the fares to 
get business. 


We have those regulations, or the municipalities have the 
power to regulate cartage companies, such as taxi companies, to a 
far’? greater ™degreem ithaniesto tregulatesmalivetthe; mother «60rodd 
businesses they can licence. If you are thinking of deregulation 
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on@las province-wides basisivaty that yitime, adisthinkysthe initiative 
should come from this ministry to parallel some possible 
deregulations at the municipal level, but that deregulation has 
not come yet. 


This committee, and I guess our ministry, has ‘the option to 
recommend deregulation within the municipality for cartage 
licences, even before the PCV gets to regulate it. 


Mie -Breaugn aihej padi feiculty jel sam having is: sorting ~ out 
the work of one ministry and the stated intention of one ministry, 
asl opposed tosithesdratt degislation being put, in» front: .of us. by 
another. It seems to me they are in conflict and it seems to me 
your method ofseresolvingtrthat conflict. is; tosletaboth: the province 
and the municipalities have their way. 


Me, Robenberg?: With respect; Bille lb® iswkinie some qways’ f4 
nNewebebin buceingmanyawayst itiris sasconsolidation of) a number of 
DEewLous. elicensing ersectionsagin Jthes Municipall Act’ Iji2 and; our 
Minwskey, OSOOICROC eiconsideriq thes} panty? ofi eBid? eieliegto pbenanew 
legislation or breaking new ground or making any policy decisions. 
This part of Bill 11 is continuing the present system, the present 
regulations, the present rules, the present legislation, until 
such time as there is a decision made to make a change. 


The section we are referring to is not as if we are bringing 
inmnewe@registation.cltadis apconsolidation of licensing. ,Bill.)ll is 
a consolidation of many other sections of the Municipal Act. It is 
a consolidatromeort degislationicand sin. most; «cases “it: «is «notu.a 
change. In some cases there is a change. 


Mr. Breaugh: You make me very nervous. 


Meso omiths Yow made mention of the Jfach;, j72f 41 «heard jyou 
Gornectiy, that there. 1S) no change. I havea little difthicuity 
with that because clearly section 227 in my view differs from Bill 
11 with respect to wholly within--for example, in clause 4(3) (b) 
on page ll, it says, “limit the number of cabs or buses. used for 
hire or motor other vehicles used for hire for the carriage of 
goods or passengers, or any class or classes thereof, that may be 
operated in the municipality." Clearly section 227 says wholly 
within the municipality. 


Moe Rotenberge lewith’) |respect 4° Seither iwholly. within «aa 
municipality or to any point not more than five kilometres beyond 
iteh bimbtowerThatirisiwhat i227) says. 


Mrr isn thee ¢ Biete whe nia, Fews_OOKkes A2tbesclause..4 (3) (b) tette-says, 
"may be operated in the municipality." 


Mr. Rotenberg: Clause £.(3) (a) talks about the five 
kilometres beyond its limit. 


Maa Soinithcet tt. Says pes aml te then number) .of scabs. gor «buses 
used for hire or motor or other vehicles used for hire for the 
Carriage of goods or passengers, or any classmorm: classes thereof, 
that may be operated in the municipality," not wholly within. 
Again, you can take all the points in Ontario generating package 
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volume to be delivered into London, Ontario, and if London decides 
it *wants to restrict "the number? *of vehicles operating “ans the 
municipality, it has no effect on the volume being generated 
across the province. 


Mr.) “Rotenberg: sit may be semantic but “our “ilegal statt 
says those two sections mean the same thing. There was some 
drafting changes when's we were redoing ‘the’ Sections, but mthe 
intention of drafting this section of° Bill: LY was to*have *thessame 
rules as were in section 227. 


Maybe if the words "wholly within" would give you some 
comfort, I think we will have to take that--we are arguing over 
possible legal technicalities and, as I say, it was our intention 
to ‘havé ‘the™ same situation. afitthat pointer is* agreed with,w if 
putting one more) words in. gives*youl2ecomtornt, gewe: wilisicertainlg 
consider doing that because it was not the intention to allow them 
to license the one-way trips. 


I think there have been court cases on the fact that where 
the London Gompany is bringingithings into’ Toronto; Torontos cannot 
require a: Toronto ¢Licence™ for™ thateour legal vstath advises sthat 
would* apply “even -1£* thet@word ?"whotly "se wasii fet te outieo faathaky one 
situation. Subject to what our lawyers say on the rerun of this, 
if putting the word "wholly" back in--wholly with a "w"--gives you 
comfort, that is something that does not cause me too much problem. 


Mr. Smith: Well, it does take out the guesswork. If you 
are "wholly within" there is no question-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Wholly within, all within five kilometres. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It would seem best to give our consent 
ink order mot Uito: frequirerbiurther Plitegationyat Menae isi miehe 
intention of the ministry. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Because we have put the establishing of 
rates in one section and the limiting in another, we have made two 
sections out of one section. Maybe that is why the word "wholly" 
got’ Yert. tout. ‘of one» paxt for” 1e.e Aste isay,) = personallvias the 
intention is the same, and I have no problems with that one word. 
I do not think that is your main problem. Your main problem is the 
fact that a number of municipalities seem to require you to have a 
licence when you operate wholly within that municipality. 


Mr. Smith: It extends itself to where we may have a 
terminal in Cambridge and operate in Guelph, in Kitchener or in 
any one of the communities. On any given day we may have two or 
three vehicles in there. Are we conducting the business within 
that municipality? We have our terminal in Cambridge. We do our 
billing; *and®leverything “is done in sGambridge. Are wee! in Cfacty 
conducting a business in that municipality? That is where our real 
problem comes. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I think the question becomes one of when 
you. pick ‘up int "Kitchener “andi/"deliver in = Kitchener,|*even = ithough 
your terminal is in Cambridge, is that a business wholly within 
the municipality. Therefore, do you require a licence for those 
trips that you do wholly within that municipality? 
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Mr. Smith: It 1S a.unique: problem. 


Mr di Rotenbergeh alts) iseca eunigue;,problem:. because d..do not 
think there are very many firms in Ontario, except maybe Canada 
Post, which is exempt from this, that do the same sort of work as 
VOUndO. 


Mr GSheuhbarecanadianieaci tae does, . Fthink. 


Mr. Rotenberg: They would have the same problem with 
licensing as you would then, would they not? 


Mr. Smith: They tow Interestingly enough, in the 
Waterloo situation when we were charged with not having a cartage 
licence, ironically none of the couriers have licences. We asked 
the same guestion, why not Purolator? Why not Loomis? Why not BDC 
Bits CR 


3:40 p.m. 


Mr. Rotenberg: What was their answer? 


Mr. Smith: We were turned in by a competitor. They said, 
"You are the one who has the charge laid against you, that is your 
problem." 


Me nerDrandusewust, ale astde,. MY... Chagarman. 1. owas, thinking 
SOetnelwranmust\ sterriblyvs pleased. thats Ol, are +nO0u. picking.» up 
passengers at Toronto airport to complicate that issue. 


Mraeeysometnss I have a problem between regulation = and 
protection. 


Mi. Brandt: My serious question is I wonder how 
widespread the whole issue of cartage licences is among 
Municipalities in Ontario at the moment. Do you operate right 
across Ontario or essentially in all parts of Ontario? You did 
make some reference to expansion to the north and perhaps some 
other areas, but are there a number of municipalities that do have 
cartage licences now? 


Mr. Smith: Principally the same ones that we had early 
on. We have Windsor, Hamilton, Ottawa, the municipality of 
Toronto, Peterborough and I believe Sudbury, but most of those in 
fact really are not hearings, they are more a tax. It is $5 per 
plate or $10 per plate to operate your vehicle within the city 
Zam cS. 


The problem you have with any kind of legislation or 
regulation is .it gets,.outdated very quickly. When, you try to do 
something on a uniform basis, you have situations in Toronto where 
they require that the lettering be four inches high on the side of 
your vehicle. You have another municipality that requires that you 
have the telephone number and the address of your location. 


Clearly we think that really does not apply to ourselves 
because we do not stay wholly within the municipality. But those 
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are the obstacles it does create. We have not had much difficulty 
at all with cartage licensing per se, just up until this recent 
Situation in the municipality. 


Mr. Brandt -you.. have “only had ‘the “cnesecase,.-i15 "that 
COrrect? ” The one” you™ cite in” your brier “with ftesvect “to tie 
problem in Waterloo. 


Mr... oMich:. inact TDrODLem,. DlUS.TOrOnc Os Car. VeOi il jor 
We clearly met the criteria enacted in the bylaw but yet for some 
reason we were denied subseguent licences. It took a year and a 
half's delay through the Supreme Court to get those licences back. 
Clearly there was that problem also. 


Mr. Brandt: With your experience in operating--again 
going back to your brief, you operate in 48 states and a number of 
jurisdictions--what are they doing elsewhere that this committee 
might consider that seems to be working for your particular 
industry? Is there a better idea that we can borrow from someone 
else? What would you suggest in that respect? 


Mr. Smith: You would really start at the bottom and if 
you operate clearly within a municipality of any kind, then you 
are subject to their regulations. If you then go beyond that, then 
you have to get into the next level of regulation or jurisdiction. 
In the US it becomes the state. “ft could bea Local’ city, arcounty 
or a state-wide regulation. Then eventually when you get your 
interstate commerce certificates, you generally then are ahead or 
beyond most of all that local regulation. 


It depends upon the scope of your operation. If you operate 
federally, you ought to be under federal regulation. 


Mr. Brandt: “Ares you suggesting then “che @kind “Ole tis 
that we consider here is in operation at the present time in all 
of or some of the US jurisdictions? 


Mrcaomithe L-think pretty, imuchs so... ~ecannot, think =oOf scoo 
many places where the municipality does not have the right to 
control anything that is wholly within it. 


Me.  \Kotenberg: " For mM vclartricerton tict, (8 "you. Cpelace 
into Michigan, Pennsylvania or wherever, you have a state licence. 


Mra Smith: , Yes, You Can. That, bs. correc u. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You get a state licence to operate in the 
State. If you are operating, say, in Detroit, does Detroit require 
you to Nave a Licence as well, “or Pittsburg: some Other city, 
when you are operating wholly within the municipality? 


Mr. woMLins. Take ~NCwoUYOUK  CLCY, —slLis ewouL  Ittena Coe seat: 
liguor in the confines of New York City, then you are reguired to 
have a liquor permit, but not a cartage licence so to speak. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Is that a convenience licence, a fee as 
opposed to the necessity hearing approach? 
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Mr. Smith: Most local municipal licences eventually are 
fees /2Veryecseldom do cyou shave ans inspector. or “do you*'see any 
enLoreement io basicaliyvstor lsiguor they want@a record@of twho: is 
Rawle gqoors Sin ssthS cit yators Newroyork; ton etax sourposes «and 
everything else, which I would suspect is to control bootlegging 
or whatever it might be. 


Cigarettes are another item. There are very heavy state 
taxes on cigarettes in New York. It prevents the carriage of 
cigarettes in from New Jersey or someplace else without 
appropriate authority. 


Mri Brandt: What are the high fees in those 
municipalities you mentioned are licensing? 


Mreeeomitn<= [I believe: ‘Hamilton is $1]5eee PplatexylAgainyi ait 
is not the business that gets regulated per se, it is the vehicle. 


Mr. Brandt: In all instances is it the vehicle? 
Mr. Smiths: Yes. 
Interjection. 


Mr. Smith: It gets to be a problem especially around 
peak season where you may go out and want to rent three vehicles 
to handle an abnormal situation. You are sometimes stuck with the 
problem of putting a vehicle on the street without proper 
licensing. You just ®cannot= get sthe ® plate tback sin: ‘Toronto eright 
now even the public commercial vehicles have about a 10-day 
turnaround. If we decided tomorrow morning we needed an additional 
vehicle operating it would be the same problem. 


in?’ Toronto!) d:cbelieve theimfirstiyplate nows 2S.°$250,. and the 
balance is around $45 or $47. I may be off a few dollars. But in 
addition in Toronto now you have another situation whereby the 
driver of the vehicle is required to have a cartage driver's 
license. This isan expense, not to the “company butiito the driver 
who drives our vehicle. 


Mr. Brandt: Mr. Rotenberg, will there not be a positive 


impact sone hisnbindustty. witha respects /toncthean feeX istructurcer for 
plates and vehicles? 


Mn spRotenberg:* This)"ise parts ofmthemtaxi fsection which Yrs 
exempt from that, the $10-to-$25 cost recovery section. The 
drivers would probably be part of that taxi exemption. 


Mega prandt<° “Sot tlin®’tfacte fi they “wikietprobablyetremain- “the 
same, Or go up. 


Mr. Rotenberg: As I say, there is basically no change in 
the legislation from the present Municipal Act. 


May “Poaskiyou, Mrs Smith; i*when “you ‘operate wholly within 
Metropolitan ~Toronto, “or ‘wholly within the o-municipality of 
Hamilton, do you feel it is fair that you should operate under a 
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Gifferent regulation than your competitors who operate fully 
within that municipality? 


Mr. Smith: When we operate a vehicle wholly within we 
operate under the regulations. That iS why we have cartage 
licences in Hamilton. 


Mr. .ROtCenberg<)) Ivy am: crying, toe get. the schructe of eyour 
presentation. Then are you objecting to having to have a municipal 
licence when you operate wholly within a municipality, as your 
competitors do? 


Mr. Smith: What I am really objecting to is the overlap, 
which isa unique “problem Gortus. sAgainjeil got backi@and. say the 
province awarded a licence that says we can go between any two 
points in Ontario. The guestion becomes: Does that exempt us from 
municipal jurisdiction? 


Mr. Rotenberg: The point I am really making to you is, 
Simply because you have a PCV licence, do you think that should 
give you some advantage operating totally within a municipality 
Over your competitors who do not have a PCV licence? 


Mr. Smith: I certainly dows 2 (think. the sorominceiams Elan 
more capable of regulating and governing transportation than any 
municipality. I think it is a system-wide setup that the province 
has to be concerned with. It is a network. 


Mr. Rotenberg: 7You ethensethinkwithe proyvincescshould greadliy 
take over all local licensing as well as cartage-- 


Mr. Smith: It is clearly within its power. They have not 
chosen to do so, but the minister could at any time. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do you think that should be just one 
provincial licence, rather than municipal licensing for people in 
your business? 


Meio Smithes . Yaswould Schink, Gso, aiyvessand, qwouldS@much, srather 
have one licensing board to go to than 30 or 40. I think anybody 
would who is in our business. There the rules are the same, the 
Cyiteria is dd ardviovesiand 4-all. .ohetyvour® competitors. are .-then 
operating in the same environment, not different environments. But 
I would clearly favour one licence-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do you feel then really that a person who 
operates wholly in London, Ontario, is the same as you are, who 
operates wholly within the province? It is the same business. 


Mr. Smith: I cannot see how we differ. We operate within 
London. We will pick up packages in London for delivery to London. 
The major difference in the wholly-within is that might be only 
half of one per cent of our daily delivery volume dictating the 
rest of the business. 


Mr. Breithaupt: So therefore you could not have a 
vehicle solely committed to being with the city of London and 
attracting that cartage licence situation. What I gather you would 
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favour is your having a PCV licence freeing you of any requirement 
to prove necessity within a municipality. Therefore, if there was 
an additional fee being tacked on, in effect, you would prefer 
that that was just an automatic payment as opposed to any 
requirement for the municipal hearing? 


3250) 0.10, 


Moe Smith: That is  correctgocbecause when syoumego vito. the 
transport board it has the power to eliminate any community that 
makes a ‘representation. Every licence is tailored. to the 
application. So clearly if there was opposition to a business 
representations can be made and the board will say this is for the 
carriage of goods, excluding the city of Brampton. How many 
licences in Toronto have excluded the city of Brampton? 


MigveenpOs © Was -JUSt eGOing,., toy say air. chalrmar,,. that 
this is an extension of the theme that we were discussing last 
week when we used Summers as an example for a licence provincially 
and they could then be licensed again locally and have additional 
regulations in both. 


We were saying in committee that maybe if the province does 
license someone provincially--and I am not suggesting there was 
unanimous agreement, but there was certain discussion around 
that--then the province should extend that licensing. They should 
not have to get a separate licence locally. 


Nreeeomith: Mins BEpp,otheremaree ashumberjoftrthings of] that 
nature that we were talking about. 


Moe  ROmenberg.EePhegePcy, tlicences albowssiyoujeo scarny Jonly 
between municipalities and not within a municipality. 


Mreee Epp: That, st¥another i-extension «of Sthat “particular 
thing we were discussing. 


Mr cenmibreithaupe:s sWeqehaves gustie beenjetold <that, the UPS 
licence allows delivery and pickup from any point and therefore it 
also covers-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. Under the PCV Act, as I understand 
it, it does not regulate deliveries or pickups totally within the 
same municipality. Whether UPS has a PCV licence or not, when they 
Gosgirombones pointssinwToronto ,to <another,,point, -in..Toronto. ;they do 
not have to have a PCV licence and no PCV regulations apply to the 
trips totaliyiwithin: al municipality. 


MrietePbes Meteeme iget: one iifuntbergclaniftcatiomponp that: 
You speak here about the region of Waterloo. Do you have a licence 


to deal with the region of Waterloo? You cannot, for instance, 
pick something up on Columbia Street in Waterloo and deliver it to 


King Street in the city of Waterloo, but can you pick something up 
in Waterloo and take it to Kitchener? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. This goes right back to the beginning. 


Mray Epp: You cangpick Lteupeiats Onemmendeofwkingssereet in 
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Waterloo and you can take it to the other end of King Street in 
Kitchener, the same street but different cities. 


Mr. o Smithy Vimsdabl yo nows wemitan! pick | ups andengos ienween 
any two points, same street, adjacent, same municipality. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That is because you. also now have a 
region of Waterloo-- 


Mreisemiths: Thatriemcorrect. 
Mr. Epp: But you couldnot with your “cartagesalicence? 


Mr. Smith: Technically we could not before, because the 
bylaw was employed. 


Mr. Epp Y MBuneT you. could Cake 1t from) One ACI CY “2neetne 
region to another city in the region? 


Mr. Smith: No. That is another problem, because the PCV 


Act exempts a single municipality and the licensing is at the 
regional level. 


Mr. Epp: But not in all regions? 
Mr. Smith: Just that particular region, to my knowledge. 


Mr. Brandt: Confusion there was caused by the former 
mayor. 


Mr. Epp: Is that Edith Macintosh? 
Mr. Rotenberg: Metro also has a regional licence. 


Mr. Epposiithanks, (Andy. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. Gentlemen, 
if we can take a look at the time, we have two more groups that 
wish to appear before us today. The third group is the Canadian 
Mobile Sign Association, Messrs. Theriault and Kelland. There is 
no brief. Are those gentlemen here? Do you want to come up please. 
You have no written brief, is that correct? Fine, thank you. 


Interjection: Can you tell us when we will finish? 

Mr. Chairman: I do not know. It depends on the members 
and the brevity of their questions and the answers. If we muzzle 
Breaugh and Brandt we will be done by 4:30. 

Mr. Breaugh: You are welcome to try, any day any way. 

Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, please identify yourselves. 

MroeeeTheniaukt: OMy omamesei sts Philipy? theriaukt. 7eaI7ameithe 
president of the Canadian Mobile Sign Association. I have with me 


Paul Kelland, in the middle, and we also have a gentleman, Mr. 
Charles Ross, who is a lawyer from London, Ontario, with us today. 
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Mr. Brandt: AS « formers sypokitvician;, Be ,wieht foadd,; Mr. 
Chairman, jJusteso we can identify his lineage. Mr.) Ross was a 
controller with the city of London, a well-respected politician of 
the wrong political party. He is a fine gentleman. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Which one of the political parties? 


Mr. Brandt: I won't say. I just wanted to set the record 
straight. 


Mr. Breaugh: There is only one wrong political -party. We 
all know that. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, who will be your spokesman? 


MroiPhervaubieis To would «hike -«toyespeakis figst.as, -president 
of the Canadian Mobile Sign Association, if I may. 


Mranwchabkemanes Yes: 


Mee siherd aultse Thentll would hike «to, epass- 2t ion to Mr. 
Kelland and Mr. Ross for any questions. 


Tol came Phe re weht Operiroe: gy 0tneFtOaspass a Bill .Jdl4.,.wath,) some 
modifications, if necessary. The mobile sign industry is in need 
of this legislation in order to Survive. We would like to give you 
some history on the Canadian mobile sign industry, as well as 
pointing out to you some reasons for endorsing Bill ll. 


The mobile sign industry began in the mid-1960s. These 
companies would manufacture and rent mobile signs to merchants 
throughout Canada for short periods of time. Merchants find that 
the mobile sign is a very significant part of their advertising 
strategy. 


During the 1970s, municipalities decided to impose controls 
On our industry, so enabling legislation was sought and, in turn, 
municipalities were granted the right to prohibit or regulate the 
mobile sign industry. When the time came to pass’ bylaws, 
municipalities found very tough difficulties in writing 
regulations because we were mobile and very portable and they 
chose, in a lot of cases, to ban them. They found it was easier to 
deal with us in that manner. 


Areas of concern that this association found seemed to be in 
the enforcing end of regulations. They found it very expensive to 
GOmtbis te sande chicgesrcauced, sdiffiiculties pun . istructium ng es gaur 
regulations. Conseguently, some municipalities chose to prohibit 
Signs completely. When this happened, the mobile sign industry 
formed an association, and this is when we began doing research in 
Canada and in the US. We also went to the municipalities to see 
what their problems were and found that, if licensing were 
available, the municipalities could deal fairly with the industry. 


The Canadian mobile sign industry recognizes many problems 
with ¢bi lic divkte butomwe ttrust «that! thysprcommittecAwribsesee qéttrito 
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Change areas where this bill would remove an individual's rights 
to make a living. We also trust that, in making changes in Bill 
ll, this industry's needs for licensing privileges will be put 
into place. Furthermore, we would like to take part in any changes 
that, might occurs*th@e, eitect) the foperationmofitthice snobile wsign 
industry invOntario. 


Ii would. like Sto thank, the committee for allowing us to ‘be 
here today, and TI *wowlaSkiketito tucnSthis wover® tol Mra mKeliand.s If 
there are any guestions, I am sure he would be pleased to answer 
them. He also has a little brief that I am sure he could read off 
here. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Would you carry on, Mr. Kelland? 


Mr. Kelland: | Okay. Mr. “Theriault ’s company “and “my own 
have perhaps been the longest in the business in Canada as far as 
mobile sign companies are concerned. Perhaps our existence would 
have been easier if we could have been classed as a legitimate 
business, but we seem to have been fighting prohibition every time 
we set up in a municipality, mainly because of the frustration 
that municipalities have not had the ability to treat one member 
of the industry better than another. 


We find operators who get into the business do things that 
are totally irrational, such as putting signs on sidewalks, 
putting fashion signs in residential areas, and things that are 
against Ccommon@:sensese? Initordern for thesecbtyeetol controisci tyme 
found with the lack of power under the Municipal Act that the 
easiest way was to make a direct prohibition. 


It was not until last year really, in discussion with some 
of the municipalities, that this even came up. We just seemed to 
hit prohibition after prohibition. In the Toronto area alone, we 
have reached a prohibition in Vaughan, in Scarborough, in York, in 
Etobicoke and in North York. All over the place we have found, 
over the last number of years, our territories getting smaller. 


However, if you look at other areas of industry, 90 per cent 
of all the companies that use us are small businessmen. They 
cannot™-atford, say 7 toMadvertise Sin cthesStareor ttheRSun on (evitor 
radio, to reach people who will come to their particular mall or 
their particular strip plaza to purchase. With the use of a mobile 
sign “they#are* Mablem@itossdeal Gditrectlymtwa thelipeopies tin 6fenetr 
neighbourhood, and surveys have proved that, of these small 
businesses, 90 per cent of the people who buy from them come from 
a three-mile radius of their store or their enterprise. 


The-"mobale’ sign *helpseto get’ to *peopieswoe are’ out..." find 
myself, if I see something I am interested in, and I am there, I 
will turn in-~and look att. That was the “Orrginar concept “of sere 
mobile sign. It was not designed merely as a Sign. It was designed 
as an advertising medium to complement a small business. 

4 p.m. 


These days we have found that we are turning down more 
orders a day than we can fill, basically because the signs are 
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illegal in certain areas. There has been, and we find now, a lack 
of power by the municipalities to set something up. So, as a way 
of taking care of bureaucratic frustration, they see a mobile sign 
and ask whose it is. No one knows whose it is, who the operator 
US; “how (to get: -controliotiuit .clfsran soperator -is:-.a .smali.-opernator 
and does not apply for a permit, we find we reguire more people to 
get permits than we do to install signs. There may be one going to 
Markham, one going to: North ‘York, others going to various areas. 
How do we handle all this? 


It is similar to the United Parcel Service situation, except 
far greater. We are smaller operators and we operate in such a 
Vast’ area’ of ‘Toronto. *It has been found. that the municipalities 
recognize that the signs are beneficial. Under the act as it is 
now they cannot treat someone working with them, in trying to 
Control ahd .do things in.j.as egitimate ewaysol with icanys more 
preference than they can somebody else who does not. There is no 
way of gathering merit points or working along with the city. It 
becomes a Situation where either you cannot pass a law, or they 
have to prohibit. 


This is why we are supporting Bill 11. The one thing we do 
object to is in terms of the human factor. We would like to see 
some form of appeal, if it should come to a situation where the 
human factor should come into being, some means of protection, as 
Mr. Theriault already mentioned. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Perhaps the parliamentary assistant 
has a response to that or a guestion. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Not a response as much as a question. I 
am delighted to see someone coming here and saying he supports 
Basel Ts 


Mieeoerenauvtr= £t does not happen too often, 


Mr of Rotenberg:s It does not happen too, often, but it does 
happen. 


Mi eorandt:) [toas*aeshock tojyour system, no doubt. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I would like to put in a word of caution. 
Edo not think “Bill Jl: will do for the mobile sign industry what 
theysindustrv-thinks the-billTemightedo =forjit. 


Mr. Breaugh: We get one a week. 


Mrs Rotenberg: Under Bilt 1 under any licensing 
regulation, the company can be licensed, but it is our opinion 
that the licensing of a business does not specify the product. In 
other qwords .ain pyoune licencei-youpcannot sayh theres .can’ only. be 
four-foot signs, or six-foot signs, or that sort of thing. 


You have two basic markets for your mobile signs. One is on 
private property, which some of the members of this committee 
dealt with a few weeks ago under the Planning Act, and that would 
be done by zoning. Whether it is a municipality discovering it can 
zone on private property or shopping centres, either as a general 
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rule or a particular rule, it can specify the size of signs and so 
on. 


When you are on public property, such as boulevards and so 
on, the municipality has the power to sign agreements with anyone 
for easements or for having signs on public property. Neither of 
those two will be covered by licensing, that is, the size of 
product’ or/ the "typerse&= product pe but? citcensingl wonldesgiveg the 
municipalities the power to regulate your basic effort to keep out 
the fly-by-nights, so that they know who you are. Posting bonds 
and that sort of thing would be covered. I think that would be of 
some assistance to you. If that is what you are looking for, that 
type of thing would be covered. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Presumably the municipality can say, as 
some now have, that it does not want such matters, and, therefore, 
will not grant licences to them at all. 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. You see a municipality cannot 
prohibit anybody from being in business in its area. In other 
words, lf it chooses;inot (to, hicense fageclass aofMipusiness 7a thac 
means the business can operate without a licence in reference to 
that part of it. Saying "We will not license mobile signs" does 
not prohibit the businesses. It just means they are not being 
regulated. But whether they are or are not licensed, the 
municipality, not through Bill 11, but through other = methods, will 
get at the product. Where it goes and the size, type, colour, 
amount. of )2ight¢rand ablethat Sort §rot *stwiittwilin bes done oy 
something else, not by licensing. 


Mr. Brandt: It is effectively the same thing. 


Mr. § MacOouarriest® 1 hitat minietpalityiewanteneto Vines Roan@iscays, 
for instance, that mobile signs should be two feet by two feet, 
and not-- 


Mr... «Rotenberg :0) Notarin wthete Licensing G@bylaw. Wilitiecan "be 
done under zoning if it is on private property and under other 
regulations)'1£ “1tuWis Mon # public! property, i Pbut cnet stundergitine 
licensing regulations. 


Interjection: They would have to do that under’ the 
Municipal Act. 


Mr. Rotenberg; Under the Planning Act for private 
property, and under several sections of the Municipal Act for 
public. property.) .They can do step bumtilicensing dese ot "do that 
for them. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Right now if they pass a licensing bylaw 
that for all intents and purposes is reasonable and rational, 
surely in setting down the regulations affecting the disposition 
of signs, the size -0f signs fand =the rest Of tit; they ican pass 
regulations to that effect, can they not? 


Mr. "Rotenberg: "Not urders@thiver® acts ono. ¥? THISIG does Mot 
give them the power to regulate product. 
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Mr. Kelland: Under the right part, they -can. 


Mainly they.could not give us licences at all before. The 
only way we could operate a mobile sign was to apply for a sign 
permit. 


Mika eROLeN ber seesvOure Wi lhe not “get at) lecences *ftor Yeach 
individual sign; you will get a licence as a business. 


Mr. *"Kellana: That-s1s “right. 


We have never been able to get a licence as a company. If we 
have, say, 200 units, every time we want to put a unit in we have 
POmUe micmelY cence moteva ipermic Lor lt. We fad. to get. pDplanning 
permission. We had to get lot plans. There were so many things you 
had to get. 


There could be 1,000 operators; whereas, the cities told us 
before ~theypidad: notevhavervethe abilityvosto licence and! to,pget= va 
handle on who was operating in their area. Because of all the 
frustration, they would virtually prohibit. 


Mee Se ROCeDDeLGss  FrOMeathac -POENt, Ofer View. ethis =wilh help 
you. 


Mr. Kelland: --the- province will say," "Okay, ~we--will 
give you a licence and let you operate anywhere." What we are 
asking is that with this licence provision--they licensed taxis 
before, but there is nothing given to license mobile sign 
companies. 


Mee JRocenpera:) They Ewilla= nowy, be™, allowed (to- license 
mobile sign companies, but not each individual sign. 


Mr. kel bands NO,» but weycan shave a DOOK Of rules to work 
with with the city to allow us to operate; to maintain our licence 
we can work by certain provisions. We do not mind that. 


Mainly what we are trying to do is to have the books say, 
"Yes, mobile sign companies can operate." We do not have that as 
such right now. We have been fighting this the last 10, 12 or 14 
years. 


Because the book does not say we can operate, it is 
automatically assumed we cannot operate. That is what we run into, 
court case after court case. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: What does clause 2(4)(f£) mean, if they 

SERA LY ee Ae SCE | ST ee ‘ ‘ 5 ’ 
Cannot make regulations with respect ‘to size and the rest of it, 
"regulate, govern and inspect the premises, facilities, equipment"? 


Mrs Rotenberg: But not the product < That is the 
equipment that you use, not the product that you sell. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: "...and other personal property used or 


Kept eloreenire “tnes+connection*= with ~ the “carrying ‘on* “of “the 
business... 
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Mr. Rotenberg: We may be able to get in under--you have 
raised a point and that is that it is kept for hire;--because the 
signs are rented out. I guess that would be similar to renting out 
a Car’. 


Mrs. Brandt: Shiistase unique business: 


Mr. Rotenberg: It would be similar to an automobile 
rental company or people who rent chairs and tables. Their 
eguipment is for hire, to be regulated. Therefore, maybe signs for 
hire could be regulated. 


The boat livery that hires boats can be regulated. Possibly 
it should. be under, that section for hire, 1f£ you are on rentals. 


Mr. MacOuarrie: “This “is. what. £ thought... Liesl [were wane 
Sign people I would not be too optimistic and falling over myself 
with joy and gladness at this piece of legislation. 


Mr. Kelland: We probably are not in love with any piece 
Of legislation; that aiseccue. 


Right now, of our previous territory 80 per cent is illegal 
and basically the main reason comes down to bureaucratic 
Frustration as to how to handle an industry. We are totally 
different from signs. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Most of your signs are four by six. 


Mr. ‘Kelland: They go from three by “five -€0 Verght iby 212, 
some of them, with everything in between. 


Legislation controlling sizes does not bother us; our main 
bother is earning enough money to pay our wages, pay our rents, 
look after our expenses, and stay afloat. We do not mind if we 
have to go into a licensing formula to prove our willingness to 
work within the community legitimately. Fine, we will do that. 


Basically we have had freedom and no laws against us up till 
now, but in actual reality we have not. We have been legislated 
out of existence for no real reason as far as the association 
members go. We have to support some place that would give us a 
foothold to work with in the communities. 


Mr. Brandt: One of the questions I was going to raise 
has been answered. 


in effect, what has been. happening, jn...a , number of 
municipalities is that there has been a total prohibition put on 
your type of business through a number of various means. and 
measures. I have seen it happen in my own community where they 
just. .effectively,«safiter” going Wiehroushe zonance.optionswras” an 
example, with no more than one sign within 500 feet of another 
Sign, setback requirements and all of this kind of thing--after 
having gone through all of that--we literally just legislated you 
right. out.of existence. I find that.very difficult to take. 


One of the’things in Bill diwthat we are attenpting to do is 
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to allow businesses to operate. There is an inherent right in this 
province for a business to be given the opportunity to function 
and I take strong exception to what some municipalities have done. 
I think they have very substantially overstepped their authority 
and their bounds by using the legal weapons at their disposal to 
arbitrarily stop the,signs in. some instances. In cases that I can 
think of there has been very little community opposition to the 
Pani - Oe CDAETION WOE dO. 


LS iWalcecOrsslaceootne .otnerrusrde Tore “it. Aesthetically, 
sometimes you fellows do a terrible job. You cluster signs, put 
Enema too Ccloseitorthes roadway andido a lotlfof things “that: think 
have caused you some harm as well. 


However ,<(o havingss said) that p°1 “do! inot. agree “with ‘this 
Overreaction on the part of some municipalities where they have 
FUSE OuUitemoarnbitnarily t¢statced “that, "All “Signs “are” “bad. ~ They 
should all be banned and therefore we will not allow mobile 
Sons wav latching they. have "a very real place @iin- -our 7'socirety.. 
Particularly in commercial areas I think they look guite nice. I 
have heard people say that they like the look of your signs. 
Personally, I do not take exception to them. I think they brighten 
up some rather dull commercial areas, particularly in suburban 
strips where people expect to see that type of thing. I do not 
like them in residential areas and that can be controlled by 
zoning. 


Axe o Oiniton, ths 


Mr. ekotenberg: ‘Mree Brandt, det omew interrupt. you. "2, think 
both you and the delegation will be pleased to know that most of 
the sign regulations are now done under section 141 of the 
Municipal Act which gives extraordinary powers over signs, which 
they do not have over most other devices. The other committee 
which dealt with the Planning Act is recommending that section 141 
be repealed and that signs on private property henceforth be 
controlled only under the zoning bylaw. We found that a number of 
municipalities were controlling signs under a zoning bylaw and a 
number of others under section 14] of the Municipal Act. 


Section 141 of the Municipal Act will be repealed one or two 
years after the new Planning Act comes into effect to give the 
municipalities the power over signs, but that will take away a lot 
of the abusive power which you allege has happened by municipal- 
ities” in controlling signs. ‘It will make the business of these 
gentlemen much easier because if a shopping centre is zoned for 
mobile signs, then all these other rules and regulations cannot be 
imposed upon them. 


Mreuepranct: With respect, Mrv Rotenberg, what “does 4 
businessman do during the interim? There are many businesses today 
ome theriverynbrink of survivals When unilaterally “and arbitrarily 
thevegare Gustivsimoly isaying, »"@here? shall@ibe no ‘signs: “in Sour 
community," they are effectively legislating them out of business. 
What do they do for the next year or two years until these-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. Brandt, the municipalities have those 
sign bylaws legally under section 141 of the Municipal Act. We are 
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savina» that, .in, the, future, salis sign. controls, Gn preivete property 
have to be done under the Planning Act. We are giving the 
municipalities... an, ,OpPpoBtunaty Blo =» revises -cheltcmeby laws oland: wert 
bylaws under the Planning Act so there will not be a hole in the 
middle where signs are totally out of control. 


By taking away the powers in section 141, we are correcting 
the problem that you think should be corrected, but we have to 
give the municipalities a reasonable amount of time to pass a 
Substitute bylaw for the one they have now, because many of the 
sign bylaws in many municipalities under section 141 are quite 
proper and guite legitimate. If they have to re-enact them under 
the Planning Act, they have to have some time to do that. 


Mr... MacOuarrie:. One fof “the. things i oshave noticed “is 1 
think these mobile signs are most freguently seen, in _ the 
municipality with which I am most familiar, when new businesses 
are opening up. When businesses open you get mobile signs 
displayed or when a business is trying hard to stay in business, 
advertising specials and so on, but usually they set a time limit 
by regulation, which says they cannot have the sign there for any 
more than a month and a half or whatever it might be. Is that the 
type of thing you people could live with? 


Mriwa Kebland:,.¥%es paathat. (COuULG bedue luved. Swi thaw) cna nese 
Municipality. That is why I Say we are-- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Because after a while they get to be a 
nuisance. 


Mr.oe Theriault: c.Ohsavesw peheyesbecome oka. wtrece Inv Gther 
words. They are no use to the merchant who is renting them. 


I have been working with Kitchener and Cambridge most 
recently in dealing with the new bylaw in that area, and they are 
suggesting four months per year. We can live with that. We find 
that most merchants have four sales per year, or the merchants 
will group together and have a sidewalk sale or something like 
this. ,We-rcan” live. with. that yesands we endorse @etlatie typerroc 
regulation. 


Mr. Kelland: Under the Department of Transport rules we 
are allowed up to four months a year, either all at one time or 
one month at a time, however the customer wants to use it. That's 
Fine. eWe _have, .founds, that «the signtawill® loser atcesabid 1 ty. Gite 
identify the same way because it becomes part of the scenery. It 
was meant to be portable, in and out. That's what gave it the 
Special ring. If people saw it, they knew something special was 
happening. 


MY... Bhan C cen AS, «an wlGxXtensS1 OnieuO lithe twmeuesctsOrnmewOr  pitie 
Survival of your business and the startup of a new business that 
Mr. MacQuarrie was talking about, you made a point earlier which I 
think is quite valid. 


There are marginal businesses, particularly in the retail 
sector, ln) thisaprovance,. that canistseatford thestraditionad forme 
of advertising. They are just prohibitive, newspaper, radio or 
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whatever else it might be. I have some idea of the cost of renting 
your portable signs from having had some of the people who were 
caught in the problem in my area call me to indicate their concern 
with what Sarnia township, which happened to be the municipality, 
had done. I don't know whether you work in that area or not. 


Quite frankly, there. are businesses that can afford no other 
form of advertising except the type of advertising that is 
available through your type of portable sign. I think it does have 
a very legitimate, responsible, proper role in society as a 
commercial retail endeavour. I think it is inappropriate--I want 
POROOR OD Tecorde saying. Chat]=--fLormea totals prohibition.of£* your...kind 
of business. I can see some controls in terms of some of the 
things I mentioned before under zoning, setbacks, the distances 
between Signs to make sure they're not clustered too much. In some 
instances, they can become traffic hazards, if they are not 
properly placed, and so forth. 


Having said that, I think some municipalities have gone well 
beyond the bounds of responsibility in terms of your business and 
I take exception to it. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That is one reason-- 


Mr. Brandt: I agree with what the ministry has done and 
with the direction we are going. The only thing is that we are 
talking perhaps two years from now in order to impact on some of 
the municipalities that have kicked these people out. 


Philosopmicakly vand'tin? every “other respect,.<18 finds it 
morally wrong for a province that is attempting to foster, promote 
and build business to allow that kind of thing to happen. I don't 
know what can be done to expedite some corrective action. It just 
does concern me. If I were a part owner of this business, I think 
I would be very annoyed. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Be happy the government is moving in the 
BLohteca rection. 


Mie ae iuenc tails gale NO JUnNADDY. eel DyUSue sald etnessqovernment 
is moving in the right direction. It is a guestion of when and how 
Tipckivea eine Code remtommne lp, notwwonlLyiLyour business, Ddut 1 am 
thinking about the guy who needs your business to survive. 


Mr. Kelland: As an example, we have been working lately 
with North York. We have been prohibited there for about six 
years. We have a working relationship. We call and see if it is 
okay to put a sign in a certain area for two weeks, a month, and 
we've been getting some success with that. 


Mississauga was going to prohibit the signs last year and we 
Sat down with them. I call bylaw enforcement myself every week or 
two weeks to find out if they have any problems and we could take 
care of them. 


A Lot of municipalities like Mississauga realize that Bill 
11 can give them the avenue to issue a _ licence and if someone 
doesn't want to go along “with regional »provisions, they “can 
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withdraw that licence. But they can give a licence to the ones who 
work with them and we can work hand in hand. They are now waiting 
to see what is happening with Bill 11, and they are thinking that 
they Can, work with Wwsjon. Biller! . This =ftallwwe (expect to dratties 
bylaw to come into effect when Bill 11 becomes legal. Hopefully, 
Lt will come through. 


Mr. Brandt: Could we get from the ministry, Mr. 
Rotenberg, a very clear definition of what this sign is, whether 
it is equipment or’ a’ product or if it falls under “the> category 
that Mr. MacQuarrie was talking about earlier? I think that would 
be helpful to us. I don't know that we necessarily need it now but 
we should get some specific legal ruling or clarification in that 
clause. 


Mr Rotenberg: “ft was, Our intention sthat Sorte or ything, 
the .tproduct™ sign ,? could snot arpe ws, reguratca, The purpose of 
regulating things for hire was done so, for example, if one went 
to a park to hire a boat, the boat would be safe. The regulation 
or specification about things for hire was from the point of view 
of health and safety, not for general products. 


We may narrow down that section so that, whereas a 
municipality can license these people, they cannot specify under 
licensing theiasize of, thé signjasthe icolounss@andtithat st sore. of 
thing. That would be done by zoning. 


EIA) wll « 


Mr. Ross: Mra Chairman, the problem is that 
municipalities feel threatened when they do not know who they are 
dealing with, and Bill 11 will cure that, because they will be 
dealing with licensed people. 


Mr... Rotenberg: iFrom that (point fof aviewoete think (52) DarEt 
isj'going) toi be stat ibigneadvantagesetommunicipaliciessaGgl “am gvery 
pleased that you and the municipalities have a positive attitude 
towardsvthis partwof what Biel Ll awitiedo--— 


Mr. Ross: For the last 20 months we have been working on 
a bylaw <in ~ILondon to =regulate” “the "industry, ganceeit-<gets so 
complicated trying to draft planning-type legislation to 
control--and of course we have our problems in London with our 
Sign bylaw anyway. 


But if the administration that had to run the matters could 
assure the politicians of whom they were dealing because of a 
Licence iprovision,mlake the taxi Some of CN inggelenein aeslOU .Of etic 
problems would disappear. So we would urge you to give us an 
opportunity to get licensed and prove who we are, prove we are 
responsible people and not the fly-by-night operators who were in 
the business a few years back. That is really what we are here 
urging. you to, ao. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. Chairman, just. a comment?’ This 15 sn 
interesting difference from what we had a few moments ago with the 
man from the Canadian Federation of Independent Business, who did 
not want any licensing or regulations. He said businessmen did not 
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want it, and here is a group of businessmen who certainly do want 
it. So there is no unanimity out there. 


Mr. ebandt 3 No. They  iwants to, be, regulated .so> at “least 
they are recognized and can survive. I think there is a-- 


Interjection. 
Mr. Brandt: Yes. 


Mr. Kelland: There is a little (inaudible) legislation, 
but that does not work for us. We have to have that, as Mr. Ross 
mentioned, when they know who they are dealing with. If they are 
dealing with recognized, licensed people, then they can sit down 
and work with us; but when they are dealing with us and we sit 
down and are dealing with them, and all of a sudden another one 
pops out of the woodwork and another one and we do not know who 
Cnis 1Sie Chere sis -no.control.on it. 


Mine ROSS a2) The wother thing 1- would. like - fo mention; " Mr. 
Chairman, is that I really believe there has to be some way in 
which someone who is turned down on a licence application can have 
a guick and easy remedy where he can appeal. I think that would 
apply to any licensing municipally, because many municipalities do 
note have. .iaseveryao high: level, of Jsophisticationerwhen ‘they are 
exercising those powers and for the small businessman faced with a 
major court expenditure or what have you it can be guite expensive. 


Municipalities have a very quick and easy remedy. If a fine 
is going to be imposed, they go through the provincial court, 
Criminal division. If there were some guick and easy remedy, not 
just for mobile sign operators but for anybody who is turned down, 
now is the time to do it. 


When your municipal bodies are being given some licensing 
powers that, I would submit, would be a time for your committee to 
recommend some guick and easy way to appeal from a purely 
municipal decision, perhaps something like an Ontario Municipal 
woOSlLGsisi tuations OfMcourse,, (thatieis “six ‘to eight weeks® ‘now, “but 
something like that: an administrative tribunal that is probably 
already in existence and already familiar with municipal 
applications. And someone would have that right. 


It might be okay in Toronto, where there are lots of media 
and Epiou Garehimot sgoing to’ bel labused, |) but, if «your sare © giving 
municipalities the powers we would like to see them have to 
license and if you are insisting that they have public hearings 
and what have you, I would appreciate the thought that there would 
be guick and easy appeal. 


Mp. wiGlr bros: EMre aGhalirman,. La will “not, -take= much. time; 
because I am not a regular member of this committee, but I can 
never let an opportunity go by when the subject of the Sign or 
outdoor advertising industry comes up, because [I was in that 
industry for three years or so before I was elected. I am glad the 
parliamentary assistant is back, because we have discussed this 
before. 
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I really think there are very few industries in Our province 
that are so hopelessly overregulated and so unfairly dealt with as 
this»«industry. sdsmamienotvesveak ings: ctofrpryraey Iuee but. ioe cere 
parliamentary assistant is aware, under the Planning Act Signs, 
billboard structures and so on are dealt with in a way completely 
different from the way in which any other type of real property or 
any other type “of “structure, whether. on public properly or 
overhanging public property, is dealt with. 


The situation in this province today is that one can<-erectia 
sign structure on private property, one can be duly approved and 
permitted by the municipality to do so, and yet retroactively be 
obliged-- 


Mr.  Rotenbérg:” "That is “what i "said “a "lew" minutes ago. 
That “section” ofthe Manicipa leAct rs sbeing * repealed ee The “14m. 
being-- 


Mr. Gillies: Oh, that's great. We are making progress. 


Mr. Rotenberg: It is being repealed, and we did that 
when we did the Planning Act. 


Mr. Epp: You should have been here. 


Mr. Gillies: I was there. I made a presentation to the 
committee. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Section 210(141) is being repealed, and 
signs on private property we have to regulate under the Planning 
Act. 


Mr. Glilliesgs.sFhates, great. I think jGhat 1S 2a. step, in seue 
right aGlrections. 


But I just wanted to say something, because I can well 
appreciate how frustrated you get, since I had to deal with 
municipal licensing and all the other maze of regulations in that 
area. And while certainly I do not think any of us want to see the 
unsightly maze of signs that exists in some parts of the United 
States, the industry in Canada has in my experience been very, 
very responsible in regulating itself. I do not think we are faced 
with -thatgsand SI «amp justewvery gladiithar the ministrymis, moving aun 
that direction and that some degree of fairness will be accorded 
that, patticular industry. 


Mr. Kelland: Mr. Bennett made mention of aesthetics in 
the industry. I will make a quotation. In 1973 we were getting for 
a certain size of sign about $400 a month; for the same size of 
Sign we are now getting about $275 a month, basically because of a 
cutdown in territory and cutthroat competition and just trying to 
keep this stuff active to keep alive. 


Now, .when you get that kind™ of situation you do. not get a 
lot of maintenance, because we cannot fit it into our budget. So 
with good operating conditions we can become healthier and you 
will find that the aesthetics will improve greatly. 
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Me. "GLLites: =n. thats same “vein, Mr. StChairman,*71t dtdst 
follows on what this gentleman said so neatly: It is not even a 
Pintancrai maccter, “out “in-wthe 4°b1 U¥board Vindustry- rin  Tcertain 
municipalities the municipality will say to the company: "Your 
Structures in this municipality are falling behind; they are not 
being maintained properly. What are you going to do about it?" 


The company Saye) 2 Weil, -" rt "you “check? ““baGkie with your 
building inspection department you will find that we are not 
allowed to tear down and rebuild the structures and modernize 
them, because you will not give us a permit to do so." 


Tt®is aevicious Sircie:® The® structures *falVeintotaisrepair: 
the municipality will not let them do anything about it, and then 
eventually the municipality says: "These things are a disgrace. We 
want them all removed from our municipality." 


Mr. Rotenberg: Where were you when we dealt with the 
Planning Acer ir alu this? 


Mr. Gillies: I was there, Mr. Chairman, and I spoke to 
you at the time-- 


Mr. Kelland: We have some in now that are under the 
five-year provision of the Municipal Act. If we were to take them 
out, we would not be able to get them back in. So they had to stay 
there as long as we could try to get the rental from them. 


Mr. Breaugh: “Ihave just ‘one question. Basically I) have 
no problem with any of the points you have made, either here today 
Or in previous submissions. But I wanted to ask what makes you 
think a municipality that up until this time has said it does not 
want your business in its town is now going to take a piece of 
permissive legislation that does not require it to license you or 
regulate you but only allows it to do so if it wants? What makes 
you think they are about to do that? 


Mr. Kelland: They are getting pressure from the voters, 
the small business people who like the signs, but they are caught 
in a position where they cannot license legitimate people because 
there is not that provision yet. And how do they keep the other 
type of individual’ who would get into the business out of “the 
business if they have a laissez-faire attitude? So they were 
forced in some cases to pass prohibition just to keep control. So 
if they can have control and allow the business to operate, they 
will;*of°a voluntary nature, surely. 


Mr. “Breaugh: So you’ believe, -then, that -even though a 
municipality might have kind of waged war against your industry 
for thee last "seven or eight years, the “abrlity to-Llicense™ ‘and “to 
Pequlateswrlleturn  thatemunicipalrey around. into “One that at. least 
acknowledges that you are a legitimate business. 


Mr f= Ross<)* Ie—think= the “way S8to. Ftdo-™ it*? would *be "bor 
instance, while London is drafting its portable sign bylaw and you 
have licensing passed through Bill ll, to include that provision 
in its own bylaw. Then you have an opportunity where there is a 
new Situation. 
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They want to have portable signs in London, but they want 
them controlled; they do not want to be threatened. They want the 
people who are doing it to be bondable, insurable, responsible, to 
have» 24-hour, contact’ ito move ia ssigies df ithe of hesonea wave Or. 1 ei 
has been abused. 


Then you take this example and go one on one to the 
municipalities across the province that have had bad experiences 
and prohibit them--and the list is very long--and you say, "Look, 
hereversika (dratti bylaws Yous oo eo; ,the,,padminitetraciona+ iver and 
say: "Here it is. It) is!working sine London. Contact the.-following 
people who have to administer it in London." Let them have an 
Opportunity ato /do jthat. 


Then you go. back and see their land use committee, or 
whichever committee they want, and you make that presentation. 
Them you .go through their. council and you have to go one at a 
time. But as you are successful you will have more and more draft 
bylaws. that.are working, and Iv think you" Gan) corms te erounda. 


4:30 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen, for appearing before 
us. 


The time is pressing on. We have Mr. Charles B. Cohen from 
Stewart Iron and Metal Co. We have a brief in front of us, exhibit. 
26. Gentlemen, thank you for your patience. It has been a long 
afternoon for everyone, both scheduled and semi-scheduled people. 


Mr», Gohen: Mr ..aChairman, + Llawas tO, 0..00.406 Nereand Gs 2760 an. 
sharp, so I complied. 


Mr. Chairman: But I understand that you did understand 
you were fourth on the list. 


Mr. Cohen: That is quite Correct. 


Ieukntend: to -be“very brief;) because my partner, Mri.” Atkin, 
was here yesterday and presented a brief on behalf of the adult 
entertainment business. In some respects my submissions overlap 
his. We studied the matter together. 


My representation is on behalf of Stewart Iron and Metal Co. 
aS one party. That is a scrap business which operates in a legal 
nonconforming use and has for many years. The other type of 
business that I also appear for is a company called A. Merkur and 
Sons Ltd., which is a real estate company and owns a lot of 
commercial real estate on main streets in Toronto, and leases to 
businesses which operate. 


So you can see the interest in that business, because if 
people cannot get licences they cannot occupy his premises and he 
cannot, lease -ctheme) Sogthe thas ~htt noc agdirect? interest,” dt fic. an 
interest in terms of keeping his gross rental up. So the licensing 
bylaws affect him. 


By way of introduction, I agree philosophically with the 


oft: 


Speakers who say that deregulation is the movement, not more 
regulacion.= 1 understand “that vou ‘cannot’ live’ “in “a world as 
complex as it is today without any regulation at all; but on the 
othertawand, 1 Submit eto: this “commictee” for-Pts."consideration’ that 
the movement in the United States and Canada is to lessen 
regulation and allow more freedom among business. 


mneceutac: tore ber. babanced,='or course,)" withthe “need” of 
municipalities to govern and to have some power over total freedom 
off operation. “Tsunderstand “that. But balancing .that, especially 
when you get to the situation of legal nonconforming uses where 
the use very often is wished to be squeezed out, is you have 
ratepayer pressure on councils elected for two years and minority 
Situations often being the ones which lawyers are called upon to 
protect. 


Tnhewscrap- industry 1s tone?.of them) do not think it is out 
of the way to say that no one wants to live next door to a scrap 
business, albeit you built your house after the business was 
established. 


Thene wis another companys for’ which "Fy “act; bouc L. could’ not 
get hold of the president because he is on holiday, so I would 
like not to name him. He did not give me a specific brief, but it 
is an interesting example of a rubber plant which moved into an 
area which was properly zoned, and now the zoning has been totally 
changed and it is residential all around and they are building 
residences, and the city wants him moved out. 


Mr. Epp: He was legal nonconforming. 
LS 


Mr. Cohen: He has just been declared, as of about four 
months ago, legal nonconforming. He was legal. The business has 
been there for five years. It is now a legal nonconforming use. It 
is a business that is not compatible with residential. It is at 
the southeast end of Toronto in the new residential area. 


You can see that particular business is not required to be 
licensed at present, but the city has a terrible conflict with 
that particular industry and you can see how the licensing 
PEOVvisi on (eas: DYroadstacs Ere Hiisvanathisiibirbpetcould berused hinitthe 
public good" to very drastically affect the rights of that 
individual. 


Mr. Epp: I hate to interrupt you, but we were discussing 
licensing last week in the context of some municipality which may 
like an industry or might not. The examples of General Motors and 
Chrysler and so forth were used, and the government indicated at 
that time, eo. Course, that rt. was not -thelir -intestrontos permit 
municipalities to get involved in this in any way. 


I presume, based on that commitment, that the definition 


will be changed so they would not be able to just go right against 
it-- 


Mra. Cohen: “«f"-unaerstend that. °*Mr>” Atlin’ “informed. me “of 
that, and I have spoken to members of the committee and they have 
tOLG mew that. 
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The thrust of my argument is really on three points: appeal, 
the business of contravention and the idea of examinations. 
Dealing first with the right. of appeal, I very much adopt that, as 
have previous people who have appeared before you: witnesses, 
especially a lawyer, and again people who represent those usually 
acting against authority. We view as retrograde any movement which 
takes away rights of appeal. 


The right of appeal in the previous statute was subsection 
110(11) of the Municipal Act, which said that notwithstanding what 
subsection 6 said, there is a right to the Divisional Court when 
it is from the board of police commissioners granting a licence. 
In many of the small municipalities, that is who the licensee is. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Not any more. In the new act, the police 
commission is out of the licensing business on all counts. 


Mr. Cohen: ._. Good, but I would suggest to the . committee 
that the movement is in the wrong direction. Rather than taking 
away what is a narrow right of appeal, I would suggest, as the 
previous speaker did, that there in all cases be a right of 
appeal, to the Divisional Court or to the Ontario Municipal Board 
or \bomarsspecial tribunal. 


The interests before a tribunal often are very passionate, 
very emotional, and if a particular group can put together 200 or 
300 ratepayers in a room, and there is one owner of a business 
that has been there a long time, one can get very great political 
pressure which counterbalances judgement in terms of rights. 


Tnerefore, in our submission the movement is in the wrong 
direction. Rather than taking away appeals, we suggest that it 
showld sbe.put) ansathateis (real lye.ay straight, political saquestion. -As 
a oflawyergn sand gpa persons aswhoe iS-,7OtLennn ins  boeerDOsic) OlweO. 
representing those in the minority position--that is when they 
hire lawyers; the majority very often does not need it--we would 
like to see .the right, of -appeal.. 


We are not saying that politicians are not fair and proper 
gentlemen, but they are human. The process, with great respect, 
would gain much more credibility if there was a right of appeal, 
which: would not, be «resorted #tow atssall. j€imes paOnd the: srightsacot 
appeal, I suggest to you the movement is in the wrong direction. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: It has been suggested by the previous 
delegation and by others that an administrative tribunal, either 
one of the existing tribunals or one to be established, would be 
the pest means of processing appeals. 


Mr... Cohen:..My own feeling, gis) thateatpe. administrative 
tribunal is probably better because it is cheaper. Unfortunately, 
I mave CoO .contess “that” them iticacvones process, ~nas ‘pecome 
expensive. If appeal is the goal, the most economical way would 
be, in. my,.submission, the most. politically »appropriate... I. would 
like not to have given that answer but realistically I have to. 


MrsaeEppss » We, , just. vchanged® gthe ws ppocedures...for property 
assessment from the review court to review board. 


ae) 


Minas MacOuartaes Or. ifrom. the scounty, judge to. the “Ontario 
Municipal Board. 


MoStenppeaaves, GCands iftsthere: wereijan appeak? procedure, I 
would think there would only be one step above where we are at now 
LAVehe te Inaler 


MreveCohen:¢-That*s. right. .Whereas “In the Assessment Act 
there iS an intermediate stage to the county judge before you go 
to thevOntartico: MunicipalmBoard. 


Mo. giMacOuarmre;; ivyes,;cow put fp they ihaveritakent athe .ccounty 
judges out now. 


Mite OPPs pate NDasy gone out... They “have not taken:—peiout 
completely. They have only taken it out where there is a question 
of fact involved. Where there is a question of law involved, you 
stilltgqestoithe county or Divisional court. 


Mr. MacOQuarrie:. County.or Divisional Court. 


Mie eeCONGH En lLemused (tom benithey,swould. go tdvrectiy. to ethe 
Ontario Municipal Board. The Ontario Municipal Board is getting 
pretty loaded. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: We are going to have to create a new 
Panel just for assessment matters. 


Mro « Cohenme af " thered “isa tnéw panel “required; wine omy 
submission, thatee should “inot) be anathema. I am reasonably 
experienced with the Ontario Municipal Board. I must say I am 
impressed with their fairness and their willingness to co-operate 
with anyone who wishes to expedite matters. You do not have to 
have any political pull or anything to call up the secretary and 
say you have an urgent matter, can they find a slot somewhere for 
it. They are very co-operative. That has been my experience, very 
much so. 


Maybe something will be done by some of the law societies in 
Order tO scut Gown the costs of litigation, but an appeal-to the 
Divisional Court is an expensive process. 


The second point I wish to make is that word--it was dealt 
with and I have spoken to members of the committee about it--we 
are concerned about the word "contravention" in that section where 
the legal nonconforming use is. 


4:40 p.m. 


Mr SuROcCenDetgs gethatorcame Eup. .betere.. Wer aren committed: to 
clarify this section so that licensing cannot be refused for legal 
nonconforming use. 


Mr. Cohen: Right. There also appears on the surface to 
be a Conga ce between paragraph 2(4) (h) (4) and paragraph 
PiAyehy) (>) 20 ehe oranting ofa.thesdicence. wiieread iItjicarefuldyeas 
I was waiting for my turn to address the committee and I think I 
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now understand it. Paragraph 4 is that they may refuse to grant it 
where it contravenes section 39, which will be section 34, of the 
Planning Act and those other sections, and the other section, 
paragraph 5, is any bylaw, I guess, passed under any authority. 
That is the way I.read it. 


Interjection. 


Mrs. COHEN: At first sh Veould now munoerscang eit. o)CrauGic 
there was a conflict and we were going to address that. If that is 
what it means, then I Suspect that-- 


Mr... Rotenberg: If. two lawyers agree, far ,be it for. me to 
get in the middle. 


Meee Conens- “The third “point pave. CoO Make lo the = sosue 
of examinations under the qualification section. Having regard to 
the definition of awhat a “DuUSInNeGSsS s#ls, otreoreticatt wet scout fie 
required by municipal council to pass an examination to pass this 
law. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You Nave done that (once already. 


Mr. Cohen: “But~ I “could* be required again.) “bist ney..pass 
the bylaw and say all lawyers have to take out a yearly licence, 
they could theoretically say that I have to go to them and pass an 
examination because I am a-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: For you it would not because that would 
be in contravention of the provincial statute which gives that 
examination right exclusively to the Law Society of Upper Canada. 
So in that case, that would not be--for a plumber, it might be. 


Mr. Cohen: I was worried there for a while. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You might not pass. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: No, but the examination would be given 
by the (inaudible). 


Mr. Cohen: Then I would be very worried. 


However, on the business of the master tradesmen, there is 
no doubt that for the master tradesman there is a specific section 
putting him outside, he having qualified under another statute. I 
tLaise, the “question ol, wnO. .iS CO, Guali GY Dims UWouOusus tO. Cxamine 
him? Is this a method of really controlling numbers and would the 
temptation lie outside, say, a small municipality where there are 
some local people who nicely have the trade tied up? 


There are five or six people and some large province-wide 
business wanting.to open (Up. Could “they tse that-—-n-- control] ing 
numbers? And would you ever Know? With great respect, that whole 
idea of examinations on the master tradesmen, I suggest to you, is 
@ weryoubdd. one. 1) do net know 3 fait nas bee Saldespelore ous. 
readeut. with the lightsertashing, 


a7 


Mire RotenbergumMay Ii putmithis questions to, your because, it 
is a question we are wrestling with? Suppose you had a master 
tradesmanmernwoo aqualifies ~fromnathes point, of .views-that. “he--gets sa 
Ceuciticate swoon. .comesary through: sandther.-iministry, of ““this 
government and he passes that qualification in whatever year, but 
Sive (O1rp  OBOEsg 155 toT7Z0 “years down the vroad» He “may nowlonger:*be 
qualified for whatever reason. He may have given up and come back; 
he may have lost touch. 


Unlike the law society, which has the power to review a 
awyerJSeequelrticatron,» rightly or “‘wrongly,,.the-.Minister “of 
Colleges and Universities does not. Once they have issued a 
certificate, like a certificate of education, they do not have any 
method of going back and re-examining. The purpose of this 
legislation is where, by complaint or by whatever, the master 
tradesman Stisicino Tongerjtdoaing shis job properly, «should™ (the 
municipality have some way of acertaining whether that man still 
Otel tlessundersithnet provincial requbations? There is) no provincial 
regulation which will allow the municipality to have it checked. 


Mr. Cohen: With great respect, 1” can “Understand” the 
problems, buteis think wvoul are’ addressing; it “in; the’ wrong place. 
Address it in the other legislation, because that is where he 
qualified and that is where he should seek to continue to be 
Gucii teed sesbUcmET me VOUS DUtoethe Bpower suin. municipal councils, 
municipal councils have not been shy to fudge over motives, and 
tChateis my concern. 


Mig eo GENDerO seus nol walheemmunt ei pa ly council m= Navearsome 
way, maybe not setting the exam itself, of ascertaining that 
PersonesOts Master-stradesman 2 still qualifies = to -.be’ a master 
tradesman? 


MapercOnen-:ab itncan pcnink:, Of; "00n,7 ‘complaint, sthaty -he™ ‘be 
required to requalify under his original qualifying statute. Send 
it back to the people who qualified him and say, "Look, go back 
and get yourself qualified because we have had complaints and we 
are worried." I do not want a plumber coming in and wrecking my 
house. I quite agree. 


Mr. Rotenberg: YOu would have no objection to 
necduabetiecataon, saproviding it) "isays “standard. «qualification; ys1t 
cannot be used to be discriminatory. 


Mramconense Tiabteis rraht. 


Mose rocemberg: (hat Gis: ouragintentioni gas swell anda Pe tpipk 
we have already committed ourselves to reviewing that section, 
because our intention was the same as that. I think the way the 
bylaw is written you are correct; it possibly could be abused by a 
municipality. 


Mr. Cohen: Those are my submissions. 


Nia Chairman Might- i> “porntsfout’® one, string sin “thes same 
manner? 1 do not know of any machinery whereby solicitors get 
requalified and, heaven forbid, there would be many who would fa ud 
if they were to take a bar admission exam over again. 
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Interjection. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Perhaps as the parliamentary 
assistant. was, Saying “to local municipalities, send them back "to 
their original “Licensing. board = or pody- there may be no 


regualification process in place. 


Mr. Breaugh: Could I just givelimy opinion’ on. a icouptemor 
points Mr. Cohen has raised. Let us take them in reverse order. 
The last one I think is an extremely valid point, where clearly 
the drafting of the legislation does not reflect the intention of 
the minister. By any logic, one would search for some kind of 
province-wide standard for trades or whatever. If that is the 
case, then surely that is where the review ought to take place, 
not under the auspices of the municipality under some licensing 
process. 


Of the three points Mr. Cohen raised, the ministry has 
already kind of yielded on two, saying that was not its intention 
and it iS going to redraft them, but TF have not heard the minisery 
yield on one, and that is the appeal process. I would like to ask 
the parliamentary assistant about that, since we have had a number 
of briefs from a wide variety of groups now, saying that the 
appeal process as it is outlined jin BillvadYl Gs motrreasonabtle vor 
fair, and To \fhave *not.” inearaQ™ yous say.) yet,.9 atime _Gasc Weuor Sy 
satisfaction, that you are going to take another look at that one. 
I am giving you the chance to correct that right now. 


Mr. -Rotenberg:ofMr.e Chairman; -lwept sof = course, G@wold sae 
another look at everything that has been raised before the 
committee, but I do not put that in the same category as the legal 
nonconforming uses where we committed ourselves to correct what 
seems to be a deficiency in wording. The appeal process now in 
ligensing ,1S. Only. lan lappeal “from ae deci Ss One Ota bOc nda. 
commission of police, not an appeal from the council. 


Mr. Breaugh: I understand that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The process we have put into the 
legislation is that council makes a decision and there is an 
appeal.» ThatssAcoulds beysam, political, Boec Sion mei tper. Voy wean 
administrators. Or. ~by Jae council.» TReErerntI SE salem apreals pst Os mesone 
committee which may be somewhat the same guise, as you put it, but 
operating under the Statutory Powers Procedure Act. I think a case 
can be made, although I am not saying this would be our policy, 
for the fact thatiithe degislationiasmsuch (thatitene councidieannior 
be discriminatory. 


If a council in refusing or suspending a licence has acted 
beyond its powers or beyond the intention of the act, then an 
appeal, will ‘rise (to ithe Divisional Court is Really, (what °is> being 
asked for is where a council refuses a licence on the grounds that 
a person is not qualified, or on the grounds that because of his 
Character or because of a police report he should not be given a 
licenée, and they have acted totally withing their jurisdiction and 
properly. Then there is a request for an appeal from that decision 
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of council and the committee acting under the Statutory Powers 
Procedure Act, an appeal to something such as an appeal from a 
zoning bylaw through the Ontario Municipal Board. We are going to 
POoksatecla VyapUuca! Tamanoterins.the) position snow.to.say that. T° vam 
sympathetic tosthat pointrof view..J..am not saying .L will not. 


Mijn mcaugne) the Pdrtficulty: that © “nave ds ‘that: a "wide 
Varnety jOls.0roups;; Mm. Cohen, included, ».jhave. now. been before. the 
committee: pointingy iout -to, you that that particular provision in 
Biitben ladsaroolngictoecause salsiot.scof problems andi, isi going. ‘to be 
Onfaly.elawouldsssayioin.,the.<normal scourse..of business that =the 
council can review any decision of anybody's municipal council. I 
am okay by that; that is no problem. 


The difficulty is that a large number of people have said 
there is a practical problem involved in getting a fair review by 
mie. semen counpciia, [edosnoteicare, what .yourssproposalsware, chu think 
yousnowenaveylOvaddress yourself to. that articular -oroblem- it sis 
Pret. 2 c car thot this pill hasy.somer unfairness in, 1t., and “some 
Mecnanwmem  .opdounog 1 co “Nave to =sbea found, bo. adaresswthatw I vam still 
not hearing you say the words I want you to say. 


Mie J ROUCEnNDer Gg: @ Well, tf am) not®igoing “to Tsay themaotoday, 
Mr. Breaugh. 


Mrs Breaugh: How about tomorrow? Cound we make an 
appointment? 


MigwmbhOLenbero: swemmay say them ‘to. you in. October. Iwill 
point out to you there are so many other powers that municipal 
councils have where they make a political decision, where they do 
not make a decision under the Statutory Powers Procedure Act as 
they must in this situation, where there is no appeal from a 
Gecision. of Car municipal council. Now you and I, and«=Mr. Epp and 
almost everyone in this room--I think all of us--have served on 
municipal councils and there has been a lot of talk about the 
apparent mistrust or distrust of municipal councils or the feeling 
of some in saying municipal councils really are not going to make 
a proper decision. 


I think many of us who were former municipal councillors, 
including yourself, have more faith in municipal councils being 
able to make a fair decision than some of the deputations before 
us. What is really being asked for is a procedure from a decision 
of council to have some appeal mechanism within the council which 
is more than most decisions. People are saying, "Well, we cannot 
trust the council’ to make a fair decision. Therefore, there must 
be an appeal, not on law, but an appeal on facts and an appeal on 
what could be considered to be a political or administrative 
decision." 

There is a body of opinion which I have some sympathy for 
which says that municipal council out there is responsible. They 
got elected and they have certain serious constrictions. They feel 
why should we appeal this decision of municipal council when so 
many other decisions of municipal council cannot be appealed? Why 
do we trust municipal councils in all these other areas when we do 
not! trust «them «toe properly issue ,a»licence?.That- 1s. *the.question 
we have to ask ourselves before we come to a decision. 
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Mr.©/ Cohen!” Mr. “Chalrman; “could? °¥- just responds to orthar? 
The Gifficulty” I “have ‘with “that” as a- lawyéer® f> that Unaveany 
decision there is usually a triangle. The triangle is made up of 
two opposing parties and an independent tribunal or trier of fact 
and. law) “at the’ top that is ‘objective “and unconnected y with =the 
parties. 


The diftfticuityrwith™ the “issue we “are, “dealing” wrth sy Vas 
viewed by someone who would represent (inaudible) council, the 
triangle shrinks to a line in which the other side —becomes: both 
the opponent and the judge and you lose the triangularity of it 
and you are into a ‘Straight: line: 


Tydo note Leela comfortable. wrth that and tehat sis swhatlicam 
talking about. 


Mr. JROECNDErOS 7 WIth mescecu; mii (CONCH a it se VOUe watt mean 
easement in front of your property, if you want to have a parking 
Space in the city of Toronto, or if you want an overhanging sign, 
all sorts of things where municipalities have power, you go to the 
municipal council, and if they turn you down, there is no appeal, 
unless they violated the law. 


Why should this be different from so many other things 
municipal councils can do on their own where you do. not have the 
triangle, you -simply "have “av. person” applying to -asscounciie- fore a 
particular right to do something? 


Mr. “Cohenle with Mgreathsrespect, we, think@munescracentomacort 
judgement is where very basic rights are affected, and if it is 
zoning, my property rights are affected, and you are taking money 
out of my pocket if you are going to downzone me. So I get a right 
to go to the Ontario Municipal Board. 


I think the criterion of distinguishing between whether you 
get a right of appeal is, are they affecting your basic rights or 
your pocketbook? As we know, there is no Bill of Rights in Ontario 
regarding property. Therefore, in my submission, you should be 
very careful with this. 


What, could be ,.more ‘sacred, in’ eftect, pthans the--right to 
Carry on a man's business? That is how he earns his daily bread. 
If we are going to look for a criterion of distinguishing whether 
yourigetiyanciappea, slook © for \basic. rights anda eront VOr property 
because in most acts, in the Municipal Act and the Planning Act, 
there are rights of appeal. 


It gets to be very difficult because where do you draw the 
line? When you get to the knife edge, where it goes I cannot Say. 
Thats ta ¢real- poli ticaiwdeci sion. 


Mr,, movenpergd:s | Tom lO Owspey Ou paeargumemt Cito Gtaum ogicad 
conelusion,; a> municipality scan pass "certain \requilations™ under 
their. building bylaw; “their standard” of “housingn bylaw; whien 
Cannot be appealed and you are stuck with it. 
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Mew eccuenn (oa casicp rior, sbut you. Can Still put up the 
building. You may have to put a few more nuts and bolts in it, but 
Lie VOU ser ersOi no lO ake usaway. Une right. to; put up, the pur lding 
entirely, I can get to the municipal board. 


Mrem Bresugh= she Mremains. unconvinced, = bat’ “1t= Bs ©" just a 
Matter “of ‘time’. 


hive evacuate amit ees. trues that there m iis Ja “eright «of 
appeal against licensing decisions by council under the Statutory 
Powe ren ierOccouLres, SACtAM Thi s.Weistsa “fairly ‘involved -: process, 
Divisional Court and the rest, taking some of the old prerogative 
writs, but I think myself that there should be some simpler appeal 
process. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. MacQuarrie, as a lawyer, along with 
Mr. Cohen, if the law society in its wisdom takes your licence to 
practise away, you do not have an appeal to anybody, I understand. 


Mr. Chairman: There is a discipline committee and then 
to the benchers. 


Mie ROceiDeCrOrme inate 1S vali (Yncernal in, the laweeSOGECLY, 
but you cannot appeal from the law society's final decision to the 
SOUrtsLorsto tCnee@OMB or’ ito thevcabinet or anything like that. 


Mrv iMacOuarrwesn 1 tcan Lrecal) sone’ case” ‘that lwasy *before 
the courts for quite some time. 


Mr. Cohen: oThere® is one=that went “to” “the-—-Supreme “Court 
Ofte tCanade. When hil Fwast(igoing -through law ,school,* ‘one “elderly 
gentleman went all the way to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You get a proper judicial review, which 
VOMmCAMesOlmereiCences ms toO. LYOU™=Canmgo ato .COUrt. LOL judicial” review 
mnder tne, Licensing act t00,, SO it 1S not all black “and white. Tf 
am indicating it is not a simple decision, as Mr. Breaugh makes it 
out. When you are sitting over there,.it is pretty easy to make 
simple decisions. 


ME. COneNnseOr responsible... [tere =muen more =drfficuit. 


Mr. Breaugh:  7imameal Simpie?man. 
nce yection- Don = Dur thate tow al vote. 


Mate WacOUarricw 1 wil. concede “it""is Not -~srmpleyssauc a 
emnk To ts well "worth Tooking et. 


Mr.” Rotenberg: We are going to look at it. 


Mirae Chatrman: ~Thank you. £0r appearing before ais, "ti" 
Cohen. Gentlemen, do not move away too quickly. You will notice 
the schedule in front of us for tomorrow. The clerk has simply put 
five groups appearing before us tomorrow morning starting at nine 
otalock.i Ol. Might put. down your ,times,. Those" first three™ are 
nine, 9:30 and 9:40. The fourth one is at 10. In no way should it 
be interpreted that those groups each have one fifth of the time. 
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Those last two groups have been on from the beginning and, 
for example, the second man was here earlier today and he 1s 
scheduled for 10 minutes only. It is not fair for somebody to come 
along a@ate For co “want ay second Kick “atthe * cat Yand ™ tos-fave 
equivalent time with AMO, for example. 


Interjection. 
Mr. Chairman: I think you are on the wrong day. 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. The city of Windsor people were here 
last week and they are here at nine o'clock. Are they coming back 
again? 


Mre Chairman: The city of sWindsor | people wale. cre ~Onear 
entirely different topic. Last week they were here addressing 
themselves to pinballs. 


Mr. Rotenberg: What happened to the Mississauga group? 
When is it coming in? 


Mr. Chairman: Mississauga has yet to get in touch with 
us and we have another group we will not know about until about 
11:30 tomorrow. Tomorrow may be pretty jumpy, so do please be here 
at nine o'clock. Let us move those first three along quickly. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: We might have to set an evening. 
Mr. Chairman: It may get to that. 


Mrs. Breaugn:  * These Stare: cal ieeverys arolithalryeacelsvons 
which Iftake-1t the chair“ is making atwits own discretion, aidan 
am prepared to live with them. But I really have to say that this 
committee -has, not exactly killed itself with, pupticmnearimda. jt 
has” not. been the committees fault. but le want co psay, OUCe TrOone 
that I think these people have a right to be heard and the 
committee: has. an ,iobligation ~to “hear Fthemss be Tey means wer sit 
tomorrow night, we sit tomorrow night and if it means we sit 
Friday, we sit Friday. I am not prepared to say that you start out 
by laying on a lot of unnecessary hearings, but I want to make 
sure that people who have got something they want to say to the 
committee at least get a chance to say it. 


Mr.*''Chairman: “We ware “doing. sour sutmost* sco-sensure ss that 
they get * that’ right. However, “Igo back to “the “same thing’ I “do 
not believe that one tavern owner. who was here this morning as 
part of a delegation, who wants to come back and make a point or 
two or whatever on his own, should be afforded the same length of 
time’ as’ the™ “Association otf Municicais cies) Bec) Ontario... that 


represents millions of people and which has been scheduled for two 
weeks. 


Mrs Br eaugine “ley am nour going to = argue, with. .you,;. biteed 
JUSty wank Cor maker ches point... “The -purpose sOb”“this exercise iso 
hold public hearings. In my view, one citizen has every bit as 
much right to appear before this committee as the world's most 
powerful, largest organization. 
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Mr. Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Breaugh: If we had been in session for eight weeks, 
Poe nourseva, day, of might» be. taking a ‘slightly “different. point of 
view. I am prepared to live with the way the chair has set it up. 
It seems to me that is quite a reasonable way to try it on for 
size, but I don't think there is any need to preclude anybody from 
being heard by the committee, to rush it or anything like that. I 
think we have two full days when the House has said we can sit to 
Hear this bill. If we have: to, we can do that. 


Mr. Chairman: (May ©. clarify that? -There-.is no dispute 
with anybody. Everyone is being heard or scheduled in who wishes 
On De. On sthe (Ocvners hand, “I “do “believe there is a duty on. the 
Chali, swien wemsgOsnave FOuUrsOr PLive groups, to. try to hurry them 
along so that the people at the end of the list get something like 
an equivalent hearing to the people at the beginning. The tendency 
is for the first people to get an hour each while the people near 
the end are lucky to get a half hour each. I do believe there is 
some duty on the chair to be a little arbitrary with the time and 
push people on. 


Mr. Epp? Weare being academic because I sthink gall of us 
are thinking more or less along the same lines. If we have to sit 
tomorrow night, we have to sit tomorrow night. I don't see that as 


necessary at this point, but I am sure we can make that decision 
tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow noon, if the committee wishes. We 
must understand there are two more in the woods that may come 
along and we may have to push our own times around to accommodate 


them. 

Mr Epo: rut ChemsOn tomorrow night. “Fr don't care. 

Mee eorandc: Ther history of this “committee is “it has. been 
totally co-operative with the chair in every respect and I know 
tha Eis 

Mr.. Breaugh: That is exactly where we agree. 

Mr. -Brandgts: “That's right, yes. 

Mr. Chairman: we are adjourned until nine GNOLOcK 
tomorrow morning. We are doing our utmost to have Mr. Mitchell 


KNOW that. 


The committee adjourned at 4:59 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
MUNICIPAL LICENSING ACT 
PAURSD AV OU Ye yee Io 2 


Morning sitting 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


CHAIRMAN: Treleaven, R. L. (Oxford PC) 
VICE-CHAIRMAN: MacQuarrie, R. W. (Carleton East PC) 
Brancae, deo. Coannla: PC) 

Breaugh, M. J. (Oshawa NDP) 
Breithaupt, J. R. (Kitchener L) 
Elston, M. J. (Huron-Bruce L) 

Epp, H. A. (Waterloo North L) 

EVES Her an Vealt iSOUnG are) 

McLean, A. K. (Simcoe East PC) 
MVECHeELD Roo. (Car Letone re) 
Stevenson, K. R. (Durham-York PC) 
Swart, M. L. (Welland-Thorold NDP) 


Substitution: 
MacDonald, -D. C.. (York (SowthiNDe) Weor Mr. oware 


Also taking part: 

Cassidy, M. (Ottawa Centre NDP) 

Rotenberg, D., Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs and Housing (Wilson Heights PC) 


Clenk:| Arnott, <D. 


Witnesses: 
Agamach “dba. Crty) Clerk, ‘Clty on Wandscor 
Koumoudouros, T., Tavern Owner, House of Lancaster 


From the Association of Municipalities of Ontario: 

Catterall, M., Vice-President; Alderman, City of Ottawa 

Dunbar, Me, Beecutive Director 

SniteygiC. EB. Legal Counsel: (CLey (Solicuwcor , C10 y uO peeycra ies noe i 


From the City of Ottawa: 

Dronsnek,. EB. , Assistance City Solicitor 

Mahony, J. B. P., General Manager, Licensing, Markets, Parking, 
Department of Physical Environment 


From the Kitchener Downtown Improvement Association: 

Goudie, S. R., Member; President and General Manager, Goudies 
Department Store 

Park, W., President 


LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
DHOhSd ayer Ul vw2 Ze 1982 
The committee met at 9:09 a.m. in room 151. 


MUNICIPAL LICENSING ACT 
(continued) 


Resumsnguconsideratiion jotMBiDychlhiAn Act toeprovade;: fors the 
Licensing of Businesses by Municipalities. 


Mra eONairman:a Seeingitka quorum’ sir piace; 2 willie cahkh. the 
meeting to order. I don't have my glasses on, \Mr. Breaugh. Am I 
making any errors? 


Mr seibreaughaelesis  9eiSce Your ninet.o*clockimsharpdimeeting 
Gide notsiwoO nite oO awe ll - oilamagoings to: remindyiyourof this. 


Mr. Chairman: Besides that comment, are you suggesting 
anything? 


Mr. Breaugh: No. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Breaugh: I Cannot suggest anything because the 
Hansard tape iS running and you will not let me use that language. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Awe Leastie One eParcy, is Eudly 
represented. 


Mis mROGcenberd-esgita sasmmeso -easysertoris themocto ;oget, y,fully 
represented. 


Mr mebtemthaupt<—toasenot a major task, 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Adamac was here-- 


Migterei-c ang iw ein peer OLcvock & \ipiwas. chere.« whenshet was 
here. 


inter pectlomisi ticwasma Unttlhetlonely im thei soom. 
Mr. Brandt: I was here at five to nine. 


erke: pohly thesecuey 


My JanChairmanewaMr sé = Adamac. «is jcthe oc oth 
uess hea was) not.shene 


of Windsor and was here on Bill Pr6, but 
hect weekuwithehisesolLotor.disethat corre 


Qt p-. 


Mien AGamaGcCorrect. 


Mr. Chairman: You have. something other than the pinball 
arcade matters to deal with today. 


Mr. Adamac: Yes, I do. 
Mr. Chairman: Would you carry on? 


Mr. .Adamacs “Thank you, very much for, giving US were 
opportunity of appearing on such short notice. Counsel on Monday 
night instructed me to attend this session and to plead for three 
sections in Bill. 11]. We ate ‘not “asking for“anything particularly 
new. I notice the Metropolitan Toronto Licensing Commission in the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto has similar provisions in its 
special licensing bylaw, which probably was enacted under special 
legislation. 


Just to let the»committeersknow, our council ‘does «not operate 
under the committee system. The entire council considers all 
business coming before that council. At times we wublipreparemian 
agenda with as many as 30 £4delegations, which consumes a 
considerable amount of time. What council is really seeking is 
some relief from the pressures of handling paper and massive 
agendas, routine things that could be handled properly by an 
appointed official. This is the approach the council asked me to 
present *to you.. They want" the authority” to™appoint van ort iciwedssce 
issue any and all licences, or maybe a selected group of licences. 
There could be exceptions to that rule. This committee may decide 
on exceptions. 


Mr. Rotenberg: To (Interrupt, it iis) OUr “Opin. Onmw nate ee 
11 does already give you that authority. Possibly we will look at 
it sto make: sure that ‘the’ authority Ws /more ‘explica tlinwtnentace, 
that routine licensing can be done by an official. 


Mr. Adamac: Fine. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Subject7eSo0f “<course, Jto fanyumerson «Gm slne 
refusal of a licence. being able to appeal to council and any 
person who objects to a licence being able to appeal to council. 


Mr. Adamac: That brings me to my second point, which is 
the authority to delegate to an appointed official to disallow an 
application ‘should ithe, .applicantemot ‘bessable:sto meet all ‘che 
regquirementsm of othe bylaw. dJIssam@referringei:nowestomecases spwhere 
people come in and apply for location of a business in an area 
which is not zoned for it. The zoning bylaw prohibits this kind of 
an operation, a garage in a residential area or that type of thing. 


It should be permitted  that' we could disallow  -that 
application. If the man chose to appeal, he should be notified in 
writing. This is what we do, notify the man in writing that he has 
been denied the licence. If he wishes to appeal, he comes before 
the council. -Ifishe doesiinot Fwish@lito stake tanec Opportunity to 
appeal, there should be no further reference of that issue to the 
council. That would cut out a lot of paperwork. 


Mr. Rotenberg: hat) Mise ceeLi cove more aieicuilt.. hie we 
something that is not presently in the act, but we are very 
seriously considering it, where athe refusal <is «routine, as auou 
Say, for example, a man coming in and wanting to get a bake shop 
licence in a single family residential zone. That Should not have 
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tclign tou counsel Theil waye-:thes act) i skinow writen ati lwouldiwgo , to 
council. The point is well taken. It is a matter of how we word 
that so that discretionary matters do not go to the clerk but the 
obvious ones do. I am not sure how we are going to handle that 
ohewm mire magreeywith: thefphitosophy-of<the, point. 


Mr.  ‘Brandts ing otner™ words’ jh where. ther@c8is >a . zoning 
SOmetLCt, 1t is very obvious. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Where the plumber does not have his 
qualifications. There is a fine. line in that, where you have to 
write Weqistationsin esuch@asiwaytithat youmdo! not leave: -inedoubt 
those matters that are discretionary, not obviously matters of 
rule breaking. You have to write that very carefully, because you 
do not want an official to be able to use discretion in refusing a 
licence. I think Mr. Adamac would agree with that. 


Mr. Adamac: We agree with that. 


Mee Rotenberg: Wow Loiwondliparisea flirtkele sdicey:! (hi) our 
legal people say they can't really do that, we may not be able to 
adopt a principle, but I agree with the philosophy of what Mr. 
Adamac says. We will work on that. 


Mr. Adamac: The Shire point is a dnbttle more 
contentious. The parliamentary assistant has probably produced the 
answer to it, but I am not certain it takes care of the problem 
entirely. That is, the council should be permitted to delegate 
authority to an appointed official to suspend or revoke a licence 
for a limited period of time--in our case, 14 days would be the 
minimum, probably a little more during the summer session, simply 
because we have a licensing committee. It is set up by special 
legislation. It has certain authorities. There is appeal from the 
Gecisions of the licensing committee to the council. 


However, the problem is that if you have a cartage licence 
and the man is picking up your household furniture worth $80,000, 
you want to make sure that furniture is covered at all times in 
the event of damage, should that man lose his insurance coverage. 
We are having that come to us as almost a daily occurrence now, 
where people in business are losing their insurance coverage. We 
are notified that the insurance company has cancelled them out 
and, at times, we get very short notice. 


David Rotenberg suggested we could write into the bylaw a 
proviso to require insurance companies to notify municipal 
councils at least 15 days before they terminate a policy. But we 
are getting this kind of thing*and we would like to know that the 
customer's merchandise is protected at all times. If we could 
revoke or suspend that licence for 14 days pending the holding of 
a committee meeting, then we could make the arrangements, serve 
notice on the appropriate people to attend that meeting, gather 
the necessary evidence and be prepared for a hearing, and give the 
applicant an opportunity to appeal that suspension. 


Mei Beene lthnauptee@piin iChairman, &ctthislo@ompen Lei nteeresting 
view, but in my experience in the insurance area, in reviewing the 
act on occasion, if we were going to suggest the municipality 
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might be able to demand of an insurer certain notice or certain 
requirements where a person's licence might be otherwise affected, 
it would require that we make amendments to the Insurance Act. It 
Goes not seem to me that we could require that kind of result 
through a decision made under some municipal bylaw. An insurance 
company would not necessarily know in what communities its client 
was being licensed and might not know those requirements. 


Mr. Chairman: May E comment? Digs is one of the 
prerogatives of the chair. 


Mortgagees are advised before insurance is cancelled, but 
then those mortgagees are shown right in the policy and in the 
records of the insurer. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You know whom you have to advise. 


Mri. Chairman: © Yesi2ecBe fone vow publpethe si piuga neces 
case, you would have to have on every insurance policy every 
municipality--you would be opening up a can of worms for the 
insurance companies. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. Chairman, my understanding’ is, for a 
cartage licence you have to file with Metropolitan Toronto 
Licensing Commission an insurance policy with a form which is set 
up by Metro, in which Metropolitan Toronto is named. We can check 
with the Metro licensing commission this afternoon. It is my 
understanding, having seen some of these policies, that--as I am 
sure is the case with Windsor--the cartageman has to show evidence 
to the municipality that he has insurance. In Metro's case, they 
have their specific form which is added to the policy the insurers 
maintain--maybe it is a standard form for all municipalities--and 
Metropolitan Toronto is named in the inSurance policy. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That is fine, because then the insurance 
company knows what its responsiblities are to contact A, B, C, and 
By 


Mr. Rotenberg: My a -pointwiwas phate cowasth a carter's 
licence, and aside from United Parcel Service Canada Ltd., most 
cartage people are licensed in only one municipality, they file an 
insurance policy and the insurance company names that municipality 
as assignee, or named insurerpisimblar: stommortgageeswelt wis a 
Gondition) sthak gthesemunicipablities.*infiorm.ootThere Vis® al 15=da¢ 
cancellation notice on insurance generally and the named insurer 
is informed, and the municipality could be informed. 


Mr. rBreithaupt: &Ceritai ny) Boia tie dicen the tuway eriityt shoutawiba 
done. 


Mr. Chairman: But, Parliamentary Assistant, I am 
seeing--normally, that is loss payable; in an insurance policy it 
isiloss ipayableia Here: youodosotishavedc the Capacity of siany sloss 
payable. Can you imagine when you switch companies? Can you 
imagine all the other things, getting releases of interest from 
the crey7of Poronto? 
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Win. ooe ee taps reeooe not-rthink?  theys Wwould=heve: | an 
interest. They would just have the right to be informed. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Let us ask the Metro licensing commission 
when they are here this afternoon. 


Moo Brei thaupt:-@wWevicouldwinquirel “as “to @how - they« ‘handle 
that. 


Ze Gents 


Mer. eROcen berg werhe spoing tMrieeAdanac. Usumaking, Sin €ffect 
what he iS saying, is that if the municipality gets notice one way 
On thes other ithaty the “Pnsurance policy ~is* cancelled, “ite wants: to 
be able to cancel the licence of that person without a hearing. We 
peably*didimotiget=to” that clause’ ‘in “detail, but’ those’ of “you who 
sat on the Windsor private bill will recall that they wanted to 
have Mene Trchtrstoecancelacan person's "licence, notegust for the 
insurance lapse. 


I understand that Mr. Adamac might be able to cancel a 
person's licence if that person was deemed by the clerk to be in 
violation of the licensing regulations or was charged with some 
SOmemOonECriMenmwhickh: wouldy.iput inim ‘inSviolatron “off his wrcensing. 
What the private bill wanted to do if the clerk had cancelled a 
licence for a 14-day period, before the council held a hearing-- 
in other words, suspend him first; hang him first and have the 
trial later. That kind of violates my gut reactions. 


Mig brett naupucms fe stuouGght.mithat = waseiwhat themscourtse were 
Lor. 


MirSonRocenberg: -Windsor's -attitude was. if a man iS in 
VroLlat Tonnes shoulamimoc™= be-win= business, but myatattitude is that 
you cannot put a man out of business without a hearing. What 
Windsor ‘have been requesting ins their private bill, and I 
understand are requesting now, is this right to-- 


Mr. Elston: The right to take away the licence. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I understand the right to take a licence 
away for a short period of time. Even if the insurance policy is 
Cancelled the carter has the obligation. to have insurance in 
porce.uWhens they find out fabout “it,” they can ™ havea show-cause 
hearing fairly quickly. I have some reservations about giving a 
muncipality the power to cancel a licence without a hearing. 


Nie Adamac: I cannot disagree with what the 
parliamentary assistant is saying. I have been a bureaucrat for 
many years and I know my limitations and I know the limitations on 
appointed people. There may be some other appointed people who 
might exercise their duties differently. 


Let me just read from section 21 of Metropolitan Toronto 
Micensing: “The” director of licensing or” any person authorized by 
the commission may suspend for cause any licence referred to in 
section 20 hereof until the next meeting of the commission." This 
is all we are seeking. We do not want to deprive the man of a 


Pa 
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livelihood, as David is suggesting. We simply want to put him in 
suspension for a period of five days, 10 days, 14 days, whatever 
the committee thinks is appropriate under the circumstances. 


Insurance is only one point. There are other considerations, 
although there are arguments against this also. There are cases 
where violent crime or some fraudulent operation is going on and 
it becomes known. The man is charged, maybe incarcerated. It seems 
to me that that operation, whatever operation it is, and there is 
a wide range of activities that can be licensed under Bill ll, you 
would think there is a group of activities which you would want to 
Suspend that particular operator from participating in until the 
matter is cleared by the courts, or at least until a committee of 
elected people can sit in judgement over that licence. That person 
should not be allowed to operate in the interim period, because 
sometimes a committee cannot meet for 14 days or so. 


Mow .Chadrman: Would. -.tesnol be » correct, — Mra, Adanac. waco 
Say that in certain businesses, if you suspend that business for 
seven days or 14 days, he has no business left to come back to? 


Mr, Adamac:..That sis, the danger owe, face. (te would. stnine 
this committee would be wise enough to come up with language that 
would prevent that occurrence. 


Mr... Chairman:: If yous closed. va) sarocer (forme two weeks, I 
Suspect that in this day and age he probably does not have a 
business worth opening on the 15th day. 


Mr. Adamac: What. Lehadijin Mind,» particularly, «ic tanteap 
drivers charged with violent crime of some kind. Take him off the 
road until the matter is cleared. 


Mr. Breithaupt: What about liquor offences, this sort of 
thing, that a taxi driver could be subject to? 


Mr. Adamac: I am thinking of molesting children. They 
are in charge of children. They drive kids back and forth to 
Schood, (andi f ~theressis Jaa casesofecniid Molestation), wleethink one 
guy should be taken off the road until the elected people have 
been able to sit in judgement over his abidityoeto continue. ene 
operation. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Presumably the courts will be SLCC nO sen 
judgement as to whether that person was Gurl tysOrathat.ortence, 


Mr. Adamac: Yes; and a good lawyer can keep that matter 
in abeyance for six months. Our courts are so clogged now-- 


ME SeaBEGEChaupt- Tha teasmay sea le woe SO, and the component 
parts of that side of the system might well be not Eu y dealing 
with these things in a proper and current approach. However, you 
seem to want to be able to second-guess that Situation, whether 
Chat. person sic dusty ior notwi ll eventually be decided. In the 
meantime, you are taking away that person Gc. living. lt, is 4 very 
difficult area to deal with. Where we are, we at least presume 
that the person is innocent until proven Gud boy. 
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Moa, Koanac so nereesi s | nO equestion ~of ore; (Mee Chaienians) 2it 
isiiat serious? Step “that fyouvare consideringy and Dtee@ist®a Vserious 
request that you are considering and we appreciate that. 


Mr. Breaugh: I have two problems with the requests that 
are being made this morning. Whatever the parliamentary assistant 
might consider in the way of amendments to handle these particular 
problems, 42 "would slike “to put Yon “the record) the :diff£icultiés *that 
I would have in both instances. 


In the first one, it seems like a relatively normal way to 
proceed: tilateaisy,-—- cor “have ta * clerk4<or? some officials of the 
manicipality= handle S’the “actual” application®’ foriisim’I" have’ ino 
Gteeicalty “wit that et*rali.  sovelong “ase=iteis *clearetin:- «the 
legislation that the clerk does not have the right to refuse to 
take an application. In other words, somebody can be designated to 
receive the application forms, and in fact I am prepared to say he 
can make the initial assessment of whether or not that qualifies, 
and that is ratified at some subsequent period in some formal way 
by a CommitteeMolrcouncil vor the’ ‘council. Iv ihave’ no “problems “with 
that. 


TRESTLE LCuLty tic would havec is “pi this™ reqistation allows “a 
clerk of a municipality to refuse to take an application; in other 
words to stand at a counter and say, “You cannot even fill out the 
form because I say you do not qualify." There is a little hooker 
in there which means that person then could not even appeal to the 
Councillor twhatever. a vsimplyirwant “the “legislation, bif yow vate 
GOinNGwecO vrearcact sit, to.tber-clear-von ‘that’,* that van sindividual-+has 
the right to apply and a clerk cannot refuse the application form 
because I am aware that in a number of other situations that are 
Si@bar etieGmtatee eProp rem 1S2co ctryocto "get somebody sto stakew the 
application form. 


Mr Rotenberg: What’ I am ~contemplating is something that 
says the clerk may refuse an application but the applicant must be 
informed in writing that he has aright" to“appeal -that refusal to 
COUNnCI Bee llareaonchee-Kinasor Chingi tl) have’ in imind: 


Mose preanghn Okay, bute Swantiteto7tput) fa slightiStwist™ on 
that. I would say that the clerk does not have the right to refuse 
the apprrcatton obuc. Ne "nhac “the “right to deny *the*permrt, *+so* that 
fo 1s clear tthatviemt Sr GOmmntorcicyrnarl to apply fort's licence for 
whatever business it is my right to fill out the application form. 
The. clerk@maynehave@an obligation under “the law “to Sreview the 
applicationiaform and make’ a deciston whether’ Ido’ or 1 donot 
@ialiusy. stathemsays ol. do (not ,ecthenvrat’ least: “1 “haver ‘an’ Gappeal -to 
council. If the clerk looks me in the eye and says, "Do not bother 
AeLling. les cut jcieel tow, because Io amenot @going “to “give “you ‘thts 
licence," I am in no man's land. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I agree with you and anything we do will 
Hoteal*owsthees That Scrmot al Gunctioneo£ paicherk wand’ Eh agree! with 
what you are saying. 


Met atereaughecthat sissy first , problemer The” Ysecond’s1s%1. +2 
appreciate the difficulty that the city of Windsor has put before 
the committee and I do understand that in certain circumstances 
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that would be my initial reaction and probably my desire, but I am 
reluctant to do it in the way that they have recommended. 


Tf there are, for example, taxi drivers who Have been 
charged by the police, it seems to me quite legitimate, for. the 
taxi company to take the driver off the road or to remove the 
person from the situation. On the other hand, I do not see any 
justification for lifting the licence of the company, which would 
have the net effect of putting probably a dozen innocent people 
out of work as well. 


If it is a small retailer, if some ,accusation. has. been made 
about the retailer, perhaps there might be some justification that 
he has lost his insurance or something like that, but why should 
six other people lose their jobs because the owner of the shop has 
been accused of something? I have a little problem with that in 
addition to the one which everyone else has said, that it seems a 
little dicey to me to have the municipalities given more powers in 
thes.couxrts.. 


Os) ale Me 


I want you to handle that with care. I appreciate there may 
be means whereby if a cartage company, for example, loses its 
insurance coverage, you may make it a condition of the licence 
thateoan. order @to, continue san woperstionimiyOuUpsmuse® Navers. vac 
insurance, and at the point where you lose the insurance you 
Cannot really continue. I appreciate there is going to be some 
dazficulty an, dratiting, that. because. ‘the act, isnot teo clear eon 
1t;,but,1I would.go..back. to. what..L consider. tor bes somethings bacac, 
Iesdo enot believe any clerk. anywhere. has sgot. thecgrigqht.sto6 put 
somebody out of business on a personal decision and then make it 
Subject to the next meeting of the council. 


So in whatever changes you might make to. reflect the 
difficulties that I think are legitimate and have been presented 
to you, my first problem would be simply that nobody on his own 
should have “thevcright, 20 (pute an, indivi dtalsouegio.£ @iusiness, jue 
withdraw his licence to operate, because a court cannot do that. I 
am not prepared to give that to a clerk in a municipality or any 
other official, however well-meaning they might be. The basic 
problem I have with it is, you might very well say that the owner 
Offa" QgqpStore | has; «been, acharged . with. something. «,it does nor 
necessarily mean that the owner is guilty and it may well have the 
nethetfect sof, putting isix sales iolenks :out of. abjobabecausecoft the 
Supposed actions of somebody else. 


I appreciate there are some problems in certain types of 
businesses that they might license and I am guite happy to have 
you try .tomgo -EO.work Von= that part. of it). bet. the fundamentat 
request strikes me as something that we weallytshould; noty doje cog. 
Lites eunrat m. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We do not intend to do anything on that. 
We are going to look at it but my inclination is not to give them 
an official power to cancel a licence. I would point out to the 
members of the committee that under the presenter leqistratten,..1n 
those municipalities where the police commission handles the 
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licensing, of which there are very few at this point, the police 
Chiernas tne rignt to ~suspend-a Vicence- for “4 dayseor thepenext 
commission meeting, whichever is sooner. We have taken police 
commissions out of the licensing business and we have not extended 
that power to anyone else. 


As you pointed out, Metro Toronto does have that power and I 
want to question the Metro licensing commission this afternoon 
about how it uses that power. The chief licensing official has 
some power in that line. 


Mr. Breaugh: a would not deny for a minute the 
legitimacy of some of the points which Windsor is raising here, 
because- fT «thnk {that they “are valid andi:I would’ not. want, for 
example, a cartage company dragging my furniture of little value 
around-- 


Mr. Breithaupt: Your $80,000 furniture? 


Mie Poreaugncg yl “Go, nok ethrnk Uso. Ivsappreciates.the: problem 
that re uhereiuiiel ithink schessolution) is “arlittlett6o) drastic for 
me and that there are ways to handle it other than making changes 
in this act. I am more concerned about the potential for abuse 
there and the problem I see is that the abuse could happen by a 
very well intentioned person. 


Somebody in a municipal office could say, "My God, this guy 
has a licence to run a video arcade and he has just been charged 
by the vice squad." Acting on reasonable information that the 
Charcesinas wpeen= wana sibyesiar= police’ officer hes -might’ say; of 
certainly cannot have that person running a video game parlour so 
T want tO pull™= that "Guy s ticket,” but he may not Have access to 
aii the Inftormataon “thatthe ~police ” have. . The “guy q=may "not be 
guilty and the guy in fact may never be on the premises. He may 
Simply be the person who has the licence. There may be six other 
very legimate, Saintly persons running the video game parlour. 


Mawes Srewtnaupt: “The, judgement. gin ..that case. is not. the 
SOneeOL thug) sehink -cChe-=cberk*ishoudd= have. .Asisfdrivas  the.fact of 
having insurance or not, that is a mechanical sort of situation 
where probably we can allow that power. 


Miva, SROvenDerg she Mr. SiChaimmany? . Te s*agree Po with what) oMue 
Breithaupt is saying. I have no sympathy at all for the contention 
that a clerk has the right to cancel a licence because somebody 
has been charged and not convicted. I really have no sympathy at 
all for that position. If a man comes before the proper hearing 
body, sthes council sory the «commission; “he “can thaves ao ishow-cause 
bearing, a JUGLGial,jhearing, and if they, wanteto, pull: the bacence==— 


Mr. Breaugh: The approach that I would try to encourage 
you toletakeye David, Ps~uroughty-rakin’ to this. it~ somesody was’ ss 
Cartage licence and some police officer pulls his truck over and 
Phe truck is UnSafe to be on. the road; ~ them netserfect orarnat is 
you pull the truck off the road, which may seriously impede his 
business and in fact may prevent him from continuing in operation-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: But that is under the Highway Traffic Act. 
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Mr. Breaugh: Right. But you are not = not pulling his 
licence to operate and that is the distinction that I make. 


Mr. Rotenberg: But if it is a mechanical matter, such as 
pa ree a ac ae Se , . ‘ 
you must have insurance to have a licence and the insurance 1S no 
longer there, that is something that possibly a clerk ecoudd Gbe 


able to handle. 
Mr. Breithaupt: There is no judgement there. 


Mr. Rotenberg: There is no judgement there and it is no 
a case of you being accused and not being found guilty. It is a 
case where there is no insurance and that is something I am not 
quite sure how we can handle. I have some sympathy for that point 
butiinot .fLommthe? other amts0f.theisituation. 


Mr. _Breithaupt: Tecan see rice thateway. 


Mire Rotenberg: In Ohis Scounthy. a person i sti. 
innocent until proven guilty and I do not want anyone to be able 
to pull a man's licence until he has been proven guilty of 
whatever. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Mr. Chairman, looking at the same 
problem from possibly a different context, where you have what 
could be emergency situations developing in the course of the 
conduct of a licensed undertaking: For want of a better example, 
take a travelling show which moves in and is licensed for a week 
Or so and turns into a real disaster in every sense of the word. 
Surely there should be some mechanism whereby that thing can be 
closed down and the licence revoked, either under the terms of the 
licensing bylaw or that the police have substantiated evidence of 
all kinds of problems on everything from on-site equipment to 
health or a number of things. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Or health Matters such as food or 
cleanliness, whatever. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: The licensing authority or its delegate 
Should be able to respond quickly to the problem. 


Mr. “Breithaupt: But in “ang areas Mike sthatjfwisured yowcne 
nedicalsmotfiicerw of health “couldpideal swithstthe.~.tood dservices 
probiem or=- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: If it was a health problem. 


Mr Rotenberg: The. MOH unas thes right .to «closer thes place 
Gown under that situation. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Then the medical officer of health can 
step in, but there are other problems. 


Mr. Brepohaupt: Of, course. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I cannot give any examples right now off 
EHEGLOP Of My enead me bucal dosknowethatithis typetot enterprise can 
cause, carmunicipalityeatioteof trouble. 


us 


MreuBreéithaupt:: Yes. 


Moet Macouarrie: (Someone: Tas’ tombe cable: “tedtreact?’ fair ky 
quickly to solve the situation, otherwise you are leaving yourself 
wide open to all kinds of problems. 


Mr. Adamac: One last word, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. sAdamacs: 7 There’ is “*the ematter of j©cottage  -licences, 
which came up in council meeting just the other day--truck 
rentals, aS a matter of fact; these drive-yourself truck rentals. 
There waS a Situation where these people were leasing these trucks 
to unsuspecting householders to move their furniture from Windsor 
to wherever and the truck was in an unsafe condition. One had an 
ignition system that had been tampered with and the wires were 
crossed. 


We really have no authority to take that vehicle off the 
road or to suspend licences and the guy just continued to operate 
that vehicle. I suppose it met the requirements of the mechanical 
certificate. He was able to produce a mechanic's certificate, but 
nevertheless these ignition wires were crossed, posing a fire 
hazard. 


It just seems to me that I agree with everything that has 
been said by appointed officials. David said that the police chief 
had some authority to suspend certain licences where the police 
commission does the licensing. In our case, the police commission 
does not do any licensing; we do it all. 


Mp Rotenberg: :a thatwas “thes present) Municipal jActs Weare 
notrextending that power into Bill Tl. 


Mage-Adamac sg What ‘er=eanutreabhy fier ying~e ctor- do 5 assvvdrawy sa 
pananieu. Wouttare st really sayings ithatitawychief: ofiepolice ‘can\ use 
descretion..erine. But aitemight: inct be “safeurtor*give a “minicipal 
elenk ory some director. ofs lMicensingerthae Kinds *of- discretion .t2 
Wa heme OTSecreceiwuti mthat i fconcepty "fre dorr not ethink' thatthe 
municipal government is looking to deprive people of anything. I 
think stthe ys" naveweas= pretty =tignt**rein= over®* their® ‘appointed 
Officials. i do noct think “therr Gappointed “officials= canvuse very 
much discretion if it is not used wisely. 


We are becoming a bit too permissive when we suggest that we 
Can allow’a rapist to continue to operate a school bus until his 
Casencomes Up an conrt,- untitehe SsPconvicted and’ sent eto prison. 
There just does not seem to be a reasonable way to protect the 
public with that kind of outlook. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Thank you very much. We are really 
pressed for time and I do thank you for appearing before us. 


Sea0Yaam. 


Mr. Koumoudouros, would you please come forward? Very little 
time, sir, has been allotted, the reason being that you were here 
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with a @ifferent group the other day. We have packed things in 
prior to 10 o'clock, so we really should try--committee members 
and-.s0.on--to. make this as brief.as possible having regard to Mr. 
Koumoudouros's submission. 


I would point out to committee members exhibit 3l. Perhaps 
you might highlight that, Mr. Koumoudouros. I was glancing through 
it. You might underline or highlight the problems set forth in 
this and then hit your solutions. Would you carry on, please? 


Mr. Koumoudouros: I was here the other day with the 
Ontario Tavern Association. They . have. the inclination the 
government feels if adult entertainment licences are to be denied 
to establishments because of neighbourhood locations that is going 
to force a mass of unemployment and bankruptcies. 


Patend ato lagreeditthatliway, bute*there sane .Cwo important 
questions which had not been raised the other day. The two 
important questions are these. In Ontario, we have two types of 
liquor licences. We have the dining lounge licence and a lounge 
licence. In order to obtain a dining lounge licence, you have to 
have a restaurant fully equipped with proper kitchen facilities 
and. a ecapacity..of. 23..seats «and, over... The .lounge. el licences sare 
completely different establishments. 


In Metro Toronto and Mississauga, there are 70 striptease 
clubs existing today and probably 85 per cent of them, around 55, 
are dining lounges. Those dining lounges were operated like 
restaurants until a few years ago and they started featuring adult 
entertainment to increase their revenue. Some of them use one 
dancer, some use three, some in the day-time or the afternoon. In 
Metro Toronto and the Mississauga area there are approximately 12 
striptease clubs which hold lounge licences. In order to obtain a 
lounge licence today, you have to have a hotel of 50 rooms and up. 
There are some existing licences which were given after the war to 
large establishments with 300 to 700 seats. 


A place which is licensed as a lounge and has limited 
kitchen facilities, cannot allow entry to anyone under the legal 
drinking age, not just to consume alcohol, but they cannot even be 
allowed on the premises. Those types of establishments over the 
years were establishments where adults only could go to entertain 
themselves. All of these are establishments on an expensive piece 
ofetmealetestate and. they «would she, S$. millions on, ).h2...mi-) Lion 
operations. 


If the government of Ontario allowed such a business and a 
municipality refused or revoked a licence because of the location 
or the neighbours, I think it would be unfair. Those places have 
been established for the last 40 years as places where adults only 
can go and view entertainment. Entertainment over the years has 
changed to light dance, belly dancers, go-go dancers and strippers. 


I am going to be very short with my brief because we do not 
have very much time. I will bring an example of the former 
Hollywood Tavern where the House of Lancaster is located today. In 
Loe, ee he tollywood STaverngwacsmsold Gor. $12 emill tometor aevery 
successful family in Metropolitan Toronto which was very 
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experienced in the hotel industry. They operated for a while, did 
not make a profit and sold the place to cut their losses. The next 
owner openeteds fornia ecouplericofiyearsxa but: took’ @ “Loss %6£  $300;000 
and the place was in a mortgaging position. The place was sold 
again to another party for’$930,000. The other party took another 
$200,000 to $300,000 in losses and the place was in a mortgaging 
position again. 


Last February, my brother and I bought the Hollywood Tavern. 
The offer was conditional upon obtaining an adult entertainment 
Precencen esuch licence sbeing) assued -towsus .on jPebruary 9. On 
February 12 we closed the transaction. We applied to the Etobicoke 
government for a building permit with plans that indicate what we 
intended to do: to make a high-class strip club. 


To obtain a building permit we spent $200,000 to renovate 
the premises, and we feel that if the ability to obtain a licence 
is denied to us because of the number of locations, we are simply 
going to go broke. We feel that such large establishments cannot 
Survive without a form of entertainment. 


On the last page of my submission we recommend that you take 
into consideration protecting large lounge establishments with a 
Capacity forsovenmesU0 in tis: brill. 


Moe hO Leper gee eMrE. « (Chairmanj;.) 1f you~ want Sa>ecomment,; 
really what is being asked, as was asked by the delegation 
yesterday or the day before, is that the municipality not have the 
power to put out of business a legal nonconforming use by reason 
of location. Now, the general act does not give the municipality 
that power, but in the adult entertainment and body rub sections 
it does give them the power to specify locations and, in the 
licensing by location, to not renew a licence or to pull a licence 
by reason of location. 


What this morning's deputation has asked for is what was 
asked for by the others: that there not be that exemption from the 
general rule for adult entertainment parlours. I indicated the 
other day that the point is well taken and that we as a ministry 
will be considering the point as to whether adult entertainment 
should or should not have these special rules. 


Mr. Breithaupt: In other words, as to whether to protect 
the nonconforming use in a continuing situation. 


MYypeuimocenbeng 7 Tn sother) @words;. the House of Lancaster 1s 
there; they are now legal and they now have an adult entertainment 
licence. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And need nothing further. 


Mos” Rotenberg: "And = they ” ‘need nothing further. What the 
gentleman is asking, in effect, is that the municipality now has 
the power at some future date to decide that mstead- cfte2 adie 
entertainment parlours in Metro there will only be 59, and he can 
be cancelled; or that there will be no more licences in that part 
of Etobicoke, that they will be cancelled because of the change in 
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That, I gather, is what you are asking for. I think it is a 
point we have discussed, and.- we Will. gbeo)siving wero 
consideration to that. 


Mr. Koumoudouros: Sir, the point here, as we all know, 
is that a licensed establishment today is a very expensive 


puSiness to-- 


Mr... Rotenberg; I. understand. your point), gSiry sand. ~as a1 
Say, we are prepared to consider it. 


Mr. Koumoudouros:. What I do not like in this is, that we 
are at the-.mercy of. the. municipality .every.year.. Let. us -assime 
that this year we spend $200,000 to renovate this establishment, 
and next year a different council comes in and says, "We do not 
like you." I feel that at least the large establishments, which 
Cannot survive without entertainment, the dining lounges, were 
selling food before and they can sell food again. The lounge 
licences=-ane for .-huge siplaces\. that, ares .designated:...asiseaduair 
entertainment places. They have limited kitchen facilities, and we 
have to have entertainment in order to stay in business. 


The Hollywood Tavern a few months ago was grossing $10,000 
business a week and employed three full-time employees and two 
part time. After we renovated we employed 40 people, we generated 
approximately $40,000 to $50,000 a week and we collected $15,000 
to $16,000 a month in sales tax for the government, and we feel 
ther government -cannot..teave us. at (thes. mercy _ofst cheie tocar 
municipalities. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I. .would [indicate “ton yous) thatemwer are 
prepared to consider that, but I am not prepared to consider 
different. rules ,for,, different, sizes. y There will be, exactly sacue 
Same rules for everybody. If the large ones are going to get it, 
the small ones» will. too,. and jvice versa. That” is “my opinion tae 
tChismpount; 


But I can indicate to you that it is a matter which has been 
raised by the committee, and I think many members of the committee 
have some sympathy for your point of view. 


Mr. Koumoudouros:; I have another issue. A small 
restaurant,. let us assume it is a 100-seat restaurant, has a 
dancer. A lot of places use one dancer in the afternoon. If you 
take that one dancer away, the loss is not going to be so great; 
they probably can still survive. If you take the licence away from 
us, we will go back to three employees the way it was before. 


Mr. Brerthaupt: ~This iss the point! you havee made:,- cand val 
think we understand what you are telling us. 


Mr. Koumoudouros: Even if it is a small place, if it has 
one! dancerssthatsi1cia whelp. ai. thinks ifs.t .triea@ tod something 
else, improve my business a different way, I might lose. But the 
point here is that if my Jicence, is denied. mé, <I /am totally broke. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We understand that, and I think thatieins 
something that can be protected. 
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Mie tepeauugi: ol Shaver Cworkquick points tHateadGthink are 
pertinent here. I think this is a reasonable argument that is 
being presented this morning. It is my thinking that the purpose 
behind sputting the "300 “persons pursuant. to the Liquor“ hicence 
ACte slo es  pacurtove vince» a Gouadlporcationcr *classifii cation)! of? ithe 
lhiquorebicence (Bodrd for Ontario. 


I am not sure I am in full agreement that you ought to deal 
Viiwliesaien cate. sOteetnetyeccanpeisnmenrt. “Tk am noe “sure; lthat is ta 
Chitreciacritetion. abut einet To tthinky istepertinentishereffis’, that 
WneMmoetis is ueunder considerations 91 Ywould*’ like sto "see 2thée 
parliamentary assistant give some consideration to something that 
would make sure that people do not get caught in a double jeopardy 
SlEvatlonucome erry 61S . ls really feel iyery strongly that: “if ia 
business is licensed and regulated, particularly one that is 
regulated as much as something under the LLBO, surely to God that 
is sufficient regulation, and after that there is no need for some 
Other level of regulation to come in. 


I think that in the case of this establishment and others we 
have seen before the committee they are kind of meeting the bill 
under current planning regulations, mostly under nonconforming 
use. But at least those were the rules of the game: everybody knew 
them and they did conform; and, as in this case, under that kind 
of regulatory agency they were approved less than a year ago. 
Second, they were once again regulated and controlled under the 
LLBO, and it seems to me that that is enough. 


I think the real problem that is being pointed out in this 
and other submissions we have had is that this concept of adult 
entertainment parlours is one which is misunderstood and that the 
Original bills which addressed themselves to it did not really 
tark@eoauout- an recognized ,se 1icensea eliquor -testablishment; / the 
discussion focused on other types of adult entertainment, if you 
will pardon the expression. And perhaps we need to redefine that 
so that people who are running an operation which is licensed by 
the LLBO, aS an obvious example, should be excluded from that. And 
that is basically-- 


Mr. Breithaupt: By way of second guessing. 


Nos Breaugi-s! Mec.e That | vis" *basically~ thessqist. of swhat 
Terry has put before the committee this morning, and it seems to 
me that this would be a reasonable way to redefine that: If it is 
licensed by the LLBO, that is enough, and you do not put people in 
double jeopardy so that they get full conformity with one set of 
rules and some time later on somebody else introduces a second or 
epurra set Oferites. 


Mrse Rotenberg: The problem is this, and it is something 
we have to wrestle with both as a ministry and as a committee: The 
buBO does Pitcense premises, (buteeunder their "legisbation ;thes LLBO 
does not have the power to control entertainment. 


Mr. Breaugh: Oh, wait a minute. Now come on, David. 


MreeeRotenberg: Yes, because»*?® am informed there was a 
court case where the LLBO did try to do that. 
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Mec) oBreangh* .Davidpatstep. eintosgthe "realy. worid tor? & 
change. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Well, morality. The question really 
becomes, because municipalities have asked for this, whether or 
not we continue on the general philosophical basis that a 
municipality through its licensing, because that is the way we 
have. done..it, should. be, able. to .have control — over “.[adure 
entertainment," whether they should be able to set up rules about 
what is or what is not deemed to be within community standards of 


entertainment and these sorts of things. 


When you have made that basic philosophical decision, 
whether municipalities should or should not be in that business, 
then everything else will follow. Basically the LLBO is not in 
that business and the municipalities want to be in that business, 
and that is the decision we have to make. 


Mr. Breaugh: I just cannot resist. Anybody who lives in 
the real world knows that a person operating a licensed liquor 
establishment has inspectors crawling through the place daily, 
inspecting everything from the price on the menus to the size of 
the menus to the time when drinks are served to the prices of the 
drankserthaty. are..\served.. sNow,)Afeoyousrwants. to .2ookes, tOnswan 
overregulated industry, it would be hard to dream up in the worst 
bureaucrat's mind anything worse than a licensed establishment in 
this province. You may say that they are not supposed to be 
dealing in morality, but I think that flies in the face of what is 
really happening. 


Mre. Rotenberg: JMr..csBreaugh;asthe™ 2iquor) licence msinspec om 
cannot pull a licence because of what may be deemed to be an 
obscene performance. The question of whether they should or should 
not do that or whether the municipality should have that right is 
something we must decide. But the regulations say-- 


Mr. Breaugh: Or the question is whether they do or do 
not, dostnare 


Mr. Rotenberg: The question is whether anybody should or 
shouldsnot ido sthat s [ievouy decided, whaticansor .showbtdwberdone:-szethe 
liquor. licence-inspectorsedo, not. domithatiand gpehey tdonnot. seems tad 
haves ithe, “powereston, pull sn,ane licence #:form, .bscent ty br0 tacclLmmoaa 
Situations, whereas at the present time-- 


Mr. .Breithaupt: That is what the peace.~.forces and. tne 
Criminal Code are for. 


Mr. Rotenberg: At the present time under municipal 
licensing they do have the power to enforce moral standards, under 
that broad general heading,. as,.farvas. the type of performance is 
concerned. That is the basic problem we have to deal with, whether 
that should remain or not in the licensing legislation. If you 
decide yes, then you have certain things to do; if you decide no, 
then of course Terry has no problem. 
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Mr. Breaugh: My answer is no. 
Mr. Rotenberg: I Know your answer is no. 


Mr. Koumoudouros: Gentlemen, once a lounge establishment 
has been designated as a place for adults only, that establishment 
is governed by the health department, by the liquor department, by 
the local police department and by the headquarters, the morality 
squad. If any obscenity show or any indecent show plays there, 
that establishment is visited often by the police department, and 
I hope we charge the police department with having the judgement. 
Now we are trying to say a police officer does not know how to do 
the job and we have to have a Metro licence inspector. 


To my understanding, in the four months I have been in the 
business, the only duty of the inspector from the licensing 
Sommirsscion, Lcsecoeasnioiiathe @oqinl Bhastea.. licence...) «think ithat, 
well, the police officers do the same thing. We are an adult 
establishment. Under the Liquor Licence Act, we cannot permit 
anyone under the age of 19 to be in the premises even to have a 
glass of water. 


I feel we have to be protected by this bill. If we are not, 
we are left for our fate to the municipality. We are okay today. 
We spend half a million dollars to fix this place up. After the 
election, the new council may say: "We do not like you. We will 
Close you down." I think the government has to give us some help 
on that. Other things it says here are disallowed. We have several 
government agencies which handle that. It is a very well-governed 
industry . 


Mr. MacQuarrie: My question has been substantially 
answered, #1 "think; and “that is the “extent to “which the liquor 
licence board can control entertainment within licensed premises. 
To my mind, although they might not have that great amount of 
SONCHOL pw TeXCepL. POSSIDly Sindirecttly, = there “are ~ of course *the 
provisions of the Criminal Code, the obscenity provisions, the 
Checks ‘by the morality. squad™ and all Ethe rest of it to ensure 
community standards in respect of decency are maintained. 


It seems to me to be adding just another problem area to the 
operation of establishments like that if we introduce another 
group having some sort of influence and control, or exercising 
judgement over what is proper and acceptable within the meaning of 
Community cSeanaardas.. Thervattempt, “le think;)%1in *all “of “tChisis”* to 
try to avoid overregulation, and if an industry or an undertaking 
is already being overregulated, this is certainly an example. 


Merve Chaveman: @ Thankyou, Mror@Koumoudouros. “That, 1s - the 
end of the questions. 


The third group is from the Kitchener Downtown Improvement 
Rssociation.souwould Yiyou “comes forward, please?) There «are>\two 
gentlemen here, Messrs. Park and Goudie. Is that correct? No. Like 
Weber, you have weird pronunciations in Kitchener-Waterloo. You 
Mesto ote kKnow) Pwithm@eRltchener, ft cant ebe Satmostociany 
pronunciation. 
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Mr. Goudie: Is Breithaupt pronounced differently ifr you 
do not come from Kitchener? 


Mr. Chairman: That is right. Breithaupt drops the ‘h' 
absorrthatersscoreect. Me. Straub is.not. with your 


Mr. Park: No, she was unable to make it. 


10 sacms 


Mr. Chairman: sMembers,., may lua Point, WOube COY you. exnvoee 
325 which Ls the submission from the Kitchener Downtown 
Improvement Association. Who will be the spokesman? 


Mrs.ucPark:. «Iv wilbhlgybe. sthe ..cpokesman.o4uMr.n sGoudiesuwir. 
answer the questions. 


Mow. Chairmans Finesse Thenk you.s Garry, on gemMr atPariks 


Mr. Park: Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
come here, because I know it was a last-minute thing for us to be 
able to get on today. As the ‘agenda says, I) am chairman’ of@the 
Downtown Improvement Association board of management. 


You have now received our written submission, and you have 
received a written submission from the Kitchener Chamber of 
Commerce and the city council. We certainly are endorsing what 
they have already said. Our prime purpose for being here today was 
Simply to highlight what we feel as being the major concern to our 
association, which is the hawkers' and pedlars' part of the 
proposed legislation. 


For your consideration, we are suggesting that: 


L..The, minicipality «should: have  ;thesrrlexiabivity ctorcencuam 
the term of the licence it issues to hawkers and pedlars for 
periods of from, say, one day to one year. 


2. The bill should allow municipalities to charge a business 
tax tied to the volume of business done by hawkers and pedlars. In 
Our opinion, the tax should or would not be in excess of 10 per 
cent of gross sales. These figures could be obtained from the 
provincial, sales -taxes as they are filed..We also feel the 
municipality should have the power to set a combined licence and 
DUSi NESS: tax ecee) to ano jmoore thanm$ 1,000 rpemidayn for the hawkers 
and pedlars. 


We. feel the above powers are necessary to allow the 
municipalities sufficient power to ensure that the hawkers and 
pedilars are not operating at an advantage over local business, 
which we feel they are at the present time. The current and the 
suggested low fee afford the hawkers and pedlars a competitive 
advantage. 


In addition to that, we do not feel hawkers and pedlars are 
necessarily a desirable type of business in a community. There are 
a number of reasons and some of them are listed in our submission. 
To highlight some of them and some of the other ones we feel we 
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are concerned about: The money that is paid to hawkers and pedlars 
does leave the community in most cases; there is little, if any, 
recourse to consumers if a problem arises; they provide few, if 
any, local jobs. There are others, and I am sure that through: the 
course of your hearings you have heard most of them already. 


Phau Trearcye ise tne. scrun. Of-wour = submission “and! reasons “for 
being here this morning. As stated earlier, we would be more than 
happy to answer any questions you may have of us. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have in the 
Municipal Act, and we are leaving in the Municipal Act, despite 
Bill ll taking over most licensing provisions, the section about 
transi eneescraderc. Among Potherrethings, a transient trader “is 
aefined=las,y someone “who “does not **continuously reside “in the 
municipality for a period of three months. That was included on 
ACCOUNT BOL sOCOpLe: who -COmMme* into va” local *"hote r= with “a ‘load . 6£ 
whatever and stay for a couple of days. They are charged a much 
higher licence fee than normally. 


We are continuing that. We indicated to your city council 
representatives that we are going to look at the hawkers and 
pedlars to possibly broaden the definition of transient traders. 


The problem I would like to question you about is that we 
have in Toronto, and you may have in Kitchener, people who reside 
in’ the’ city, “such as we have °just’ around = the) corner» ‘here sat 
College Street, who are out there every day selling flowers on the 
street corner. Would you consider those persons to be hawkers and 
pedlars? Would you consider those people who are resident in the 
municipality to be subject to this higher licence fee, or would 
you want it just for those people who come into town from time to 
time and do not reside in your municipality? 


Mr. Park: Mr. Goudie may want to answer to that as well, 
but we feel that the licensing fee on a daily basis, if necessary, 
could help sort that out. We feel there is a difference between 
people who are permanent residents and are flower sellers, whom we 
do not’ have in Kitchener as you do here. If the combined fee were 
such that there were a maximum on it, we feel it would help 
control thats 


Mr. Goudie, you may have some other observations. 


Mr. Goudie: I ‘would say the established businesses do 
not want to be against any free enterprise. All they want to know 
is’ that®tthey are treated: fairly. We think the only fair way is 
something on the basis of sales. I guess today we have sales tax 
on flowers as well, don't we? 


Mr. Breithaupt: And everything else. 


Mreu@coudie J@vesi “Vow-priced “food and’ alw (thatwieitThat.. is 
another story. Therefore, to me, because sales tax is a provincial 
affair too, there should be no reason why we should not be able to 
establish some form of licence fee to cover a considerable area--I 
am thinking about business tax as well--on the basis of sales tax. 
I am sure the sales tax people are going to be checking these 
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people pretty closely to be sure they are paying their sales tax. 
Therefore, that should be the guide. 


Always in the past someone said, "You never know whether 
they are going to give you a true sales picture." You are not sure 
whether you are going to get a true sales picture, but you are 
going to get a pretty accurate one. We are not against what used 
to be called hawkers and pedlars coming along peddling stuff door 
to door, maybe for a lower fee, but again it should be based on 
sales. The big nigger in the woodpile that has happened in most 
recent years is these people with distressed merchandise; we had 
it, particularly in. our. own, community, last. year, two big two-day 
sales of leather coats. 


There must have been at least 1,000 coats each time, and all 
they paid was $150 to come in as many times as they wanted during 
the year, which.is',utterly. ridiculous. ~The hotel serenteds Chem (che 
baliroom, whichis .finew. There. si nogreason, for, theshotel notoce 
rent the ballroom, but it is the same as renting a ballroom in a 
hotel, a hall somewhere else or an empty store. They are in 
business. for that. day .or.two, days wand »so» they 9.shoul ds wpay ma 
business tax the same as anybody else. 


Mr. Rotenberg: My question really iS, would you 
distinguish between those people who come in once or twice a year 
Or whatever and rent space and, say, a resident of your city who 


sells flowers on the street corner? 


Mr. Goudie: There has always been a distinction between 
residents and nonresidents. 


Mr .scRotenberge,-Butwelt sa, nesidente.setS UD a1ne- DbaWeing ssor 
peddling, yyou ‘wouldiobe tuna sfavours,ofipcontinuangpethe | distinge 1 om 
between residents and nonresidents? 


Mr. Goudie: I would say there should be some difference 
between residents and nonresidents. It is the out-of-town people. 
People who are living there, or paying even their own home taxes 
and things like that, are contributing to the community. If they 
want. tor,igo dnto .business, <ing<someé; way; there. shoulda be ™ come 
distinction. I agree there could be a range of fees, but I think 
it is too controlled at the present time. The city has to have a 
little more freedom in regard to these fees, and it has to be 
allowed to charge a higher fee. 


If I may add something right here, I know you did put ea 
clause ite hee Cilis tleethate che MUNtcipaliry, i 1fF it hada 
licensing department, could figure all the costs in there and 
raise the fees a wee bit more to cover the costs of administering 
1ts licensing. department,, but that only. will Sepplycdi wWteihasec 
licensing department. In Kitchener and Waterloo, Kitchener has a 
licensing department and Waterloo has not. They do not even want 
to license anything in Waterloo, which is wrong. The township of 
Woolwich does not have licensing so it cannot charge any more than 
you lay down in the act. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Was that the former mayor of Waterloo who 
made that mistake? 


Pa 
Mr. Epp: It is just more free-enterprise-oriented there. 


MuAtiChas riven wer eg:Goudie, mcoulldinlcaskeia question? -1f. you 
are going to draw a distinction between residents and nonresidents 
of a municipality, then what do you do with the situation where 
the nonresident joins in some kind of partnership or business 
arrangement with a resident of the municipality, even if it is a 
99 per’ cent/fone per .cent partnership? How are you going to 
distinguish there, if you are breaking it down in resident and 
nonresident, or put .1t in a corporate framework with a 99 per 
cent/one per cent distribution of shares, etc.? 


Mr. Goudie: Thativsomuornaes. But from the busSiness tax 
angel @ipeopreswmhave ) to. -sbe’ + residents {forsisixe months «in. the 
municipality before they do not have to pay the $500 fee as a 
business tax. Surely something like that could be-- 


Mr. Chairman: But the one per center may be a 50-year 
resident. 


LOO Vacm. 


Mite opps hor instance, if' aA Mary” (Kay “Cosmetics ‘group 
were just to move in and hire a big hall and sell everything right 
there, Sone Vol sats distributors icouldrget: thes licence: for» it. .The 
group might not even have one per cent of the equity in the 
company. In terms of beating the bylaw, it could have somebody 
local get the licence. 


Mr. Park: Here is where the combination of the licensing 
fee and the business tax up to possibly 10 per cent of gross sales 
might "help to equalize that kind of situation. 


Mr vmeitpp sRebucesy Ou scouldmanotmeise jithe jnonresident, ,aspect, 
because getting somebody local is one way of circumventing the 
law; then you just have to take a certain percentage of the gross 
sales. 


Mrenwark: Gihaticeright. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The resident aspect is something that 
has been traditional the way society has developed, where you knew 
everyone in the village or the town and this other person coming 
in was clearly somebody new and different to that community. But 
thosem drstinctlons:' change as «you. get «into a regional farm ‘of 
government with component municipalities, some of which license 
and others of which have the licensing function at the regional 
level. 


The simple fact of easier travel for a truck to get from one 
community or 100 yards inside the next community has effectively 
destroyed the resident-nonresident, traditional way age 
understanding or defining. It looks as if we have to come up with 
Some new kind of a pattern, because these other things can be so 
readily avoided, in an unfair way, I think, to the local people. 


Mr. Epp: I have another question, if I may. Mr. Goudie 
or Mr. Park, do you have any idea of how much money is taken out 
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of the community by the hawkers and pedlars either in Kitchener or 
in the Waterloo region every year? Has anyone done an estimate of 
the kind of sales that go on through people coming and primarily 
taking the narrow definition of somebody coming in from outside, 
with a truckload of coats or whatever it may be, and having these 


sales? 


Mr. Goudie: I don't think anybody actually has that. I 
did personally go through the ballroom of the Welkhallaetink? the 
last time this coat fellow was there. There were at least 50 long 
racks of coats hanging there and they were selling, no question 
about it. There was a truck out in front and they were bringing 
more racks in as supplies went down. On that one day there would 
have been at least $10,000 sales of coats. They were showing a 
special sales price but it is caveat emptor. The buyer has. to 
beware when he is buying from one of those places, because he has 
no comeback. The people leave town. They might come back in; bus 
it might be a different group. You never know. 


I think the only true way we can get some figures is through 
the sales tax department, because if we ask the vendors, they are 
not=going to tell®us* 


Mrs Epp: Ghey) tgeriothedir Wlicences® inmkitchener 7) Have eu 
any idea of how many events or how many of these people come in a 
year? I know you can't do that in Waterloo, simply because they do 
not license there, but have you checked with the licensing 
department in the city of Kitchener? 


Mr. Goudie: We haven't done Ghat. The licensing 
department certainly has the figures, but it is not just that. 
There is furniture too) and’ things “of / that naturess Theyiconeqin 
Whereuruckrodus Of SCUTL. 


Mre/ tanks cOurG Cconcerne-ati thisi time’ ete thatlewl thsgeens 
amount of bankrupt stock now coming on the market, there is going 
to be a distinct stepup of those people coming in with a truckload 
way of doing things. I think we are concerned as to how we even up 
that competitive edge. 


MeceeBreithaupt:2ebvathink=bthe? garaget esate) situation sas 
more of a phenomenon in more difficult times. Things are not going 
to be donated, let's say, to the Salvation Army or the House of 
Friendship; they are going to be sold if that is possible. 


Mr. Goudie: The garage sales are really becoming quite a 
Factor, # Some “pecpleroare tevensibuying” ‘stuét Wetotw resekl aveagainen 
Kitchener charges $1 for a garage sale and only allows them to 
have two sales a year. Waterloo does not charge anything. Now they 
even get together and 10 neighbours put it on, and they do not pay 
$103" they “pay*roniy i" ShPocThere?’ iss? noetsalesibtax coldected | tehece 
becausewit “is toorditficult (to sdo sthis: 


Mr. Breithaupt: That is another growing theme a 
at Proud etiimes*% 


Mr Goudte:: gWe “are! *told’ain  theretarl’ gamedtthatemit Was 
the garage sales and the flea markets that are going to be the 
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low-priced ®stuff..and the discounters are going «to start. trading 
up. You might have read in the papers recently that K-mart is 
starting to trade up on their fashion merchandise and they were 
considered a discounter. Waterloo, a month ago, had a liquidation 
sale» for’ fturniture®'and the ‘liquidator brought two wother furniture 
places, from Guelph and from somewhere else, into Kitchener. 


Waterloo does nothing about it. They allow it to be done. So 
we are getting this stuff flowing into other communities when 
Somethang Toegoing ton. like this#-I" am Sorry, that. is “putting «it 
off the track a bit from the hawkers and pedlars basically, but 
there has to be some protection. They can come in, we will not 
stop them coming in, but we want them to pay a fair share for the 
space they are occupying while they are there. 


Mr. Breaugh: Teehave: no? “real - §problems* with? the’ « maan 
BbuNnci Le Sy OUsareliszexpressing. in’ your briefs 1 would put ‘to “you 
that we are going to have some difficulty when we get into the 
area of resident and nonresident and frankly, from my point of 
view, if you start trying to control severely things like garage 
sales and occasional sales you are wasting your time and money and 
Pnerecemus mNOcnIngGseIN. iterbutea alot jofsraggravationy fore alnlot of 
people. 


I want to test an idea with you. I would be a proponent of 
something like a special occasion sales permit. The purpose of the 
exercise is really to get at people who come in and attempt to do 
high-volume sales for a very short period of time and then they 
aretw Ong s00nea me WsStrikesdemeinthat : 7 izwould. @ibelo possible! sto 
identify, probably around the volume of sales, just precisely who 
you mean. 


Would @ithat “resolver the wmaines problem!) «you wares trying to 
address here, if some attempt were made to allow municipalities to 
license a relatively high-volume, short-period sales establishment 
which might move into a motel for a weekend and attempt to do 
$207,000 MWoEth=ofe business, in two days? ‘For that ‘particulare’group 
you would establish some form of almost a temporary business tax. 
They might do in three days what a normal retailer would do in 
five or six weeks; so you attempt to try to get the same amount of 
business tax off them. Would that really get at the main problem 
as you see it? 


Moa coudiers Ie thinkethatieisimthe bigt question. This abeing 
in one place seems to be the wrong thing to be tied in with the 
hawkers and pedlars. They are coming into town, doing business 
from one place, from a store and, as you say, those are the ones 
Pearty that ares- 


Mr. Breithaupt: A ®@ fixed? Location. might also be a 
Griterion. 


Mr. Breaugh: I am really trying to get out Sfica wa rithie 
what I would refer to as garbage. There is a lot of stuff in here 
where you would be chasing flower girls around the street trying 
Me icoliect. the@business: tax, o andy I'am not prepared todos thatsnd 
might chase them for other reasons, as Mr. Rotenberg says. I think 
that could be a tremendous waste of time and effort in there with 
virtually no sense involved in it. 
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I think I am sensing the group that you are attempting to 
get at, and I think -it would: be possible to provide for some kind 
of a special occasions sales permit which had attached | LOsi ic 
something to reflect that even though they might only be in town 
for a short period of time, their sales volume would generate what 
a normal retailer would get in perhaps as much as four or five 
months, and attempt to kind of relate those two things. That is 
about as far as I would be prepared to go, and I just want to try 
it on with you to see if that meets your main concern. 


Mri... €Goudies -The sfeenthenwismfor!+thay hoceasion,;ainotimean Eee 
like this, $150, and they can come in as many times as they want 
during the year. They should have a fee each time they come. If 
you want a hawkers' and pedlars' fee at the low range for these 
othersthings, fine, <I ithink*that: isenotprobiem:. 


Mr .evRotenberg: (Can peiowgusten Stopesyoulstheremitore a  momente 
We are also trying to grapple with the distinction between just 
having a normal licence fee under Bill 11, which says you can only 
charge the administrative cost, and having an extra licence fee in 
lieu of business tax or penalty. 
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What about a criterion which says any person who rents 
private property within a municipality--which would distinguish 
From a door-to-door salesman or the flower vendor on a street 
corner--and does not pay business tax would be subject to this 
special, one-occasion permit? If we caught all those people, would 
that be sufficient? Anyone who does not rent private property and 
does not pay business tax would not be caught up in this special 
legislation. Would that satisfy your situation? 


Mr.) Breaugh: sExcepts thats Ihaam Jsureiti-tagwoulld taked albece 
two weeks for somebody to figure out that what I should do here is 
not to set up shop in «the» hotel, )rent\«a tractor-trailer -and«seul 
Ltprout sof fehat< 


Mr. Rotenberg: But you have to put the tractor-trailer 
somewhere. 


Mrs Breaugh: eves, esucheas ona icrtya strest. ore a parking 
lot of a shopping centre. 


Mrs. HRotenberge), aOncellnvoujesare s,on. «a parking alot, of, ua 
shopping centre, you are on private property. 


MEX Breaugh: Yes. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I do not think a municipality would allow 
anybody to park a tractor-trailer on a street. 


Mr. Epp: You could rent a shop for one day. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That would be caught UD. LE, sVOU; glace 
renting a shop for one day, you would be caughtiuupein £hisk.uThe 
flea market srents;7iuas*they do: in «parts sof Metropolitans foronto, 
the-“corner of <the)ishopping \centre parking! lot...That is renting 
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private property. I am just looking for a way to define it. The 
Bestacmugciim’ arnt fbes dicey.who Mobjrof «things ican be dicey--and I 
agree with some of the members of committee, that you do not want 
to get the person who just does a little bit--but what if we 
worked around a criterion of any person who rents or does business 
on private property and does not pay business tax would pay a 
Special fee? If we worked on that premise, would that be what you 
are after? 


Mr iGoumite: Wihatioicdrche amain “thyust pofoeit.qobfistheys are 
setting up a shop-- 


Mu. nMacDonala: JButtsat ewould stalsocnmhave’ ito -beauried- to 
volume of sales. 


Mi, PeROeeCHDSr oc Thath cis ithe enextsistep.: Howl muchtvoista fee 
would be charged is something we also have to wrestle with. That 
psOuad disiicuit Sthings tthe “point sis), eiasil weadhvawen now oforécan 
itanerantm Salesman wouslcanticharge <al\jhigher. fee, and“ we have 
already agreed that those people who come in and rent a store for 
a period of time get a higher fee. We just have not caught the 
ones in hotel rooms. How do we indicate that we are going to 
extend that? 


Mr. MacDonald: How do you handle that administratively? 
Posty OUManemooingmtor getmyours information™ fromuthel sales ctax,kyou 
will get that six months later. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You post a bond. 


Mr. Goudie: We have a suggestion for that. 


Mr. Rani Vesipmewe oe hadeischoughteictheyye would» ihaveas to 
estimate what they might sell in any particular period of time and 
Posittera .tbond © foresapproximately «that amount<cof money. That, or 
through the sales tax, which as you have pointed out would create 
an administrative problem, and a very time-consuming problem. We 
had thought that the better course would be the posting of a bond 
based on their estimate of sales. 


Mr weROvenbDergiagt Mustoesindicate “tosethe:scommitteewrand:! to 
the delegation, it is going to be difficult to write legislation 
that is going to tie a fee to volume of sales. I am not saying we 
Sannotmdo "tyibbute i thissgqoingetoricause: some. idiiificurthm Wevaccept 
the principle, as the committee has, that those people who come in 
and rent premises for a short-term sale would have some form of 
one-time sales permit as distinguished from a licence, and we can 
figure’ outta way ‘to’ get»ta reasonable fee for that commensurate 
with the type of business being done. 


Assuming we accept that principle, we will work on something 
like that. As with the itinerant salesman, it may be something we 
will recommend to remain in the Municipal Act and not be part of 
Bill 11, because we are leaving itinerant salesmen in the 
Municipal Act now. We may extend that one rather than putting it 
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A special-sale, one-occasion permit is really something 
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different from a licence and we may leave it different from a 
licence and leave it in the Municipal Act. I am prepared to say 
the principle makes sense and we are going to work on it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Another way of dealing with it would be 
to have the opportunity to charge a licensing fee of up to $1,000 
and you then could have, as a provision in the section, the 
opportunity to have any excess over a maximum of 10 per cent of 
the sales refundable, or something like that, which would mean 
that the person running that-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: “hate dis: “int  themmtransientem racer section 
Of? the’ Municipal “Actwinows a tMissta sorteiof depositgein Giieu or 
business tax and it is refundable and so on. 


Mr?t Brerthaupt:.qtand. Syou- @can @ibasen® thauewrefund (won mea 
understanding as to what a fair percentage of the gross sales, as 
preveneby che person=< 


Mrs. Rotenberg: . My. Chairman,’ .8 feels. there, Ista generar 
consensus of the committee and with the delegation and with the 
Kitchener people who were here the other day, and we agree with 
the philosophy of it. So if you; can. leave it with the manus emveeeo 
try to work something out, we will do our best. 


Mrs MacQuarries..On,.this,-“1" -have a: -number=-of 2 concerns 
with respect to hawkers and pedlars. You have the type that moves 
in and takes advantage of the situation and the community and all 
the rest of it, and I agree that something should be done about 
them. But then you have the little guy who goes down every morning 
to the market and picks up fresh vegetables and so on, who has 
contacts with various farmers and gets eggs from them and has a 
clientele out through the residential communities which he serves 
On a twice-a-week basis or more frequently. 


Mri le Rotenberg: I= have: cindicated suthat) the gadoorm-to-door 
Salesman, which is what he would really be, would not be caught up 
in’-this -because™hesnis snot! rentingyapremises and. thavingioanreii xed 
location. Therefore, he would be dealt with somewhat differently. 
He would get a straight annual licence. That seems to be the 
philosophy of it and seems to be agreed upon. He would not be 
caught up in a special business tax or a special type of licence. 


MreW MacOuarmeiex Site issihardmton classify agaperson asuGharas 
that, particularly when he has established an existing clientele 
as a door-to-door salesman as such. He is going to doors where he 
knows he is welcome. 


Mr. Rotenberg: There does not seem to be a feeling that 
that person should be charged a punitive fee, whereas the one-time 
Salesman should be charged a punitive fee. 


Mr. Chairman: Before we go to Mr. McLean: Perhaps you 


can be defeated by a very slow-moving van which Mr. Rotenberg's 
defindtaonfwrlsnote catch, 


Mr. McLean: — Mr. Breithaupt “touched "briefly son “whatsed 
wanted to ask. It is not really hard to discredit it, but I would 
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like to find out from the witnesses how they feel about garage 
sales. Do you feel that garage sales should be licensed, and if 
so, how would you propose to do it? 


Mr. Goudie: The city o£ Kitchener does licence garage 
sales. 


Mr. McLean: Waterloo does not? 
Mr. Goudie: Waterloo does not. 
MryeBEelrtnaupe:=1t" costs} thenveasedollar. 


Mrar Goudie: » hel city thas*gcontrol./etTheywiwill’ sallow (then 
to have only two garage sales a year in Kitchener. I do not like 
to throw this into the pot, but when the government of Ontario set 
up regions, licensing really should have gone to the region and 
should not have been left with the municipalities, in my opinion. 
The region should be treated the same all over. 


Mr. Park: Regarding the suggestion about garage sales 
and the licensing of them, I do not think the garage sales per se 
are. airoblem-toemerchants. Buta Wot of “people ‘are complaining 
about backyard furniture being stolen. I am sure you could walk 
through some garage sales and buy that. The licensing of garage 
Sales should be more keyed to watching and controlling that kind 
of an action, because that is happening. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, gentlemen, for 
appearing before us. 


Members of the committee, may we get back to the regular 
schedule? The fourth group is the Association of Municipalities of 
Ontario: Catterall, Onley and Dunbar. Are those people here? Mr. 
Dunbar is to the east and Mr. Onley to the west. 


Mr. Rotenberg: And we know which one is Marlene. 


Mr. Chairman: Who will be the initial spokesman? Would 
you carry on? Madam Alderman, how is that? 


Alderman Catterall: Fine, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mree4Chaigman-and “members 'Of “the *committee,« first!) slet-oome 
Giank you ‘for the opportunity ‘to bring to you the’ response’ of ‘the 
mescociationact oMunicipalities ‘of fOntariovon Bitty li. 


a1 am Marlene Catterall, alderman, Cissy of Ottawa, 
vice-president of AMO and chairman of its legislative and 
resolutions committee. With me today are Mr. Onley, QC, city of 
harntheaavorka Solircitoraeanadmassociation counsel; -and WMac,.Dunbar, 
executive director of the association. 


The president, Curtis §iCarter,h> Mayor 4 ote tChathany has 
requested that I express his regrets to you. Unfortunately, he had 
to be absent because of a matter of some urgency in his own 
municipality. 
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Municipal governments in Ontario have been waiting a long 
time for action on the part of the Legislature-- 


10:30 a.m. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, that is exhibit 33. I have 
interrupted you because the next group is exhibit.18..We do, a Jor 
of jumping. back».and) Eorthypin, our exhibit numbers. If you want to 
get out your exhibit 18 for the next group, I will not “interrupe 
again. 


Alderman Catterall: We have been waiting for some time 
for action on the part of the Legislature with regard to change 
and clarification of legislation pertaining to municipal licensing 
of businesses. Over the years the association has initiated 
recommendations and has responded to various legislative proposals 
with respect to this subject. 


On behalf of the association, I am pleased to advise that we 
support, Billedl was atveryieacceptable —responseseco Gone extensive 
consultation and reconsideration that has gone on in recent years. 
The province's efforts to provide municipal governments with the 
general power to license businesses within a single statute is a 
vast improvement over the existing authority where licensing 
provisions within the Municipal Act and other acts are scattered, 
rigidly.categorical and specific.and often. out-of-date. 


The government's first proposal, Bill 119, as introduced in 
December 1977, was, in the opinion of the municipal organizations 
of the time, inadequate. As a result, Bills 105 (June 1978) and 
157 (October 1981) were subsequently introduced and responded to 
py the association. As a consequence, we now have before us Bill 
ll, and it is the association's hope that the point has finally 
peen reached where the proposed provisions can be implemented by 
the Legislature early. in the fall. 


The association believes that the legislation has 
Satisfactorily addressed issues which have been raised in the past 
with regard to licensing of businesses by municipal governments. 
For . example,  thei-.generalesauthornity sof. emuniCcipales COUNCI. saLo 
license, the delegation of licensing power over auctioneers to 
counties; discretion’ . by municipalities tos wartial ly. refund: co 
licensees whose licence has_ been revoked, the Pignc of 
municipalities to establish administrative costs to a particular 
licensinge functions vand..to~ recover» isuchs.costs.. within. the. Licence 
fee--all these are now addressed in Bill ll. 


The association's presentation will address the items 
considered and how we feel the legislative proposals have dealt 
effectively with them. 


The first issue, i.¢....the discretion  which., municipal 
councils are to be allowed in selecting which businesses should be 
PeCensedpe has, been answered, most.significantly by. the».fact. chet 
powers to license specific businesses under the Municipal Act have 
been repealed and new general provisions included with Bill ll. 


The provisions of the new legislation are in keeping with 
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the principle that elected municipal legislators should be given 
the power over decisions which are purely local in nature and 
whichedirectiy* affect the’ best rmnterests of the citizens=:of thé 
municipality. The philosophy of "increased authority" to municipal 
governments to bring decision-making closer to those affected is 
evident in the proposed legislation. 


With (discretion =over= "thee -licensing “function; © municipal 
governments may concentrate on licensing only those businesses 
which are felt to need regulation in the public interest. The vast 
expansion of business regulation through licensing is not integral 
to the protection of the public interest. 


THe sFiear=y-expressed, “'by-s"some’* that ‘municipalities .wikhl 
overregulate with the advent of more general licensing provisions 
may be allayed by pointing out that of the 60 licensing provisions 
available to municipalities now, most municipalities employ only a 
very few. A number of examples are shown in table l. 


Municipal legislators are, by the very nature of elected 
ofhice petaccountable and “isensitive “to both ‘the’? public’ and (the 
businesS community in their political jurisdictions. Access to 
decision making is fundamental to the municipal government system. 
Therefore, it can be expected that members of the business 
community, individually or as a group, will use every opportunity 
to exercise the right of influence with respect to licensing 
decisions by the municipal council. 


Finally, the general provisions which Bill 11 encompasses 
would allow municipalities to address new problems without the 
Gelay involved in securing legislative authority. This more 
general approach to municipal licensing has been implemented and 
appears to be working successfully in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan. 


With respect to delegation: The delegation of licensing 
power over auctioneers as put forth in subsection 2(3) of Bill ll 
is a welcome response to many recommendations given in past 
reports by Humnunrcipal organizations. The Municipal Liaison 
Gomnitcee | noted Yin 9a “Statement fto° “Bill *° 105, “one > of “several 
predecessors to ‘this bill ‘before’ you: “As for auctioneers, we 
believe that their licensing by counties and regions would be more 
practical and certainly less cumbersome, particularly since their 
G@lientele —jusually ‘ais \attracteéd from ‘beyond a. single ws'locab’ 
MUnvcipaLityver  ichis “provision “in’ the bill should (present. "aiemost 
effective way of dealing with what is most often a county concern. 


With respect to refunds, one item that had caused some 
concern among municipalities was the section in past bills which 
stated that: "Where a licence granted in respect of a business is 
mevokedie and. sa ilifee: thas ‘been para “for thetgranting ™thereot; the 
Ticensee is entitled to a refund of part of the licence fee.” 


This previous proposal would have forced municipalities to 
refund part of a licence fee and was not Supported by any of the 
municipal organizations. If municipalities were to be obliged to 
refund portions of fees for revoked licences, administrative costs 
would have escalated for the sake of what would no doubt have been 
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rehundsiof eutews dollare,)Partialvretundspon feo $25 fees would 
hardly seem to be in order since the administrative costs involved 
in-eissuing..the. licences.,and conducting the inspection would 
already have been incurred by the municipality. 


By replacing this section with the provision that 
municipalities "may" provide partial refunds, the decision is left 
to the municipal council which can best judge whether the 
municipality is able to afford the administrative costs related to 


refunds. 


On the recovery of licensing costs, it has come to the 
attention of the association that a certain amount of controversy 
has been raised concerning the question of who licensing fees are 
to be charged to and in what amounts. 


Businesses and business organizations have expressed the 
fear that the potential for abuse of this clause in Bill 11, which 
provides for recovery of administrative costs, is’ too great.e@fixed 
fees or the payment of such fees out of a municipality's general 
revenue is perceived aS a more amenable provision by these 
organizations. However, this hardly seems fair considering that 
businesses and citizens of other municipalities are also 
beneficiaries of the licensing process. 


The argument that subsection 2(6) is likely to be abused may 
be refuted by pointing out the predisposition of municipal 
representatives to act responsibly, the philosophy of municipal 
licensing as a regulatory rather than a revenue-producing function 
and examples of other provinces' municipal revenues from licensing 
where the division between licensing as a regulatory or 
revenue-producing function is not clearly defined, i.e. where 
municipalities are free to raise revenue from licences. 


AgGainswin Stable py? “at cthe-sback of our Drier, you (wiliagocce 
just how little of municipal revenues are generated from licensing. 


As mentioned earlier, municipal councils are required to be 
accountable to the public, whose best interests they serve. To 
create this disincentive to the establishment of business within a 
municipality through disproportionately high licensing fees would 
not be a responsible action on the part of the municipal council 
and therefore would not be very likely to occur. 


Should a municipal council opt for the cost-recovery clause 
rather than the $10 and $25 limits, businesses can be assured that 
it will be done with a great deal of care and consideration of all 
the elements involved. AMO supports this general cost-recovery 
clause as the right of. all municipalities to.recover the costs ‘of 
the licensing process in the pursuit of protecting consumers both 
within and outside the particular municipality. 
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Furchenm to, pithe concerns "Over |) the... possibility... cf sen 
licensing costs, both the Association of Municipalities of Ontario 
and the province have maintained that the licensing of businesses 
is for a regulatory purpose and should not be a source of revenue 
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forvireasols, Other “Chane thetPcosts: “which © the “licensing: process 
itself entails. Basically, licences should be enforced to provide 
Ciul Zeno witiie Drotection “against “undesfrable sctivities?® The 
intenterol Bichiseseemswito- tbe  statedes:clearky* enough in the 
Gost=recovery .oformulaly, and “in” the ‘relevant=“:sections “Jof the 
MOnLCipal Act as Lt now exists. 


iG mignts-also; be “noted” that Gthe* power tosbicense= transient 
traders remains within the Municipal Act and does not fall within 
the yur sdzchionaor eitit Me largely because this  functionyis not 
Specifically “regulatory.- "Transient “traders ‘are’ charged’ -a *fee« in 
lieu of the business tax which permanent businesses must pay as 
part of contributing to the general revenue of the municipality. 
Such a separation on the basis of maintaining the integrity of one 
purpose and one philosophy within a single act, as proposed in 
Bill 11, seems to” reflect clearly the regulatory principle that 
municipalities will follow. 


Finally, it might be pointed out in response to the fear of 
high -ticensing = Costs rthat *inivall. the. provinces? -across = Canada, 
municipal revenue from licensing and permits represents only a 
very small percentage of the gross general revenue of 
municipalities. The use of business licences in place of municipal 
taxes and the much more general provisions for licensing as a 
regulatory versus revenue-producing function make the figures for 
Newfoundland, Alberta and British Columbia somewhat higher than 
the rest of the provinces. Even with this in mind, one must note 
just how small the overall proportion of revenue comes’ from 
licensing. 


In conclusion, what AMO currently sees before it in Bill ll 
is a very acceptable and workable piece of legislation. Aside from 
the fine tuning that is necessary with almost every legislative 
proposal, Bill 11 is consistent with the association's views and 
represents a positive response to recommendations and concerns 
that have been raised in the past regarding municipal licensing. 
Tnemmconsolidaton (Fofere the) provisions/’* withiner one. act, the 
clarification and the refinement of archaic wording and clauses 
and the delegation Oe jurisdiction over licensing to 
municipalities is a vast improvement. 


S#naceqthe’s proposedi¥ legislation is” «of-.directerconcern to 
municipal government, the association would welcome the 
opportunity to review the final report of the standing committee. 
It is in a spirit of optimism and co-operation that AMO wishes to 
offer its assistance and commentary in the hope that this will 
enable the proposed legislation to proceed without undue delay. 


We would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 


Mrs: “Chairman: “Mr. “Breaugh? ‘Sorry, Mr.» Rotenberg hada 
comment first. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Just two brief questions. One is on the 
effective date of the act. The effective date is now January l, 
1983. We thought it was going to be passed this spring session. I 
would like to ask both you, Madam Alderman, and) Mr. Onley, as a 
municipal solicitor, how much lead time would a municipality need 
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to bring its bylaws into conformity with the new act? When should 
it become law after it is passed by the Legislature? How much lead 
time do you think is necessary? 


Alderman Catterall: If it were to be dealt with in the 
fall session of the Legislature, it would be possible-- 


Mr... Breithaupt:, Early in, October. 


Alderman Catterall: Early in October--it would be 
possible stobcbring. it-pinto effect. 1m January... Most municipalities 
could probably live with that. What you might want to consider is 
making it effective January 1, but providing municipalities with 
time until the end of 1983 to amend their bylaws or to pass new 
bylaws under the new legislation. That would require some 
provision’ in the -act that existing -bylaws.are-in..effect uncial 
replaced by the new act. 


Mr. «Rotenberg: <In ~thesglight;sot, youn, finales commentertabout 
receiving our final report, as you know, with the Planning Act we 
have indicated to AMO that after we finish clause-by-clause we 
will have some hiatus period for AMO to look at it. 


If we do clause-by-clause in October, as I hope--and I would 
recommend to the committee that we not report the bill to the 
House until AMO has had a short period of time to review our final 
decisions--we may not get through third reading and final passage 
until maybe November or December, if we take the time to give you 
a chance to look over our final report. 


Mr.» Breithaupt:  In:think. it sisgolearsiwe ‘shouddyisemind the 
delegation that. .the .Legislature  wilbadikely = not rettrn junc 
October 12 and that several weeks no doubt will be used in the 
Clause-by-clause situation. As a result, if AMO is to have an 
overview, which I think would be a very useful task, it is not 
likely that this bill would be completed in the Legislature until 
the end of November or, in.effect, until we leave at. Christmas. 


Tor,havey a: .billnoins place qrandse«baking seGtrectmratr January aay 
L983,0 isi notislikely..°I “am tsure gyoowouddsinecd poingietffect  usunac 
year to square things away, with so many bylaws to be involved and 
to beable -tosdouit “in itherframeworkmofty our othervditiessasswell. 


Alderman -Catterall: The -desirable .thing. would’ be to. have 
it im effect: sas) jsoon) as -possible,)but,to give municipalities upi to 
a year to pass a new bylaw under the new legislation and to ensure 


that their existing bylaws are in effect until such time as they 
pass the new bylaw. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Our legal department advises that most 
municipal bylaws would remain in force Providing pithey dad nox 
conflict with. Bill 11. You would’ not. have .to- re-enact al eae 
municipal bylaws. You would just have to check to make sure they 
Gid not confliet wth ithe-newsbil). 


Mr. Dunbar: I believe this technique was used in a 
previous» prece of legislation. I have been trying to remember, and 
perhaps Mr. Tomlinson or yourself could, but was this not in a 
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previous bill, permitting municipalities to maintain their present 
bylaw until such time as a new bylaw could be put into place? 


Mreasbrepthaupts With the» requirement ‘that «it be*®done ih 
a certain period of time. 


MixenDunbar: -Yesu DP think that, technique was used before, 
but I: am not quite sure what legislation it was. 


Mr.iEBppsiWas it part of the Planning Act? 


Mroe Koxenbed G:94N0, ei - Cor not. think’ so. Certainenthings: sin 
the Planning Act certainly would not be repealed. 


Really what you are saying--and I do not know if you agree, 
Mrs sOnLey=--1S":VOU. WOuLG: Like to. be able:-to work with-Bill=-111 as 
soon aS possible, but you would need about a year's lead time in 
Order seo: geeoeveryvthing ineconformity. 


piderman ~Catterall: * Somes municipalities’ may” need that 
long. 


MiremOnbey -s;One™ ob sthe things is"ithatethe “feest that would 
be charged under the new bill would be different from what they 
are now. Most of them are on a calendar year. 


If the bill comes in as of January 1 and it does not get up 
to whatever township and they do not hear about it until April or 
May, in the meantime they have collected under the old bylaw. 
There just is a time that it takes. 


Miewe Duper, “hse Wemmrcala, ite Our) (DEVE L.,- settee oeesnOt © 8 
revenue-producing item. It is meant to be a regulatory item in 
most .1nstances...1\ would think the ‘Small municipalities will not 
have difficulty. They will probably go with the same provisions 
they have had in the past. The larger municipalities which have 
become more sophisticated with their bylaws will need the time. 


Me ee Unley oem ACtCUal  yoone.. Of | thes major “changes = inthe 
bylaws will be the matter of fees. I do not see that there is 
going to be that much in a bylaw regulating the licensing of dry 
cleaners. You are not going to be changing the bylaw very much. 


Mroc Rotenberd:s sthes other ‘question 9§I- wanted. toy ask the 
Gelegation is’ ons section 1, the definition of “business” in this 
act, which is very wide. We had representations from the Board of 
Trade OberMerropelitan ~Toronto, the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association and so on that we should nail that definition down 
somewhat, because I do not think it is the intention of any 
municipality to license General Motors or John Inglis or any of 
those particular types of manufacturers and so on. 


The suggestion was made that we specifically nail the 
definition of your powers to those businesses which deal with the 
Bublicpilwithi.consumers or that type of thing. They do not feel 
that the major manufacturers should be licensed and the municipal- 
ities would not want to. What would be your comment on narrowing 
the definition of business that nails your powers down somewhat? 
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Mr. Onley: My concern was the manufacturer Or industry. 
An industry that manufactures may Sell overy - Si btles.in yee 
municipality. General Motors is a pretty good example. They make a 
lot of cars but they do not sell all of them in Oshawa. As you 
indicated, it is dealing with the public. The manufacturing aspect 
does not seem to me to be relevant. They do not pay business taxes. 


Mr. Rotenberg: So you would not really object to 
narrowing the definition as long as you can get everybody who 
deals with the public in some way? 


Mr... Onley: .I think you have answered it »there; it deals 
with wene ‘public. 


Alderman Catteralle I guess a: see no reason £or 
narrowing it, though, because the history of municipal licensing 
within the confines as it exists is that they have not licensed 
anywhere near the number of business that they could. By narrowing 
the definition, you probably start departing from the principle of 
the bill of providing municipalities with full authority. 


It has been very clear that you do not go out and license a 
lot of businesses because you are not making money on doing it; in 
Fact, itduiss.costing most municipalities, money. towl'cense.  somy ou 
do it only when it. is. absolutely necessary... Jagdo not tcoink 
restrictions in the legislation are necessary to continue that 
kind of responsibility that has been exercised in licensing, to do 
it on a very limited basis. 


TOs SO0mae Mh 


MreoiMitchelice. If J, may follow \cthat7y- Mari enes aAmMo coc. 
support: this bill, obviously. It is quite clear. inpthe statement: 
I think: it. would be the position of “AMO that they would™= dike “to 
get the bill passed with as much support as possible. The concern 
that was expressed by the Canadian Manufacturers' Association was 
they just felt there was something in that bill which would allow 
the municipalities to come in and, say, demand of Lever Brothers a 
licence or whatever, manufacturers who do not deal directly with 
the public per se. General Motors manufacture cars and, sure, I 
have ‘heard, that vou .can buy ‘direct, from the factory, but for “the 
most part they deal through dealerships which are licensed 
businesses operating within the municipality. 


It was. their concern that if the thing, could be- amended so 
that it clearly pointed the finger at manufacturers who do deal 
directly with the public, they then--at least my feeling was that 
they could live with it. 


I recognize your point as well, that the municipalities are 
pretty reasonable people and would not be apt to want to go that 
Gar. But Seeking .<SuUppOortevfores the 8bil heand Erying isto. Get the 
legislation through, surely it is not an issue that would create 
any problems for AMO? 


Alderman Catterall: I am not sure and I guess I would 
like to ask Mac to comment on that from a longer experience of 
Geabing, with (the. bail. throughsseveral iver sions. vl ‘would just be 
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concerned that sby Limiting it. you: ‘ares in fact «simply opening. the 
Boone LOU Ia LPpLloblemAthatys identifies atselft;,andal “am= simplysnot 
thinkrng sor pGéneral Motors: down! «th oa r Shek traukety eOipasmah: 
manufacturing operations might in fact create problems. 


Mime teCre owe Lis liemay Jajusts folbowmthat? <partibofe the 
concern *was that ,as you Know, there ‘is a section “in’ the act which 
allowS municipalities to “charge “the costs of what" it ucosts! “them ‘to 
license, i.e., through inspection and so on, and the question then 
Came up in those discussions that most municipalities probably 
WOUld inOtemave ipecole on “stalbee who #could” golstfandwinvestigate 
boilers or whatever--and we are stretching it obviously--but they 
might wind up in some very expensive consultative business. 
Speaking for myself, I felt the manufacturers made a good point. I 
would appreciate hearing what Mac has to say. 


MrosbUnbDarey Lyrealiyercannot see why a. municipality would 
Wants sto sILNSpeCu ra “Darticularmanusecturer -unless/atitwas .of the 
nacvurewinacy relewas eset ingyyto iethe » publice underpathe =» guvser «of 
Manuftacturing.  f£ think that Vis "what ‘concerns »some) people, not so 
much in the smaller municipalities, but you would have within the 
larger municipalities, and I will not use the phrase--well, I will 
I guess--sweatshops or something of that nature, where the person 
is actually in the retail business but says he is a manufacturer. 


Mr. Brandt: On Spadina you get that kind of problem. 


Mr. Mitchell: But as understand what is being 
proposed, the change really would address that particular problem. 


Mr eo Dunbar: = 2it®iprobabily si woulds iMyovexperience swith: i thrs 
panteyveu rar aspect of covering manufacturers is that the 
association prefers the wider scope, but I cannot really foresee 
Oy problems: Of “taking manufacturers lout, stexcepty an “those 
unforeseen instances. 


Mrs. Rotenberg: For instance, something like Factory 
Carpet, which is a manufacturer and sells to the public, would be 
eligible to be licensed because it deals with the public. 


Mr. Dunbar: I do not know. Is he a manufacturer? 


Mr. Rotenberg: There are some manufacturers who sell to 
the public and the proposal will not take the word "manufacturer" 
out of the bill but the proposal was to say anybody who deals with 
he *publiceywould ‘bel /eliigible ) tos be®abicensed esto: «catchis the 
manufacturers who-- 


Mrooeuiecheticaractory + dinect isalesy 
Mr. Rotenberg: Factory direct sales would be caught, up, 


AvcermansCatterallsstltheseemsw-toncmeyithevenisk ithere is 
that you are starting to narrow it down so far that you are saying 
only retail businesses. 


Myre, tRobenbergi: isNo,;< no, | Jnotesx etaidean \aapam wanot Saying 
retail. Marlene, you will notice I did not use the word retail 
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because there are many people who claim to be wholesale who sell 
to the public as well. 


Mr. Dunbar: This would be manufacturers who sell either 
directly from the location or other mechanisms. 


Mire Rotenberg: I really wanted to question the 
philosophy of narrowing it down, providing we leave it broad 


enough to catch everybody who deals with the public. 


Alderman Catterall: You will only know you have made a 
mistake if. you. start getting applications for special legislation 
to deal with problems. Before you deal with that, I would ask you 
to consider what possible incentives there would be for a 
municipality to license a business unless it were to control a 
ProDlene Le JUSt Is NOt ehere ir cheso ul 


Mr.eMptchelhs That -s.recognized. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: One example was cited yesterday with 
respect to a rubber manufacturer. Time and circumstance have 
forced him to the heart of the residential community and the city 
involved has indicated it will use every effort and every means at 
its disposal to so control that industry as to make it awkward for 
him to continue to operate. 


Alderman Catterall: Yes, "but “that °is' ‘covered’ “under the 
Planning Act and there's no problem. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I know it is an nonconforming use Junder 
the Planning Act but, under the licensing provisions here in Bill 
lag? the ssrepresentetiaves- ofthat sparticulan aunderGaking scam pcre 
potential of the municipality using this legislation to-- 


Alderman Catterall: Municipalities are always very 
sensitive to what may happen to them in court if they revoke a 
licence unduly. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Municipal councils are also very 
sensitive to having a hundred ratepayers come in, on the one hand, 
and one poor guy come in on the other. 


Mr. «Mitchell: »-The proposed «zewording of .that..particular 
sect lonpshasmenoterbeensidraited syet i ptt fs sonly asiateeLing fthates 
think has been expressed by the committee, and some interest or 
concern has been expressed by the parliamentary assistant. I 
Suspect they will do a rewrite of that clause when it is available 
to this committee for clause by clause. I suspect by that time the 
ministry will probably havesiemrcuhated yityoeelthough perhaps we 
will not be hearing witnesses, but at least you will have an 
Opportunity to comment on the changes in the clause or various 
Clauses**pricr™ tov the wfinal resolution: So “iP think we are talking 
here of a concept that we have not really resolved into final 
words. 


Alderman Catterall: And” you have’ some of-'our concerns 
about how you might develop that. 
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Mr. Brant: a5 wondered 5 i the Association ven 
MuniG@palitresrorfr Ontario “has given «any thought to--the problem of 
hawkers and pedlars, itinerant salesmen, in the context of perhaps 
LnCOrpoLacenGer hem within Bild el itolustrengthen lLtihe! contwel /the 
municipalities might have over that rather difficult field. We 
have talked about it at great length here in this committee and 
really have not come to any conclusions yet as to what may be the 
best vehicle to control them. Had that come up in your discussions 
Obs tit YOUL@ECUCy <ODEBI LY a1? 


Alderman Catterall: We have primarily kept away from the 
specifics of the bill and tried to address the general principles. 
You will be hearing more on specifics from individual municipal- 
ities, aS you already have from the business association that was 
heres justi before us.:-°l guess, as.:far as the ‘general principle 
goes, the more flexibility there is for a municipality to exercise 
its responsibility the better. 


We did refer to the provision for transient traders and felt 
ipmwase Goodr thatt vos was being -left sins the Municipal’ Act..1it is. a 
different kind of licensing, strictly trying to regulate, because 
it does set a fee that relates to business tax. I think you might 
want to consider the same kind of treatment with hawkers and 
pedlars. I know many municipalities are trying to do that. They 
recognize that people are operating in competition with their 
established business community and want to make that competition 
at least fair. You might want to comment on that. 


Mr Brande: oliidteers che Very) DOLNE.. =Do™ yoursrecel wbhat the 
present’ Situation, where it “is within the Municipal Act, as 
Opposed to being incorporated. in Bill l1, makes it stronger~‘or 
weaker? The situation I have perceived to be the case is that most 
municipalities to date that have made any submissions to us have 
not commented on this, until we ask the question whether the 
hawkers and pedlars are a problem in their municipality, and 
almost unanimously they say "Yes." 


They are concerned about the unfair competitive aspects, the 
fly-by-night sales people, the guy who comes into the community 
very quickly, takes a lot of money, runs out and goes back home, 
or whatever. The controls over that type of individual really are, 
in my view, less than adequate at the moment in many respects. 


1 TAG INs 


Mr. Dunbar: You might be interested in knowing, when we 
were doing some background to this, that we talked to one 
municipality not too far from Kitchener-Waterloo which was using 
zoning to prevent sales in hotels. 


MreestROtenberg: Whichias quite in .order=- 

Mran Brandt? Yes. It is an interesting technique. 

Mrwfpunbar ine don't suppose ft<“is “unreasonable to telt 
you it was the city of Guelph. There was fhe usual Sqroupstot 


paintings to be sold in the Holiday Inn, which was prevented, as I 
understand it, by the application of the zoning bylaw, which did 
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not permit the Holiday Inn to conduct a sale in this manner. One 
wonders about the application of this technique to any type of 
business rental, in halls and so forth, and whether it might be a 


soOLMeE TOR. 


Alderman Catterall: Except that. many, of these sales. Take 
place in a rented commercial premises or on the streets. 


Mr. Dunbar: That's right. But they were able to stop it 
in the Holiday Inn. It is something to look at in terms of that 
problem. 


Mra ekotenberg=. [i (V0uU “can slope Le ithe one Holiday Inn, 
you can stop it in parking lots, etc. I think that sort of thing 


can be done by zoning. 


Mr. Dunbar: “I would think “you would "be “avile “to "Sstopmere 
in-a parking: loc. 


Mie sh DD tip EXCUSES Mei. © iil. Chairman,.. ON Bthis «same ) COpac, 
would they be able to stop it if there were other shops in that 
particular hotel?,Could you stop 3tsat (the Royal york. where aie 
have dozens of other shops, or can you just stop it-- 


Mise randeesOr inca. Malt, sn, ef rrect. 
Mr. Epp: Yes. Can you just stop it in those, (inaudible) 


Mr. Dunbar: That is something I suggest would be looked 
at in terms of zoning. Charlie might know something more about 
that 


Mr. «-Onleyen gil. | would. 1Magine site SOEnebDY=S. BGames st Ougecic 
Royal York for a sale, there would be some concern if you tried to 
stop it. I just wonder what the problem is. What is the evil you 
are seeking to overcome? 


Mr. Rotenberg: As we discussed previously, Mr. Chairman, 
you. can, under “zoning, say that hotel grooms, except for vtne forse 
floor, cannot have retail sales.-=vYou can say that hated) roomsh ony 
in designated areas can have retail sales on ae site plan 
Situation. Vou (Can dO\TT ee bye zoning... YOU mCalr Oronioit, 1 ts =Roots 
that are normally for rent cannot be used for retail sales. It-can 
be done by zoning. 


Mr. Epp: 21t Can be sdone by oz0oning,.. butwwat the expense (oF 
keeping out legitimate people you may want put in there, and that 
is the problem. Are you going to keep them out on the mezzanine or 
things of that nature? 


Mr. Rotenberg: You can simply by zoning bylaw designate 
the areas of a hotel that can or cannot be used for retail sales. 


Ms. Catterall: That only deals with one aspect of the 


problem, though. Pram sisuse Yyousuhaveytheard it.-ici.much more 
widespread than simply sales out of hotels or public halls. 


Mraw Rotenberg: .,,am.not.Saying.that is. the ‘answer... Tf cam 


$9 


Sayingadtecean: besdonesby zoning “rlea -municipalityi'so -chooséest: But 
Mr. Epp is correct. It does need discretion. 


Mr. Dunbar: It depends on what the municipality is after. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Brandt, do you have other questions? 


ii tiwebtbanicew. Yes. sThe other") question er “hadiiwas “ona 
different matter, Mr. Chairman. It was in regard to the fees. You 
made some comment in the last part of your presentation about the 
fact that fees are relatively insignificant in the total context 
of a municipal budget. We made that point earlier with some of the 
groups that have come in arguing that municipalities are: going to 
go out and license a whole flock of new businesses and are going 
to use this to raise revenues. In fact, quite the contrary appears 
SOnbesene+ Case. 


In some of the municipalities that we have seen numbers on, 
the actual revenue that will result from Bill 11 will go down, in 
some cases rather dramatically, as a percentage of that particular 
number, not in the sense of being a major concern in the overall 
budget. Whatever number you deal with is a small percentage and if 
thai oeCULy eLuelomctil ta. Prequcction On a Very ‘Small number. in 
your deliberations, and I know, having served with the Association 
of Municipalities of Ontario for a few years, you usually go into 
these things in substantial detail-- 


Alderman Catterall: Great detail. 
Mr. Brandt: Great ‘aswell as substantial detail. 
Alderman Catterall: Great care. 


MeneeorancccesCarer aot well; "yese Dov tyou'’ want 2t0.vadd 4 any 
moregniiwas wondering ifthe) potential -réeduction “in ‘fees is of 
concern to you. I ask the question as well to get your comments on 
the record, because we may, in some instances, have to use them to 
respond to some others who are arguing the other case, that you 
are going to make a lot of money on this thing, because I think it 
may well turn out that you are going to lose money on it. 


PigeEmotemcatterali: (tl ithink “that “rignt: now — Ia censing 
costs most municipalities money, because you have to be fairly 
circumspect in fees you set on businesses; you want to encourage 
business in your community, not discourage it, not make it more 
difficult for them to operate. 


I spoke to a number of municipalities within Ottawa-Carleton 
in the last week and I know that Ottawa, for instance, is covering 
fts- directs licensing ‘costs “but not ‘covering any “administrative 
costs associated with that. Nepean, for instance, is collecting 
$35,000 on dog licences and only $45,000 on all other businesses 
it licenses. So business licensing is not business for 
municipalities; it costs us money now, and I do not think: 1¢-would 
be any different under the new bill. 


There are so many other factors that come into how much you 
choose to charge for a licence. You quite carefully take into 
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consideration how much of a burden it is on a business and this 
sort of thing, and you try, if possible, to stop licensing 
businesses if there seems to be no reason to continue doing so. 


Mr. Dunbar: Tie e-ci1cy. ~OL Welland, for example, has 
reduced just recently, taking three of its licences Out eat ies 
provisions, because they felt it was not necessary. I am not sure 
of the .categonies theys took. out, but wt mighe shave coe 
tobacconists, for example. They felt no reason to license that 
area for the $10 or whatever they got out of it. The emphasis they 
arGmpucting Jon it. iS,on the megulatory aspect. 


Mow. Chalrmans. Mr.ubrandt pias thateit? 


Mr... .Brandt: 1. think Mr. Epp” had °a “supplementary; aie 
then I have another question. 


MrbeBnODs It ~has tol domwithesfees: sand: (iuusias, ot Ou (Cuan. 
the general licensing provision in here. A lot of fears have been 
expressed by the Canadian Manufacturers' Association, the Toronto 
board of trade and a lot of groups with respect to the licensing 
generally; and it certainly touches on fees, too, because» youvare 
not going to make any money on them, as you have indicated, 
Marlene. Can you suggest anything the government can do to help 
dispel those fears out there that municipalities are going to 
overexercise their supposed new rights to start licensing 
everything they can? 


Alderman Catterall: I think we have done that by showing 
how few of the things they are now entitled to license they would 
license, 1£ you'look at table 1, and I do not know why -itewould be 
any different if those powers were expanded. 


Mr. EDP tele know, “and <i. appreciate. those; figures. tlh iwihink 
they are very helpful. 


Mr. Brandt: Yes. We could have used them earlier in the 
meetings, because I think they would perhaps have refuted some of 
the arguments that were being raised on the other side. 


Alderman. Catveralbl: “awers tend=-.coO setmys co, pul! out mae 
licensing as soon as possible if the problem has been corrected or 
if other regulations come in that control a particular business 
problem. We try to get away from it because it does cost us money, 
and I cannot think of any better demonstration of that than the 
experience we can get from any municipality. 


Mrs. SEppi. Theres iS Pthel perception soute ther e=-and » J. -da.e noe 
want to take your question away from you, Andy, pardon me--but 
there is the perception, as has been expressed a number of times, 
that municipalities are going to get additional powers and that 
now they are going to jump on people or on whatever group there is 
if sorder. CO .g6ét “an. excuse /to. license them. . think that ‘sey irre 
founded,. buts ligam ,looking «for something,» om-,.the.«committee »as 
looking for something, so we can persuade them that this is not 
the case. 
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hidernane Catteran: GyYoutthave wastvery iclearaeprovision in 
your act as to limits on what we may charge for licences, so every 
bine Weaedoe choses itoG brcense)..it isiigoing: £6) cost-vasy general 
administrative dollars. 


Mr Brandt -wePnaAt aise ther next pquestionsasyou, get... You. see, 
there mise cmsLecovery* factoregin: “the =bill  whiche allows.~s you. to 
recover cost. There are certain areas that are perhaps a little 
grey in my own mind with respect to what the total cost of the 
municipality why charging .Poroinspectiionswactuakly, consists.0e. 


To use Mr. MacQuarrie's earlier argument about the rubber 
company and the 100 irate citizens in a residential zone that has 
grown up around a company, or whatever the case might be, where it 
may be a legal nonconforming use and the zoning does not allow the 
municipality a mechanism to get rid of that company. The triangle 
ity STOrontos Sisesan exanplem off where you! shave gotrthat) kind of 
pressure between "two groups that: are-- 


Jee O eam 
Mr. MacDonald: The stockyards. 
Mr. Brandt: The stockyards are another one. 


What as sto stop a municipality from harassing through a 
legitimate investigation or inspection of a particular business on 
apconcimuingubasis,achargingmtoruthatrand erunning “upsa tabpthatyin 
some instances may be prohibitive for a particular business? Do 
you feel there is sufficient balance in the bill to stop that kind 
Ober hange 


Atdermandacatreral-licerT sedowe:not «think -there sis -anything, in 
thettexiusting degislationi«to stop ws sfirom doing, thaty and yet, 1.do 
not think it happens or you would have heard about it. 


Mr. Brandt: Hou AOepnoObee haves thes grightsehofs scerntain 
inspection; there are certain limitations on a municipality. Other 
levels of government can go in: occupational health and safety, 
labour standards, workmen's compensation, etc. There is a long 
and-- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: whe @mowneriw does. 2onotns payivefors every 
inspection under the liquor laws, either. 


Meesopanat: Right. 


Do you understand what I am saying? Again I am getting back 
Pow nerbis-l@ahestion; léwhicht hea stoletacromoymePeby vithe swayeig The 
question is really one of balance. Frankly I do not think. the 
Municioa li tiesmare sgoingscomdog HetEetrody andichonestly -bereve 
they are responsible enough that they would not use Lew asta 
mechanism. But if a vendetta sets in, as sometimes happens between 
a company and a municipality that have had some bad relations for 
any number of reasons, so that you are going to get those guys and 
moularer going %toGkook to get them with whatever mechanisms might 
be available to you, is this one that might be used for that 


purpose? 
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Mr. Dunbar: i Wsuqdest StGhatrot  :theughty che licensing 
provisions and the recovery of administrative costs were done by 
business sectors, and therefore it is not a charge directivyy back 
to a particular industry thet. you are attempting to s"getavaThese 
are established at the beginning of your bylaw, and they are done 
by “Sectors. It Tt s* “the staxieab! industry ,-uhen Le sls “a Sector 
TrIcence-r.ce. 


Mr. Brandt: In a small municipality one company could be 
the entire sector, even uSing that argument. 


Mr. Dunbar: So do you alter that bylaw in the middle of 
the’ course “or “the year cor get-= 


Mr. *,Ontey mr pf pilmay peel thinks cnemot-rthel@answerseamlay be 
analogous to it. There isa big» farmetino ther isoutimepart of Simcoe 
colnty;,: /andsi chews passed say bylawe-T nam icajseidatbhhe: shazyegon the 
particulars; maybe Mr. Tomlinson will be able to help me--that had 
the effect of cutting them out of business. They went to,_courc, 
and the bylaw was thrown out because it was directed at that one 
piece of property. I would imagine the same thing happening-- 


Alderman Catterall: That was my earlier point. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I have a supplementary relating to the 
licence fee aspect, particularly section 2(6), where you have the 
provision for recovery of costs. I am concerned about the actual 
mechanics of application of that section. 


Te is@péelated “to “actwal gcosts during! ithe yearsgiWe thavema 
municipality setting its budget in January or February. Presumably 
there is an item in the budget relating to licence administration 
costs, and on the basis of those costs, then, they establish their 
licence fees. They have no idea at that point what the actual cost 
of administration for the year is going to be, and yet we have the 
fees charged in a year under the bill relating to the actual costs 
incurred in that year:*no provision for recovery ofsdeficits, no 
provision: "for ‘really balancing * ‘these. tor=fityethe sractual jcoses 
incurred. What do=you-think som -that- sectron? 


Mies On Lexi: Enemy particucar “case, * one of “my ” -Semunr, 
positions is that I am in charge of the dog pound; I am also in 
charge of bylaw inspectors. When one analyses the cost of one 
inspector with a car, a secretary, a telephone and a desk, we will 
have’ to coilect a lot of fees to pay that ‘back. 


You see, one of the further difficulties is how you assess 
that across. I mentioned the tobacco licence earlier. There is $5 
Ors $10 Sen elt, Wand mryous ine vem eanspect. them wobutanyous)hawer ea 
restaurant, which you have to inspect regularly, not as a vendetta 
but just as part of public health requirements. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I was wondering how the strict wording 
of that clause would apply in actual practice? 


AtdermanseCatterabiv Or iethinky Pep PS xytust oa sqhestion sot 
doing your estimates at the beginning of the year, as you do for 
any other operation, and you try to tailor the fees to cover your 
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GOS. Spo OMme sycalo VOU smay (be -sligntly off anducobletthasd ittie bit 
too much in licence fees; you cannot predict how many licences you 
are going to issue. But you try to balance it off Gach year. If at 
the end of a year you have collected so much more and had a 
SurpiluspyChenenext yeéarneyvou cao not’ raise” the “fees. 


My. ogiacQuarrbe fy ite sayseayout may >-set. our 4 teesttso,sthat 
Ghewamoune collected equals the actual cost for that year. 


Mie UbLey: LEAs sal difficult’) one. Speaking Opersénabhy. js. 1 
would not have any difficulty because the budget is usually very 
etosely irtOt bowed . “Your sare=noti"outetiverper cents! But, ‘without 
sophisticated computer printouts, I can see the problem. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: How would you treat an unusual expense 
incurred with a licensing bylaw? For instance, would a lengthy 
prosecution come under general expenditures, or should it be 
Grargcanbeeucnene tilcensing shunction? is dtefaiir, toechargecthateto 
the general ratepayer? 


Mie Onley: the definition-inciudes enforcing. 


Mee GeacluarrLe: rinateni Smtr ght. (fs woulda ¥perw finchined: lo 
think that possibly the licence fees should be adjusted to meet 
the actual cost in the year just preceding so that you have some 
firm base on which to start. 


Mr. MacDonald: One of the earlier witnesses suggested a 
bie OsOuntec, concept "that resolves” this "difficulty *in=my “mind*-co 
some extent. Their contention was that the cost you attribute to 
Iicensindres + che finspection’ for) the- licensing~ itself.= Abbithe 
Subsecueitesei nspecty'on i i’si¥-réa Ply efor 4 -thes* protection? 2 o€-> the 
community and therefore legitimately goes on general revenue. 


Alderman Catterall: Not necessarily. It depends on the 
business. Many buSinesses are licensed for the protection of their 
clients, to ensure them of a certain quality of service and a 
certain guality of envrironment in which the service is delivered. 
Sneverorey;n cto rs only )fair="that-” the “cusomers, through 9 their 
charges for the goods or services they are purchasing, should be 
paying the licence fee and any attendant costs that go with that. 
That is not for general protection. 


In many cases you continue licensing because the operators 
of the business want the licensing. Electricians and plumbing 
contractors, for instance, want their businesses to be licensed. 
It is in their interest as operators of those businesses that you 
license,;=>so' certainly the philosophy “or: the principle” that that 
should be attributable to general revenue does not carry through. 


Mr. MacDonald: It may be presumptuous on my part, but I 
Suspect the earlier witnesses would have included in _ the 
protection of the community, consumers of the product. You draw 
the distinction that whatever is required by way of inspection to 
make the licence, that goes on the licence fee; whatever by way of 
continuing inspection or whatever, legitimately can go on to 
general revenue. 
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Mr. Dunbar: I do not know whether the committee has 
looked at the Smith report on that section. Chapter 17 deals with 
the justified Level of licence and. permit fees. They .were very 

strong in their recommendation that where persons are in business, 
it is reasonable for them to seek to recover their costs from the 
customers who in turn can generally be said to obtain a benefit 
through the existence of control. 


They felt the cost of processing applications, the issuing 
of licences and permits, carrying out inspections, regulation and 
other forms of government supervision or intervention which flow 
from the decision to institute controls, should be paid in the 
first instance by the persons brought under that control. There is 
a whole chapter on licensing and permits in the Smith report that 
yourvmight wanteto take saelOoK pat. 


Are ZU Ge His 


Mr. Breaugh: The committee, like the Association of 
Municipalities of Ontario, isugenerally disposed tos this. bit taaes 
being something that is. overdue. There is a lot of work which 
needs to be done on it, but we have uncovered in the course of the 
hearings some rough spots. Let me try to drag you over those and 
get your reaction to them. 


The first ‘one, and one of the more;.contentious, parce or 
this, is that there are several places in this bill attempting to 
react to what could be described as some municipalities trying to 
determine what is a deSirable activity in their community and then 
reacting to that. Examples would be video games, strip joints, the 
Saturday sale.vink thes Holiday Inn, ,<.things. like that all Ore wien 
are places where municipalities are stepping into the arguments in 
any community about what is morally right, what is good business 
Practice, and things: tkecthac, 


Tne common theme would be that there seems to be very little 
question that the activity in question is legal. It is a judgement 
beyond) Ghat.» Whichko isa. being. smade. In some municipalities, 
apparently, video parlours are really abhorrent and in other 
municipalities nobody iS aware of the problem. In some 
municipalities the council is deciding what is obscene and what is 
not. it 1s “doing so In a rather obbusceumanner. butanone: the. Jess, ae 
Leeooind oat. 


Cou lds eget your reaction to whether municipalities really 
want to get involved in that process? Do .they want to be making 
judgements about what we all identify as being legal transactions 
in your community but making the moral call, the value judgement 
about whether that is a desirable thing to haye,in my community or 
not? ; 


Alderman rGatterall: Piiose are the  kinds-—or judgements 
municipal governments make every day, whether it is passing a 
zoning bylaw or deciding what is permitted or not. That is 
precisely the business we are in in many areas that are already 
municipal responsibilities. 


There ic oO rLeacon tO think that as municipal legislators we 
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are any less responsible in carrying out those functions than any 
other level of government. At the same time, there is every reason 
tO think “that=-we. areo'much more’ ‘responsive, sin» fact,-to, what -a 
SOMMUNLEY Wanes.;ont theresis a function that:4is. desirable within a 
COMMUNDEY ;2eht chwill Coegecherer “Lt Ya ebisinesssfCor saivoroup of 
businesses feel that they are being unfairly treated, the response 
to their concerns is fairly immediate with the municipal council. 


Mew ‘Breavgns. 750 PyYOU Pare@enot euncomfortable <with=\ playing 
that role, even though, for example, in the case of the one-day 
Sales, probably I think it is reasonable to say that--as the 
delegation from Kitchener just this morning was making the 
argument--you are going to have some downtown business people who 
are probably violently opposed to somebody coming in and offering 
bargain-basement prices. There may be a couple of hundred people 
in your community who have a legitimate argument that that is 
uUneetTe .competitioenwebutr:you; may” also. Haver 80,000. citizens out 
there who rather like the bargains that come in. You are prepared 
to stand in the middle of that and make your choices and stand or 
fall on whatever they are. 


Alderman (Catterall: T dose riot think you heard the 
Kitchener people say they do not want the competition. What you 
heard them say was they do not want unfair competition, and they 
specifically do not want to have to. be in a position of having 
economic responsibilities in the municipality that these other 
people do not have on the same basis as the businesses in that 
community. 


Brat Deeaugh ebe wake remachaty moss -oOfe thet municipalities 
are prepared to make those judgement calls in those areas as they 
would be--asS you put it--in. planning matters and things of that 
natures 


There is another area where we have had a little bit of 
Gstiacubty-7udgqi hg. *thetbills appears gto causesa bit of a problem 
in that (municipalities will do the licensing and then subsequently 
will hear the appeals. So we get the unusual phenomenon occurring 
OLsarwpersonewhouis saying “Yes"sor "No,"s beinglasked:ta week ior two 
Paver “DO myouggrealicvy mean Syes'tor “no? UW! eWesere, note Sure athat 
ther mechanism’ that’ is proposed in the- current bill» should be 
aereredwunucome: waver Clarifiediso thatittisiseatlittie fairer. 


A@inembersitol tiscomplelehavervnoute sto. sustethati tit. ve. pretty 
Gnreasconablemttomgomto a imuinicipal office vandiget your giicence, to 
Operate and then subsequently they say, "No, you cannot operate." 
Then svOourenayes & (Ome Gomme backiwto. othe sesame op Pace y-and: make. s:your 
arguments.o Theymwould like to,.go to’ another tribunal, perhaps to 
the Ontario Municipal Board or whatever, or to identify a tribunal 
or agency that is “operating in that area and designate tha 
one to hear the appeal. 


plidermameiGattcerall.--To cam sure }Mr..sOnley livid lethave  rcome 
comments on that, but it is not an unusual phenomenon. It is 
exactly what happens now with respect to licensing taxi drivers or 
whatever. That is particularly onerous because somebody's ability 
Pauinaiceo naa tinvedsthoooeere la tiistakel ais thinks LE@is tdistinetetrom 
other processes where there are appeals to other bodies. When you 
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aré’ making planning decisions, for instance ..-y¥ou “arer™ ecring 
legislatively. When you decide whether to administer or not 
administer and issue a licence, you are acting administratively. 


Mr. Onley, do you want to add anything to that? 


Mr. .Onley:). I ewould’ )Sust <add »that) -there «is, nothing 
unusual about it.-For instance, in a hearing before the ~babour 
boardy Gf they act ewirthineithe escopearot tthe gurisdiction” there is 
no appeal. It is tough Bf you aremthesox thatiisi bei ng ygored. 


Mr; “Breaughs “Nobody Ii jheard ~“duringwthe ‘course ,of che 
hearings was arguing that?thisshas never been :done) ior that 15.5 es 
unusual. They are arguing “that it Ys notereasonable and it,1s not 
fair. For example, Lf tbkwenk to courteover somel partgeulardcharees 
and. if the’ judgervmade onemruling, I sewouldibeva Littlemunhappy, a 
somebody said tome that «I hadiithesrighty towappeal! butwehe appeaz 
meant going back before that same judge three days later. That is 
the unfairness that people are pointing out, in the  Tegistation: 
They are looking for some other mechanism. 


Tt) 1si nots true ,to puts Mhatwacross thes boara, buecwythere were 
Some arguments made in here that on certain occasions the council 
may not have made the right decision. You are really asking that 
council te reversen its decision. «For ayloteot sthings jeneres docs 
notr sseem-. to. bel smuch  difiiculityewith thee, Pandan y anmUrCe Oar 
experience would seem to indicate that most of the time a council 
can handle that. If somebody has some new evidence or you want to 
go from a committee cf council ‘te the full’ council you ecanwdowr. 
But there were people before us making the argument that that is 
unfair and they felt that in their instance they needed some other 
Dace to go othermkhan iwacwitomthes couner. ; 


Alderman’. Catterall: 7) To (go? back sto, the vearlier oom, 
councils are very responsive. If a business organization feels its 
members are being treated unfairly, the response from a council is 
fairly rapid to vhearva casefand  tov~hear Tt thorough ln. 


Mr. Breaughs.  Juststo® put the other side sof dtihes,jargument, 
for example, the easiest one would be the video games or mobile 
Signs or whatever. There were three or four groups here like that. 
They were making the argument that a municipality, through its 
council, had set out some bylaws which really worked against them. 
lte-was. an) uphilisabattle. © Theigmunicipalisicouncilo hadsaddecided ate 
course. They had said, "Video games are bad for our community. We 
are against them. We are going to set out some zoning bylaws and 
some licensing bylaws which are adamantly against video games." 


To send: '@)video* operators back Sito. thatemarticuler. counci: 


on an appeal basis is a bit nuts. Everybody in the world knows the 
direction din-whichs thats councils ist qoing.s Yotscane doingecetorcess 
hanging=) Judge Gsayving; = "“Don"t hang me.” Your chances Joe  veny 


fairness are a little on the limited side. Whether the council is 
mean or fair or whatever, that is the argument. 


Al dermanssGatteralits Theres»may,.be,-other legal. srecourses,. 


I guess asses l ecansl Savigiis tthate she responsibility: a smunecapa. 
council takes on as an elected body is to make those judgements 
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and itoutrymeoy balance soft the sinterésts » of) "aispartiédl ane person; 
group of people or business against the general community interest. 


Mrs sbreaugh: At-*best**we*-can’ “Say wes -have. identified a 
real conflict there between the municipal position and others. Let 
me try a couple of other problem areas. A number of people have 
Dou eds OU GesCOMuUS that “throughout the Bilt ‘there are: -a Lot “of 
occasions here where -there is. a-kind. of double jeopardy. People 
are being licensed by another level of government. Standards are 
being set by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Ministry 
of Trensportation’ ands 9Communications Vand, -a/i variety of )the 
ministries. 


This appears to lay on them a second layer of licensing 
reguirements which may have to do with standards and training and 
DEOULIGWENnOC Veins aafield. \They are. claiming,.that that. is..doubhe 
jeopardy, that we are already overregulated, licensed and all of 
that stuff by somebody else, and we do not need a municipal 
council to do the same thing. 


The logical thing is that a municipality, in my experience, 
ieee ds Go mot .know - anything @aboutd wanvie lectrician' sw trainings stor 
example, would most often say, "Well, we are just going to simply 
take the provincial standards set by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities and that will be our standard too." So there is an 
elimination. Would it be an unreasonable thing to say that it is 
Kind of a guiding principle when we go through this clause by 
clause that we try to sort out places where there is clear overlap 
Snamecouble, seopardyeeand jtry.,.0i) come) ,to,..one set of standards 
instead of letting there be occasion when there could be two or 
more? 


JAS? tare mn 


AEderman--Gatterabls: SCRE » «there... :ish) indeed duplication 2a 
think aVou pwould rseldomVetind— armunserpalbity® wantings sto Vlicense. ik 
will take electricians as an example. The city of Ottawa licenses 
electrical contractors. “The 4Blectrical Contractors Association, of 
Ontario wants us to keep on licensing them as a business to ensure 
that only people properly qualified at the provincial level are 
Operating that kind of a business within the municipality, so in 
fectyertuans. asditferent functiomefromathe? provincial examinations, 
for instance. 


Mr wiebreuthaupts:eSogithey tmaresmusing, youineogrcontrodd omit at 
Keast, teem intormMéthemi vas orto m@what sthel marketsoisoOvininthelngown 
Selmanterestssawhicheids [just ithine fmandstthedwom vil ofe 1Otiawa sue 
prepared to accommodate them by having that situation. 


ALderman Catteralh: «it. servés@stwe@tiunct ions «it .ereukes 
that people who gualify-according. to. provincial. standards: are the 
only ones who practice that business in a municipality. There is a 
distinction there between their qualifications as tradesmen and 
their operating a business. That is where the municipal function 
is. I think that is true of other regulations. I heard the earlier 
arguments about the restaurant and so on. There may ber ee G. “Or 430 
specific tests the business has had to meet, before it has been 
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set up, and the licensing is only there if there is something that 
all these others combined are missing. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: --automatically flow from provincial 
approval if an electrical contractor meets the standards required 
for a master electrician or whatever by-- 


Alderman, Catterall: sWe (would not uwsay, -NO; you, are. BOC uE 
master electrician." 


Mn. MacQuarrie: What 4b, you).-decide to. pull -a4,lLiceuce <on 
a contractor, fon one’ reason or “anctner? 


MES Breithaupt: YOu Shiota mnotawidectdesyoOnys compebence Aor 
attempt to do that. 


Mr ot MacOuarrie: /§The )eoiliespermits st hetemunicipaltuieesaeo 
determine competence. 


Mrs @Bheaughs” TOeberear ettlem mone specific, 1. “alm seem, 
concerned that we attempt to avoid problems here by looking at 
places where we might be putting people in double and triple 
yveopardy sand: sort’ thateoutsy now.etl ‘juste wants to, best tthegwagerce 
With yous Bi suspect ~ most 5 munieipad ities) «wouwld.enotss heave Bean 
objection to that. There is pretty clear, rapid consensus in most 
of the examples I can think of and the municipality would not have 
an* objection. Theyswould not want -to retaineSa.right to layeionsg an 
additwonal. =sét.-0f .standards gitoran- electrician, © 4.7 plumper, tor 
whoever. 


Alderman Catterall: No. I would want to look very 
carefully at these kinds of areas you are talking about, because 
if a municipality is licensing, it is only licensing an. element 
that is not picked up by some other level of regulation. You may 
have] MeNeR EE MpresspoOnar thal) i eyeiiony Sandscitiiecthete twene, artiiue fee 
municipality would not be bothered to license. 


Myst Epps Cangla-just ask apessupplementary-here,.. if. 1. may, 
Mike? Would you want something written in the act here that would 
prevent municipalities from getting into those areas? 


MreomOnd ey nEShl wRe-cousdiaresporidceto | Gham the: idific usa 
you would be faced with is you would have to put so much in the 
act. I would think there would be a protection. For instance, if a 
fellow has a mechanic's licence for a garage, to work on Cars ee. 
dormrot= think youtcans put ingta 2acensino Eby baw sthate heb muete curso 
have a degree in mechanical engineering. It is a difficult area to 
describe, but it would seem to me an easy one to recognize in that 
the “qualifications”  for!@a =licence Were 8datterénte iron being 
qualified to carry out his»trade. 


Mra vere CheUp tna Olle Omens ~ sintendwaato oe tequi noo, tres 
competency thing in the ordinary case. 


Mr wOnlevese I doubt.if. wes. coudd~- 


Mr. Breaugh: That is my concern. I would doubt there are 
any municipalities out there who really seriously want to get into 
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deciding competency because they are not equipped to do that. They 
VOiGeas Lore iartha. fo there were a provincial "standard, = it be 
uniform, and perhaps we might do something like that. 


Mr: Epp: OU eo NOs LanoOte wants ther. pip l ic inspectors 
telling you whether you are a competent lawyer or not. 


Mr. eOnilevectiney question cthat call “the stime.” Fido notrisee 


that itr makes. al daffierence:. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Now they might be able to do something 
about it. 


Ma. MeDUunparss ol mI ght) add yesomething .. Before tcl ~ came cwith 
the association, I operated at the Better Business Bureau in the 
city of Windsor for nine years. There are people we will never be 
able to protect the consumers from, and they are the persons who 
pop in and do driveways, chimneys and so forth. But if a person is 
Py Roshe Aoonmlunitys “cOrgua yperiod “of "time, —ustially.<a-.file, is 
gGdevetoped. [reine aBetter= Business, Bureau of a ~community. or “the 
GMamoetmusOte,COMMerLCe wants to" turn that file’ over *to*~the 
municipality, and it is an overwhelming file, then I would suppose 
Chatwaenews Many cs parity aswould ]call ethe “person, in srand> have wa 
discussion with him. 


Mr. MacDonald: Under competency, you have been talking 
about tradespeople who are licensed. You can get into a lot of 
areas like putting siding on a house, asphalting of driveways and 
things) lake: that where it is; unskilled. labour. 


Mri Breaugh: ihe is) notisupposed, to sbe,) butsit-is. 


Moa MacDonaloss My - colleague, says. Lf,:154 not,;supposed to 
bes bUGe Bt,iS...On occasion there may.be areas ,where you, have 
licensed a contractor, but he has people who are doing the job and 
eheymanre notedoingwits correcthy<.sAsgade citedmyesterday, on, the, used 
car experience I had years ago, the Better Business Bureau was the 
repository of all the information you needed for indicating what 
had to be done. 


PoeenaAneecatteralice lewiuste want. towsayorthat theres aresso 
many different layers of areas--the electricians and plumbers 
Shingarmiernkind Of chearpibutetherevcare psciumanyr different: areas 
where other kinds of regulation apply to a business that if you 
Svaruede Crying Sto | Siftic out fall epossible\sareas- ofsvovertap, you 
COU ube AwWiehilGs.. Our, more woulis:, 


More woe Couch eNO we J aWwOULd SE nov think we would ‘want to do 
Chat Aasbue er Beha nk-)fwe i would’ Swans, “co 7 en 

understand the law to be, that a municipality c 
province in establishing health and safe 
environmental problems and things like that. 


Guidelines, 


Mr. Onley: Legally, they cannot do it now. 
Mu. Dunbar. “Teo. not *think they could do i. 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes. That would be the guiding lrobhty. 
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A number of people--and oddly enough it turns out to be 
business more than anybody else--have been before the committee 
screaming about regulations in the first breath and in the second 
breath asking for more regulations to protect them. We have. some 
difficulty, going through this bill,.. making, the, -traditional 
distinction of the right and the necessity of a municipality to 
regulate but not prohibit. Do you feel this bill in its «current 
state makes that distinction clear enough? 


Alderman Catterall: I think 1. would*™ask* Mr=-"Onley 2:0 
comment on that. 


Mr. Onley. es. 
Mie BCeat ies YOUR eae ii Ere States 


Mis sO LENar a LCS. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let me go into one final area. A number of 
people, have’, <touched- an the matter. of) Licensing windusirye 
Municipalities have traditionally held a lot) {of cControis. on 
industry through planning and building permits and a raft ofsotnes: 
things, Thes one area. where “its occurred =to me, tnere™ Of Cer ere 
Substantial problems--not often, but regularly--is with industries 
in communities where they cause a problem and it escapes the 
municipality's power really to do much about it. 


Ones I can think of in my experience would include heavy 
industry which occasionally would do a Little midnignty dumpinge so; 
us. They would fill our sewers with substances of which we had no 
knowledge or control. It seemed that we were a little on the 
powerless side there to do much about it. 


This bill, in its: current: state? ~would “say ethat municioas 
councii>.could license that industry. #ff they were “dump i ngmetuer 
into, my. sewers and did not want to tell me about} it; but= my works 


department came in and said: "We now know who dumped that stuff in 
last night. We now know why everybody down on Farewell Avenue 
says: “The joint. is really stinking this morning. We ere notmescure 


why ,our eyes aré .watering’. My works crew tells nie exactly vo 
dumped TC slast, sat what tame. and. perhaps cane denti fy who) 1 Goo 
I Lweseortens ine the So0clCuon sthat ele couldenctmdOs amelannecm tt bwaaG 
about. Lt. 


I could phone Toronto and get somebody from the Ministry of 
the Environment to come down, iInspecteand .d6 this,” that’ and ecie 
other thing, but my municipality in itself was rather powerless. 
Diss Dll iedes spresent foun ceons ec Ouacorescus tcadt. to. that wien 
Vet .buneal Ga LOe On sbackiIngG away trom taat. Mie sea ve Onesie. Onl 
i testheyer ce! leeoeec Gy pupuic ws y it they doe nis, “that “or the 
other -ching..” 


im my Dackground. experience in this) -t" think= “the three 
reflects a concern of municipalities that they often get 
themselves into a bit of a jackpot like that with no control over 
the andustry et ald) in certain ecegments of it. It is not Herewspy 


accident, it is here by design. I would like to get your response 
Boe thar. 


oh. 
ElieA0Va. mM. 


Mr. ‘Onley = Dearing: with. =*a ="specifice” example, * >the? sewer 
bylaw, we have successfully sued four or five industries for doing 
that very thing. The sewer bylaw is the control. 


Mpon-Breaugis )Okay.a° Buc. intemy> municipal texperience, >that 
was not satisfactory. The solution to people on Farewell Avenue 
was not to go down and say, "We are suing this company." What they 
wanted to know was how you were going to stop them from dumping 
that osoLult, ii the sewer Last “night and who is cleaning it" up. tt 
is fine. 


In my municipality, solicitors were always quite happy to go 
GOLL COssCoOUPCMOlweLOUTS anat =Was enew ana olrrrenent “Ana a 7oit- of Ja 
challenge, but people on the street were not very happy with that 
SO.ucrOn. wel OLLens mad to Say "to them: "Listen; “there -are"Limits 
EO whaw ene: Ininiciparci.y can Go. “we "cannot calP**them "On. She 
Carpets We nave COmMdo™Msoevery sindirectly ."We-'can= "go -to “Coors Bie 
Ganecalledineithe Ministry of the Environment. We can do a number of 
Oenerrcnangs. 


Wiener Cit aurrat *esaw “chat eerlicensing’ . provislon ~°over® othe 
mds trprai= sectors in Nerey ait "struck me “thatewas! aereflection cot a 
request of a number of municipalities to have some handle on them 
as they would on a planning matter. 


Alderman Catterall: You are identifying exactly the 
caveat I had on the earlier question about redefining and taking 
Suteany Manufacturing or industry. You*only regulate when there is 
awneeaco /d0° "So." The “ability to-do’ it" when’ the” need’ fs’°there is 
very important. I am very reluctant about moves to narrow it down, 
Mavingsgoe this "far with “che bili. 


When it comes to the industry or the business itself, 
clearly, if you remove a business licence in a damaging way, they 
have claims against you, and the municipality is not going to act 
irresponsibly. Charlie, you might want to amplify on that. 


Meemonley: WOnly  tovethe \cextent - yvougtare® dealing” with re 
Gpiterenu=-tnemanalogy Peyrto thepoualifications of) the. plumber: 
There are rules. You can “have “municipal rules, including 
environmental. The environmental groups are extremely active. 


As. \fart@asirvt’ continuing “is iconcerned;, “we? have’ “not shadera 
repeat. When you get a judgement against a firm for damages of 
$250,000 and you convict them, sometimes three or four times, and 
Eney “Gee mraccttedsiror 1,000 “fines eit igets Meheir’ “attention. -F\-am 
notisayinge we are ‘persecuting, but in-valid prosecutions under -the 
sewer bylaw. 


Mr Wasereaugh: ThLet time. cconclude with one final question. 
Municipalities often get caught in arguments about which deep down 
they know they are not the place the adjudicate the argument. A 
number of people put the example that it is possible to fa Vases 
municipal council--at this time of year is a good time to do 
PEeawitimenso. or 8200) ratepayers’. “het “them "yeLPe and %scream for 4 
whdie ehand. chat ecounc? Pp) tos" put" -1teein’-i tet neblest) Senseyerwill 
respond to the population. 
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But to be a little more realistic about it, it is going to 
make a decision based on considerable harrassment, not necessarily 
the right decision, not necessarily the noble decision, but they 
will all very wisely say, "We are just responding to the public." 
Even in a municipality such as mine, which has around 1207000 
people, in some magical way 200 irate citizens in’ “the™councrs 
chambers represents all 120,000 of them. 


Ones Of Mv. CONCEENS (10, LOOKING sat, ChiLS “bit 1ST usta 
problems Adimunicipal fcouncil, Munbike ws/"Lolkes °nere - av Queen's 
Park ,sOrethemcitizens, who, live “on, (Panliament Bill if Ottaway ee 
vulnerable... 1t.is tight sthere son the front Dine ‘and "octane 
SUSCEeDELD emnoOna whole: Tot of pressure. 


Temave Sheard \itu.ssaid Sehat municipal councillors, wit iook 
thes =200) -storming.~ratepayens..in.w the. eye, and ,tell. them they ware 
wrong and give them a convincing argument as to the wrong. I have 
just never seen this phenomenon. I wonder whether you would 
appreciate a little protection in here from time to time. 


Alderman Catreravy: No. How am I Supposed to be 
responsible about my actions as a municipal councillor, or how are 
municipal councillors generally supposed to be responsible if they 
ado not have that front-line responsibility and that front-line 
accountability? Almost inevitably, if you bow to pressure on an 
issuer tosdo: therwrong thing; toy doa. thing. that (in tne mune soar 
interest as a whole is not going to be beneficial, that becomes 
evident very soon. That is what the whole electoral process is 
about. 


PAS Simpvication Wtnateimunicipal. Councils =reactsw any es ese 
responsibly . than -‘any .,other. level *of . legislators. is valid. 
Obviously if the responsibility is not there, then the ultimate 
accountability is. not there either: 


Mr.) Breaugns “That ’is*@a' very “noble argument) and U wouta 
nok, argue ‘wrth ithat. 


Alderman’ Catterald:) P+ rts “not a nobles argument: o rtewrs 
what works. 


Mien Breaugins = famenottotaliky. convinced tor that. 


Mrs Bpps 1 smust- jtell Marlene, -1 am. pleased with = er 
answer. /That is one of the, things that has. been coming up’ here 
time after time. Somehow or other there is a perception out there 
Chet * when people get. tov Oueen!’ sapark,—they alloof Ja. .suddem neavema 
lot of God-given wisdom and rights and so forth that they Udine nee 
exer t orexererse yor; somethindgyvatythe menicipadmecve. » 


I did not think I had changed, that just because I went 
througmuonelelectionm abbroft mhssudden iy waswiableietea-do aullouwnos 
things or had a lot more responsibility and a lot more wisdom to 
be” aole tos deal’ with, thes problemsis.at this Tevel-that. Tl swas nos 
able to deal with at the municipal level. That is one of the fears 
that has come forth in the committee. 


I have just a few things that have been touched on before. I 
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did not want to interject with supplementaries, so I am just going 
to raise them very briefly again. 


One is the suggestion of a business licensing board or 
something of that nature which would take over for video games, 
ace rikatten tehanti have sthe municipality “license -them, “it would-be 
an across-the-province board or commission or agency that would do 
itjweeguct bike the. 2tguor- conrro: O0ard “OT the *Prduores ticence 
board. How would you react to that? Would you think there might be 
a place for that in Ontario for video games? 


Mir RGOECDDeST Obra Videdm JameemsCONtLOl ‘poard ( iike ‘the 
liquor rcontnol board. 


Auagertiane-Cattenabl: sl don’ taysknow..where- you would. stop 
that, kind. Om rprocess., You .can «have: all. kinds of special-purpose 
boards ad infinitum. 


Mi eneePp: . fou swould «maybe -have.. to have: ,an. Atari and 
Inte Lliwision. 


Bideritentecatterabla: S Whet! syoueare “looking | -aex ewith -.tltis 
billie as recognizing “that the operation of businesses within ‘the 
municipalities Vos something wsthat ‘isan. integral part “of that 
community and should be integrated with and responsive to that 
Conmunveyy,, andy, cthatarl ss where the’ «controls of ~the @icensing’ of 
businesses belongs. 


MraynelacbDOnadtd: = What) would »besesvour reaction “if ,it were 
done by a provincial licensing body, such as the used car setup? 
You would avoid what they claim is a real problem of diversity of 
regulation. If they want to move from one community to another 
running the same business, they suddenly find they have a whole 
new set of rules to deal with. 


MY uODawiat wast Going (co ®answer “it.on- the “basis ~chac 
if the business community in Thunder Bay would like to run down to 
Toronto every time they want to make a change, they might find 
that more objectionable than dealing with their local council, 
which probably would understand to a greater degree their 
particular problems. I cannot respond to the question of moving 
from one municipality to another. 


Mrie Onmbkey ce lithere epare two Spoints. You" mentioned’ = the 
tiguorjlicence board. There is.a similarity, and there is also a 
very strong enforcement problem, or supply problem, whereas most 
licences are unique to that municipality. Certainly the argument 
is a valid one, that you have different setup, depending on which 
municipality you go to. 


Gradtially, municipalities are getting similar..kinds of 
Dy laws orbesmMinietrysof Municipal’ Affairs, and Housing = has sbeerm 2 
great help--not so much the last few years, but back a few years 
ago--in sending out a suggested format of bylaws to 
municipalities; Is am not running it down by saying it really does 
not apply in a place like Toronto or North York because they are a 
pretty ‘sophisticated, but for a lot of municipalities they are a 
Great help. It is very helpful to have a format of just generally 
how the bylaw is. 
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The alternative of saying, "Well, we do it aad through the 
province or the board," 1S » Gate JWOuSE. The operation was 
successful, but you killed the patient. 


The Vice-Chairman: i I can interject by way of 
supplementary, one of the concerns that was mentioned by quite a 
number of groups was the question of uniformity or lack of 
uniformity, with 800-plus municipalities each having the power to 
establish different licensing regulations by bylaw, particularly 
with respect to firms doing business in a large number of those 
municipalities which did not know what exactly they would be faced 
with from one municipality to another and with respect to firms 
carrying on interurban or intermunicipal business, the parcel 
Carriers, the couriers, che-— 


Mow Sanus: = lax. 
abs tse sey) velgnal es 


The Vice-Chairman: Well, taxis to a less limrted-—-extent. 
We had United Parcel Service in here, and they referred to a 
similar .company,.,a subsidiary, of Canadian, Pacific;, they ghadpco 
have cartage licences in individual municipalities, plus they had 
their. provincial _public commercial,..vehicle. licencée,.as swell vou 
get into trouble when a businessman does not know exactly what he 
is going to be faced with, particularly if he is going to be faced 
with different licensing bylaws in 800 municipalities where he 
doing business. 


Alderman Catterall: For example, cartage is a licensing 
power that municipalities have now. This bill has nothing to do 
with granting that. 


The, }Vice-Chairmangsalhate.is within .the -munieipality. aeoe 
when you ‘have “a’ ‘trucking firm that is “Covering “a* number asce 
municipalities. and it has to. get. a cartage licence from each of 
them-- 


Alderman Catterall: He may have to right now. 


The. Vice-Chairman: sl realize that: the .cartage’™ areas: 
This sort 8 snitts the emphasis, as LT understand tt, a rittre wor 
and = could conceivably give each Individual "municipality ™ fave 
Gontrods over, cartage. 


Pudermans Catrceral em That saucnon ty. 154.0 . Dresent, +1 ieee 
AGT. 


Thes NISCcChai rman amomen Of. Ut has cone. tba tne. reqrons-~< 


Mr- too Brandt. (inaudible) Clanuiy that. ..and.temove. Werner 
authority from the municipalities so you would not run into the 
problem of a multiplicity of licensing that would occur in various 
Local maaovernment jjurisoictions ..Lt .iSia) complication forestheme: 
There is no question about that. 


Alderman Catterall: I Shink, for instance, that the 
province ~allocated. the»right sto ,issue lottery,. Licencés’ to. the 
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local municipalities so that we could achieve what Mac was talking 
about: greater response and quicker response to people who wanted 
Cnuate Kind Gola Jlicence., 1, think the same happens generally in 
business licensing. Operating a business in Renfrew may not be the 
Same aS operating a business in Toronto. You want to be able to 
Operate differently nboth asia cbusiness= rand “asthe 'muntcipality 
regulating or not regulating the business. 


A province-wide board sets province-wide standards that may 
Desyetame too ~zrigid for .some. situations. and -not,.rigid. enough for 
other situations. A business interest or a group of business 
people can get a fairly immediate response from their council 
Whiense Iedo not thinkwchey Lwouldgetufrom agprovincial iboard’ 


The Vice-Chairman: At the same time, if they had one 
licence under the province--for instance, we had the parcel 
Carpierns eand, thee mobtlentsigny tmperators 7) (some of themrdoing 
business in a large number of municipalities, faced with different 
Peculations Or the swotential -of- different, regulations in. each 
municipality. We have had the bakeries also voicing the same sort 
of concern where the prospect exists of different regulations 
being established in each municipality in respect to the operation 
Of» their business. It) is. a question I think. maybe AMO should 
address: how we can get some uniformity into the licensing 
provision so at least these people have an idea of what they are 
faced with, or whether it should be at a provincial level. 


Mr. Dunbar: I know from the experience of a relative of 
mune wior lade tO) ‘getaiabiorovincial §iacence, for ather things: that he 
found himself running between Kitchener-Waterloo, Toronto, Guelph 
and several other municipalities to establish a business and get 
Prov LUC liom LCONCEGS. “SOm=eit fis “as “diiricultemat tthe“ swrovincial 
level, probably more so, than it would be at the municipal level. 
At least at the municipal level he goes to one location. 


MieeioCo tm fiat erswenOre SO. .mUCh Ol, a roplem- if you —are in 
this Goldens® Horseshoe... Butyoifs you are’ up’ north, “Thunder Bay ~or 
some place, and have to take a plane in and spend a day or two 


here and then go back, that is even worse. 
The, Vice=-Chainman: Sorry, Mr«JEpp..Go ahead. 


Mr. Epp: I have another question. It is part of “what” Mr. 
MacOtuemrie “was, talking about.,.It has . to .do, with the 800-odd 
municipalities that currently have some licensing powers and will 
have additional licensing powers. There are going to be a lot of 
euxeferent pmUuUnneipalreiesi othats have JEtCn Thenpe particularly se inmhe 
regions, do you see that where there is decentralization now there 
may be some kind of greater centralization within the regions 
fol lowing) this? 


For example, Waterloo» may feel that the same people they are 
dealing with here are dealt with in Kitchener, in Cambridge, in 
Woolwich township and in Wellesley and so forth and then say, 
"Well, let's give that licensing power to the regions, because 
then they will have a greater number of municipalities they can 
deal with and be fair with." 
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Do vou see anything in this bill that would tend to give the 
regions more responsibility, more power, as a result ob this? 


Alderman..Catterailt:, © doe not think ‘so, Duc wWoao eos. 
do.is. to. leave itfup fo municipalities if they want {6 gevegare 
some of that to the upper tier. 


Mr’. .Epps- “Iney "cannow, *delegate™ scone of “that now; er Dae 
they-- 


Alderman “Catterall. And 1f “there@-is a ‘common 9 interese, 
that will. end to vhappen. “But “even within ‘a réegien Chere tame 
differences in how municipalities may want to handle particular 
businesses, because their whole business community is different 
and their whole economic base is different. 


Mrs apo: 9 Welly Vou KNOW  sVOdre a cOw li DO you! seeneat 
happening in Ottawa? 


Alderman Catterall: Regionalizing licensing? 


Moe GUD: Yes. 


Alderman Catterall: 9No, "1" do snot thinkrwse, sDanticnu. ary 
because the smaller municipalities would want to choose to license 
businesses in a different way. 


Mr =Dunbams If I. might: -add.s something.) while ewes oe. 
about. 832. municipalities, or whatever it is, in @he=prowrnce,. 1 
would think the number that would get into licensing would be much 
smaller: maybe a third, maybe less than a third. I have not got my 
statistics here on the municipal breakdown, but I would imagine 
Many townships, and particularly townships in northern Ontario and 
others, are not into the Jicensing busaness, wl would Chines tens 
primarily urban townships, towns, cities. Maybe the ministry has 
statistics on what municipalities are) currently» Licensing -sbut et 
would guess that it is far less than half. 


Mya eh rs laswas . GOING .tOwmwoaske you mthaerm out maya. rire 
Rotenberg can answer that. 


Mri Dunbater  Dyedo "note think” they. woulda bes encouraged Bte 
get into 9t because of this  eqislatton. 


Mr. Epp: “Before we go into clause=-by-clause, and the 
statistics you have given us today are very helpful, I just wonder 
whether the ministry has some elaboration on that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. We do not have reporting from 
municipal councils as to who passes what licences and bylaws. That 
is nothpartsobeaye reporncime sy unceion: 


Mrese .DUDDan: ) I Sawmia -qUuestrYonnaire. that swent clits. some 
time ago, and it seems to me it had something to do with bylaws. I 
do not know whether it was a listing of bylaws. Do you remember, 
John? fom? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Some of the Clienks: returns do have 


oe 


something “On it, but “not enough” to. give a proper’ statistical 
analysis of what is out there. 


Midd “6p Otrs OOUL leet neslemin lotr = ao “thatuacdm .)the next. few 
moncias vou Vsend out’™al Pekinds of vpaper, I know ys and: on the back 
Of” "one oOf-*these”-sheets*™ you “always send “out--I notice I. get 
something from the Ministry of Municipal Affairs and Housing every 
week about some kind of grants and so forth--could you use one of 
those corners to ask one of these important questions? 


Mipe ROCeN WOT Gs. Well), = jwesrcoumd mask, - buts whether. all the 
municipalities» would send. it back, to us is anotherwstory. It might 
be an awful lot of work for them to collate all their bylaws and 
say what they do. 


Mise eiDonDarc Its rs just."a “question. Of "whether they are 
into municipal licensing and how many. We did it by telephone. We 
just asked the question, "Of the 60 provisions how many are you--" 


Mr. Breaugh: They haven't discovered the telephone yet. 


Mra DunDakey Wl wl GawoOul dattaKke tar“ Loterone scimes (tO Golas 32 
municipalities by telephone. 


Minos ee OraeCOulde you, do athat for us? «It. would ber helpftutl 
when we sit down-- 


Mires SOCenver Oey Al le rioht weltweit itches iieeling, SofFr che 
committee that it wants that information, we will attempt to get 
Something sOfeeit. By cannot. iayswwhether. it would be, stetistically 
accurate; it would just be some guideline for the committee. We 
Witt mac CeMpt..-bO- egeGrflscomething. for "yous -by.-the- time we* get» to 
clause-by-clause. 


Interjection. 


iter Rotemberdcn= PAtiavevesard=ithat “we will attempt. togger 
it; I am not guaranteeing we can get it. 


The Vice-Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Epp? 


Miele Ss . 


ED noon 


Min ROE DET GcSeMr.= Chairman, —“JUSt: «a comment and then a 
question to the delegation. Mr. Breaugh raised the problem about 
Controlling sewage under licensing. I would point out that there 
is a subsection in the Municipal Act--subse 


BocOrm Lond. Urel nad Giaworksy;,. ete. So Chererrs = 
enceLeepropably Ghen swoutd not«be done~under=licen 


dG 
ction 210(147)--where a 
municipality can pass bylaws *PLOR ROTTING. regulating and 
inspecting the discharge of any gaseous, liquid r solid matter 
hie 
4 


or 
control elsewhere 
sin 


Getting back to my original question of the deputation about 
effective date, having consulted with our solicitor, we are 
considering making the effective date January 1, 1983, but all 
those other sections of the Municipal Act would be repealed as of 
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January) 1; © 1984;,: and: “a municipality could continue under the 
present Municipal Act for that one year. But should waimunieipalLry 
choose to make any changes in its licensing bytaws, it would have 
tol makes @. cotal changer stoseconiorm wethiybil bee They couse “note 
have some bylaws under the old act and some under the new act. If 
they wants ‘to add! va "powerga they ghave (to amend their whole bylaw. 
Does that sort of thing seem to be acceptable to AMO? 


Mr. Onleys Certainly. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We will attempt to do something « like *that 
on the effective date. 


The Vice-Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. 


Our» nextecdelegation.,is “from jthe city sof | Ottawa, Seedy pe 
Dronshek and Brian Mahony. The brief to be dealt with by this 
delegation has been entered as exhibit 18. It is a rather unique 
one. 


Mrs. “—Dronshek: Mra Mahony “has. just stepped ou tec mee 
moment. He will be here shortly. 


The> Vice-Chairman: A dot of “us “‘Have® to Step out” Coo.Fero 
VOUWIWanAt COsStar te: 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. bee Chairman and members of the 
committee «1 swant-to express the city's’ appreciation: atyybeing 
allowed to present this brief with comments on the bill. 


The city of Ottawa is generally in agreement with the 
purposes and ‘thes principles] in sthe sbigiee The sbrilet “sont 
indicate to the committee some of the individual concerns chevorcy 
has in certain areas of the licensing sections. 


We have attached for the committee's information a copy of 
the» application for ispecialgegislationyrelating, to. the towstruck 
industry, because we felt the committee should be aware at this 
time that the city of Ottawa has had problems in the tow=truck 
industry and is attempting»to resolve. them. I do mot know. whether 
other “municipalities have “a “similar problem, “buck we rere this 
committee should be aware of it at this time. 


Wit  erespect, Mtom the sdeflinitionea nm. SeCutonm .., Che wsonw. 
comment we have is the addition of "the offering for sale or hire 
of "gago0ds' Sand servaces"’s rather thant the, sale vores hire=-of Yeouen 
GocdSs andi ssemvices.— Ahi s  wouldmebringe 1 tins lane Wier aes) nia 
definition that is now in the Retail Business Holidays Act. There 
are evidentiary problems that this would help to assist in the 
actual enforcement of the licensing provisions. 


One thing which we have not added but which I might bring to 
the attention of the committee is that we are now finding some 
businesses are uSing the barter or exchange system rather than the 
money system to pay for such goods and services. 


Mrs, sROcenbDercsae Ween haves no =problem ..wich:. that.» amended 
Gefinition. 
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Mr se empromgconek:) Onehpage-/4..-0f. the brief, -the-comments 
beside clause 2(4)(d) only relate to the modification if such were 
done with the application for private legislation. We have not 
abtempteds tovdrart: sectionsefor you; we just wanted to bring it to 
your attention. 


Ol sone lLGOU Ac LOlmOt NOUS, Of Operations: Of. businesses in 
some instances, specifically an impound lot where one is accepting 
towed vehicies.on.-a. 24-hour. basis .but. not .providing. a@ customer 
Service: tor the Gindividual to be able’ to obtain back his vehicle, 
pine epowetrs COTILegul ate =the -hoursevallows. Jus. -to ~set hours within 
which a business must operate, but it does not allow us to require 
that the business remain open during the hours that are set. In 
fact, even though we have the power to set hours, someone may 
eaecidée, notmyto tage “within P-the» hours.-/The, «operators «-may..close 
whenever they wish. 


Wathe nespectyetoymither Shearing) sAprovision “thats has been 
proposed, it appears that the applications must all be forthwith 
Sencs Lericeceabo. with “byyra foouncil »orvwa, committees thereof. The 
Micensing bylaw thataesisim place in. Ottawa at this time .ablows.the 
chief administrator to go down a checklist and determine whether a 
person qualifies and a licence may be issued. 


MpperRotenberg: ER dquess’ you sawereionot® here? this Pmorning 
when the people from Windsor were here. We have already indicated 
Siateninm OUL sreading yor the) law. we) smay¢ makeaglts explicia, that .a 
designated official can issue licences if they conform, subject to 
PDODeaAlMete? CONC. mipwsomeoheledoes wnotisawant) toe gétiunat owe are 
thinking that a designated official must take the application, 
SuDiecte1 eo appvappeade to. council., Butsircertainly. the, sissuing of 
routine licences does not have to go to council. 


Mires Dronsmeks@The ways the bill “actually “reads at. "this 
Pointy wouldathink itiiwould. 


Mieeroctenbergsh Wee cdonr not) thinke so; =ibut wer lwant..to. make 


rere manne egneerennenecennenenintlas 


Sure that everybody understands they do not have to go to council. 


Mre MahonysirWhate,about refusabe.Is ,it_ possibler for, an 
administrator to refuse to issue a licence? 


Mr. Rotenberg: We are considering that. We have not come 
to "al "final decision; however, if we do, it.will. be .on,the basis 
Phat the administrator must take an application but will be able 
to refuse with written reasons. The written reasons will include a 
notice to the applicant that he has the right to appeal to council 
about the refusal. I am not sure whether we are going to do that, 
but thatis under serious consideration. 


Adainyw if eit refusals had to Goytoecouncii, aleCeap Sec. UNS 


paperwork would be horrendous. If someon wares £tO.Sputeia ooime 
Bactorvspinwiavicesidential.«-zone;, miteris Mind froL. Briicice love Ut hark 
council must have the refusal; but we must protect the right of 


any applicant to be-able to go to council and appeal. 


We agree with the philosophy that the routine things should 
be able to be done by officials. 
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Mr. Mahony: That is quite workable, but if. Vote. cannot 
refuse ana the issuance of a licence would violate other bylaws, 
such as a zoning bylawpw.. becomes a witcle-= 


Mr. Rotenberg: You can refuse; but ‘the applicant; y must 
have the right, even when it is an obvious. routine refusal,» top be 
abe ito .GO. TO. Councia, 


Mrs.  DronsShek;: “At ~the™ present  time*= tney do’ -havel* crams 
right to go to a committee’ of council and on to "councEr: 


We also have concerns about the temporary withdrawal of a 
licence, particularly in the taxi* industry.” Apparently *the*® chien 
licence inspector at» the “present time is able to ®temporariay 
Suspend the licence while he processes a report. to council; 
actually, it -1s° the committee of councils that .deéalsWwith hegepec 
the person does not want a hearing, then there is no hearing. But 
he also has the right to suspend or. revoke. Normally we do not 
revoke a licence without going through the procedure. The chief 
bicence> inspector .lets vhimm@carryyon, bue Lirik biskotesuch avmawoen 
that we feel the public may be put to harm, then we suspend the 
licence for a 14-day period and the matter is referred to a 
hearing at the committee level. 


be MO as 


Mr. Rotenberg; "There ~are %somet@municipalitvesesthame ave 
special legislation on that matter. 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. We have special legislation on that. 


Mr’s,> ‘Rotenberg: ~“‘Windsor- was: before? ust@asking: for geenacy 
and there were some reservations felt by the committee on giving 
that kind of power. Weare going, to consider, thet. 


Mr. .Breaugh: To be fair, ,though erthes provisrone hence mane 
talking about a taxi driver's licence as opposed to .a. business 
licence to operate a business. 


MiSs  eDEONSneK ss Piher tax) 2drivemrs, Wicences. Offutt Denese 
owner's licence is in relation to the one vehicle. If there is 
something wrong with the vehicle, the plate is removed and the 
(inaudible) 


Mr. Breaugh 1s see. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Do you have powers to suspend any 
Ficences fothem than taxis? 


MESs. Dronshnek:: (Ite dsosoenenaion Weo raay 
Suspend everything, but I don't believe we norm oma 
pelatiOns cOmtbe seas ied ustays 


Mr. Mahony: We do aie fOr other things, when the 
Situation requires an immediate suspension. We have summary 
Suspension authority up to 14 days under the Crty (of? Ottawa srneue 
and I assume this new legislation, Bill 11, would invalidate that. 
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Meet lOuciek <= NO, 1c .wollLon 't'. 


Mie ROGCN beng “ee buawouldn te. but if we -consider—that °»is 
not proper, we might want to invalidate that. We discussed it this 
morning with Windsor. You have had the power. Do you really need 
the power to suspend a licence? 


Mrs.-Dronshek: In the taxlY industry I think we do. 


Niet -BUCAUONc.. 10). De «specific, about -it,. the two -examples 
you quoted would be some charge laid against the taxi driver which 
might lead you to believe that driver should be taken off the 
road, or that the vehicle itself is unsafe or whatever which would 
lead you to believe that vehicle should be taken off the road, as 
opposed to shutting down a whole business. 


Mew Manooy sa eWGe ave. never used that summary. authority °to 
shut down a whole business. It is usually a refreshment vehicle, 
one of these chip wagons or something, that refuses to move and 
takes one ticket for all-day parking. The only way to get him out 
of there is to suspend him for a day. 


Mz. Rotenberg: abet. me sask..you \this,,. because you have had 
the power. Aside from taxis or refreshment vehicles, are there any 
other businesses over which you would want to have the power of 
suspension? 


We are considering removing the power of suspension from 
you, except, and we want to make it general. Do you need the power 
Oiewcuspelisauon Of a ,alicence Gfor “anything “else other than those 
examples you have given? 


We have some reservations. Windsor says that if any 
Dusanessmalatsceschalgea “With »,astcrime, it WwantS “to “pe-—“able “to 
Suspend his licence for up to a couple of weeks before a hearing. 
PieeyvOUsso Cc cco eDerscn origme out of ‘business in a, store, that “1s. 4 
heavy penalty when the person has not yet been convicted. 


You have that power now. Do you think you need it? 


BLES Mahony: Itinerant sellers are an example. On 
occasion we have had to use the power against pedlars or hawkers 
when they are peddling in a prohibited area. We just say, "Your 
licence iS suspended for a day." 


Mier reaugn sy inat. .iSusceltalnivy ca tlytcle ,oltierent tom 
what Windsor was asking for this morning. 


Bre uekolenvemos. PUL Lthesopoint ts pa Mike, — Nae eine y. have 
the general power; they only use it in very specific cases. 


Could you--because I don't think you have a lot of other 
things you want talk about--in some written form indicate to us in 
the near future where you use the power and where you think you 
require the power? I can see that there may be some reason Pot io 
One. of the. messages 1° get .from you 1s) that “you don tT really 
require the general power to suspend all licences. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: What I would like to do is, whatever you 
have in general legislation--Metro licensing has_ the same--it 
should be given to everybody or to nobody and it should not be for 
specific things. If you can do it, I would like some sort of -brie€ 
from you on that. 


Mrs. Dronshek: Fine. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are ,you ‘Sayings you -aré prepared-=to eave saa 
a specific power where there is some obvious need? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Where there is demonstrated need. What we 
were worried about this morning was that the power might be a very 
grave’ .violation.of a person's civil “rignts.VArbitrary *aeécrsionswer 
Suspension could cause great harm. As Mike said, if the bake shop 
were put out of business for two weeks, he just could not get back 
into business, and that is a heavy penalty if the owner of the 
bake shop is charged with some petty crime or something. So that 
power to suspend could be greatly abused and, if we are going to 
leave any of it in, we want to constrict it quite-- 


Mrs, ~Dronshek: May I *give*’*=vyou™ an> examnplec= ft wae caxd 
meter has been tampered with and no longer accurately registers 
the set tariff, we will suspend the licence for the taxi owner and 
tell him to get it checked. When it is finally inspected by the 
inspector and verified as fine, then he is allowed to go back on 
the road. So the suspension would only-- 


Mage MacQuarrie: in what other instances, apart from 
that, would you suspend a taxi driver's licence? 


Mr. Mahony: For example, some taxi drivers will double 
Park. ahd block: traffic in a particularly fuerativerslocatronwaud 
refuse to leave when they get a ticket from the parking control 
officers, because it istworth. it tortthem’ torstay ‘theres “Phewtonay 
way we can’ get traffic” moving “again “rs ‘to “says *"Here.> "you Care 
suspended for the rest of the day. We are Jifting your plate.) Come 
and get it tomorrow." Of “course,> they# lose the rest of’ the* davis 
earnings. 


Mra Rotenberg: “I think “possibly a philosophical “bass 
would be where a licensee is in clear violation of the licensing 
bylaw, as distinct from the Windsor one, or where they have been 
charged with some other crime, which is not the licensing bylaw. 
That may or may not be a possible solution. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would suggest that you might consider 


that the power to suspend immediately be a limited power in terms 
of the number of days. 


Mr. vkOtenDerg. It 1s now 14, days; 


Mr. Cassidy: The L4ardays tmay ebes«toc slong Je Treats: weresnfos 
a shorter period of time, which could then possibly be renewed-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: It is 14 days or when the hearing is 
held, whichever is shorter. That is under the present power. 
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Mere beer many 1 Omi Chink we should» Get into" abl sof that 
at this time, but I think all the committee members are aware of 
the sprobsems ithe. Minlskry) S.<gOing. to have .to “wrestle, with in 
trying to come up with a solution. But I would be pleased to have 
some feedback from Ottawa as a recommendation, having had that 
power. 


Nive Chairmen: ust One “question. In “your taxi Licensing, 
doryou license the vehicles or do you grant licences to brokers? 

Mier Mahony: we license the three elements of the 
INaGuStry separately: thesbrokers; the owners,: that is to say, each 
taxicab owner and vehicle; and each driver. 


Muwee Chavkman +S ison. when seyou gufind. . a. particular vehicle 
unroadworthy for whatever reason, or without insurance, you can 
et, thevausacences for. that «vehicle. only;= without, disturbing 
anything else? 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. We do not feel we have the authority 
to license the total business; and we have never tried to group 
the number of vehicles that a business has, just the individual 
licence for an individual vehicle. 


Dimcialninansw Right.) Ten taVou. 


Mrs. Dronshek: On page 8 of the brief are the comments 
respecting amusement arcades or gaming establishments. I take it 
the scomunebeecat sys, 2ooking”.intoa,tnis. -further..as,wtoa whether 
municipalities should be given the power to be able to prohibit 
their location, as iS now permitted under the Municipal Act, or to 
alow Weas MOdPoledqeischeme /Ssimitaresto «the .body-rube on» adult 
entertainment parlour where one can prohibit within defined areas 
rather than the existing one under the Municipal Act, which ends 
up meaning a street schedule where you prohibit them within 
eertainw portions of. a -nighway. 


Mo Gichand Malice. Lemiiss po roken: down mow, 1 —might, point out, 
basica biveto ma (Guest i ona natronts of the. committee or infront of 
the Pminrstry ‘as’*to-ewhether those’ parlours should fall in the 
existing nonconforming use category whereby they cannot be removed 
ie GNeyweexrst, . Ore woether , they, should | pe put, over= “into . the 
category with body-rub parlours where they can be dealt with, 
whether or not they exist. I think we have broken down at that, 
and the parliamentary assistant has pointed out the existing 
controls under the planning legislation. 


dealt wihth the 


My seMacOuarrire:2*Also,. "f Ethink,.) we -have 
rt f. Overabia Dlov Ineia: 


prospect of bringing them under some so 
eontrol SS haveswe not? 


S. O 


Mrs Rotenberg:' That has been suggested, but the minister 
mranotesveryie enthusedssabout  that.w, Also,.gthe »ysection . in; atpe 
Municipal Act is being removed, which says you can prohibit them 
because they abut a highway. The basic location can be done by 
zoning control in the Planning Act, which can be done and, as you 
know, a number of municipalities in Metropolitan Toronto have 
successfully defended those bylaws in court. 
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Mrs. Dronshek: We were saying it would be easier ror 2 tie 
municipality to do it by virtue of the licensing provisions rather 
than-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: It may be easier, and maybe fairer, to "dae 
Po Oy eon io. 


Mr. -“Gasstdy: “That” raises ‘a’ question ?iin mye mend, Sethian 
means you have to revise your entire zoning bylaw-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. North York, for instance, passed a 
bylaw defining video game parlours as a defined use in the act and 
said video game parlours can only be put in industrial zones and 
in, major Shopping plazas, “and “that "1s" a Wery oviebtemacese Tt as 
just “a two-page ‘bylaw? "The “city “of = Toronto “hasan. ever siore 
comprehensive one which, aS you may know, was tested in the 
courts; the courts upheld the fact that they could discriminate 
and have video game parlours as a specified use and only in 
industrial locations. This was upheld by =the Ontario -Municipal 
Board and bysthe counts. 


Mr. Breaugh: Does Ottawa not have body-rub parlours? 
Mr. Mahony: I think we have one. 


Mr. Breaugh: ‘That makes “four “in Ontarilo™ white exrec, “and 
we have got all this legislation hanging on the words "body-rub 
parlours.” So- far we ‘have=found four inthe whole? sprovince. Sic 
seems strange to write legislation for four businesses. 


Mr. Rotenberg: “With respect," Mr. ™Breaugny> asetan ©r@su iste on 
the legislation that was passed a few years ago, there was a 
proliferation of them by giving municipalities control over them. 
Most of them have disappeared. When the legislation was written, 
there was a major problem. 


Mr. eBreaugh: We “should” have “a “dinosaur £2conrrol -<"sct =too 
because that 1s getting to be a big problem. 


Mr. Epp: I am “sure Mr. Breaugh will©*not™ be “opposing =the 
legislation that is going to give three or four ball parks the 
opportunity to sell beer. IS that three or four? 


Mr. Breaugh: In Oshawa, we have seven or eight. That is 
Strictly a Toronto problem. 


Mr’. Chairman: "I ‘think *wideo games hagel seen sidceate with 
Would you carry on to the next section? 


Ms. Dronshek:; The next section would be respecting ‘the 
licence’ féés in ‘clause *2(6)(b)t° at is” Ottawa's position that when 
people are carrying on business on the streets or on portions of 
property, they end up paying no business tax and have no business 
premises, so there should be some sort of formula whereby there 
can be an equivalent fee structure relating to-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: I guess you were not here this morning 
when we dealt with that matter. 
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Ms. Dronshek: Yes. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You heard the discussion earlier so you 
understand our position on that? 


Ms. Dronshek: Yes. 


MasghMahonyc; awe. Ghaver "ae slightly different, position, I 
chink, 


Moon eLbronsheks.,. swe ~dov.not ““make a ~idistinction:” between 
residents and nonresidents. There is a distinction between going 
Goer “to. door and going to a particular place. In Ottawa we have 
more people licensed who go to particular places in prime 
commercial areas, on downtown street corners, etc. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The suggestion we made this morning or 
were considering is that itinerant salesmen, where you now can 
charge extra, be extended to anyone who rents premises. That would 
cover your hotel rooms, your flea markets on shopping centre 
Dark InG elOcs sana. SO On, sbut, It would “not ‘cover the -door—to-door 
salesman. 


Mr. Mahony: That “does not solve the Ottawa problem 
because we have a large number of itinerant sellers who sell on 
the street and we have set licence fees to placate the business 
community which wants to feel there is a sense of equity in the 
licence fee in relation to their business and realty taxes. We 
have licence fees up to $2,000. 


Mr. Rotenberg: -For the flower sellers on the corner? 


Done eUOni cme OLmeChei | OWers. ce llersS ; yoo a) BOD Chee Litecle 
GiriScelum nay flowernscmonmene streetwit wis $150. We feet there is .an 
element of business tax and .an element of rental. for her space on 
the street in that. This goes to the other extreme where you have 
Buerecresnmentiumvenicile, Gar f£uli-size truck, ‘acting, as. a small 
restaurant outlet, which has a licence fee of $2,000. 


Mr. Cassidy: Those are the chip wagons? 


Mr. Mahony: The chip wagons are actually DOUO ee ere 
much larger than the normal licence fee to cover the rental of the 
space the chip wagon operator is using on the street and also some 
element of business tax, perhaps $150. 


MEM Gocceay: 28m ©. correct’ “In. Underseancing=tihat the 

; TR _ Wo ox | on on coe ~ mal 
extra licence tee for chip wagons would not be colliectabie under 
tie Ollie ac mtta tl SE iDroposed Tight. NOW fia s thar correc. (ln your 


opinion? 


Mr. Mahony: That is correct. We would like the committee 
to consider some adjustment. 


Moe. iCaseidivy ©1Dywould* say ~to~ the parliamentary assistant 
the chip wagons are peculiarly an Ottawa municipal issue. I am not 
Sure iff thew Geaidiy exist in’ the same way across the rest of the 
province. How many chip wagons do you licence? 
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Mr. Mahony: I think it is 44 at the moment. 

Mr. “Breaugns, Es thac ual l? 

Mr. Mahony: Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy: They all go in one place, too, sometimes. 


Mirae Manon ys, Zhe tends to limit the number. I think we 
would have 144 if we had a $20 licence fee. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the maximum you could charge them might 
be only $50 under this law. 


Mr. Mahony: Exactly, something of that order. 


Mr. .Chairman:, Are. they .more tof’) agproblempan pOttawa,y che 
chip wagon and street vendor, rather than the truck with the coats 
in the hotel? 


Mr. Mahony: 9b ‘would wisay * Ltrs soe iheue Tare gitars Tonomea 
them. We do need the transient trader's licence fee as well. There 
is a real outcry from the business community about the fellow who 
comes in with men's clothing from Hong Kong and sets up shop in 
the Chateau Laurier, unless they know we have charged him a 
$500-licence fee. This makes everybody reasonably happy. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think it sisgidl sompbecaucomok® tha saeco laar 
situation in Ottawa with so many municipalities. Also, I believe 
many of those chip wagons come from Quebec, do they not? 


Mr. Mahony: That eS Cy ie 


Mus .Cassidys=s [tp-1s- harder™ ‘to’ "capture “sthelbeneni es wor 
Chat Bbusiness*than it ‘would “ber ana community =like tSudbury -scor 
example, where people who sell chips from a chip wagon probably 
Llive=<in “the municipality “as. well. {So «you, do “get” 1t ~ somewhat 


indirectly, whereas in Ottawa you do not capture that in the same 
way . 


Mr. Mahony: I really do not know. They -seem- tobe very 
popular... There -was quite a public outcry when council triec eco 
control them by this much larger licence fee. There was some 
question iof trying to get rid of “them altogether |by =a” really 
prohibitive licence fee, but we ended up with $600. 


(te 
t 


Me... sbreaudin: ag/ouTy approaches 29 his. “hes. .beéen to Jstryaeto 
come to a flat fee that reflects all these other costs, as opposed 
to some Suggestions we have had that you ought to have a sliding 
scale or take a percentage of the gross sales or something like 
that. You have dispensed with the bureaucracy of trying to track 
these people down and just ball-parked a number and applied that 
at »difterent, leveds. ss that) right? 


Mr. Mahony: A subjective number. 
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Mrs’. pDronshek: YrYes;"=bute’ we have classes’ Of ‘refreshment 
vehniclesomitn you; are vending on private property > ‘you-pay iless° in 
tne way ol sa licence tee than you would if you want to operate off 
the city streets. 


Mr. Eteangh:s:Onegeof the isuqggestions’ we “have: had=ets «to 
take transient traders, hawkers and pedlars and say there is now 
aneemerginge new. class 20h special» occasion sale. So if-Ie want -to 
Sseteupnsbopaamisthnel sChateausebaurier-.fom three rdays;<1) will go to 
the municipality and get a licence whose fee will reflect the 
volume of business I might do. I would propose a flat fee rather 
than some attempt to charge them a percentage of sales. How would 
EReCMS UL AWLClY «OU? 


MipeMabonves [Celthink Gthetigiisita very practical?) fapproach: 
The present approach works perfectly well. We charge them an 
annual fee and they can come back as many times as they want. If 
they decide to set up buSiness in the municipality, this will 
apply against the first year's business tax. That is what actually 
happens now. 


Mroammolandc: eo Nace taanot @#Krtenener that “suggested “that Tbe 
10 per cent of gross aS a maximum? 


Mr. Breaugh: We have had a couple of suggestions about a 
Rercentade.. 61 bavouldupermye contention. that. this isyvery difficult 
to track down. It is probably simpler and more effective to have a 
flat fee that attempts to reflect a number of variables or a 
percentage of something. 


Mr. Epp: Do you establish new fees every year by bylaw? 


Mrs. Dronshek: The fees are set by bylaw. When they are 
adjusted they are readjusted by bylaw. 


Mowe Cassidy: BWhateodoguyou charge sito: the catering “crucks 
Dhattoottowconstructiontandsindustrial sites? Whatsis your fee,for 
them? 


Mu. eManonys: T «think: Lt bs $250 -a,ryear:. 


Mr. Brandt: Could I also ask what fee you charge for the 
pedlar who comes into town with rugs, leather coats or art, that 
PlyonOteciicsrano sets, Up In a WOcel room? 


Mrs. HNeonchnek ewer cali" him sa transientis trader * ana’ “he 
pays a $500-licence fee. 


Mr Momranct: Witte isteca Gekatrcteet tor alt” types, -srrt 
of the size of the business and where it might be located? 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. 


Mr."“Brandt: “what ‘would happen rf-they' “took ‘over™ a’ vacant 
store for three days by agreement with somebody? 


Mrs. Dronshek: It is the same amount. 
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Mr... Mahony: st) (would, -be mehe,samesitee. sl egrant you it) -le 
not completely equitable. 


Mr. Chairman: Would it still be $500 for three weeks? 
Mr. Manony: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman: Or three months? 

Mr. Mahony: Or one year. The $500 goes up to one year. 


Mr. Chairman: So whether it be one day or three months, 
Dt si StLUP the ‘same flaces500 fee? 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. 


Mr.o.« Brandt:,..There  ;is..ajscatch. heret with swhichsel, Dave 
greatu Giffivoulty coming LON Grips. wiles Ke Cans 8 UL) a bie G on eet 
businessmen, but it is put in place by many municipalities with 
the specific intent of protecting the consumer. I agree with that, 
other ‘than’ the fact ‘Chat thes type “oft /individual, ai haven usc 
described seems to be able to get away with this other aspect of 
perhaps fleecing the public to a certain extent because of the 
speed of the business, the guickness with which he can move in and 
out »and thisekindsor thing. 


Do you have a close-out bylaw, a bankruptcy bylaw or a bylaw 
where, / iif fea, business. was closing “oute gamlocatitone witli 
city--say, it had two or three locations and was consolidating to 
one or two locations--you could effectively control the inventory 
and the length of that close-out sale by bylaw? 


Mrs. Dronshek: We did. We no longer do so. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Metro does. They have licences for this 
EOC Om Aco hai cre 


Mr. Brandt: There are a number” of Imunicipalities “thatmdo 
this. The point I want to raise is the inequity of some outsider 
coming into a municipality with no control over the inventory, 
able to dispose and sell under the conditions we have mentioned, a 
hotel room, perhaps a roadside sale or a vacant building. Yet if 
the businessman in your community who has perhaps been there for 
10, Or 20 years decides..to consolidatess Locatton sor bleqit imereuy 
decides to go out of business because he is going bankrupt, which 
Many are today, or whatever the case might be, if he puts a sign 
up in. the ‘window, unless sheyhas a5 Licencameanatessays municipal 
licence, Ori whatever it bhappens® to tbepl if there jis. a bylaw in 
place, he cannot even dispose of his inventory in quite the same 
way as’ thesquy who) buys sa sbankrupt, stock in Toronto embsmin one 
truck, decides to go to Waterloo or Woodstock and does a route 
until he disposes of the merchandise. It is the same merchandise, 
the same sort of close-out, but one guy has the Opportunity co vdeo 
it in a much more unregulated fashion than another person. 


12230 p.m. 
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Mr. UEppsee ine “tronyrythere fisaithat he: thas = iless: commitment 
to the community. 


Mag Brandt ds Thatvisethe :hottom line: 


Mie rhOcenDerg:  Under= the ‘present Municrpal” Act,” *that guy 
iS anmeineLants Salesman... £5 he “opens Up in tae Store. for “a 
three-day, close-out sale he can be charged a $500 fee. The local 
merchant, who may have to get a licence for it, cannot be charged 
a $500 fee because he is a local merchant. He may have to get a 
licence but he is not’ charged the extra fee because he has been 
paying business tax. 


Mri sibrandt:: With respect, “may I Suggest -that—<the $500 
ecm oumrcauivievor, Little “consequence “it -your dare. ‘lasing = cut 
$100,000 of merchandise. If the guestion was $100,000 in leather 
coats through the itinerant salesman who comes from Toronto and 
buys a bankrupt stock here and shoots off to Ottawa to dispose of 
it, as opposed to the furrier who has been in Ottawa for 20 years 
and has paid business tax for 20 years and has to dispose of 
competitive stock under the same circumstances, I don't know 
whether the rest of you see it, but I see a very real ineguity 
there. 


May ecacsidy: | Excuses sme, Mr. “Chralrman; i pernaps Terr cs up 
VOmthegmunicipality to fLind wavs of regulating it 1£ ‘the people in 
the area feel it is inequitable. That is what licensing is all 
aWOU bt. 


Mr. Brandt; They do in many instances’ feel zt is 
inequitable; but I am telling you the legislation does not give 
them sufficient flexibility to be able to control some of these 
DEOPLeUCOMILNGeaneyrrom=outc.or. town. 


Mi Case Over iThic wis, “inita sensevethemnpormtowedmre? on. i 
would like to ask Mr. Rotenberg a guestion, in response to the 
point Ottawa makes. A strong case has been made that, for example, 
theeitinerane Salesperson should) not be charged just a $25 fee for 
coming there and effectively competing with local people out of 
borrowed premises. With the chip wagons and so on, Ottawa should 
basically be able to get the revenue and licence money from the 
Chtpeiwedons pangs people like” that." What is the «position—of the 
Ministry on that because it affects this bill? 


Mr... Rotenberg: There is a section of -the Municipal Act 
that we are leaving in which allows a charge of up to a $500 fee 
for people meaning iu. from outside pt the "kind .of.thing..Mre.--Brandt 
described. That is under transient traders, and we are leaving it 
ine the Municipal Act. We are not repe Gg “that (section. | That 


a I 
would not be in the Municipal Licensing Act. That would remain in 
the) Munadcipal-Act.«= As. fari.as the», chip wagons aréficoncerned,: (oF 


perhaps I should call them refreshment vehicles, the point is, the 
way the bill is now written, they could not charge the excess fee. 


It would have to be just a cost recovery fee. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you prepared to make that change? 
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Mr. Rotenberg: Please allow me to finish. You have not 
been at these hearings and you perhaps do not understand how we 
are operating. 


It is a legitimate point we have not considered? Setwees 
today when we finish the public hearings and the time we come back 
for the clause by clause, we are going to have to look at the 
problem of refreshment vehicles throughout the province and decide 
whether that is one of the categories that Should “be * charged a 
higher fee than the cost recovery fee of $25. That is done now and 
it’ Could ‘be deemed’ to. be “unfair competition tor “the rErestaurane 
around the corner that pays business tax. 


Mr. Mahony: That applies to some degree to itinerant 
sellers too, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That is something we are going to have to 
look at. 01 am not prepared at this ‘stage, as 1 told ‘the commicgece 
on another. question, Mr. Cassidy, to commit the | miniscryvwace 
anything other than reviewing the situation. 


Mr. Cassidy: I hear the Ottawa people have, for example, 
suggested that the limit of $500 for itinerant salesmen might need 
to be reviewed in order to bring it up to date with money values 
fromawhen it was originally, put in the act. glt.was put sin fivemor 
10 years ago, and $500 then would be $1,000 today. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The® (purpose, ) Ofmethcse “hearmgs; as we 
visualize it, is to hear all these suggestions in regard to the 
bill, except those (we, consider to ber: frivolous, ,andgs ni sSayrcienoe 
one (of, them. Then the minastry is. .going) to~ fooky ae7ealil the 
suggestions that have been made, consider them all and come back 
when we do clause by clause with some recommendations from the 
ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are there other classes of sellers besides 
the mobile restaurants, the chip wagons and so on, that the city 
also considers it would like to have the power to get some revenue 
from as well the licence fee? I see you say it for flower sellers 
and people like that. Is that right? 


Mrig, eMahbony?: Yes. “People who seli= ig sone places ins rept ime 
commercial area without paying any business tax obviously, I 
think, require a little higher licence fee so that adjoining 
merchants feel there is some equity. 


Mr. Cassidy: So these are street sales: people, »inot ithe 
fellow with the carpets who just breezed in from Iran? 


Mr. Mahony: Yes. 


Mrs. Dronshek: They set up a little stand on the corner 
of the street. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You can control them under your streets 
bylaw, can't you? 


‘BL 


Mr. MacQuarrie; THs differs Substantially from the 
Submission of the Association of Municipalities of Ontario, which 
indicated that philosophically they and others support licensing 
simply as a regulatory mechanism rather than a revenue-producing 
mechanism. 


Mie Mahony: cuweliy, .bt Eis cea ndactlesdifferentececoncept 741 
agree. 


Mrs. Dronshek: It is not necessarily revenue-producing 
because in the end our estimates and our budget are done up and 
our licence fees in total do not exceed our administrative and 
enforcement costs, and the enforcement costs do not include the 
city solicitor's department. 


Mut WMacovanrnre ct (li oamimnotowquarrelling#iwith ‘thé “general 
Principle that licensing might well be in part revenue-producing; 
inglactpathes bra tisheNonthy Americal Act lpermbtsa its eThes:thing (that 
Phnave Vsome trouble iwithfrand continue sto haves troubles with, is 
PHOESMeECOsterrecovery? clause asi ath appears@e=-inrcthes bianco -The 
municipalities set their estimates, revenues and expenditures. 
Included in that is a component dealing with licence fees by way 
of revenue, expenditures involved in administration, by way of 
estimates only. Yet the section, the clause as it appears, speaks 
of actual amounts. I find it hard to see how this would operate in 
practice. 


Hevesiahony: PinGeorecticep otthere isoivirtualklye no, problem. 
We know what it costs us to license so many schedules or so many 
activities during the past year. We know that there will be a 10 
per cent to 12 per cent inflationary increase, largely salaries, 
and you can come within two or three per cent. Right today Ottawa 
is within three per cent in its forecast revenues and expenditures. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Yes, but the section also deals with 
enforcement. I put the same guestion to you as I put to Mr. Onley, 
and that is, assuming that your legal department is in court 
several times on bylaw enforcement, is that charged against your-- 


Mrs. Dronshek: We read enforcement as being licensing 
enforcement for inspectors that are needed to go out and do the 
information reports. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I. look at enforcement in a somewhat 
broader context. 

Moe bMehonysS olin point* of 
directsocosts of licensing. 


s to hs KANT yeas <7 = - TD 
fact, we tend really to recover 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Knowing how municipalities budget, I can 
wellvassume ‘that 2 ls amportioni off thenckenkisicoGercep~da portion 
Of this i€a COort fontofnithat i aiiportionfoer othersthingss 


Mest Mahony. AScoartiomsofmcoupel Tis nGimeimandwmelisikinds oof 
things. 


Mr MacOuarrie: I' have trouble with the cost recovery 
section and I wish that the ministry would look at that. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Considering that there are several 
categories, not just the mobile restaurants, where there is a case 
to be made for some recovery of revenues as well as the simple 
costs, would it be possible for the city to simply list what those 
are and give an indication of the licence fees” that’ dares icharged 
and perhaps let members of the committee have that? I am not Sure 
what the government's position would be, but it would appear that 
this is not just the mobile restaurants but the flower sellers and 
the street pedlars. There is certainly a case there. I am not sure 
Wiet Your spose tlion sus: oOnerte 


Mrs Chairman: 0) wowld -lirker thatlefoblowed sup? itnyeu Pcawia 
because Sarnia, in particular, had some of the same philosophy. 
That is why. Mr. Brandt's questioning — wasjelead ing? stowarde ssa 
diminution of licensing revenue under the new act because Sarnia 
gains a fair amount of revenue. I think there is a fair similarity 
between Ottawa and Sarnia. Could you supply the committee, the 
parliamentary assistant, with the fees you charge as a guideline? 


Mri Epp: This tsi@a question with. respectegtosepvanging, 
Mr.’ Chairman. Is: it your “intentwon ‘toofinishy this? presentation ganda 
thenngo- for bunch? 


Mi scnaer man: aves: 


Mr. Epp: Were you planning on coming back at two o*clocke 


Mr. Chairman: Both of those, finishing this presentation 
now and coming back at two o'clock. We have three presentations, 
not just the two scheduled in front of you. We also have the city 
Of > Mississauga ini Gibetweeny fehel 2city yoof hamilton “ganda sene 
Metropolitan Toronto Licensing Commission. 


Mr. Epp: It makes a pretty good sandwich. 


12:40 p.m. 


Mr 2iChairmans (ePhank’ ~you 2s) Gouldisyoum Garry, jonv) Wits eyour 
numbers? Are you down to page P62 "Tnat 1s “Into taxis. J Chink tmac 
1Se4(3)>) 1fhebbam not mrstakeny without, going becks 


MrSeeDronshek: Yes. Page J8 91s “thesscompariconssorcnekiec 
power that is now presently given to taxis. We are asking in ‘our 


Special legislation for this to be extended to the tow truck 
Industry. 


Mr.» Rotemberg: I just) want” toetednameate wer have” that 
request already being studied by the ministry. There are some very 
difficult complications--matters of jurisdiction--that you are 
aware of, because you want to be able to have some control over 
things that are outside your jurisdiction. 


We understand the problem. We do not yet have a solution as 


to whether Or not we feel we can accommodate what you are asking 
for. Tt is under. study. 


Le 


Do wee ee See eit pOnt within the municipality of 
Ottawa? Where is it? 


Interjection: Gloucester. 


Mr. Epp: What about taxicabs? Are they licensed? 


Mrs. Dronshek: No. We do not have any -problem with taxis 
as far as pickup and drop-off go and we have never used the power 
Ganen tonussttol regquine fawtaxicab to-.beribicensed “Li .it only picks 
up within the city of Ottawa. They have not been a problem. We 
Only. reguire.a licence if you do. .your., business, in the city and 
Make your pickupmand, drop-ofiawithin -thescity, They travel with 
other licences when they are going back and forth. 


Vaasa shaves a guestion ft Ope erie sper lramentany 
assistant with respect to the tow truck question. Now that the 
city of Ottawa has determined that the situation is just getting 
too scandalous not to leave it alone, if there is no legislation, 
then you leave he open to people, in Gloucester in 
particular--they all seem to live in Bob MacQuarrie's riding--to 
come in and poach. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: There are guite a few Ottawa citizens 
also. 


MEE COs Se HOVitee le bODcesthey. Can Octhea mew .0t sion aresidents 
from time to time. They have got me on occasion. 


LNG ye CLoSSe. OVER. municiodl.. boundaries »and. “that » creates: “a 
number of problems. Are you saying that you may find the problem 
so insurmountable you are not prepared to act, or are you Saying 
EnaAc VOle abe spocepared wOmact Pout) YOU .TuSt.,do,.not Know how? The 
Means need to be determined but you will not pull the rug out from 
under what Ottawa has already done? 


Mr. “Rotenberg: saMr. Cassidy, . the, only. commitment,. I: .am 
making is that we will give serious consideration to their 
request. I am not committing ourselves now that we will do what 
they ask or how we will do what they ask. 


Me. sGassicgys As. T~sunderstand it,now, othe city of, Ottawa 
has under existing legislation successfully passed a towing bylaw. 
ESethat “not scor rect? 


MraheRotenbergseeNo. aithe...caty . of 
special legisiation sto do. whate.Jit -wants. tooo. 
bhatt. We swavesato slookwat ~t “in. consubtcation 
Transportation and Communications, Witte Oc D 
Gecide whether or not they should have the sp 
and, if so, in what form they should have it. 


Ottawa4 is. aSking y efor 
in, «Wes nave oho ,L0ck wat 
b stheyMinistry wot 
Coie). ang ‘then 


The only commitment I make to you is that we recognize it as 
& Servous, problemen It) is.not frivyolous.6 We \wwile-Give--it-sserious 
consideration, but I cannot commit anything else beyond that at 
“DiS pple . 
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Mr. MacQuarrie: The problem there extends to what is 
done to the vehicles after they are towed away, to have pounds 
outside the jursidiction open on a 24-hour basis so that people 
Can get their cars back. The basic problem, as Pf -underetand~ it 
from the complaints that have been directed to me, has been with 
people visiting large apartment units, condominiums, and so on. 
THeyl come "Out .anda. ting ‘that (the stow. Crick, (operators ret ew 
enthusiasm have towed their cars away, seemingly with very little 
Tusctiricacions 


Ottawa, and any municipality, should logically be able to 
control the activities of those tow truck operators whether on 
private property or otherwise within the jurisdiction. 


Mr. Rotenberg: May I ask is the problem that when tow 
LIUCK Operators pick "up ‘a ‘car “that 12S” in violation oL. somecoing 
it is usually on public property where the police would call a tow 
truck, or is the problem on private property, for instance, where 
a: condominium corporation calls “a tow truck?” Or~ are™ they "just “in 
their freelancing? 


Mr.’ “Mahony: IF could “give you” in’ about ™ two Minutes a 
rather interesting business phenomenon which has developed. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Probably a bit shady. 


Mr.-="Manony: Yes;,, “te 1S. UA "news type “oberon al nS 
management contractors, does a deal with large property owner to 
policeshis property for “illegal parking “for $1 sa svear, -anamenac 
gives them carte blanche to tow away cars in collusion with the 
Superintendent and charge what they want. It costs the property 
owner nothing, but it is pretty rough on the public. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I think the guestion is whether they are 
doing that legally and whether the-- 


Mr. Mahony: Yes, they are doing it quite legally. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: In fact, there is some suggestion of 
Krekbacks. 


Mr. Mahony: Oh, there are kickbacks. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The municipality, maybe under some other 
act, Or maybe the province, should be getting into control tind 
that “kind of business in a "general fashions=°oT6-“e the whole 
philosophy “cf “that; © where® Welt *walke nto “sy apartment around a 
shopping centre parking lot and come out 12 minutes later and my 
car has been towed away by a private operator without a ELCheLy 
without a policeman and so on, kind of goes against the Grari, ac 
far as I am concerned. 


Mr. Mahony: Particularly if there are no signs or 
anything else on the piece of private property from which the car 
was towed. There are all kinds of ineguities and unfairnesses. All 
we are trying to do is set some ground rules that are fair to the 
property owner, the public and the towing companies. 


fi 


Mie. ROpenberg: .Thy sounds,.as;.1f git iss a, iproblemgthat» goes 
beyond just the licensing situation. 


Mn. Cassidyrw ti. think what» happened; in. .Ottawa,+.as the 
city people are saying, is that some people discovered that there 
is some business to be generated there, and since the fee is $25 
GOe na, (uack tcOweand.$25.t0n “they overheads. .and the cost) of .running 
a pound on cheap land in the suburbs, the scouts go and they are 
radio connected to the tow trucks, and they say: "Yep, there's one 
On Kentivstréet, Joe. OFF you come." 


Mra. Rotenberg: Can the municipality not have some 
control of «parking on. private. property, control the regulations a 
private property owner can have and so on? 


Pe mean,se7ou. have oCinaudible). requiring \;visitors:. iparking, 
shopping centres. Can you not control under some traffic bylaw or 
zoning bylaw the regulations that a private person can put for 
parking on his property? 


MrauMahony weYes, gyoutcan /ybut itis very difficult. 


MeSa4y Deonshek soak) ido «snot. iknow, -whether . you. Can because 
parking is contrary on private property without the consent of the 
owner, but there is nothing there to make the owner put up signs 
saying that vehicles will be towed away for illegal parking. 


Mrs Rotenberg: ti someone comes and parks in the 
driveway of my private house, I can call a tow truck to take it 
away. 


Mrs. Dronshek: A single-family dwelling, yes. 
Mr. Rotenberg: Without any reference to anybody. 


Mrs. Dronshek: The single-family dwelling is no problem. 
The problem is in large apartment buildings and complexes. 


Mreay MebeOny ua Tbeomprecticalesproblem. iseethar, theres 1S: <4 
PiSonweOma theeecarmen uthewrimpound lot 1& «the polices have ) been 
involved. «No tow ,itruck = operator will pull..a ‘carwaway, unless, the 
police have given permission either over the telephone or in 
person on the scene because then the lien does not apply. Of 
eoursej;ma fethe rc oie nos Lien,panmlot <of «these. customersiwould just 
recover their car without paying for it. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That is for private or public property? 

Mr. Mahony: Yes, private or public. 

Inger jection:.ds«am.not clear about that. 

Moen ROLeEnDerGs,1in, other. words,, 1f the tow truck comes. on 
the private property and takes the car away, if the police have 
not given permission the owner can just go and take his car out 


without paying the fee? 


Mr. Mahony: That is right legally. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Wexcepe that) begaliyrit is. a tbit? totigh for 
them. There is a big burly fellow like this with two tow trucks 
behind him, and the pound is locked. 


Mr. Rotenberg: In effect, the pounds are operating 
somewhat illegally by charging a fee, are they? 


Mr. Mahony: No. I think they are operating guite legally 
if ‘chargingsa tee. That, of “course, 1s /one” of tire "proplema. alae 
fees vary from $50 to $200, according to who is doing it and how 
much the traffic will bear. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I am just saying if there Loom Lien 
against the car. 


Mr. Mahony: There \is a Dien against. the “car ainepolice 
permission has been first obtained. 


Mr. Rotenberg: “But af Sthere iS" no) ~polices permmssion,= and 
I gather that in many of these cases in Ottawa there is no police 
permission-- 


Mr. Mahony: But there: is always police permussion. These 
tow truck operators will not take a car without police permission. 


Mr. Cassidy: How do they get police permission? 


Mr. Mahony: By a telephone) call. The) -conteacror phones 
the police” with a copy of the *contract. “They Know tne Bpropercy 
owner has given his consent and they say okay. Ottawa solved the 
problem temporarily at the expense of the property owner by having 
the police commission agree not to give verbal permission over the 
phone; they have to come out. There are not enough police-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Is it not a reasonable solution to work 
through your police commission to have some kind of regulations as 
to when a tow truck can and cannot tow a car away? That seems to 
be a reasonable solution»*rather™ than getting 1t from the other €nd. 


Mrs Mahonys) [t sis:"a solution, sbi it” 1 Semcentainiv— atemcue 
expense of the property owner. These large condominium complexes 
are plagued with illegal parkers. 


Mr. Cassidy: I ‘think there “are” “problems on~ both: “sades:. 
For avticket® to be put) by the =police person “on “a"car ton priate 
property it simply takes too long to get a policeman around, and 


the driver may be a scofflaw who really does not care because the 
ticket does not get paid for a long time anyway. 


Mr. .. Rotenberg: \.Mr<) “Chaarman;eecan® TPiacutmtithe: diecicsian 
Short on this matter? I appreciate what you have said; I have got 
an understanding of the problem. You have made an application for 
Special legislation. The ministry and I would appreciate a 
Separate brief to us on this matter outlining some of the things 


you have said today and amplifying on them, and whether or not we 
deal with this in the licensing bylaw. 


Te 


Mrs. Dronshek: We could not -even license the drivers of 
tre cowetrucks. 


MiaeenOvenberccemUnders che, bill. you “will have. to. get “a 
licence to do that. 


Mrs. EDronshnek:, Not’ Li they only make*sthe pickup <in the 
city and take their vehicle to their municipality. 


Nien ROEGNDCEG:s salam ginot es committing thats wer witli ado 
ahvewmig On 1t, OOt 16 We do-it may be under Bibl ll and -it may be 
a separate section in the Municipal Act for general legislation. 
Tf we are going to do it, I would think’ we probably would not do 
it under special automobile legislation but in general. 


MigeenCasS OVE Nobody  eseecuy Chey (tow struck Lin operation 
unless he happens to come out of someplace and sees them taking 
ips <Gar offan The question) is not that ‘the cars are mishandled; I 
aoegnociithank sthateuns. normally the complaint. Itease-that—you are 
held to ransom -with.a $50 fine for them to park your car for two 
DOUrs aD lusunavying lo Cay ehLUs tor a Cab ride to Ger soutetoeget the 
Car. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Plus the towing charge. 
Mr. Cassidy: Plus the towing charge. 


My. s-Rotenberg:, Mr. Cassidy, ..what...I. am,. saying is we 
understand the problem. I do not think we should take the time of 
the committee now to try to solve it because I just know we cannot 
solve it today. 


MooeiMecOtarrie: One thing I want™ to meéentronm “rs' -chat the 
problem is not unigue to Ottawa. 


Mremenotenberg: = That «1s why 2 ‘Say when we get Co sthe 
problem it may be under general legislation. 


Mrs. Dronshek: On page 20, the suggestion across from 
the repeal sections in section 11 is to allow the municipality to 
regulate or prohibit the use of public address systems, sound 
equipment, loud speakers, amplifiers and devices on the highway or 
in a public place. The complaints we are getting are from tenants 
and neighbours in close relationship to record stores which have 
loud amplifiers enticing people to come in. 


Mr. Rotenberg: May I suggest to you ct on 
138 of the Environmental Protection Act, "Councils and loc 
municipalities may, subject to the approval of pa 
bylaws regulating emissions of sound," etc. etc. 


Mrs. Dronshek: We do not have a bylaw under the 
Environmental Protection Act at this point. 


ME. Rotenberg: What ai am suggesting is under that 
section Of the Environmental Protection Act you can pass a bylaw 
to do what you want to do on their licensing. 
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Mr. Breaugh: Don't bother. It does not work. 


Mrs. Dronshek: We would rather just be able to prohibit 
the noise under our anti-noise and public nuisance bylaw rather 
than license these people. 


Mr. Rotenberg: As I say, under that ._ section of the 
Environmental Protection Act you can regulate or prohibit the 
emission of sounds and vibrations. 


Mrs. Dronshek: Our council has felt that is not adequate 
and we have never opted to .use the provision under’ the 
Environmental Protection Act. 


Mr. Breaugh: It is not adequate. 

Mr. Rotenberg: Why is it not adegquate?. 

Mr. Breaugh: You cannot measure the noise level. 

Mr. Cassidy: © would “point Out) that “problem 1s" 1icolesto 
increase because there is now technology on the market where 
basically we can allow people to put up talking stores. When 
somebody passes by, the store will say, "Hello, why don't you come 
in and buy something?" 

Mr. Breaugh: I saw that in Amsterdam. 

Mr. Rotenberg: That was just for rental. 

Mowe bp: What Oisceicuswasetiate 

Mr. Breaugh: I forget. 

Mr. Mahony: You! can effectively “control tt by =] icensmnc. 


You just pull the licence for a couple of weeks and the problem is 
solved. 


Mr. Cassidy: Basically you want to licence sound systems 
outside of stores. Is that it? 


Mrs. Dronshek: No. We did not want to license them. We 
Just wanted the power to prohibit or regulate. If we had to, we 
could license every record store, but why hurt the ones who are 
not causing the problem? 


Mr. Cassidy: You Cannot pass a. bylaw which “strictly 
. SSL AE PSG cas EM EGRESS =. ay ae . 1 ‘ 4 , 
prohibits them 1f there is a loud speaker in the store. 


Mrs. Dronshek: I know. 


. Mr. _Kotenberg: J am mot clear why a bylaw “under tHe 
Environmental Protection Act would not be good, whereas a similar 
bylaw under licensing would be good. Is it the enforcement? 


RES. 


Mrs. Dronshek: is is leaving the section in the 
Municipal Act for the mere power to prohibit or regulate. We could 
license all records stores, but why make every record store take 
Oat ej licence becausesstheredaré «two sin the .city.that are using 
amplifier systems that are blaring out on to the street? 


Mie BOUCHDE RG WiacasyOUs want; yOtUsidgeds (Feaves section? 133 
in the Municipal Act rather than leave it in the licensing bylaw? 


Mrs. Dronshek: With the power to prohibit or regulate 
these. 


On page 21, the section that you are retaining in the 
Municipal Act about prohibiting the sale of refreshments, one 
would have to prohibit the sale of all refreshments from motor 
vehicles and not just certain types. We are saying that if one was 
able to prohibit classes of refreshments, then one might be able 
On Cope; with .<individual..specific problems rather than having «to 


prohibit all refreshments that are being sold from something like 
a motor vehicle. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That makes sense. I think we can do that. 
I am not saying for sure we will. 


Mrs aerbronsiehmeOn=] Ipagen 22, = thesssection «that prohibited 
an owner from taking goods from a person who was a minor is being 
repealed. We suggest it should be replaced. At the present time we 
use that provision in our second-hand goods licensing bylaws. 

Mee ROLENDerG That: 15°the pawn shop basically, 1Selte: 


Mrs. Dronshek: Second-hand goods. That is much broader 
than the pawn shop. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is this in your bylaws now? 
Mrs. Dronshek: Yes. 


Mrel iCessidve) Why awould itifebe aitaken.« away, under »—9the 
(inaudible) 


Mrs. Dronshek: They are repealing the section and they 
will no longer be able to discriminate against age groups. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see. 
Mr. Rotenberg: whe ,minori.can buy, lebut -~ theremin 
Selle eThae vis) what you are really saying. A person Und 


buy from the shop, but cannot sell from the shop. 


Mrs. Dronshek: They cannot bring something in to sell. 


MrpisGassidyreest ed sil basically fencing, tan juvenilericrime, 
Heh Caos 


Mrs. Dronshek: Basically. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: I am not sure that iS an appropriate 
place for this, but it is something we are going to have to look 
eat. 


Mrs. Dronshek: It is just that you were taking it out 
and we are using it. The police do use it. The police find this a 
deterrent to licensed second-hand goods people. When they know the 
police are around, they feel it is a (inaudible) of use to them in 
there. 


Mr... “Mahony< "IO think ithempobice “feel -alebotpot tide golte 
their mother's dresser and grab some jewellery and flog it to the 
second-hand shops. 


Mr. Cassidy: Or to somebody down the street. 


Mrs. Dronshek: When we reviewed our licensing categories 
when this bill first came out in 1978, we deleted a great number 
of categories. One of the ones we deleted was second-hand goods. 
The police had originally used the schedule. They found its 
sections good. They were very upset about the categories being 
deleted and they subsequently requested council to re-enact these 
provisions and the bylaws now are back in place. It was a category 
that was found to be guite useful for the police. 


Mrs MacOuarrie:) Dealing withStthistsecttonmtinder aril sit, 
(£°°] EM went Mithrough fas drafted, Mivoumicould” cpl Meili censer ane 
second-hand shops. 


Mrs. Dronshek: Yes, but we could not say he could not 
buy from a juvenile. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I would think you could if that-- 


Mrs.» wDronshek: Nos The. lawe}Jas «saying »that. weascannoc 
Giscriminate against age groups unless the legislation (inaudible). 


Mr. Rotenberg: We feel that they can regulate, but that 
is the kind of regulation they could not put in unless they had 
specific powers soltto dos “All I can say to youc again isi’that we 
will look at that as a possible section to retain. 


Dir. Chairman: Thank you very much, not only COs 


appearing before us, but guite frankly for the manner in which 
your brief is set OUe>. with the existing sections, the 
recommendations and the reasons. It is a very good way to go. It 
assists the. committees, in, looking. at it Gand, LL. suspect, | athe 
ministry people in reviewing it after us. 


Mr. Epp:,. The’? people appearing so from/Ottawae did ‘the? Game 
with the Planning Act. It was very helpful in that context too. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Thank you. Perhaps Dees more 
municipalbltressdid  ,esthatiway,.dtswould: be -casierltastol lov. 


The committee recessed at 12:58 p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 2:10 p.m. in room 15l. 


MUNICIPAL LICENSING ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill ll, An Act to provide for: the 
Licensing of Businesses by Municipalities. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, seeing a quorum and there being 
a member from each of the parties, we will commence with the first 
group this afternoon. 


Were Vevemea (COUT CeIOL. Chingsirto.uc vecuss: firsts .wthere, is ta 
person in the audience, John Henry Skye of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Taxi Drivers Association, who would like the opportunity 
to speak. I believe he was here yesterday. He has handed in a 
brief that is slightly over one page. What does the committee want 
oie dOr seThis aiisy nottescheduied. «As: « yous-know, & we. have,,.three 
presentations in front of us this afternoon. What is your pleasure? 


Moe MMC Chne Lis err "times 1s) “available? °rS thinks -wer should 
attempt to squeeze him in while he is here. 


Mr. Chairman: Where should we attempt to squeeze him in? 


Mr. Mitchell: In honesty we indicated to these groups 
that are already here the time they could expect to be on. I find 
it a little difficult to say that we should rotate the positions 
at all, but certainly I think the gentleman should be able to be 
heard. 


Mr. Chairman: We will put that at the end then. 


The sfirete sets ofiwitnessesiers the city of Hamilton -Licensing 
committee: Alderman Lawrence; Mr. Hooker, the solicitor; Mr. 
Dembe, the licence administrator of the city. Would you come 
forward and take seats near the microphones? 


SLOeL mma yap intact.) toy, ithe, committee, sthis wis Sexhibits35 
whachisisesttledsitoday. siTherembis another ~page »whichs ais. in pthe 
process of being photocopied. The clerk is now giving it out to 
VOUSmiIlt, lisse exhibat woePleasecrefar sto sexhibits., 35. andl 36. Who 
will be the spokesman for the group? Would you please identify 
yourself? Mr. Dembe is to the east. In the centre is Alderman 
Lawrence and Mr. Hooker is on the west. 


Would you carry on, Alderman Lawrence? 


Alderman Lawrence: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Biretoeealie ) wemwoulds liketsto Usaysithawesherlicensing ein 
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Hamilton has been working extremely well over the last eight years 
Since many of the functions were transferred from the board of 
commissioners of police to the city. At times the city has been 
hampered because we lack the necessary legislation to control 
effectively certain activities, such as. -pinball and video 
establishments, cartage brokers, the whole area of transient 
traders and garage sales. 


Our apolice stilietem  ucusthat =they *recover in exeeccias 
$100,000 yearly in stolen goods/ Perhaps this new _licensing 
authority may. give us the ‘additional controls to assist “ussin 
Minimizing these problems. 


I do not believe that the Hamilton city council or any other 
local council would abuse the licensing privileges set out in the 
new bill. The province has, in its wisdom, been transferring more 
power to local councils. I believe this has been a wise decision 
and should continue. I do not see us moving into a whole new area 
of licensing, but we will be able to achieve a clearer definition 
of the licensing powers we have at present. 


Some parts of the Municipal Act are at present difficult to 
define inasmuch as the language is antiguated. The area of home 
occupation could be one that we might possibly move into as this 
is a high complaint area and we have little or no control through 
Zoning. Or Licensing. 


So. that you ‘can get ‘our feelings Tenvithis inyethe cue vse. 
Hamilton, there has been an impression that we are just trying to 
license for the sake of licensing, but I want to say that in the 
last eight years we have had more reguests from the community than 
we have requested of the community. 


A typical example is the cartage people, who are asking us 
to give them better legislation so they can protect the trucking 
industry in the city of Hamilton, or perhaps in the region in some 
cases. We have had such people as refrigeration people who have 
come to us and said: "Please license us. If you do this, this will 
enable | us° .toy «control.-our own industry and = ‘abso .controiss ene 
following municipality...." Establishments that teach driving have 
come to us and said, "Set some kind of rules that are going to be 
Larr totus and» fair to. the communatys. 


I have had a lot of experience in licensing. I guess I have 
been about 15 years on licensing. We started with one inspector 
and increased our department to about 10 or 12 inspectors, not 
because we think this is a revenue-making situation but because of 
the demand of the people in the community. I do not know whether 
we are unigue as a municipality, but we have been requested by 
outside organizations to do this. 


» iL owant to leave thé! simpressironm -as far “4s the sciey Bae 
Hamilton anc area is= concerned” “that “the "majyority=” of our 
legislation--again I repeat myself--has been at the request of the 
community. Pinball parlours, for example, were asking. us co 
improve that situation. The video game parlours were asking us to 


make sure they could have licences to establish them in the proper 
areas. i 
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You will notice I use the phrase "establish them in proper 
areas." We are not trying to put them out of business; we are just 
trying to put them in the areas where they would not be a general 
nuisance to the residential areas that are very close to a strip 
commercial area. This is what we are trying to do. 


AS I said, I have had 15 years' experience on this. In the 
last three or four years we have been receiving a tremendous 
numberWof complaints EnOme the acitazens. In our “citys: They say to 
Boy ) Why don at fVvoustdomthisvs Why «don! t. you.license» this?" .One. of 
thnerecveralk ebeauties:;of- the thing isi-*that--*the industries 
themselves have come and requested it of the municipality. 


Mechinmechvat eoecit OL eit egin arnutshnel il sb sam vprepared. to 
answer any guestions as far as our municipality is concerned. We 
are quite happy with our licence department. We have a very 
effective licence department. We have a great deal of co-operation 
with the police department. You have to remember the size of the 
ClUVetol thamiltOons/ Lt lS, id, GalLr-Sized  mMunicupality. As~ 1 “said, 
because of the demand of the community, in the last eight years we 
have grown from a department of two people, one of which was an 
inspector. 


We can give you proof in writing of the point I have made to 
this committee. That is why we say we are very happy with the 
bill. It seems to us the way the bill is laid out we will not have 
EO eGOmLuUnneig, alls over. tO, (d1fférent sections sof the government. 
Yous have. put..it all oin one. Slot. We can communicate with the 
government a lot better this way in cases where we want to improve 
our legislation. 


We have no complaints with the bill. The only thing is, I am 
hoping that this committee will let us continue the way we have in 
the past few years. 


Nip eteclavuiillainc sel nankyesviOl, adv othinkes Mr Rotenberg. has. wa 
question or two to ask of you. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You mentioned “home occupation." What do 
you mean by that? 


Mr. Breithaupt: I was wondering about that. 


Alderman Lawrence: One of the complaints we have in our 
community is that in a residential area a person may have changed 
her home into a hairdressing establishment. I am using that as an 
example. One of the things it does is to make it very difficult as 
tans 2S unerkingy.1s) concerned. Also, the operation changes it a 
little from.a residential. area. This is why people in residential 
areas say, "Put sthem up on a business strip, that is fine, but do 
not allow them to come into the residential areas." 


BAO) + Deillite 
Mr. Rotenberg: Why can't you control it by zoning? If 


the area is not zoned for them, you can just have them moved out 
by your zoning enforcement. 
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Alderman Lawrence: I think we have controlled a great 
deal of it through zoning. The only thing is we feel, and you may 
correct me if I am wrong, that by having the legislation, if 
necessary--we have used the zoning direction, Mr. Chazrnan ,; Sand -zt 
has worked very well--the only thing we are asking for TS Sas 
legislation to allow us, if necessary. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The way Bill 11 is written, if they do 
not conform to zoning, you do not give them a licence. 


Alderman Lawrence: That's correct. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The other point you mentioned in your 
presentation was controlling video game parlours by area. It is 
Our understanding that: Bill” llvdoes note givewsyou, that “power Src 
gives you the power to license anybody you want, but it does not 
give you the power to select locations. That has to be done again 
under your zoning bylaw. But there have been requests from 
municipalities to give specific extra power for video game 
parlours to municipalities. We are considering that, but the way 
Bill 11 is now written, it does not allow you to say what parts of 
the municipalities they can be in under licensing. It has to be 
done under your zoning bylaw. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Nor does 10 dealgwith che nonconforming-- 
Mr... Rotenberg: Tt. docse.ncG give you the power to remove 
any nonconforming ones by licensing. 


Alderman Lawrence: We felt we should get the legislation 
to allow us to do those things, if necessary. 


Mrw “Rotenberg: ewhate Sl" tamv “saying 1s) .VOUSBWLh. otro Cammire 
allowed to use the licensing for anything (inaudible) as a method 
of zoning. If ‘it conforms tothe yzoning bylaw, @your licence: 1. are 
does not, you don't. You cannot say under your licensing bylaw 
that video games will only go in certain areas. That is the power 
you do not get under Bill 11 on Licensing. “As’ you probably know, 
many municipalities have successfully passed zoning bylaws 
limiting video game parlours to certain areas-- 


Mr. Breithaupt: For the future. 


Mr. Rotenberg: For the future, not for existing ones. 


Mr. Breaughs 2 have ay couple of “quick “questions. The 
committee has heard a number of delegations now that are somewhat 
concerned over the wording in the draft legislation, and we have 
some assurances that the parliamentary assistant is prepared to 
look through that. I guess this is generalization. Some of us are 
concerned that the scope of the legislation as drafted seems a 
little bit different than the intent. 


Do you have any concerns in that regard? If it stays as it 
is now, municipalities, for example, would be into a number of 
areas that I suspect municipalities do not want to be into, ‘that 
is, attempting to determine the competence of various groups, and 
things of that nature. The obvious solution would be to encourage 
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municipalities to adopt some kind of provincial standard, whether 
that is a certification program or apprenticeship for plumbers or 
electricians or what not. Would that pose any problems for NOU. | Le 
it did not get changed? 


HiGermamy tLawuences miPOSssibly tour® solicitory;,: Mr; Hooker, 
can answer that. 


Moo Hooker eeelhi Cherer was-a, provincial. standarGa,* Jo think 
the ‘city would) welcome® that. ° That: would Show the -province's 
concern over the thing, and we would be guided by the provincial 
standard. 


MiegRroveaughs stThewwabkternative to. that® ls? (something “that 2 
would propose, that is, to try to avoid, where we can, some kind 
Of double jeopardy, the setting of two different standards for 
something. If we can identify that some particular business 
activity has a standard set by a provincial agency--the Liguor 
Licence Board of Ontario or Transportation and Communications or 
Colleges and Universities, some provincial agency that has put out 
ai ntarke..t0O.be, met,.. So tO speak--we can try to-—put—in the 
legislation an encouragement, or perhaps a little stronger than 
that, accept that as being the level of competence we are talking 
about in Bill 11. Would that be acceptable to you? 


Mr. Hooker: There again, if I may answer, suppose it is 
a person who is in a specialized trade and he has his master's 
papers or something, the only purpose of city licensing then is 
not so much to test him and ensure his competence, but to ensure 
We wkDOW, eC wo eeWOLKI NG» = in.) OUr* area yeand the si “wlthins ‘che 
JUL Soa Ge lLOnmOternemeci ty, Youamight.say. .fihe brings in prock wot 
histeprovincial, certification, ‘Iocan see the city not questioning 
that or trying to set up some higher standard or something. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, so some movement like that, drafting 
the legislation, would not cause any problems for you. In fact, it 
probably would clarify the matter. 


Alderman Lawrence: Some time ago, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
say, we licensed everything from electrician (inaudible) to a 
master electrician. The only thing is, we are interested in the 
master electrician situation. The simple reason is that generally 
he is, the onefwhonuis in control of the job and of that. nature, and 
Pea se only. £or, thathireason. AS. tare ass thelr iqualifications are 
concerned, the provincial gualifications go far enough for them. 


Mr. Breaugh: How about businesses such as restaurants 
and taverns, which are already rather rigidly regulated by a 
number of agencies? The prime one, I guess, would be the Liguor 
Licence Board of Ontario. Does the city of Hamilton, feel any real 
need to enter into that in addition to health inspections and 
building code inspections and liquor licensing inspections? Is a 
need perceived in Hamilton to do some kind of further licensing 
and inspecting of premises like that? 


Mr. mehooker: Could’ -in- “answer that? Very. .often” the ‘city 
experience is that, say, a restaurant is licensed under the LLBO; 
but that is an annual or two-year licence, and once the operator 
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Or proprietor has that he is-licensed by the LLBO. But there is a 
need to ensure that there is cleanliness on the premises, 
Cleanliness of the drinking glasses, for instance; so the health 
unit’ would -stril bes4inspecting, ore the # Lire prevertion wureau 
would be inspecting for fire exits and extinguishers and things 
like that. Does that answer your guestion? 


Mr, Breaugh: Yes. Aside from that. kind ‘of stutt, Vthough? 
do you feel any burning need to further license and further 
inspect? 


Alderman Lawrence: No. As I said earlier, as far as 
licensing is concerned, we do not want to license for the sake of 
licensing. Let me put it in this position: The more we want to 
license, the more staff we would reguire, and we do not want to 
license those things unless they are of concern to the public. 
Those licences that we have, as far as we are concerned, are of 
econcern>.to "the ‘public7,. and thate rs= what-ave arena pasion 
interested in. 


Mr. Breaugh: One little” paradox? that” we* are) "caught in 
here is the easy consensus that the current kind of dog's 
breakfast of provisions under the Municipal Act and other acts 
that are out there that allow municipalities to license really 
needs ‘to be clarified, put Into “one =Code “and “one Tset™ of rules 
applied across the province. 


We are all in agreement on that, and I think we are fairly 
well in agreement that it ought to be loose enough so that if some 
new business venture comes up next month, it should not take 18 
months of discussion, debate, private members' bills, private 
bills and all of that to rectify the problem. We should have a 
level of government that can identify that there is a difficulty 
there, we should move in and license and regulate and get this 
thing "on track. So we fare “‘all-)fairly ~welll pleasedenwith fichac 
process. 


But the’ other side of the *coin “is Sthat= I> *keep Vheareng 
business, the Association of Municipalities of Ontario and other 
Municipalities say: "We do not want to regulate. We do not want to 
license. If there is a problem, we want to move in on there." But 
then flowing through all the municipal correspondence I get there 
seems to be a trendy i1sste. every, year. This, year-“1t “is” video 
games. I do not know how these became such a vicious and evil 
thing in our society, but everybody seems to be stomping all over 
himself to wipe out video games. 


Now, suit” the “attitude vac you! thave Vpucwwe Mis @tha ts, i tae 
necessary to do some work on where these arcades, for example, are 
located, I am in agreement that they should not be in the middle 
of a residential neighborhood and that there is some Sanity under 
planning §bylawsseand Ethingsy Vike wthat to do“ it= andar “Havens 
problem with licensing the premise. But it is going a step beyond 
that that CONCeErNS me, “aAnaduthat 1s that Tedd: not Lélect. ta municipal 
council to be a guardian of my morals; I do not elect them to be a 


censor board; I do not elect them to decide whether a video game 
1S good, bad or whatever. 
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So my lines are fairly well drawn there, and I know that 
you, like every other municipality, have to respond to groups who 
Saves te COsyDOGe LIke. thema. Phat. 1S my. problem.’ Whenever a 
municipal council starts saying, "We sense that in our community 
beople;do, notyilike. this, that.or, the. other, thing, so we are going 
to wipe them out. We are not going to regulate them; we are going 
to put them out of business," that is my problem. 


Are you reasonably happy that we accept the stance that it 
iS not a municipal council's job to become a censor board for a 
community? 


Alderman Lawrence: Mr. Chairman, I do hope I have left 
the impression with the board that we have not come here as a 
vigilante type of group of people--in other words, that there is 
something new on the market and right away we want to Squeeze 
right into it without any cause. We do not want to put ourselves 
ImMathiscnposi€ion. 


2430 Dim 


I was trying to use an example earlier, Mr. Chairman, and I 
had@isavd “thataminjsthe, blast »sEours oOresfivessyears) the. .additional 
licences we have put on the market have been reguested by the 
people in the field. They wanted to make sure their credibility 
and their business practices were good and sound, but they were 
concerned about other people who came under the same guise but 
whose business practices were not sound and good. 


It is amazing to me--and, as I have said, I have had about 
15 years' experience in licensing--that the trend now is that 
people are coming to us, and I do not mean a narrow-minded group 
who are against the malls and things--I have not talked about that 
ativeall, or tried to Judge the characters or the morals of other 
people. The trend we have, Mr. Chairman, is we have a problem, 
let civasay tein Petheswseretnigeration /field. There ares 10° jor 15 
people--and I have met 10 or 15, not one or two--across our 
municipality who have said, "Please, Mr. Lawrence, try to make 
some legislation to protect our avenue of business." This is what 
hace wecthuuhappening aSutan.as the .clty. of) Hamilton 1s “concerned 
over, I guess, the last four or five years. 


Realiwzingsatheac,.im. che, pOSItion.oL a, politician, you get ‘the 
people who are against anything, we face that and we face the 
pressure of a group saying, "We are 300 people and we are against 
whacevergstheal situations may ~be."..W ‘thank we Can prove. to this 
committee in documentary form that we have not taken that 
attitude. But we want at least some sense of responsibility, 
wherever the thing is going. 


We would not turn around and say, and we Know we cannot do 
Shae leon doenot want toseplteit. riguianext ~door ta Daisy (s nouse. 
SHenihasa a .Oteeof  problems...She has, to .go through .a lot. of 
hardship." We want to make sure that whatever the thing is, it is 
put into a proper area. The chairman pointed out zoning and 
reminded me about that. I am aware of that, Mr. Chairman. But this 
iS ;réakly paenm .essence,..what, we, .ane, trying to io as ,far <as. the 
municipality of Hamilton is concerned. 


Mra, Breaugh: 2I'mosjustsanlittle. concerned, poecauees Chere 
is quite a difference between what the municipalities 
traditionally have asked for and what is printed in this bill as 
it is currently dratted:. 


For example, because the bill is so comprehensive, if I were 
sitting on a municipal council somewhere and somebody came to me 
and complained about the price of gasoline at the corner station, 
I see provision under here where I could license Imperial Oil, 
Shell “and. everybody “else. “Then "1 could’ bring” “them = berorcm my 
council and say: "Listen, you guys are charging too much for a 
litre of gas. I don’t dike .litres of gas anywayer andae*warc ee 
sold by the gallon." I have provision under this bil b+ awnzeh was 
pretty broad, to allow mé to do that kind) of activity. 


I'm not so sure that “is really ‘what “municipalities =) were 
asking for. But I think there “is a need’ to try topclarmty, someihac 
we can get a little closer to the intent when we express that in 
the actual wording of the bill. 


Alderman Lawrence: Mr. Chairman, may I ask this 
committee a question? Are our proposals not clear to, this 
committee? Do you really know what our intention is? As far as the 
legal presentation goes, Mr. Hooker has a very short brief. I 
would like him to have the privilege to read it out as far as the 
legislative part is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: . Yes. 


Alderman Lawrence: When you are hearing from a 
politician, 1trS noterightadown invthes ecarerancguage. 


Mr. Chairman: "Right. Could )Pyoug? carry. on Switch Peony 
please, if you would? 


Alderman Lawrence: We would appreciate that. If there 
are any more guestions you want to ask me, fine. I will try to get 
off the hook. 


Mr. *) Hookers “°Mre Charrman’,.)"l) ‘came’ sto - pravce*ctheury ter 
because, as this gentleman over here said, in the past the 
Municipal Act seemed to me, with respect, to be a bit disorganized 
and had all sorts of different sections on licensing and different 
things and some very antiguated phrasing, like "“victualling 
house," "oyster-house," "“ordinaries," and so on. There seemed to 
be a need to clear up some confusion. I take it from what was said 
that is recognized and need not be pressed. 


Another point I was going to make was on the unfortunate 
delays experienced sometimes because a kind of problem arises. It 
may be strictly local, or it may be province-wide, or it may be in 
Certain areas Of the province » Thesmuntcipalaty @ says? “TRis isa 
real problem. It is not an imagined problem. It is not coming from 
a pressure group or something, but there seems to be a need to 
deal with this. Let us see what the Municipal Act Says aboutcegd tae 


J very often it is found there is a missing piece of the 
Jigsaw puzzle, there is no power to regulate it, and so there 
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would have to be a reguest for special legislation. That would 
take time because the Legislature has its own schedule, of course. 
Meanwhile there may be an aggravation of the problem. 


This bill would, as I see it, give the municipality power, 
first, to recognize the arising problem and then check the act on 
Municipal licensing and see whether this would come within that 
act. They could then pass their own bylaw to license the industry 
Or the type of activity and there would not be this delay which 
sometimes exacerbates the problem. 


I respectfully agree with the alderman that I do not see 
munveipakities using’ -this “power rashly or unwisely. If they did, 
there is always the courts to act as a check and I think that is a 
real check. Hamilton has had, in past years, a few experiences 
where it did something wrong. The courts struck it down and there 
Wwasteayseveroahinancial penaltyito iwherecity; which isica)' penalty to 
the taxpayers. 


Auso, VVE Sthe @city of itHamilton; efor -iinstancey decidedjto run 
wild with this new legislation, lLicensing-- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Would those be cases where the council 
abused its licensing privileges? 


Mr. Hooker: .The caseoei .camsithinking’ of ciss:one’ where s,/an 
unwise procedure was followed to revoke a licence. This was 
several years ago, of course. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I just noticed the sentence in the main 
presentation where it was doubted that any municipal council would 
abuse its privilege. I just wanted to find out whether this was an 
abuse of privilege. 


Mr. Hooker: No. It was a properly licensed business, but 
the procedure followed on that particular licence was not the 
right procedure. I think it cost the city something like $50,000 
plus court costs and the city very guickly learned that you do not 
do that. As I say, they are answerable to the taxpayers, whether 
it is Hamilton or a very small crossroads municipality. 


AsOiuwasl about) tol say Ut ithewcity started “hicensing things 
wildly, creating all sorts of new categories that were not needed, 
in this period of time when cities all over the province are 
seeking development and relocation of industry, they just would 
not get it. The industries would say: "They do not have any common 
sense. They will license us to death and regulate us to death." 


IMthinkedteis) a matters of) commons sensé that: the! city ts mot 
going to license things it does not) need to license, or that 
people do not want licensed. In fact, in recent years Hamilton has 
eliminated quite a few licences it used to have because they are 
simply not needed--street photographer, for instance, cartage 
vehicle ‘driver; fuel dealer, tobacconist. There is no need to 
license a tobacconist, so we got rid of the licence. 


But there is need to license, in my opinion, places where 
large numbers of people resort, such as theatres and public halls, 
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places where there is a possible risk to people's health if there 
is improper maintenance or sanitation. There are some businesses 
where experience has shown, unfortunately, that theevparticalar 
type of business not only requires licensing and regulation but 
also close regulation from time to time. 


2:40 p.m. 


As I see it, with the licensing fees permitted by the bill 
tojna vnRunLoCapali ty, there -ewotldal nots. bet .anrssincentive aece me 
municipality to create all sorts of Ilicences ebecausemthe wfeespare 
designed merely to offset the enforcement and administrative 
costs; they are not designed to bring in revenue to ‘the cities. 


That is as. much as I wanted to submit at this'stime; unless 
there are guestions. 


Mr. MacDonald: I have a question of Alderman Lawrence. 
There was one element of your testimony that rather intrigued me. 
You expressed general satisfaction with your licensing procedures 
and experience in the past four to eight years and with Bill ll. 
Would I rightly conclude that Bill 11 does not impact at all in a 
negative fashion on your current procedures? 


Alderman Lawrence: Not to my knowledge. We have been 
very satisfied with the way we have been going, and we want to 
make sure we can continue in that direction. 


Mr. MacDonald: You found nothing in the bill that would 


force you to alter your procedures to what you deem to be a less 
Satisfactory process? 


Alderman Lawrence: As I said earlier, we feel this bill 
will really, help» our situation as far as thesl channelization 
between the. province and ourselves is concerned. Like all bills, 
there are some things here we wish you did have and did not have. 
It is never the perfect legislation that we want. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me test one point. I was rather 
curbous atthe: evidence’ from ythes corporation. iof Sarniarsto® tiie 
effect that it now receives about $37,000 a year in licence fees. 
Under this new bill, on theji$1l0 and) $25 figure, sh they, -didpmot 
avail themselves of the recovery power that is included, their 
revenues would be dropped to between $6,000 and $7,000; so they 
conceded that they were getting a measure of revenue. 


Alderman Lawrence: On several occasions, our council has 
been concerned about the revenue situation. We are not thinking of 
saying we go away from here and we double our licence fees, etc., 
but basically as long as our revenues from licences pay for the 
staff we have to operate it and, where it is necessary to take a 
Certain part "of our aegis vacionsand, source -problemswtoo coun te lithe 


those licence fees would pay for the court costs and the operation 
of the licensing. 


I will give you a typical example. We hired two extra people 
on our staff about two months ago. Council said that as long as it 
comes from the revenues from licensing and as long as that is 
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necessary to the community, there is no problem. We feel we do 
need revenues for licences to operate. 


There are some cases where we want to take people to court, 
not realizing there is a great possibility we would lose the court 
case. But the thing is, we would put ourselves in a position, if 
we Nad chat* revenue, to say, “We will go “to court “and through the 
court procedure we can solve our problem." That is our viewpoint 
on the revenues. 


I think there was talk of a recommendation some years ago by 
the province, and it was a scare to us, that the fees would be 
reduced to a level where we could not operate. As far as we are 
concerned, we can operate as long as we have a fee so that we can 
let this thing operate, as long as we have a fee to cover such 
Dhingscpasmcourt and to book after the, functions of the staff, If 
we do not get enough revenue to operate, we feel we then have to 
go into the general rate, into the taxpayers' coffers, for that. 


This would look after it by preventing this from happening. 
As long as we get enough revenue to operate our system, we would 
be happy.. We are not out to make money, to say, "If we put the 
Picences sup» this “year, we can get... $200,000 to—put-<in--a new 
recreational program, road or sewer." That is not our intent, nor 
Pomicecne eLicent.OL Our, COUNCIL . 


Whatever I am involved in, I like it to be the best. The 
council said, “Fine, Lawrence, you can have the best providing the 
general taxpayers are not going to suffer, as long as the revenue 
is enough to keep the thing in operation." 


MreeahacDOneatas=2. haves-ae final. -question,; to .putwit »more 
Speci t atl yale wouldesnucge, in view of the Tact thatoyoushave a 
department of 10 inspectors, you must have a budget upwards of 
$250,000. 


Alderman Lawrence: That is correct. 


Mr. MacDonald: As I understand it, the act at the moment 
permits you to fix fees at whatever level you wish. Now it is 
Suggested it is $10 or $25 or the recovery if you want. If you are 
reduced to $10 or $25, I assume you will have difficulty raising 
$250,000 to maintain your existing department and therefore you 
will have to move to some degree to recovery power. 


Alderman Lawrence: As long as we receive enough fees to 
Operates as manelicensed. operation, and anot. joperate im. a.,situation 
where mWwaLcans gat revenues for otner things, butisstrictly for “the 
Hrcensind. operation. ofthat, issone of the things 2 may not have put 
Ver m@estrongiyuctnis@ise one of (the things wes are, irealiv. a little 
frightened of. 


In the city of Hamilton, we think we have about the best 
licence situation there is. We all brag about our communities from 
cime . tor scimesrebutesiismust remind this. board—-thetewe=came—ftrom, a 
one-licence situation. We had fly-by-nights, aluminum siding 
people and chimney people. I think Mr. Hooker can bear this out. 
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One year we had something like 50 to 60 court cases about 
fly-by-nights. 


Because of our staff and our examination board, which no 
other municipality has, a tradesman who is doing repair work has 
to quality to go) Out) there sand do oroper repalte work. Agetticen 
does not have the difficulty of knowing that the person who is 
going to renovate his home is not a gualified person. That is 
where the thing has gone. 


We have set up a system whereby we have an examining board. 
I do not think this year or the year before we have had one court 
case about poor workmanship. A few years ago the citizens of our 
municipality were getting poor workmanship, fly-by-nights and 
everything else. 


I want to say in all sincerity as far as ouWr municipality is 
concerned that as long as you people allow us to have enough 
revenue to operate the system and not operate to the extent where 
we are going to use it for other purposes, we would be more than 
happy. We are very serious about this. 


Mr. Brandt: I have some guestions that you can probably 
answer fairly guickly. What is the amount of revenue generated by 
licences in your municipality now? Just give me a ball-park figure. 


Mr. Dembe: We are approximately in a break-even 
Situation right now. I did not bring exact figures, but we are at 
a slight loss at the present time. 


Mr. Brandt: Do you know the gross amount by any chance? 
Mr. Dembe: I am not exactly sure. 
Mr. MacDonald: Upwards of $250,000 was low. 


Alderman Lawrence: If you take a guestimate figure, it 
is in the neighbourhood of $300,000. 


Mrs Brandt: About. $1 perl ‘capita? "1 wam Mery tng=s-to-—getuma 
handle on what this is in terms of the total provincial picture. 


Mr. Dembe: We do not include the enforcement aspect in 
these Situations, semis handsto judge. 


Mr. Brandt: The licences you issue are Obviously from 
Che (city Of hamiiton,« bue sbeing ina gereqiomesd6 you have any 
difficulty with the boundary problem in terms of licensing when 
there may be some contradictions with Burlington, Ancaster or 
whoever else might be in your area? I believe Burlington is out of 
YOURS region 1s Yo nous 


2:50 p.m. 


Alderman Lawrence: That is correct. Mr. Chairman, you 
must have been looking into a crystal ball because last week the 
region was talking about working some system with the taxicabs as 
far as the situation in the region is concerned. One of the 
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problems we have is that a taxicab is not allowed to go from one 
COMMUMLEY eto. ithe -otherm -community, «this: type’ of, problem... This is 
the first time, I guess about the first issue, that the region has 
suggested we work in a co-operative manner. We have a problem the 
same as the other municipalities and we are working towards this, 
I guess, within the next few months. 


The other thing I may point out is that one thing we changed 
from city to region was the trades. One of the problems with our 
tradespeople is that a builder had to go to Ancaster to work in 
Ancaster. If he went into Hamilton he had to have a Hamilton 
licence. If he went into Stoney Creek, he would have to have a 
Stoney Creek licence. I was on the ad hoc committee of the region. 
We have now worked out the system that they only have one licence 
to work in the area of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Bian Cheeeway, eechiSspis tau Druvace -hDilil sthat: is -before’ the 
Legislature; I should correct myself. As far as the region is 
concerned, they wanted one piece of legislation. We are running 
into those problems now. There are two examples. We are on the 
road of trying to recover that situation. There has been some good 
co-operation. 


Mr. Rotenberg: It is a regional act? 
Alderman .bLawrence: That. is correct. 


Moe ROtenberg:a VYou jawant ..those trade (licences to) be 
issued by the region rather than by the municipalities? 


Ridermane uawrencesn that 1S right. Here, is: a case, where 
the tradesmen from the different municipalities got together and 
said, “Hey, what can you fellows do?" 


Mr. Rotenberg: I think a have indicated to this 
committee before as it came up that, as it pertains to regions and 
local municipalities, where the governments in a region agree on 
who should have what jurisdiction, as a government we are quite 
willing to pass such legislation. There will be no problem with 
tnat. 


Alderman Lawrence: There will be a time in the future 
VEEN Oro DaD meanemOU TOL Chise writ nor alist. pe schey-or rented, 
probably it will be regional. There is a spirit of co-operation 
right now in working on those things as those problems come. 


Mreeeerandce. In the actual applicaeion for <¢ (licence “in 
VOUT minic Wakbtyvemi Set ithe, department of the clerk's office that 
handles it now, or do you have licensing officer? Could you give 
us some indication of what happens during the actual application? 
HOWstS. tt dealt With IneaslOgistical sense: 


Mr. Dembe: The whole process of that? 
Mr. Brandt: Briefly, yes. 


Mr. Dembe: Applicants come to the office to apply. They 
are processed through the various departments after they 
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supposedly can meet all the conditions. The application is 
processed routinely through our licensing committee, all 
conditions being met, and the licence issued. We have a computer 
process where it is all placed on our computer, which we have 
found to be an excellent system over the last four or five years. 
Licences can be automatically renewed each subsequent year 
assuming there are no problems in the meantime. 


Mr. Brandt: I am borrowing from a thought expressed by 
Mr. Breaugh in an earlier discussion. During the course Ot e los 
actual application, if the clerk, the licensing officer or whoever 
deems the application to be inappropriate, or for some reason this 
particular. applicants, does not | qualify, sat whato) stagem. te erhe 
applicant notified? 


Mr. Dembe: He is notified to appear before our licensing 
committee for a hearing perhaps as to whether he is of suitable 
character or on whatever other problem there might be. Then the 
licensing committee, along with our legal advisers, would attempt 
to resolve it. 


Mr. Brandt: In” °any~ instance, ~would™ "he: be” ”~deniea “tne 
right to make out an application? 


Mr. Dembe: No, that is not the case here. 


Mr. Brandt: Let us say that there was a criminal element 
in your community and this guy was known to be--I Know there are 
no criminals in Hamilton; perhaps in Ancaster there might be the 
odd one, but I know there would be none in Hamilton. 


Mr. Dembe: Perhaps a good example might be if you had a 
cab driver who had a very bad driving record. We might advise him 
that basically he would be wasting his time, but he has every 
right to appear before the committee. They have their policies as 
set out, the number of demerit points, etc., and the industry, of 
course, wants only good drivers. So the best we might do there is 
advise him that he may not get his licence. He still has the right 
and we advise him of that. He still may appear if he wishes. 


Alderman Lawrence: If I may, Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
follow-up on that? If a person with a record--a speeding record if 
We. 121. talking about taxis--finally comes to our committee, which 
1s a committee of three elected people, he knows he has been going 
80 miles an hour, drives like heck, has run over a few old ladies 
Or something like that and is really a bad driver. He goes before 
Our committee and we make the decision. 


In very few instances do we turn him completely down. What 
we do is say: "Okay, Bob, we are going to give you a three-month 
trial. Let's see how you drive. But the first infraction that you 
get, you have to bring your plates in." The reason we say ‘this, 
and’ we .emphasize it to..our drivers, is ,that. we are very fussy 
about the taxi industry. 


Luckily; to ethis point wel) have workea “in co-operation. 


Generally what we do is to give the person a probationar eriod 
For your information, all those who have been given Snot alors 
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periods in the past three years, and I do not know why, have not 
boomeranged. We have not had to come back and say, "Hey, we warned 
YOousadouts this 4" 


It has been a pretty good warning, and when we warn them we 
are very serious about it. I say: "Let me tell you something, 
Pervlow. ~eooOn. ta Coles tiveyou. wrap. that. Car around ’a pole vourselt: 
i, am enobouinterested. But. the “point is, you .are now: getting a 
licence as a professional driver. You are now responsible to the 
Surigeta. wl JOUR etm Intoran accident Or “a problem, a CltELzZen will 
come to the committee and say, ‘How come you nuts are letting 
these people on the road?'" Generally we are working through that, 
and it has worked fairly well. 


Mr. Brandt: Let me give you a tougher one. What would 
happens in,’ a. case, of an -application. for “a. taxi Ticence upon 
receiving information from your police commission or police force 
that there was an indication the applicant had a six-year-old 
charge on his record for child molestation, say? What would you do 
in that case? 


Alderman Lawrence?) First of ‘all ,““it"has*“to-be any reeord 
from five years back. It is only the past five years that we deal 
with. We have come across that situation. If they come with a 
gentleman from the John Howard Society, Salvation Army, some other 
social agency or a priest or a minister, generally we have a 
feeling that the priest has talked to that person or that the John 
HoWwardeSOCteCyTNastoalgss= TOOK, YOU "are up for grabs. This 1s rt 
if you don't get this licence." Therefore, we do give that kind of 
concern to that driver. Normally we give him a probationary period 
of three months or six months. 


I do not know why--I have to touch wood--but with the ones 
we have approved, and with some of them we really doubted whether 
we should have let them in the trade where they could cause some 
problems for the wife or the children, so far we have not had one 
complaint. I know we are going to some day. I do not know whether 
we are cocky in the odds we have had, but we have been rather 
(inaudible) that way. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Do you have a limitation on the number 
OL taxis? 


Mr. Dembe: Yes; there are 241 at the present time. 
Mr. MacQuarrie: Are you up to full complement now? 
Mr. Dembe: We have 241 on the road full-time. 

Mr. Brandt: How many drivers? 

Mr. Dembe: We have perhaps a couple of thousand. 
Mr. Brandt: Is there any limitation on drivers? 


Mr. Dembe: No, there is not. 


Mr. Brandt: Let us assume for the moment that you have 
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turned down an application for whatever reason--not necessarily a 
taxi or cab licence. The argument has been put forward that under 
Biil* 11 ‘the appeal” process sis “now tor council @and. tie teecouncr: 
would make the final determination as to whether that licence 
should be granted. 


The argument runs something like this: Council is part and 
parcel of the process all the way through from the time of the 
application in that they are responsible for the administration of 
city hall, have something to do with the policies under which the 
bureaucracy. in .city hall Gperates* and. so “forth; jj sanderthaceche 
appeal mechanism is really a question of an in-house decision 
being made by people who are all part and parcel of the very same 
process. 


Do you see anything dangerous in that? I am asking you to 
argue from the other side “for, c£hermoment, \orvat "least y to sloonm@ar 
the other side of the case as one who would make an application, 
be rejected for valid or invalid reasons, and then have to appear 
before a tribunal which was an in-house tribunal that was part and 
parcel of the total picture ‘of “the “application process yrecu. 
hall. 


Do you see any problem with that? Do you believe that a 
council can operate totally objectively, fairly and reasonably in 
all instances? That is where the applicant goes. He has no other 


recourse or any other appeal that he can employ to use as a device 
ax Chat, Doan te 
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Mr. Hooker: Can I answer that, -“or? "partly answe mw ce 
Alderman Lawrence might answer the rest of it. 


As Alderman Lawrence said, the licensing committee in 
Hamilton is three aldermen. They meet once a month at night. They 
deal "strictly “with. licences.” sks )far ass el “exnowle thes dtheme ors 
members of city council have no interest in Licences: on: a routine, 
monthly or annual basis, except perhaps as to the revenue. 


When a person appeals from Alderman Lawrence's committee to 
the city council--and his committee only makes a recommendation to 
council to confirm their decision--the council considers it from a 
blank slate. They have had no involvement with it. 


We had a case about a year ago where Alderman Lawrence's 
committee was recommending revocation of an existing licence and 
the person who had the licence went to some other members of 
council and got them to speak for him in council or before the 
licensing committee. 


My point is that most members of council either do not 
necessarily follow the licensing committee's recommendation or 
they are not influenced anyway, if you can see what I mean. 


Just because they areviallvein sotey s\haldeddoes noteemean they 
are all Jenging Up Ohya person Vand “rubber-=stamping-sanyshaing tthe 
licensing committee does. They are considering it just as a report 
from some committee it has never seen before. 
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Mie BEL ANCLL Juste corran extensidn: OLt@tthat mul Sepwed. on..a 
council for 10. years as well as in the office of mayor: I know 
there is a thing called influence on the part of the citizenry as 
it relates to an elected council. The suggestion has also been 
Maden Chatwelt .youpsare™ going. to “license (a particular type of 
business and if you were lobbied strongly by a citizens' group, 
the council could be influenced to not allow that kind of business. 


The bill very directly and very specifically points out that 
any moves by council under Bill 11 are not to be monopolistic in 
any sense. However, would you not agree there is the possibility 
Chet .oai COUNGI I Fcouldusemake. a determination that “there “fare> 10 
Val locy sScOresranmthe City-and an JIth variety ‘store “is not in the 
best interest of the 10 that are already there and block somebody 
off? Do you see any fear of that happening? That happened with gas 
stations in some municipalities not too long ago. 


Mr. Hooker: Would the person not say: "I have made the 
application and tendered the fee. I qualify under the zoning and 
all, the other requirements, and now I.am-going to go to court for 
Mandamus. You cannot deny me. I have the right"? Unless this bill 
somewhere permits the council to limit the number of facilities in 
a particular place. 


Mr. Brandt: No, we have had some tavern operators who 
have come in to see us. One case was put before us this morning--I 
could not be here for the entire hearing, but I did read the 
presentation--of an establishment that is worth well in excess of 
$1 million and where there have been a number of ownership changes 
in that establishment as a result of losses of money and so forth; 
it was suggested that under Bill 11 the council could revoke the 
licence and put the individuals out of business retroactively--not 
Only allow them to come in in the first place but also take away 
cheily miqntecoroperate arter.-thestact. 


Alderman Lawrence: If I may put it this way, any way you 
work it there could be some weaknesses. We are guite satisfied 
with the bill but, like all bills, there can be some improvement. 


Mieco st tustwoneeWidta NaCpens sus that, f15st, Of ail; othe 
zoning is correct; regardless of the pressure by people the zoning 
1s correct. AS long as the gentleman, or whoever the person may 
Be WmPUTCS ELC Epewicie the soning 1S *ineerfect, that 1isti1t) astar* "as 
we are concerned and as far as the licence committee is concerned. 
We do not have powers to say yeS or no because of the colour of 
VOULMGVeS I0lsn the = COmOUT, Of -VOUrL Nalrs) Jt ‘has "tor ‘be. Strictly); 4 
Criminal situation, speeding or something. That is all we deal 
Wiel. 


Getting back to the zoning, the gentleman threw the” Dall ‘in 
my court a little earlier about that. The zoning LOOMS) at eer fai 


If the zoning is proper and everything is proper, there is nothing 
webiean,. dol asttfar. ac. the, licence situation its concerned. =F just 
POOk@iacwltieancy ifficthe: zoning, 1s (fines) (okay. Then you come and 
tell us why we should allow you to have a licence. 


Mr. Brandt: What. if it is nonconforming, -where the 
zoning is not all right, but they have been operating there? 
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Alderman Lawrence: A nonconforming use has to continue 


aia ct nonconforming use. 


Mies Brandt: In’ “other “words, you Would- “notes USesescie 
licence aS a weapon. 


Alderman “Lawrence: NO. 2) LS NOt cur eLitain. 
Mr. Brandt: I just wondered if you had-- 


Alderman Lawrence: In our situation the planning board 
would say to me: "Lawrence, you look after your problems. We will 
look after ours. Mind your own business, and we will deal with the 
zoning." That is the way the city of Hamilton administration goes, 
I think: itigis-=gooduthatuway. 


A (criminal, situation = ws @basically ‘the’ ionlyesgueason [weg can 
deal with. it, <or «a. speeding. situation.” Then we sreviewe(ac. 
Basically there are very few--I would not say we have not turned 
any down--but very seldom do we not say, "Okay, you have a three- 
Or Six-month probationary period." So we can say to the guy: 
"Look, we are giving you a chance. Now don't let us down. You have 
three months." At seven months, eight months, or a year after, if 
they have to be disciplined they will be. 


I) want. to point out another “situetion “-wem-haveswe nse our 
municipality. Taxis are a very difficult operation because of 
their, nature. In (our “situation,.. ‘when . we. took. tne F itcensing 
function over from the police commission, we encouraged a meeting 
of taxi owners and the city, the licensing committee. From time to 
time, we study their problems. They make recommendations. They are 
a great help to us in many ways. 


Generally, we have the kind of discussion where we can work 
in co-operation, where we ask them what they would do about 
licensing, taxis in, the city. We have. tried touget, that. unput;miand 
that input has been fairly successful. “This\-is the. type of .thing 
we are doing. There is a real spirit of co-operation. It can break 
down from time to time. We might have a war next week, I don't 
know, but the spirit of co-operation is there and of encouragement. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. There being no 
further guestions, I thank you for your presentation. 


The Unext, groupsg.is thevicityeot oMissiscsauga. buisaing 
department, Messrs. Nesbit and Burch. They have been in the 
audience before at these proceedings. Would you come forward, 
please? I would point out that exhibit 37 is the exhibit filed 
today by the city of Mississauga. Might you characterize your 
briet as being vstrictly jon the taxdesituation? 


‘Mr. _ Burch: That's correct. In addition, the city will be 
filing a written submission on the entire bill, but there is no 


Oral presentation on the overall. We are just here to talk about 
the taxi industry. 


. Mr. Chairman: Right. Because we have yourselves and the 
licensing people of Metropolitan Toronto and two other individuals 


ste 


who wish to speak to us briefly, I would ask if we could condense 
Lig “ole aces hnuaws-V.imuuariveewhat..has.-:gone on. <here.-in the taxi 
presentations to us. Could you,, very briefly “summarize your 
understanding of the Metro Toronto situation? We do know about the 
airport. We have heard from the Mississauga taxi owners. If you 
could’ pick. Lt© up-+-what-1. ametrying. to: ‘say.is;- don't reinvent the 
wheel. 


MreeecRotenbergsvEspecially sas there are rour “wheels: ona 
EAT 


Mr. Chairman: But you do have a certain perspective here 
we would like to hear. 


Mee Burchs “Ie4would Jike=to “introduce > myself. “2*-am' Gary 
Burch e+ Leama thes manager’ of administration» for. the building 
department in Mississauga. Sitting beside me is Mr. Ron Nesbit, 
and he is the manager of public vehicle licensing for the city. 


3:10 p.m. 


ToGcapsulize wthe. whole’, thing, 1 would *like’ toitbring -to.othe 
committee's attention resolution 4 or, as you have called it, 
“snot Misia WenaAyo ma little ros saya on, /that),, bUE gn thinks PE. ps 
SelrecxplanatorVw site 1S ‘the’ city 'ssiresolution “and@itsupports the 
Mississauga Taxi Drivers Association. There is a variety of 
correspondence between the minister, the city and the association. 
It backs the taxi drivers fully on the reguest they presented to 
the committee yesterday. 


I would like to call on Mr. Ron Nesbit to elaborate a little 
on resolution 4 and the taxi industry in Mississauga. 


Mr. Nesbit: Mr. Chairman and members of the standing 
committee, baSically the changes the city of Mississauga is 
reguesting on behalf of the taxicab industry are that the new act 
provide for the following: 


Aletaxveabs be. permitted: to) °pick= "Ups outside its “licensed 
municipality on a prearranged basis only, provided that the fare 
is returning to the municipality in which the taxicab is licensed. 
ALSO awe mwOuld mun ot  eourse, -..1ke..to. Naver Continued Ain. the ~act 
bemumsotonsroreethes taxicabs ~licensed  ‘ins) our ~ municipality, “to 
continue to pick up in. our municipality and deliver to wherever 
the passenger wishes to go. In other words, as you heard from Mr. 
Ron Cowan from the Mississauga Taxi Drivers Association yesterday, 
we are reguesting free trade for all municipal taxicabs, provided 
the fare is either originating or terminating in the licensed 
municipality of the taxicab. 


As Mr. Cowan stated, if these changes are legislated into 
the act we would be willing to give up the exemption for the 
airport permitted taxis for picking up in another municipality and 
returning to the airport. We would be willing to have that deleted 
from tthe “act. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You would not need it. 
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Mr. Nesbit: We would not need it, not if we got-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: Markham cabs that are licensed for the 
airport would probably be cut out. 


Mr. Nesbit: There are other municipalities ‘that ‘would 
have a say in that, though. 


Mr. Epp: Do you have a list? 


Mr. Nesbit: Yes. Mississauga has 149 permits at the 
airport, Metro has 69, Markham has 52, the township of Vaughan has 
nine, ‘Brampton ‘has’ “2, “Richmond? #Hilds has ¥2s2x,eepanadee citee 
municipalities have one each: Fenelon, Dundas and Pickering. That 
isps00rainport .taxicabmoermits. 


Mr. Brandt: If I may interject for a moment, .we have a 
letter before us, not signed, dated July 22. I do not know whether 
all the members of the committee have had a chance to read it, but 
it indicates that 234 permits have been given to Mississauga and 
69 to Toronto. Are you saying that is wrong? 


Mr. Nesbit: Yes. 


Mr.) “Rotenberg: ” “That is™ wrong. "inere Jare 99231) non-MelLo 
and 69 Metro. I have a little map showing this. Do committee 
members have a copy of this? 


Mr. Brandt: I guess the number referred to in the letter 
that we have is the total, not just Mississauga's number. It is 
OEbESa.COUpLe. 


Mr. Nesbit: If the new legislation allowed a pickup 
outside our municipality as long as they returned to our 
municipality, we would also not need the other exemptions that are 
now in the Municipal Act. That is, there would not have to be any 
exemptions for children going to special educational institutes or 
physically or mentally handicapped persons, because then our taxis 
could go on a tvegqular. basis#to. Toronto, “Hamilton wy Oakvil heater 
wherever and pick up the child on a to-and-from basis. 


Also, from those permits that were issued in 1978, there 
have been two taxicab brokerages established in Mississauga that 
have built up their business to guite an extent where they operate 
to and from the airport as they are legally allowed. With any 
change in the legislation these companies would go under, if they 
were to operate on a one-way basis. Over the years since 1977, 
when they were legally allowed to work both ways, they have built 
up their business for prearranged fares. 


As I think everyone knows, there are also 195 airport 
limousines which operate to and from the airport on the airport 
permits. We must remember the most important person in any changes 
we make to the act--that is, the passenger. As a lot of you are 
accustomed to doing, the passenger is using the Special services 
offered by the limousine companies. If the airport-permitted cars 
were not allowed to pick up in different municipalities, this type 
of service would not be available to certain citizens. 


I am open for guestions. 


Mee} Rotenberg: ~fis<you, allowed .other taxicabs .to come. to 
Mississauga. to, pick “ups by prearrangement, would you have 
GLETLSCUuGY ime entorcing esthat?. First,..how. would. you».ascertain 
whether. or  ;not it was. prearranged? Second,. how would -: you 
ascertain, unless you followed the cab, that he did not drop a 
person back in Mississauga or Brampton or somewhere else, but 
actually took him. back, say, to Metro Toronto: in a.Metro cab? 
WOULd VOU teave ici thrcultyuenforcing «it ifsswe brought. in «that 
regulation? 


MisrduNGclitce sitecurS. Very hard. to. entorce ragnt. now. .in 
Whichever wayetl Gewould “betwea difficult Job for the inspectors to 
enforce. Yes;- he would have to follow the fare or the taxicab to 
Makeesure 26. did: heavemthe municipality. LE 1t did not, he would 
lay a charge. 


Mr. Rotenberg: At the present time (inaudible) you have 
airport plates, anybody who picks up in Mississauga is 
automatically in violation of your bylaw. That is easy to enforce 
Mami oe Vapeck Ubee BUC .~1lf you.searry sat one step. further,..do you 
Bink pat Fic. PoSsable: tos enforce. that,. O©, 1S ,ltedoing=.to be so 
Sti CulLeEsVOum)USt throw. up. your. hands. 1 am talking abouc- under 
your proposal. 


Mr. Nesbit: Teo Oem Oc awh tk it would be any more 
Ceol Reo hon eet er toe OW en Ciel SOLE LT CU Lt OW sgt. Tete 2c 
would make it easier. There would not be so many taxicab companies 
which have contracts or charge accounts that they feel they have 
POmUiuo Uae Lieve Seng sla 7) taxicaps OU. NOPLNG. stheyouwLl. anot “det 
caught, the same aS our taxicabs do in Mississauga. They have a 
charge account with some company downtown. They take a chance on 
sending the car down to pick up a parcel. Toronto does it also. In 
this case, these companies would be able to continue to operate 
without the fear of being charged. 


Mr. Rotenberg: How would you ascertain prearrangement if 
VOU saneebrvingito enforce. this? 


Mr. Nesbit: An inspector can ascertain pretty well when 
@ucaxicabenas been lagged “down.' If,. for_instance, a Co-Op taxi 
TULIPS eNipisGLtdntustOthesrdoor fof) an, office. in. Mississauga and ja 
passenger.gets in, you would have to presume that was a 
prearranged tfare. Also; you can ascertain from the passenger 
whether it was a prearranged fare. 


Mr. Epp: Were you involved in the icensing or anything 


Lo. ado: wrth wone itax tcabs vin «19787? 
Mr. Nesbit: Yes. 


Mr. Epp: Why was this special privilege extended to some 
of the cabs at nee time Ane it must have been obvious that 
difficulties would be on the horizon by extending this particular 
privilege to 300 cabs and not to others of the total few thousand 
cabs that were available at that time? 
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Mr. Nesbit: In 1968-69 and into the 1970s, Mississauga 
had the exclusive right of taxicabs at the airport. Some Toronto 
taxis took exception to this and stated that if the fares were 
returning to Toronto, they hada right’ to bring those fares back 
to Toronto. So they came to the airport and picked up passengers 
and were charged. They went to court and it was ruled that if the 
fare was returning across the boundary back to Toronto, they had a 
right to pick up the fare. So it threw the airport kind of wide 
open. é 


Mississauga really did not mind Toronto coming in under that 
particular decision. Toronto could come in because, as stated here 
yesterday, a lot of the fares are coming back to Toronto. But the 
taxis not only came from Toronto, they came from Markham, from 
Pickering, King City, even from Tiny township; you name it, they 
were there. It was just complete chaos. 


Bisse One tts 


Mrs Breithaupts: “And” would go. tanywhere ;moOteguct Sto. ther, 
municipality. 


Mr. Nesbit: Go anywhere. They were wrecks of cars, no 
licensing authority over them. They just picked up a little tin 
plate at some township, and it was real chaos. Something had to be 
done, and I imagine practically everyone in this room has 
experienced the problems that were up there in those particular 
years: refusing fares if they were not long enough, charging 
whatever the market would bear. Something had to be done, and 
everybody agreed. So they came up with the idea that there would 
be an airport permit and that each person would be interviewed and 
approved to receive an airport permit. It was on a first come, 
first served basis for the licences. 


Mr. Bre pulaupic: And was that the number that has 
continued, this number of 300 or so-- 


Mi, Nesbitsantastarted with ace 


Mr. Breithaupt: --that they= thought was ‘sufficient “fco 
deal with the needs of the airport? 


Mr. Nesbit: Yes, Ehaties PiLgnu. The Ontario Highway 
Transport Board received all the applications and made the 
recommendations to the federal Department of Transport as to who 
should get the licences. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Have there been any increases in that 
total since, Or has that total. stayed as it ‘was? 


. Mr. Nesbit: That is the number it started WLth:, sangeet 
StCPLE 1S “at itnis moment. 


Mr. Epp: One of the solutions you have proposed is the 
one where you should be able to deliver fares from your own 
municipality to another municipality and also on a prearrangement 
basis bring fares back. 


ao: 


Mee Nesbit Right. 


Mis ,ePDietine TOother: one;y. Of course, sone -stbhat thei.Metro 
cabs want, as expressed yesterday, is the one where you can only 


take them from your own municipality to another municipality and 
then you come back empty. 


Mr. Nesbit: Deadhead back, as they call it. Yes. 


Dineen aeoOe ase, See Jt, lf the ~Committee “1s -going to 
make any recommendation, those are the two alternatives that are 
before us. 


Mr Seer tpeuptwwpinere is “the third, sis there “not, which 
would be simply to treat Mississauga and Metropolitan Toronto 
generally as one package and allow those two cabs to go anywhere 
within that larger area. I think that was another opportunity, at 
leaetjeevnuchwe omnote think Bis wanted? by that group, ¢ity»aonld 
appear. 


Mr. Epp: Certainly Mr. Cowan opposed that yesterday, but 
that was-- 


Interjection. 


ie OO not ceracht. That's ar. thirds options chats t we 
have: .treating it for the purposes of taxicabs only as one 
metropolitan area, where you would have one licence for common use 
for Mississauga taxi drivers and Metropolitan Toronto drivers. 
Would you have any opposition to that? 


MCL bene: 28 sO, NOterthinks could s.commentarona that. at 
this time. I would have to get the feeling of our authority and 
AUSOUOLemuroundustry. 11 “dosinot think WtP would: be «fair tor mei ito 
comment on that at this time. 


Interjection: It is one way out. 
Mr. Nesbit: Yes. 


Mem ibrandt seris ofan, u.extensiong,ofreMrs« Epp.’ s.questions;: sa 
supplementary, 1£ I might: The question of a pickup at the airport 
by a Mississauga cab and a drop-off in Metro Toronto causes me 
some haconcern.a, 1f | «the .operation=-is’ working, according , toy the 
licensing agreement, then the Mississauga cab should not be doing 


a pickup in Metro Toronto and delivering in Metro Toronto. Is that 
correct ?sThat is your understanding? 


Mré jiNe'sbites Thatesure.is. 


Mr. Brandt: How in the world would you ever police that, 
other than by some kind of trust-me system that does not seem to 
work in the real world of economics and everybody chasing a_ buck? 
In other words, you have a built-in problem that is almost like a 
festering wound that is never going to heal itself, unless you 
establish some kind of huge bureaucracy at a time of government 
restraint to police something that certainly is not worth it from 
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a government standpoint, other than to bring some kind of peace to 
the taxi business. 


But here you have people who are literally taking fares 
away. I believe it is happening, to what extent I do not Know; but 
we hear the horror stories, as I am Sure you have heard them, 
about Mississauga cabbies parking on off-streets of Toronto and 
grabbing fares to the best of their ability to make up the money 
that it has cost them to run into Metro or whatever. 


How do you.ypolice that? Is there. a, way. other than sthe 
trust-me system? 


Mr. Nesbit: To add to what you have said and what you 
read in the papers about Mississauga taxis picking up in Toronto, 
aS a licensing manager we have also laid 81 charges against 
out-of-town taxis picking up in our municipality and the majority 
of them.are. Toronto taxis. So,it, is going both ways. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I suppose you have got really a fourth 
choice in these suggestions. That would be to have one line of 
cabs that happen to be Metro-licensed cabs which are going to take 
people into Metro and another line of cabs that are Mississauga 
cabs which are going to take people into the Mississauga area. 
Here again iS an opportunity to sort the thing out. Maybe there 
are now four choices instead of two. 


Mr. Nesbit: At the airport you "would “never “bemable- ‘to'=do: 
that. Markham would want to line up to take fares back to Markham. 
Brampton would want to line up to take fares to Brampton. I do not 
know what kind of a system you would have to have. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Maybe you will have an "others" rank as 
well because the groups that are involved are very few by 
Proportion.) ie Go’ not AkKnOW se. bestOLnk eWeu lLarc saig e7ust. Soria 
thinking out aloud. 


Mr. Nesbit: Yes. 


Mr Rotenberg: Thatemaye (be. are choi1cem a butenOt au chowee 
before us because the airport is under the feds. 


Mr, Brelchaupes I realize that is not the choice before 
sr 


Mr sg sROtCeNDerG se YOUR irienaGs sim sOttaWwantmiont. Sont=s trae 
Out Lor ous. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Your friends there might as well. 
Mr. Rotenberg: Your Eriends are in control up=there- 
Mr. Breithaupt: Most of the time. 


Mr. Brandt: You have more friends than we have at the 
moment in Ottawa. 


ao 


Mr. Breithaupt: But they speak with you more thoroughly 
than they do with us. 


Mibhan NGSbaw tea Ome Germ Dack = toe this. gentleman's —question 
about. ow Stopsenftorce1t when..a taxi. legally. brings a fare into 
Toronto, or a Metro taxi takes a legal fare out to Mississauga, 
our industry--and I think you will get the enforcement officers 
both in Metro and in Mississauga to agree--will never stop. There 
will always be someone who will try, whatever the law is. There is 
going to be someone who will try to get a buck illegally. 


Mr. MacDonald: Could #=1t;) not “be. stopped 12EF their licences 
were cancelled? 


Mr oe Nesbit wooThat) was; .an--idea that was ssposed.. yesterday. 
Our authority has agreed that if Metro catches one of our taxis in 
here and convicts him, we will suspend his licence in Mississauga 
if thevew! Peadowthessame @thing if sany-,of their, Metro taxis in 
Mississauga, or wherever they are from. I am just using those two 
as an instance.~I think ‘that woutd help alot. 


Merwe Macbondild: “iiis-the ~penalty “is “high: senough;oeit jwill 
Stop tl 


Mr. Nesbit: Yes. 


Mr. Breaugh: I have a couple of questions which stem 
from both your submission and a couple of others that we perceive 
Grom ithe mOntari Olahecociation “of ITaxiyicab 7Operators. jd will: tell 
you the problem I have. For the life of me, I cannot justify why 
we would have municipalities in Ontario running around after 
taxicabs trying to determine whether the pickup point was here or 
there, or whether it was prearranged or not prearranged. It seems 
toeme tote a WEetnes insane. thangs we could do# in, coum socrety, that 
fasttortop the slist. 1 cannot fathom a fruitful reason for doing 
ee. 


If, for example, we took this recommendation that you have 
Dutepin,-front of us, 1, Cannot envisage, short of Cal ming. Or tie 
reserves, how you would enforce this. All I have to do as a cabby 
is to establish that someone invited me into this municipality, to 
have the simple, straight brains to say to the cop who is hassling 
me, or the enforcement officer, "Well, we got a phone call saying 
come and pick up this package, but unfortunately the package 1s 
not here." There is a world of total insanity we are about to 
enter. 


I would be a proponent of taking a nice, simpl 
Metro, Hamilton-Wentworth or whoever, and licensing tl 
the legitimate reason of trying to put some regulation and a small 
amount into their municipalities for the enforcement officers, 
whether a cop or a bylaw enforcement officer. It is a reasonably 
simple task to identify that that is a local cab with a local cab 
licence. That is about as far as I want to go with this one. Why 
would we not just do that? 


Mr. Nesbit: We are still going to have boundaries. We 
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are still going to have certain pickup rights, that someone is 
going to have to watch. 

Mr.. Breaugh: -IiJlam. Gpreparedos todo jthety, (pout akt aeantanoe 
prepared to pay some guy to find out whether the cabby got a call 
to come and pick up this parcél. Why am I doing that? Why do 71 
care? I am prepared to regulate this industry to the extent that 
it is registered with the local municipality, which has some 
control over who drives the cabs and what kind of shape they are 
in. That makes some sense to me. But I cannot fathom why I want to 
pay a civil servant to chase cabs around all day and find out who 
phoned them. Why am I doing that? Does that make sense to you? 


3230 .Dralte 





Mr. Rotenberg: Mike, are you saying that only cabs with 
Metro licences can pick up in Metro? 


Mr. Breaugh: You can put ‘a Couple "of Tittle caveatrs on 
it, but essentially that is exactly what I am saying. 


Mr. Brandt: It's ‘getting. -stoo, slogical enyYous wills havchace 
watch the (inaudible). 


Mr. Breaugh: But -isi)/it oa rational ~ohoughtpeito shave ibvvex 
officers or police officers chasing cabbies around finding out who 
called them, or if they had a pre-arranged pickup? Why am I doing 
that? Why would I? 


Mr. . Nesbit:? \:Did ‘you’ istate #thatieelocales munvoipateenes 
woulad have “a ‘licence’’,so ithat “taxi@ could™ operate’ 2 int tnac 
municipality? 


Mr. Breaugh: yes. 
Mr. Nesbit: That is what we have right now. 


Mrs. . Breaugnsmubut. fo th Stook. Enis proposal, Iwhy wowlcuee 
not go to Fenelon Falls and get a fleet of taxicab licences. After 
I got their licences, why would I not then come to Metropolitan 
Toronto, where all the people are, and put them on the streets? I 
could just tell my cabbies, "Have the brains when the cop stops 
you to say, 'Somebody called the office in Fenelon Falls and that 
2S. Why, 1 sam nere./ se That a oseral Leaner nas (to do “to “meet = errs 
recommendation that) you ave puc en froncwoL US. sit “does not, tare 
@ Great deal of sngenuircy. 


ir «a UROLENDE rg. | nel woul Geen evens Fo. Joep back. . to Panebon 
Falls. He cannot go (inaudible). 


a Mr... (Breatch: I. _woulds suspect he? woulds never wane ~ to 
visit Fenelon Falls until he had to renew his licence again. 


Mr. Rotenberg: It's a delightful place. Have you ever 
been there? 


Mr. Breaugh: Many times. 


ou 


jae Bred Cnaupe : Pd. not. snow) if Kis -can—has sever been 
there. 


Mr ap Leaudis Mya Dasle. Droplem 1S chat: -1..am trying ~to 
keep the number of people we pay to do silly things down to an 
absolute minimum. I am having a hard time mustering an argument as 
to why I would put a whole set of enforcement officers in the 
field out there to check out who phoned the cab company. 


Mr... Nesbit: " We "have ‘to-do “it~ now. The “law you re 
proposing or the way you would like to see it is the way we have 
Mt. now. We- have to “pay entorcement officers to “dor that now, 
because we have all kinds of Mississauga taxis operating out in 
Mississauga and apparently vice versa here, they are claiming. You 
have to have the officers out there to watch them and charge them. 
Remi escayy er ue OL er ecu) La 


Mr. Breaugh: What public good was served by charging 81 
cabbies with driving their cabs on the wrong street? 


Mr. | Nesbit: Trying to protect the operators. who pay for 
a licence in our own.municipality, trying to protect their fares. 
They claim these are their fares and they do not want anyone else 
picking them up. 


Mics Breaugh: It seems to me ey heared that argument 
yescterdavyeetrom a seditfterent, group, of folks who’ seemed to. take 
exactly the same attitude, except they were from Metro Toronto. 
They ~seemed to takes the fattitude that: “"“If=we have vas Metro Cap 
licence, this is our turf. Get these other people out of here." If 
Prac tcert erations argument in. “Mississauga, ‘and lt -stake Lt vou 
Cine o Melee tee not ust aS racvonal «in Toronto? 


Ma eeeiceoLt: ASI 1" scaveu “ic Yis “divifrrcult# = iin oti places 
Meo erioueereetoea cirrticult posPtron we are* Doth 1n. 


Men ROLE berg: "it 1s" ay good” thing § they “did™*not ‘send 
Hazel. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions? 
Thank you very much for your attendance before us. 


af refer you to exhibit Ser Metropolitan Licensing 
Commission. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, while that group is coming 
up, do we have a name for the person who submitted: exhibit 42 to 
us? 


Mr. Chairman: John Henry Skye submitted exhibit 42. He 
has asked to have the opportunity to speak to us. We mentionea 
that he would be after Metropolitan Licensing Commission. 


I would also point out that Mr. Samuel of the Ontario Tavern 
Owners' Action Group wishes to also speak to us. Again, I assume 
if time warrants, it would also be at the end. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you identify yourselves? We have 
Messrs». Clark; Céhen,. Barker “andtneville- sis thatecorrecty 


Mr... Clark: Yes, Mr..| Cha@icrmans” I{vam Peter Clark, Scharrman 
of the commission. Mr. Barker, on my left, is our general manager. 
Mr. Cohen, ‘immediately to myierignt, 2s. -our sol rcrcon, Biang eure. 
Neville, to my. far-right, "16 "our wadministrator VWewdre alas ere 
prepared to respond to whatever questions you may pose. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may mention to the committee members, 
the parliamentary assistant has suggested that since this 
presentation may reach into many different fields, we try €o 
individualize the fields after they have made their presentations. 
Then perhaps the parliamentary assistant might go at one topic, we 
could have the supplementaries on that and then go on to another 
topic. Okay.? 


Mra Breathaupt:  Thaty ros ines 


Mr. Chairman: Because this is going to be more 
all-encompassing than several of the other presentations. 


Mra. #Breaugh: After™ that, (we swine fou leegO. Tout and chase 
taxicabs for the rest of the day. 


Mr. Clark: Mr. Chairman, it would appear there are going 
to, be vay number ,of questions:) SoOu-T.iwhlh try cto ibe ac. Deters 
possible in my opening remarks and somewhat state the position of 
our commission on some of the items and some of the questions that 
have been posed today. 


Probably for the benefit of everyone, I think it might be 
useful for me to outline the structure of our commission. It is a 
three-member body. Two members are appointed by metropolitan 
councid-yvand do not) sist. son, metropolitan council,.nos.do they have 
any active participation in the political arena per se. The third 
member is wthe™ ‘metropolitan Chairman (or, Niine oureniparticular 
instance> Mrs.) CarolsRuddel Waiwhovstesein wis sstead.. 


Our functions are really twofold. We are a quasi-judicial 
tribunal to hear applications and matters that may relate to 
licensing in. Metropolitan Toronto. As well, our function*sis that 
of a board of directors in overseeing the administration and the 
enforcement elements of the commission. 


Within the material here, I have enclosed a number of things 
which I think would be found to be germane to these hearings. 
Specifically, there is a report of January 1981, which outlines 
the principles of licensing and was--shall we say--part of a 
review process which we undertake from time to time. 


Appendix B relates to fees and how they were established, 
and I think most members would find that very useful: justr to cee 
exactly how we function in that area and how we operate. 


We also have a third appendix, C, which relates to our 
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position outlining the airport situation. That position has also 
been endorsed by metropolitan council and it has been argued 
somewhat adamantly from time to time by members of our commission 
and members of the metropolitan council. 


Tt Grenkutewould agoiwrthout Saying that iwe SSapport the, bili 
that is before: you right now. We feel it -is*:going. to «support 
Or--shall we say--expedite the legislative process where needs in 
the community are identified. We do not share some of the concerns 
which have been voiced in questions today over there being an 
aAbusesOfithat, and IT will get into that area Jater, 


Westalso=s Teel thats this) Legislation will> allow ‘s,s when it 
comes to the allotment of fees, to have a more fair and equitable 
distribution. Right now, we are somewhat encumbered by provincial 
statutes which require us to charge a very nominal fee and, 
therefore, it will have to be offset by other licensing bodies. We 
do try to operate on a break-even basis. Unfortunately, we have 
not been very successful; in the overall consideration, we have 
been in a substantial loss position for a number of years. 


One of the things that concerned me today was that there 
seemed to be this feeling of licensing bodies having great power. 
We do not. Licensing is a means of defining and regulating certain 
industries. It does not in any way provide us with the power or 
the ability to refuse licences or to preclude people from entering 
imtossapctieids imrhel only <exceptions®Y areisathose” screlating? .to’. the 
taxicab “industry ‘and, ‘for'" very ‘obvious: preasons,) the ‘adult 
entertainment area. There is some suggestion we are going to try 
it in the electronic games area; in fact, we will be tabling with 
you people a proposal that Metro council has relating to video 
parlours. 


Beyond that, we do not enjoy powers. We cannot make an ad 
hoc decision to refuse a licence. No one can. There seems to be a 
misunderstanding there; so I emphasize the point very strongly. 


We are subject to really three types of review. There can be 
@ motion guash a bylaw. If metropolitan council in its wisdom 
decides to pass a bylaw, then the motion can be guashed. While 
ehakt mothoni els abefores the courts, weiicannots itake “action.jon tthat 
bylaw. If we charge someone for operating without a licence in the 
intervening period, that matter would not be dealt with until that 
motion is dealt with by the courts. 


Second, any decision of our commission can be appealed to 
the divisional court. In the case of Hamilton and Hamilton council 
refusing an applicant, that can be appealed in the divisional 
Pourpcceadt Omayibe somewhat “ofWasvlong=sprocess® but fewh ble G2to ns 
under appeal, once again commissions and licensing bodies cannot 
preclude people from operating. 


3:40 p.m. 


Third, the Ontario Municipal Board is still in place and any 
licensing act or bylaw requires review by the OMB. So I think it 
is a threefold process. If a bylaw is passed relating to licensing 
by metropolitan council after this bill is passed, then it would 


have to be passed by the OMB as well. 
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Mr. Cohen: Not on licensing. 


Mr. Clark: I am sorry. That was my understanding. My 
solicitor has corrected me. It is a better batting average than fi 
have on occasion. 


Mri seRotenberg:<dA «better¢.battings averages «Ghani 3) sabad 
before your commission. 


Mr. Clark: But you were trying to do something illegal, 
Mr. Rotenberg. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Clark: That. is why iicensing is so good, because..we 
do not allow politicians to do some of these things from time to 
time. 


Mr. Rotenberg: i was just trying to protect my 
constituents. 


Mr. Mitchell: First Grice you made the mistake Of 
suggesting he was a politician. 


Mr. | Rotenberg: > minott 22 'moabstatesman. 


Mr. Clark: We are aware of some comments that have been 
made. before this committee relating to the fact that this bill 
would create some inconsistencies throughout the province, that 
businesses would not know how to operate within regions or 
municipalities. 


lL really don*t see there being any difficulty witbusgnac. 
That situation already exists. Not only that, but licensing, like 
all other types of legislation or bylaws passed by municipal 
councils, reflects the needs of that particular community, and 
thatlesatuatbhon ybS .notegoing..to rchanges Ledontenthankasdtewwilasever 
change. 


I suppose our final comment, and then we will move into the 
questions, would be related to the airport. I have had an 
opportunity of reviewing Mississauga's legislation, and I share 
the members' concerns that the proposed amendment would certainly 
notin, tany qway serve, acusetul. purpose? forsmny. .ofius sy. Tf. damayalbe 
so bold as to say, it almost seems to me as though there is a ploy 
One the Darl of che Mississauga taxip industry to try to tap in soned 
market of 2.5 million people in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Prior to the legislation being in place, when point of 
pickup was allowed, we had a very difficult time in Metropolitan 
Toronto trying to enforce our own bylaws. Subsequent. to that, one 
company in particular that comes to my mind was actually Dut cotec 
of business, because it could no longer really work out of 
Metropolitan Toronto. So the amendment was a very useful amendment 
when it was made-- 


Mr. Breithaupt: That was a Markham company. 
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Mo eeee wal ere COMmONGmesiiL,. iN CaCl, and Loeeoveteated Out 
Gp uieetortciern pare OL lOronco. tt” Was “Avenitie” “Tax in “Rrchmona 
Pocono. SiOrtly WenlLeout OF DUSINEeSS., 


Actually, if you looked at the population-to-taxi ratio in 
some of the outlying regions, you would see it was very obvious 
that a lot of people were going into that outer region, securing a 
licence, Fenelon Falls being perhaps an example, and then coming 
back in and plying the trade in Metro. The onus and the difficulty 
We snag an “crying “Co =secure 'prosecutions’ for "such “made’= rt 
impossible. 


There is not a problem with bandit taxis in Metropolitan 
POVOMCOmCONay, oecause or hat Leqislation “and; of" course,” this 
amendment would just throw the whole thing out and we would go 
DACk eV CO a Vel yrOretTCuLte™ st cuacLon’. 


There iS one other thing we would like to do prior to the 
questions, and that is we submit to this committee a request to 
amend the legislation to limit the number of electronic devices or 
electronic video games. We feel it might be useful for you to deal 
WEth this: Macter as you are dealing” with**the -bylaw. ~ Lt “1s""a 
limiting factor and, therefore, would likely have to be dealt with 
by this committee. 


I would say incidentally that there is one caveat we have on 
our support. I heard one member saying, "Is there nothing here you 
find difficulty with?" We do have one thing, and that is the power 
to suspend by our staff until the next meeting of our commission. 
There are occasions when extreme circumstances would dictate that 
individuals not be allowed to continue “in their trade or calling 
until they have been dealt with by our commission, or by the 
courts in some cases. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Can you give us an example? 


Mr. Clark: Yes, a taxi driver being charged with a 
sexual offence, such as rape. In fact, we had a case not too long 
ago before our commission where a driver was charged with indecent 
exposure while driving a taxicab. When the general manager of our 
commission became aware of it, he immediately suspended that man's 
licence until the next meeting of our commission when we could 
deal wren 1t. wee teel that is’ a “very” important” power. It *is not 
used very often. Mr. Barker, you would use that power how often in 
a year? 


Mr. Barker: Very rarely. We have had another one which 
was to do with the gentleman who was charged with armed robbery, 
possession of an offensive weapon and dangerous driving while he 
waS operating his cab. We had to take the same action on that. Mr. 
Clark indicates until the next commission meeting, and we meet 
every two weeks. At present I have the authority to suspend until 


the Next ‘commission meeting; whitch 2s* rn >*two “wees.” *We* ere 
compelled then to put it on that agenda. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Your attempt thereby is, presumably, to 
balance the public interest as you see it in having a further 
event possibly occur with the rights of the individual so charged 
until those charges are dealt with by the courts. 
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Mr. Clark: No. They will be dealt with by the commission 
prior to being dealt with by the courts. The commission is 
entitled to hear evidence on the matter. The person is given the 
proper protection under the Ontario and Canada Evidence Acts, but 
we will hear the circumstances surrounding it and make a judgement 
from there as to whether we are going to allow. that. person. to 
continue. We may in some instances say, "No, you can't continue in 
the trade or calling.” But we would monitor the court process and 
if he were convicted, at that time we might decide that we wished 
to revoke the licence. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Are they the only two examples with 
respect to taxis that come to mind readily? 


Mriy Clark: Well javee: giitiaty GeeMOStly gwno teal tie lS kee 
is someone in the building trade whose practices are somewhat 
suspect, it is not such an urcent) matter. It as, tor the protection 
and safety of citizens on a day-to-day basis that this power is 
used and it is very limited in its use. 


In closing and prior to getting into the guestion period, I 
really would emphasize again that it appears to me that there 
seems to be a misperception that licensing in this bill is going 
to give extraordinary powers to a body such as our commission. 


I have sat on our commission now for seven years and the 
only thing I have really learned over those years, and I do not 
have a legal background per se, is that we are really very 
restricted. -in-:what...we. can. do..,We ,must,.have,.. substantial J and 
Substantive evidence before we can refuse an applicant or, 
conversely, ,revoke,).ar. licence,...anG Cine bacte,1t 4) 2S .Onp Very ae 
occasions that we do refuse or revoke. 


Mr. MacDonald: In view of that statement (inaudible) 
Board. “of iTradé of. .Mecropolitanl Toronto sand ethe.. :Candcdean 
Manufacturers' Association. 


Mie gurcocar kis Itiewas most ownfortunate. thee teswas unoe 
present, Mr. MacDonald, when those two bodies appeared here. I am 
quite convinced they do not have a full understanding of the 
commission and what the commission's powers are. 


There was some mention earlier in these hearings relating to 
the fact that we could take a corner gas station and set the rates 
for LE. We cannot.  TniceoslimdOecunOtmallow Us tOudo, that om elms 
does is allow us to define the relationship. It does not allow us 
COsSet snrates , toreuthems [tears only -in-=very ssmecialsareas that we 
have that ability. 


Mrs sp ROCCDDCT OSB eMr ew iChaarman ak ave ~indicated.. fo. isan 
that there are a number of topics which I want to discuss with the 
commission for information. I am sure the members of the committee 
would like to discuss those topics also. 


i am going to start with the taxicabs and when all members 
have finished with that one, I have about 11 topics here I want to 
discuss with the commission. Some may be shorter than others. 


oie: 


Mr. Clark, first of all, you have had some suggestion that 
even under the present legislation Metropolitan Licensing 
Commission is having trouble enforcing the present point-of-pickup 
legislationssethat “youmshave! «trouble. enforcing, ,-what ane ‘called 
bandit yoabs,, thatva:ssinonairport ) fares. sinom: picking .wp.wintMetro. 
Can you comment on that? Have you charged people? Do you feel 
there is a problem with that? 


Mr. Clark: No, there is no problem. People are having a 
aucariweaeor dattuculty-oin,,trying. to, define 4+ Dandit, itaxicab. 
They are those taxicabs which have Mississauga plates, that being 
the most evident example: 149 in number to be precise. They also 
have a Toronto International Airport plate, issued by Transport 
Canada. Under the present legislation it is legal for them to pick 
DpyelneMerropolican-oronto eto wtake Ya. passenger sback» .to.’ the 
aleport., That is: the> business, they,.are. in. «They.are,not inthe 
taxi business. 


Mr. Breithaupt: By pre-arrangement only? 

Mr. Clark: By pre-arrangement only, but I think-- 
Mr Rotenberg: No, not by pre-arrangement only. 
Mr. Clark: IS pre-arrangement not part of that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: It is not necessarily by prearrangement. 


3:50 p.m. 


MrieeClabkveciethai saputd ibivthis ay pabnegrealrey.atnace. is 
what they are doing by prearrangement. They advertise in the 
Toronto directory--their brokerages do--airport runs. They are in 
the airport business; they are not in the taxi business per se. In 
EaGt ami twersweto such san, extent. that .Mississauga.,.taxl1sS,.were. no 
Longerassex VicinGwethe general public..and .they. had. to, issue.more 
plates because they had all their taxis up at the airport. They 
have a much larger taxi-to-population ratio than Metro has because 
of that reason. 


A number of the members of our industry are quite verbose on 
this subject for good reason, and I am very supportive of them. It 
is a substantial amount of their income, the plum of the industry. 
Those airport runs that are very viable are being removed from the 
Toronto taxi industry because of the existing legislation. 


There are 150 taxis in here picking up. I think that has to 
be emphasized. They are not bandits, they ar gal, and they are 
NWegateebecause =iof ithe ®legislation thate™1 fore you today. 
Frankly, we would like to see that exemption clause taken out. We 
have had a number of ongoing discussions with Mr. Rotenberg on 
that. 


‘o 
Dp 
(D 


In terms of the bandits that come in on the outskirts, we do 
blitzes from time to time. We have a relatively large enforcement 
staff, relative to other bodies. There are some 52 members of that 
important staff. They are out on the road and they do a BELG 
Perhaps Mr. Barker could relate what his experience has been and 
the number of charges outstanding at this moment. 
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Mr. -Barker "Rs Mra CYark’"said,—we “do DETtIvee wont cris. vit 
recall, probably four weeks ago, we put 30 of our staff out and we 
have found through experience that it is an early morning effort 
in the downtown area when these people come in to take the runs 
out. "We "put SO~of "Our Stare oul LOE -a-Six—-NnoOur *perzoa. 


We run into a great deal of problems in enforcement. We see 
a’ cab witha Poronto International Airport plate ®’pick Pup a=care. 
Under the present legislation, he has the right to take it to the 
airport. My people then have to follow that vehicle, in some cases 
right out to the airport. We know from past experience it is a 
devious run; it is not to the airport. If he realizes my people 
are following him--and it is not hard to detect my people--then he 
Starts’ breaking the "trattic Paws tHe “will make “regi curio om 
the centre lane. If my people come to a red light, we instruct 
them that they cannot break the law themselves, so he gives us a 
miss. 


We have had the experience where we have pretty well known 
he is going to the International Trade Fair, but once he knows we 
are there, he will take his fare to the airport and get another 
Cab “at the “alrport to” take "him. from the, ale port = one 
International Centre. On another occasion, he will=qoeright out of 
the municipality. We have had complaints that they will go out 
there and in some cases dump the passenger outside Metro. 


These are the problems we are faced with. It is very simple 
with the present legislation for Mississauga. All they have to see 
is that person being picked up, but we must follow to make Sure it 
is a legitimate run to the airport under the present legislation, 
and there are difficulties. 


Mrs -Clark:: I**'think @-“t®° should? bel Stemphasizediic© However, 
that we are only talking about those vehicles with Department of 
Transport plates affixed to them. Those with only a Mississauga or 
Markham” plate are™not difficult for us at all) “we have managed “co 
erradicate that problem and eliminate it. 


Mr. Rotenberg: + What’ “you are “saying as ““you' =do-menave 
difficulties with cabs with TIA plates ‘taking non-atroort irons 
from Metro. You have difficulty catching them and enforcing that 
SECULGN OL tne! laws. 0s that correct? 


Mr." Barker?’ That is *correct) ©*"ves..* You "Gdn *yust “i magene 
the time involved “in taking” a run “from downtown ~out “too the 
airport. Then my people have to dead-run back and EXrY’ tO™ ores 
another. You can chase about two people and there are four hours 
gone. 


ir vhneretegislatron “said "yom ean "only Sorex Up » Ger eee 
municipality where you are licensed, we would not have any 
problems. Once a cab that was not licensed by “Metro picked tip a 
person, that is all the evidence we would require. 


Mr. _ Rotenberg: £ gather the licensing commission 
Supports the taxi owners, brokers and drivers in wanting the 
alrport exemption taken away? 


Mr. Clark: Absolutely. 


MivernOcenbergs We> were cold” that of "thes 300% plates! sat 
the airport, there are only 69 Metro plates. We were told by 
Mississauga that was on a first come, first served basis. Can you 
indicate why there are only 69 Metro plates out of 300? 


Ma IAC SrKe, “Yes'fathati Gis rather interestincg-—ehte is ona 
Maener mrcCOuGchyY mares = toesGetslinto! in: av “public®*Body: asa webl: 
Personalities became involved, and to say there was some 
controversy would be an understatement. There was a great deal of 
controversy relating to how this matter was going to be handled by 
the Ontario. Highway Transport Board. We were in active 
negotiations with them as to the issue. When I say "we" I am 
Speaking of Metropolitan Toronto under the auspices of Mr. Godfrey. 


We*were trying to establish what we thought was a fair and 
equitable formula and we were assured nothing would happen until 
those meeting had concluded. We advised our taxi industry 
aeCoraindivene DOn NOt .gov Crushings up. there... Yourraressgoing— to be 
wasting your time because there is going to be a proper process to 
be followed and it has not been developed yet." At this stage it 
had been initially announced that licences would come on a first 
come, first served basis or that there was going to be a process 
and people were just throwing applications in. They did not really 
know for what. 


All of a sudden, we found the situation that these licences 
had in fact been issued. An announcement was made it was first 
come, first served and we had advised our taxis in the meantime 
HOUmLTOm take Ganyeaactionwr inhar lS “why there Sarestoniy ” 69. Mr: 
Shoniker, who was heading up the OHTB at that time, felt in his 
wisdom that was the process he wished to follow. I will not 
comment beyond that. 


OUrMpoSteion tis “very Cleaw about “this. These sairport plates 
have turned out to be a huge windfall, a tremendous windfall. In 
most cases they are not owner-operated, they are put out on 4a 
lease that can be revoked on 24-hour notice. They go for anywhere 
fEnom $55,000 to’ $70,000. In fact, we had one ‘gentleman appear 
before snounascommussion who hades entered “into =cone-, of. ‘these 
agreements. He refused to pay an increase in his brokerage fees, 
which went from $600 to $680. 


Mr. Rotenberg: For what? 


Mran’iClark: -For® the® brokerage .[e€e out “at the “airport; the 
airport brokers, $680 per month. He refused to pay the increment 
from $600 to $680. Incidentally, the highest brokerage fee for rt 
Metropolitan. taxi is $165. a month. So not only .1is,.the man getting 
the front-end load, he is also getting a useless brokerage fee, 
and that is the only way to describe it. 


I cannot for the life of me understand why Ontario would 


perpetuate this situation by continuing to allow these people to 
come in and tap the market. They can demand these dollars because 
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of this point-of-pickup exemption for airport plates. It should be 
removed.) There is “no™ pistiticatrorm ' or logic *tnat™ Save Sbecauce 
someone -has fallen into’ “a™ windfall” situation; “re ‘Must now be 
perpetuated. It does not make sense; it defies logic. Do we do 
this for business people? 


Mr. (Breitnaupt. yes, owe do. 


Mr. Clark: Yes, and it is somewhat shattering the way we 
do it from time to time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: A (inaudible) licence or a milk 
marketing board guota or a variety of other things. 


Gan Cire But.’ that... does “inot.- ‘make ple right. As a 
businessman and an individual who is concerned and involved in 
this, 12t flies in-the face) of what" | icall good! business ~juagemer: 


and good economic management of our resources. We are very adamant 
On tiat. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The point has been made, both in these 
meetings and elsewhere, that of the 230-odd non-Metro Toronto 
International Airport plates, the bulk of those, the Markham and 
Mississauga ones, are from these fleets of Air Cab or Air Flight 
or various fleets. These are people who have gone by the rules, 
gone into established businesses, put out a fair amount of capital 
and they are now operating the business. To accommodate your 
reguest, we will take legitimate businessmen who are offering a 
Special type of service--they claim their cabs are better, they 
have uniformed drivers, they are there for prearrangement, all 
these things--and put those 230 cabbies out of business by a 
stroke of the pen. That would be unfair. 


Mim eee likes They Gan 00°” back “and~ ply Ghnerr = trade™ Irn. cue 
Municipality in which they are licensed. 


I think it sisegreat’ and) 1-do not blame’ them. °By"? golly7en feu 
had one of those plates, I would be up here pounding the desk and 
saying: "This situation must be perpetuated; I have invested this 
money." They have invested in a car, a roof light and a meter as 
every other taxicab does. 


Mr. .MacOQuarrie: “What would be wrong, with following othe 
suggestion of Mississauga that the point of delivery be the 


governing one and that the airport be thrown open’ as part or 
Mississauga? 


MY Jueeearks: “MRhey Panes ior, throwing) wee” aLlrport 9 -cpennwer 
thought 1t was a very cleverly worded amendment, but in reality 
that is not what is going to happen. Our taxicabs can deliver at 
the’ airport right” now; they. “cannot “pick “up? “That "“Has= to moe 
remembered. What that is doing is opening up the Toronto market to 
the Mississauga taxi industry. 


Sy Se 


Mrs Hrelchaupe. Only with the ones that have the 
prearranged Toronto International Airport licence. 


a, 


Mrs “Clarks ‘No. Sfhis (“amendment “Vs\eallowing them st0 come 
LHe Goro Meoay pi. 1 vty. scan a Moe Rep ane eMetro idibecauge, there: “pee ta 
prearrangement here." I mean, the Toronto market is how much 
larger than Mississauga? 


Mo peMacQuarnre: palety “us* Sassume” ' thé” sairportiwas “thrown 
open, that a substantial traffic generator by happenstance is in 
Mississauga, and therefore the Mississauga licensing provisions 
apply and we have either point of pickup or point of delivery 
application. It would seem to put the Mississauga cabs back where 
they were in the first place. They had a tremendous advantage from 
the point of view of taking passengers from the airport. 


Mey” Clarke Yess “a8ut Vous must remember) mandir think’ “it 
was emphasized, that these plates are federally issued plates, and 
regardless-- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: But the feds own other property. At 
Union Station they could come in-- 


Miawcletn cs BOGE cheysdoe not .ownurront. “Street; and that is 
where the actual pickup is. In the case of the airport the pickup 
is on federal land, and until the federal government agrees to 
lift these plates and remove that situation, then those plates are 
Still going to exist and be perpetuated, and Toronto taxi cabs 
Wiest. be ral lowed “Into the airport to spick “Up until ssuch#etime as 
that provision is removed in the federal statutes. 


Me. Breithaupts The sonly way that#sis “goingelco™ heppen is 
if the value, as you say, which has been either transferred or 
presumed or allowed to develop in one of those plates is bought 
out by someone--in this case, presumably, a grateful Canadian 
pupiac. 


Mr. Clark: Why would the value have to be bought out? I 
do not understand that. A businessman enters into an arrangement. 
He has solicitors; he has advice. If I as an individual walked up 
tear itleet. Owner and Said; ) “l want "to. take “one of your ‘arrport 
plates," wand “he said, "$55,;0007 "71 can revoke them in’ 24 hours, 
Woetwemo iightuofigappeall,;" sctc.;2ub I went to my ~solicrtor “and my 
SOmrc1tOreSald,ane hes woulca: 'That 1s the craziest. thing 1 have 
ever seen; no man invests $55,000 on the whim and fancy of the 
holder of that plate"--and that is all that agreement is, and we 
filed that agreement with Mr. Rotenberg--then I do not see why a 
governmental body should protect that individual from entering 
into very, very suspect and poor business arrangements. On the 
other hand, by perpetuating the situation you are allowing the 


gentleman who initially issued that plate to get a windfall of 
S557000 ‘and ih* “addition: “an inereméntal income. of; sey, 9550 -a 
month. 

Mr. MacQuarrie: How much is a Toronto plate worth? 

Mr. Clark: ime TOLONto Pe place rignt now -setrades around 


$40,000. 


Mr. MacOvarrie: Is that not a windfall. as well for the 
holder? 
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Mr. «Clark: @Noy’ cites not pase windiall isl dik. cebrontede you 
brought thet up. .The- Toronto. -plate is ;assued on Uie. Dams Ge 
service in the industry. A list is developed, and people work 
their way up that list with service. They must continue to work in 
that industry actively; they are not issued that plate and then 
allowed to abdicate their responsibilities. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Are there no brokerages in Toronto? 


Mr... Clark: .-I,.am.not suggesting _there, aré no _brokerages 
in Toronto. The brokerages do not own the plates; the individuals 
do and: fleets..do. , Asysite turns, Out. sin, the. \ariroonut..situacion, <ae 
major brokerage holders are the men who were initially issued 
those plates. The situation is in reverse. In addition, when a man 
is issued a licence off. the List in) Metropolitan:-Toronto, Heamust 
work that plate for five years and remain active in the industry. 
We are adamant that he do so and, in fact, we have revoked 
licences where individuals had treated that licence value as a 
windfall profit. In £Eact, we haversirevoked) (wo gals Chink, season oar 
this year. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The brokerage has a slightly different 
meaning on the Metro scene than it does from this airport 
Situation. 


Mr. Clark: Oh, yes, absolutely. Le is substantially 
different. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: What is the difference? 


Mre Clark: Thess brokéeragey! isa  ebusinéess shere, sande che 
Metro Cab Co. is owned by a family. 


Mr. .OBreithaupt: Mit Mae Lanp@sérvice charge, “in fact. mror 
services being provided. 


Mr (Clank: = That's. Jright.. They. charge» $lo50ua. montis ane 
they are the highest-charging brokerage. That is a business which 
is owned by this family. They operate it and they generate their 
profits Esem)thatviee, 


Mig ROCERDeLOTS, Eiagis ata wdispatching.+ business, /inueolner 
words. 


MregGlark s-1lt gissasdispatching,businessa.Thatis raqght. 

Mr. MacQuarrie: They own no cars. 

Mr -UeGlerks ASp¥Vt “Lunes boue y+ yes;.-theyrualLse= tows fleets, 
and those fleets happen to operate out of the brokerage. But there 
are substantially more cars, about 20 times more cars in that 


brokerage, than there are in the holdings held by the family. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: How many plates can an individual obtain 
under the Toronto bylaw? 


ag 


Mr. aClank: ~Obtaumeoht wourn, dist?» Two. He cwould, obtaim .one 
Ehroughwenegdrivers/elist.csThate list is, drivers, When ‘they start 
driving and have driven for a period of time, then they can put 
their name on the list. They must continue in the industry, sign 
statutory declarations .to. that: effect. Ten or 15 years is about 
the time period. Then he would be issued a plate. He would then go 
On a second list, which is an independents' list. I guess that 
list has now been exhausted, has it? 


Mr. Barker: Not exhausted. If we issue new plates, the 
Pationofiissite sis “90 ipervicent. ofedrivers off thei ‘drivers’ hist and 
10 per cent to owners that own -- 


Mawes Clanksl dihes pessibility: of getting, any a moresethan. one 
plate would be nominal. 


Mow MacOuarbies: Hows many *individuals in: the, Toronto:. tax? 
scene hold more than one plate? 


Mr. Barker: I do not know the numbers but certainly they 
could own guite a number through purchase. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: So then we have the situation developing 
where a considerable number of plates can be owned by one 
individual. 


Netbartenss Correct... 


Mee clacksrthnate ESeethe case. “Ons the other hand, “just so 
you are fully aware of this, there is a reason why Metro has 
agreed that a value is going to be associated with that plate. We 
have had some concerns about that value and have just finished a 
rather extensive consultant's report on it and have dealt with it 
within the industry in an annual review that we undertake with 
them. We are going to be issuing more plates in Metropolitan 
Toronto because we feel there is certainly a need for one thing. 
Secondly, that need is reflected in the price of the plates. We 
feel it may be a little high. That was one of the yardsticks we 
use to establish whether or not the public is being properly 
served. Let the marketplace determine it. 


You still have to remember that, in essence, by our issuing 
procedure and by going to the drivers, we are saying to that man 
we need a core base in this industry. We need drivers who are out 
On the. roadnievery seday. Thats dis: ithe. way of, ‘the fmunicipality sto 
recognize their service because taxi drivers inherently do not 
have retirement funds. They do not have all of those various other 
perks.)iLt.1se@a@—cbusiness tveryomucha.of san ,independent »nature.. We 
Menecsa Icores So. cehetii irs other retirement: fund. -efhat,, s40,080 
represents etheeability orc theme toeretire atersome: stage Timethery 
life. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Let me get back to the eaqdirport «Situation... 
When you mentioned these high brokerage fees and high plate costs, 
was that for the taxis or for the limousines? 
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W Mr. Clark: °I am etalking “about “the ‘Caxr i ineuscty. esos oar 
as the limousines are concerned, we have adopted the position in 
Metropolitan council, and I can speak for Metropolitan council in 
this regard, where the limousine services will remain as they are. 
That was certainly the commitment made by Mr. Wells last year when 
he’ Said he would deal with this “situation in “the” fashion “we had 
requested. The limousine industry would remain intact, and we See 
that as being a specialized service and a service very much in 
demand. But those individuals who are going to take taxis should 
be taking Metropolitan taxis. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I have one other guestion on the 
recommendation for legislative change by Mississauga which, in 
effect, was going to be pick up “and™point of return “subjecu to 
your arrangement. I asked you before about enforcement. Would you 
be able to enforce out-of-town taxis which came and picked up in 
Metropolitan Toronto to return to their own municipality? 


Mrs’ Clark: Not. -unless- we  buyvit "a" -hueess bureaucracy . Wwe 
could ‘ultimately do 21t,. bUty Tt OWourd. srequare. wan ucr a ore 
enforcement staff than we have now. I feel responsible enough to 
recognize government restraint, but it would be an extremely 
difficurt thing for us to>"do.ein “ettect 2 -we Nadietiat. 2st tose 
before and we had to come to the province to reguest the existing 


legislation which has alleviated and, for that matter, eliminated 
the problem. 


Mrs Rotenberg: That is” “the "only question i siaovemmod 
taxis, Mr. Chairman, but I have other points after other people 
have talked about taxis. 


Mrs Breaugh: “There “are a’ couple “of =i ctlesrdrtt tee limes 
that le have with this staxi thing. Frankly, © Know more abOmcerciTe 
taxi business in Toronto than I ever wanted to know. My problem is 
simply” this. Let lusi’start off -onr tacer valve swith a= request, sro: 
example, from Mississauga or the taxi operators around Ontario 
that’ 10 “rs not a “good idea tobe ‘driving a= cab with nobody Man ec 
but’ “the (driver; "lt. 1s*wacstewof wenergy cand awit. tiats: “l wiavemrd 
little *bit ‘of sympathy for- that. I1°¥do *not want” to" wastesenergy 
either and I do not want to cost them money unnecessarily. 


Then you come in here and you tell me that, “honést to®'God, 
you have people who follow the Mississauga cabs with TIA tags on 
out to the airport or to the convention centre or outside and they 
dip into the airport and drop off a passenger and somebody else 
picks them up, or they throw the guy “out thé’ door, *Th?s® Has 
reached insanity so guickly. What started out as being the simple 
premise that we were trying to save some energy, and perhaps be 
fair, winds up with the old taxpayer paying for somebody to follow 
a cab around, ~and all of these exciting “things” happen on” "the 
periphery. 


How do you feel about running that kind of a monitoring 
agency 7 Do Syou feel nice™ tand neat “that that. is 6 leqptimate 
aCtIVITY Lor rvou to be: in? 


4:10 p.m. 
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Meweelate:s NO. | COULGH. « -agree with you more, but it re 
the only way we can keep the abuse down to a minimum. If we did 
not do that, it would be rampant. We would have those Mississauga 
taxis with the airport plates, when the airport business was slow 
at certain times of the day, coming into Metropolitan Toronto and 


plying their trade. This is the only way we can keep the situation 
under control. 


I guite agree with you that the allocation of resources is 
preposterous and I also agree with you on the energy waste. We 
have just in excess of 2,500 metropolitan taxis--69 have airport 
plates. If you walked out here and flagged down and taxi and told 
him you wanted to go to the airport he would take you because he 
PomsecGutnegdea D¥~ law, .tO Cake, yol....but unless. he has. that. airporr 
plate--and the chances are very slim he has--he is going to have 
to come back dead to Metropolitan Toronto. The energy waste is 
much greater on the part of Metropolitan Toronto taxis having to 
come back dead than by saying to these 149 Mississauga taxis, "We 
are not going to allow you into Metro any more, regardless of the 
fact you have: that airport, plate. " 


Mr. Breaugh: I almost hate to ask this question. How 
much money did it cost you last year to follow these Mississauga 
cabs around? 


Mr. Clark: We don't monitor each individual enforcement 
procedure. We run on a budget just in excess of $3 million with 
our commission. I would say probably something to the tune of 45 
to 50 per cent of the time is allocated to the taxi industry. 


Mies Barkers. AbDout 30 -per, cent. 


Mr. Cleat Ks: Wn Ded a VOUT ..2 pardon. TH Let vo as Cet cent is 
allocated to the taxi industry. So we are talking about $900,000. 
That would be a portion of it, and not a substantial POYreLon. 
Because sw Oresour o.imited+-stafft  size,. we -feel.~we .can;-effectively 
enforce the bylaws of the municipality almost on a blitz campaign, 
and that is a procedure we have adopted--not only for taxi 
industries, but various others. There may be a daily blitz on one 
industry and another blitz on another, just to watch and monitor 
things and have an awareness. Of course that blitz covers alu 
areas of the municipality. 


Mr. Breaugh: You came close to answering a question to 
which IT have been trying to get an answer for the last few days. 
How is it that this exemption exists, even into Bill ll now, for 
Mississauga cabs? 


Mow Clarks..1..cant. understand. it... 1 adon't..knows,. way. it 
exists. It was the decision of the minister to include it. When we 
Made sthesrequest,.£Lor .the point of pickup, pwhen che bill came down 
the exemption was there. I am afraid we are not in a position of 
being able to speak for the process going on at Queen's Park in 
this particular area. We were as surprised as anyone. 


Mr. Breaugh: I just want to point out, Mr. Chairman, no 
one knows why this exemption is there. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: With respect, Mr. Breaugh, I think I 
explained that the other day. 


Mr. Breaugh: I asked everybody I could “Bind thor Caner visas 
week and nobody has an answer. 


The Vice-Chairman: That's a monster problem. 


Mr. Rotenberg: In 1978 when the airport was considered 
to be in chaos, as I “indicated, it was basically ‘a *request= ofvtie 
airport people to allow those cabs that had Toronto International 
Airport plates to be able to return fares to the SLDOrt no Wa Geen 
in which municipality they were licensed. It was basically at the 
request. Of the airporc -and, “thererore; the federal government, 
when we were doing the point-of-pickup legislation to allow their 
300°" airport “cabs” teee"be Yexempt™ from. “thatreepoinc-of=peec 
legislation. 


Mrs). Clarks -Enéidenteliyr yt tnhink 2amiort beseuSerr ies 
bring to the committee members' attention that the airport is 
certainly not being properly served right now by the number of 
plates that have been issued, and on many an occasion the 
metropolitan taxi industry is asked to send drivers into the 
airport during peak periods. 


Me. SROLeGEN Derg = sCONL Gary cos Chelr rues: 
Mr. Clarks Yeop'contrary £6 “thet: ownvrules. 


Mrs Breaught. 1 "want" "*tomfputer one ther =: €Cord ithe cmmoiemaacs 
last January’ I spent. an hour ‘in’ a "driving snowstorm) “freezing my 
rear ‘end! off, ‘trying: to “find somebody. i *woula nave | Uarenena 
rickshaw after ‘the first 20 minutes? to get thewnetimour. Cuetec. 
The answer I got, which I believe was a fairly straightforward 
one; wes. "Nobody likes driving? inthis Kind (of Sweatuer. Sasso set ney 
don't "show up. “They just go and hide 


Mr. “Clark: ° This-*is’” very**intéresting; ”" because’ economic 
need is often a dictating factor, the amount of money earned on 
that particular lease we were talking about by that individual who 
came before a commission and showed us the contract he had where 
he paid $55,000 for that taxicab plate--I am speaking of the TIA 
plate now. He and his brother operated that on a two-shift basis 
and netted $35,000 a year ‘each "oute® Bots -ehate 4rSo Fsubstaneras 
windfall profits are being perpetuated by the system that exists 
at tne -alirponcy 


It is our position, and I heard it mentioned by a member of 
the committee, that there should be two lines. There should be a 
line: for “Metropolitan “fordntomandwa Line xtormirne ywrecions.. Feige 
simple. Hach taxi industry should serve its ‘own ‘constituency. (That 
is the purpose behind licensing. That is the purpose behind 
Municipal boundaries and all those various elements, and it has 
been thrown out in this particular case. 


ree would weber very welrprur’™’*to "Metropolitan "Toronto ears “cs 
remove that exemption and create a situation where the airport is 
Mower doing coo have’ (oO. fdeaie with @tnics “thing “inte stor oper sand 
equitable fashion. They are not doing it right now. 
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re eeelesion: g@Llet sce commission “a. search tor finds*out why 
the exemption still exists. 


Ma Bnnocenberg, she willis bensupesto. this “committee. or ?-the 
Legislature whether it will be perpetuated or not. 


Maem bi Goucher Ie daw not) achinks wwe have the resources: in 
Ontario ito waunayouri why thac exemption is in there. 


bins Rotenberd: br. Chairman, Te we have exhausted 
taxicabs, we can move on to the next topic we want to ask the 


commission about. 


In the taxicab section, the previous licensing sections of 
theaeMiundos pale Act, eandwin, Bild t1),° where under: (taxicabs. you, can 
set rates, limit numbers and so on, cartage companies are also 
part of that section. Whereas with cartage companies you can limit 
the number, you can set rates and have certain other limitations 
for cartage companies, you cannot put on other forms of licensing. 
Don you wteel. in 1982 that cartage companies Still have “to "be 
regulated on that basis? 


Miamw Clelke ENO, “wand we idon't. (The .cartace* industry: has 


been overregulated. As a businessman, I can say that government 
regulates too often. That is something our commission strived to 
avoid. We have eliminated a number of classifications of licences. 
I can say with clear confidence that with the exception of those 
areas we license because of provincial statute, there is not one 
classification of licence that is not licensed because of need. 


Matertssct, Che ccartage industry, they have “asked ws--they 


tried suo, launch ga, 2) obbyveswwould, be sthewbest way of putting it--to 
limit their numbers; not to set rates but to limit numbers. 


MEsReLecnverd = bo, you Jimite numbers? 
Mr. Clark: We do not Limit numbers. 


Mere PROUCENDEr Gz) YOurehave the SVEN OLT Cy, eu C my OU OG net de 
ihe 


Mum larkiermels that correct, Mr. “Conen?. We. do. have othe 
authority? 


Mr. Cohen: We do not limit numbers. 
Mr. Clark: No. Do we have the authority? 
NiEeeCoOnene sthat els eRiokt, yes. 


Mis n.doueank: We ed0achayve the autnority. We $do0 —meétetimit 
numbers and we are not interested in limiting numbers. 


Met motenberg: And you do not ‘set fees. 


Mr. Clark: We do not set fees. We ask for rates to be 
filed with the commission. In the event of a complaint, then we 
can more effectively deal with that complaint because those rates 
have been filed. But that is the extent of it. 
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Just coming into an area for a moment, where we licence and 
where we don't--1 realize I am going off topic -here=sthere was 
some mention as to restaurants and taverns where” there *2s> the 
Liquor .Licence Board o£ Ontario. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We are going to get into that in a moment. 


Mr. lark: Okay. J, would Jike to ‘touch Ohpethad,--uecause 
there were some misconceptions there. 


Mr Rotenberg: There is nothing else on cartage 
companies. That came up yesterday. The next point we should move 
into-- 


Mr. Chan: Incidentally, Pwe -.would = noc. Oovecu. As a 
businessmen, (1 .teel that Jimiting clause should be. useq yvery 
carefully. I, for one, and I am speaking on my own personal basis, 
do not feel there should be any power--I should not say there 
should not be any power; it could be abused and as far as I am 
concerned, if it lay exclusively with the province that would not 
be a bad thing. That second review would perhaps be a very good 
ed aie binds es 


Mr. Rotenberg: (The next topic) which “has Déeenemencioned 
by a number of people is the- problem of the other section of the 
licensing act, Bill 11, which perpetuated the previous licensing 
act, which gives you power “to limit “and control and “so on; =thaters 
the adult entertainment section, which you are familiar with. 


In the adult entertainment section you now have the power to 
limit the numbers, which you do; you now have more controls over 
this adult entertainment sector than you do over most other things 
you license, such as plumbers and electricians and so on. What I 
would like to know is why you need the power. Do you need the 
power which you now have to refuse a licence to an existing 
Situation--that legal nonconforming use--which you cannot in any 
other business? These are the powers you have under the present 
legislation. Do you use those powers? Do you still need them, and 
LES ONO vie 


4:20 p.m. 


Mr. Clarkes That’ PSsjay VeLy pextensi ve quest Loncestha ice loomed 
very interesting area. First of all, my function as chairman of 
the licensing commission is snot, tol. pass, lecislation,. butemto 
administer it. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Just on that point: The bylaws” are. passed 
not by you, but by metropolitan council. 


Miva pcolLabKs Sinat S: ICOLLeOu mi Oy UMecrOpolttan -TOrontou | lama 
not a member of metropolitan council; I am simply an appointee of 
council. The rationale 1. am speaking ‘of "behind ~ metropolitan 
COUnOCTL S request fOr ~varlous forms of legislation 16 an weome 
cases secondhand, and in other cases the commission is asked to 
comment on the fields in which we are licensing. In some cases, we 
do comment on a policy. In other cases, we do not. 
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Metropolitan «councils im its wisdom, felt) théré was /a" need 
for dicensing sadultetentertainment®s” Tt’ “felt »alseér there wad +amneecda 
for control. Metropolitan. council. then applied to the province to 
be given those powers and it was granted them. 


My understanding as to why, and certainly that understanding 
to a certain extent is why we act in certain fashions in dealing 
When selilse nea tCter® in -ioursJcommrssion 71s -that ‘che “council feLtoithe 
Criminal Code--and the police certainly supported our comments on 
this--if you will excuse the pun, had been denuded. They are 
teasihy in a very Giftficult position in dealing with some of -the 
obnoxious elements of adult entertainment. 


Once’ again; =i: would “comesY back~to). «what: “L))Said-sbefore. 
Licensing does not allow us the power just to refuse a licence. We 
define “and® weorcontrol vactivities.@Wwe do not “sayp’ “You “no longer 
exist .unGwe ; doe notarzenyoy that? power. Even ithe \ power <-youw' rare 
referring to in this.one very special section is «not a power. We 
can limit the number of licences, yes. 


MirweeRotenberg: a owhich - means that once. you: get to the 
limit, which you are now at, you can refuse future licences. 


Mrgsec AGK aminatits, GCOrrect, ~Thatyuckesuppores sibuw “we cannot 
change it. I believe the maximum number of adult entertainment 
Panlounswern sMetropolitan YTorontos is, :<638 (We cannot yemall-yof. a 
sudden, say next year it is going to be zero. 


Minwe ROCeNnDerges YOU Could Say next “year it “is='gotng™ €o" be 
29 COUN te you? 


Mrinic lather amrespectrully” tsuggestouthet " this cmatter~shas 
not been dealt with in the courts yet, because we have not issued 
63 licences. But after we have issued licence 63 and number 64 
comes up, there are going to be some very interesting court cases. 


Mr. Brandt; How many are there at the moment? 
Mrs Barker: There are 62. 
Nor. Clarkssitais “comings upon wshveryequiekly. 


Mr. Rotenberg: My question to you is, do you feel, as a 
licensing commission--and possibly you cannot speak totally, but 
you can speak for the political people behind you who give you 
your powers and set your bylaws--do you feel there is a need to 
limit the number to 63? Or is there any reason why anybody who 
Gualueiesurschouwd not. Nave Yae"licences. fonwan  adulteentertatnment 
parlour? 


Meo clenk Ttrwottld beteverye tna” of ime ~ro--comment'=on 
that. My own personal viewpoint really is not germane to this? My 
viewpoint would be that of censorship and various elements. It 
would be fair-- 


Mr, -Breithaupt: “Can you “tell” us” now” you “gor the number 
637 
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Mrs Clark: No, I don't know. That was one thing 
metropolitan council--Mr. Cohen could Ue oa he 


Mr. Barker: I can explain that. The 63 number came up 
with what we had licensed at that time, and what applications we 
had before us. That is how it was determined. In other words, we 
did not want to leave anyone out who was then licensed or the 
people who had applied and were in the process of going through 
zoning, budlding and «soon. That 1e.how.the-63 was established. We 
were leaving no one out at that time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Seems reasonable. 


Mr. Brandt: Can someone clarify something for me? This 
has not come before the committee, but it has been in the media. 
The borough of Etobicoke is talking about the revocation of 
certain licences. How did it get into this whole thing? 


Mr. Clark: The’ borough ‘e-not ing "thew tier. We. are wae 
are the only ones who can revoke those licences. 


Mr... Brandt: All right... But o1t. 1S" tabi nomenon ero 
it? Did you see the same reports I read in the newspaper? Is the 
borough doing it by zoning? 


Mre, Cohen: Perhaps “1 “could assist. [tvs peind Gone wwaen 
respect to the provisions in the law permitting the limitation of 
the number of adult entertainment parlours to certain geographic 
aneas.« The. Etobicoke .ccouncil], along: with galls thes other wearues 
municipalities, is studying the question of which areas of its 
particular municipality will be. permitted to have “hist type oe 
entertainment and which areas will not be so permitted. That is 
the issue before the council. 


Mr. ibreithaupt: That is (for “the future? 


Mrs ‘Rotenbergs.- Except. themy legislation mvallows. you sce 
remove a legal nonconforming use. The adult entertainment section 
nha Wesempcr from that “section 108 “thes acter ateays  Beecar 


nonconforming uses must be maintained." I again put the question: 
Do you feel you need that power to be able to remove a legal 
nonconforming one if you change your numbers or your areas? 


Mri eG rarkisea Mr. «,-Rotenberg, -this.” 1s 2a) very. dit ft voewlevarea 
CLOnY US LO (CommenG ony First.<ay lot. ofthissplegist ation. isuejuse 
coming into place and-- 


Mr. Rotenberg: No. This has been in place since 1978. 


Mr. sClark: sBut. we have only ‘dealt; @with this “matte: 
recently ,because .of “court cases being, dealt with. iti sis “only “in 
the past six months that we have really entered into this field, 
after all the court cases have been dealt with and there have been 
a number of them. 


I would say that this commission has a very dubious honour. 
We were the first body to be challenged by our new Constitution 
under Che New bP or sa rrditss rand it’ .relates to  adgdute 
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entertainment. A lot-of these matters are. going to'-be'-dealt’ with 
Hpetchne COUntS an Then “wee Wis aibes inn-ae “much - beteerepositroni-to 
comment on this. 


Mr mOnkOUCH UG: Geanhet nme vaskenyouo this, jGande maybe r-you™ Gan 
comment it. I understand some of the questions I am asking you are 
really: political .questions -and-metropolitan~= council's decisions 
ancdge te diseeaelittlecuntajge tor asic you, them. But, again,;..the, 1978 
legislation, swhich’ 1sj«s0 (far. repeated, in .this...bill, -was..done 
Negi Y Gite iene snequest wore Metropolitan Toronto to: “clean. up--yonge 
Street. 


PhermentisSerca sections inethas which?CrsSnotaling te fori most 
LECENSING > y LOL. bakeshops; Orp-for other.-things. Under -Licensing .you 
can define the areas of the municipality in which entertainment 
parloursecan be put. There isa “feeling around ‘that’ this’ shouldbe 
Genéetinder athe, Planning “Act? -in = zoning.. Gl vamvasking “you asc ia 
PecensinGg, Dody, do you -feei-from: the point “of view of control .or 
enforcement that you need to be able to designate the areas in 
which an adult entertainment parlour can go, or should that just 
be left with the zoning? 


MU. sccank: Glhac ~ wes ouvenwetherer wiior saspeca fie: .ereasons 
because of the location of some of those establishments at this 
Gated, .Metropolitan council, in its wisdom, felt it “wished “to” have 
that power. I think it could be considered a somewhat unique 
approach to the problem that has arisen with adult entertainment, 
Ano@E Blaseeyet sto pepe deatta withvadl do not ,chinkiwl vcanmcomment 
beyond that, frankly. 


Mien ROReNDCrG sumer Decree VS ect “One other” point, “on -*this 
whole adult entertainment section which you can regulate. In your 
Standards, regulations, issuing of licences or inspections, do you 
consider what is performed in this entertainment, the type of 
PeSEOEMmance 7 iewhOther ols 4 ITS Or (a'Sse nov Obscene? “cif. youlseteel 
something is beyond, do you have regulations? 


MiawGlark paWelenave Treguiatrvons Paccording)sto--"“dress;: and 
we feel those regulations meet community standards. 


MER ROUEGNDErG 2 Are —chose “regulations = by" yoursei fs Sor by 
Metro councils? 


MroagGlenk :) «NO AeMetro.fcouncil.. ©Once: again, the «commission 
is only enforcing a bylaw passed by Metropolitan council. We are 
not involved in laying charges for obscene performances. However, 
Py witliesay Tthat wif tanerestablishment sis, consistently found, -togbe 
charged and convicted for the way its entertainers are performing 
--we license the entertainers as well, incidentally-- 


Mrs Brandt: -Convicted under the Criminal ‘Code? 
Mr sul Lah om CONIC tede under “the *iCrinina! + Codey. “yesh? Then 
we do have the power of revocation--after a very long, detailed 


hearingpA Lemight add. 


ME aROLeNDErgs In other words, if someone is’ charged 
with obscenity under the Criminal Code, you would revoke? 


Mr. Clark: No, I am not saying we would revoke. I am 
saying we would have them before the commisson. 


Mr. Rotenberg: You have the power to revoke, but you 
have a aress code for performers in adult entertainment parlours 
which is a Metropolitan Toronto licensing bylaw. 


Mra ClSCk ce Tiate Sager cect. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If someone is in violation of that dress 
code and one of your inspectors picked that up, what Dssecne 
penalty you impose? Can you revoke a licence for being in 
violation of your dress code? 


Mud piG@barkss" Our msObvoltonepjadvisess me, thet, First, every 
case -is heard on its individual merits. That 1s a very important 
thing. We do not establish any parameters-- 


Mrs< Robenberg:)) leidid- not. say, “Do you?" (“Cane yous, revor clea 
licence for violation of the dress code? 


Mr... Clark: I was going. to Say that; “because of 9 thataui- 
isp-very difficult .for men) tove-hypothesize.,.. Thereseare Jotnae 
circumstances. If there was testimony before us that a performer 
got carried away and on the spur of the moment decided to remove 
the bottom half of the outfit, and that was against the rules and 
regulations of the owner of that establishment, I doubt very much 
whether. «we >-would. On the other hand, 71f the “owners off athae 
establishment was saying, "Yes, if you are going to perform here, 
then you are to remove all your clothes," and that was part of the 
employment contract, then we likely would be revoking his licence, 
On ateieast, looking at it very closely. 


Mrs. mOtenberg: On this “same point, and his 1s DLOpapes 
one of the sticking points in the whole situation and maybe this 
LS) fan uUnlalr “question eSnould. metropolitan mcounci) © mmmany 
municipal body be able to legislate what in effect is obscenity 
overs ands, abover*what: isluin. the, Criminal, Code? Dol jvou™ wanteneo 
comment on it? 


Mr. eClarkKee NOe es lL doO-nOt:. 


4:30 p.m. 


Mx.) (BreaughsweHere. <us-panother.cexampile) of | wheres a we qood, 
simple. concept has gone astray. I recall,.and Mr. Rotenberg. will 
probably remind me of it, that a few years a problem was brought 
to the attention of the Legislature involving an emerging business 
that was seen by most people as not. desirable, a couple of rather 
vicious crimes had occurred, and legislation was put “in front =6e 


our” noses’ “whiche sald7.) "There, is = something “called seara@acuee 
entertainment parlour; it is slipping between a couple of laws 
heres an@awe “wane ol stampa tit out. "sibasically, #1 guess these were 


called body-rub establishments. 


Good citizens that we are, we all said, PRIQGhty we” olghnea co 
correct. that." We.passed a piece of legislation. Now there dis 
another one in front of our noses today. 
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Bill 11 mentions body-rub parlours and they seem to have a 
Specie Jyplace ine thewacty. because under -thatesection@ in, Bild. ~Tl 
some things can happen which would not happen in other areas, to 
the best of my knowledge. I must admit my research has been done 
in vthis- committees-roomp not “on. the-.street where it «should “be: 
fhereware* only four “ofethese “places stihl intoperation- in; Ontario 
that this august committee has been able to find, which leads me 
tOsan interesting question. If there are only. .£our-of -them, why -is 
it avsintul part of this bill and why do those four places. have a 
lotvofsthelr«<rights-removed? 


Then I Find’ ‘that. someone, in = oursuing this adult 
entertainment parlour, has decided that other places which are 
essentially taverns--represented by those gentlemen sitting behind 
you--which are licensed by the Liquor Licence Board of Ontario and 
which are licensed and inspected by you for health matters and a 
variety of other reasons, fall in that category as well. 


I do not remember ever making a conscious decision that they 
ought<toss Frankly, Iswas a bittle..surprised to find outethat they 
were. How did they get there? 


MrveeGlarke sOuLte= simply; Queents. Park, cgaveijus §the {power 
to license them. 


PiPste Orally YOu rare talkjng avout two different things. If 
immayavecomment oOnertthes, body-rub! parlour situation,. .J,.suppose the 
advent of them in our community was perhaps the motivating force 
for my becoming involved in this commission ultimately. Body-rub 
panlours could stitlsexist: today ii they operated under the rules 
and regulations that were set up. 


ins tact, “pody—-rub “perlours’ were ~operating Illegally and 
against the Criminal Code. dtewas not-aslicensing Jaw, that’ closed 
them down. Licensing has a power of revocation that many bodies do 
not have. That is where the real power lies with licensing: the 
power of revocation. That revocation is based upon not conforming 
LOmmiceslawes-Ot Atheetand.s Thateeis hows the body-rub,. parlours “were 
closed down: because they were being convicted under the Criminal 
Code. 


In turn, on the adult entertainment establishments, reading 
the legislation--and I am sure you have had the opportunity to do 
SO, because it has been before you for a number of days--it is 
yeryveclearsewhen metropolitan .council.~applied forthe right to 
license these establishments that is exactly what they would be 
ig censingd. tedownotmwish to comment beyond that, on the,.legislative ~ 
process, either at Queen's Park or at Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Breaugh: In a bit of an awkward way you have brought 
before the committee some problems. Let me put on the record, for 
starters, thated thinkrbody-nub joints. are places.we,do. not really 
need in our society. If they were not illegal, they ought to be. 
GCongratudations tolalltofh us who passed the -legislation in - 1978 
and then pursued it that eventually it has taken that business out 
ormouresociety..it fis Gone) that: I> do» not? think .wesneed.. Second, we 
did so by a rather awkward process, I think. 
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Then I look down at your licence fee schedule. I would like 
to hear how you arrived at the fee schedule which you have, which 
I ‘find interesting. “If "F take the “strict “poinc ot “view cnateys— 
job is to license a business, no matter what it is, and to collect 
perhaps actual costs, the Simple’ premise is ‘that ‘your do -notesay, 
"This 41S-g00d or bad"+. yowsgust*say, “Ftiis a “business “and wenare 
here to license and regulate it." 


How come the fee to run one of these adult entertainment 
parlours--whatever they are, and we have a definition before us 
about what they are--is $3,300 and everything else that you 
license and regulate is considerably less? 


Mr. Clark: We rather anticipated this question. 


Mr. Breaugh: I thought you might. 


Mr. Barker: I have enough copies here so that maybe we 
COU =— 


Mr. Breaugh: We did not want ‘all thats staliie Cimestpeing 
wasted. 


Mr. Barker: --Save time by you reading it instead of us 
talking about it and then we would be prepared to answer the 
questions. 


Mr. Clark: I would say, while the members are have an 
opportunity of reading that, that this fee has been dealt with by 
the courts and the actual fee was challenged, as well as the 
bylaw, and it'was upheld. I-think you will: see/-here, thar ienetice 
1s not. unusual once it is related! tot the ®actuael tcesto (iotegour 
commissioneain this area or in this tireld. 


Mr. MacDonald:. This is cost recovery. 


Mr’) Clarks’ "=This is (costy srecoyery: @lthaitehs Ss] Gal) sitter 
Simply cost recovery. Frankly, I would say if we look at the 
entire area, and in the context of other enforcement agencies such 
as the police department--with whom we work very closely; Mr. 
Barker, prior to joining our commission, was a superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Toronto Police--if we took their costs into 
consideration, we would be certainly operating at a loss in terms 
Opgtiia tie Leva. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay. Now we have got your presentation on 
how you. arrived at $3,300. “Let me spursnema E+justaa bit fugther, 
because “Br thinkewit. a sweworth. tdoing=. Vf suspect sscnat. * mieten 
happening here, if we want” to put it all cut-entthe table? ise very 
Simply that somebody somewhere--probably not you--has decided that 
you" do” not “want «these “businesses “Wm operation <8 that iMthese 
businesses are somehow undesirable and here is a fairly good 
bureaucratic exercise in why your fee should be $3,300 for one 
business and $1 for another kind of business. 


‘If, for example, your council decided that bake shops were 
the sin centre of the world, that they were killing people with 
Sweets, that nobody should be eating bread because that was the 
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main cause of» heart attack bn Metropolitan Toronto, and that you 
really wanted to do away with bake shops because they were killing 
people; and if you set to work seven bylaw enforcement officers 
into bake shops and you did 24-hour surveillance to see if they 
were not Daking tilegatty -after “hours ‘and “all® of "“thau, yow could 
probaplv yur thace Cees up- to "$3 7400 “a *shot'troo. 


How do you feel, as a licensing agency, about that amount of 
looseness in the process? 


Mr "Clarks I-*would’ Say ,Vitirstiioirt allie yourmocomments are 
presupposing irresponsible individuals in government at the 
MuplciLpal tevel.” ldo notsshare “that concern. 


Mr. Breaugh: No, I did not say anything nasty about-- 


Mr = Cvark: IPaunctrink atsuchy san sexdmprte™ would > be: Grtotal 
irresponsibility, complete irresponsibility. 


Mr Suebreaughe tWust “bets mer"stop "you there; *becauselthe 
Peni enmanimeoesudet youuwns asmokang Shand #ie. know “that -on the 
metropolitan council--and so are you smoking--there are certain 
advocates who would say that smoking is killing more people than 
any other activity-- 


Mrs Rotenberg: “More ‘than’ body rubs. 


Mites -Breaugh: Mor eueeham sbodye rubs Pevthatris son .sure.) el 
Know some of the people on metropolitan council who are just 
fierce whenever I light up a cigarette. I know that with the very 
pest of intentions, with very honourable motivation, they feel 
very Strongly about “that; -frthey “ever ®set “their minds toy -gor-to 
work on tobacco shops, we are all in big trouble. 


Morn. ClarksviOh’, no-<- 


Mr. ebreaugh: Penramtienoterquestionings (itheirwemotives i. .on 
anycienogw like @thathivwtes is ithedrhipersenale’ decision, Iteds “a every. 
honmounagle sone, i4t sSoleatrso 1f Sis Qfogicaltandiite is srational,: but 
It 1s a “chorce “which they could exercise: ™ That’ as “the ‘amount .of 
latitude we have at work here. 


Mois Clerks Cbairatr Ofe ars, “the Ssreqisiationmwhichs ismbefore 
ViOusecoday pm0Or- «tie bitiewhwen*trs -pelore your today, allows us cost 
recovery only. 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes. 


hie Clank ha Gin Ssmmumoer, fore. 
Mires Rotenberg: Tianandibhe)eyou vean setivay higher whee. 


Mr Clank av Nothabuti tweaaresctalking now about tobacconists 
ance chinde@sot UthiS) atures Init fact; “"it "#s thedicommicsion'™s 
position that we would likely abdicate that field. As you see in 
Some wotoathe enclosed (matérial, 1 believe: that is mentioned. 
However, we are not allowed to, under present legislation here. 


Interjection: Right. 


Mr. (Clark: Bot, beyond that, ‘yes;..enere (s Vihat Saw pee: 
there is ‘6hat- possibidw@ty 2 But. sreally,” eveng Under 4a” o22cioue 
enforcement procedure, €tc., it..is a polarized "example -vand™= 1 
cannot think of one example where that kind of thing were 
triggered. If it were, you could rest assured there would be 
sufficient political, pressures, brought -to, bears that.) thar be 
changed, plus legal pressure, I am sure. 


No - omunicipal poldtieilan,;,) no™yprovincial,. politician, #ho 
Federal. politician jis -going mtor besa? partygtesthat In - tne. wong 
haul. Action would be taken .to ameliorate. the .circumstance. 1 
think the way the legislation is drafted today is a very good, 
logical procedure to follow. One has to remember that we have had 
licensing In Metropolitan! Toronto since 195/. There nas never, ocen 
an example of that abusive power or any abuse within the province, 
and really what you are saying here is no different from what has 
existed in Metropolitan Toronto and other areas and regions since 
day one. I think Mr. Cohen has something to add. 


4:40 p.m. 

Mr. Cohen: In terms of fees that may be charged, Chere 
is always the option of seeking a court review of the particular 
fees that are being charged, because the courts look at each 
particular situation on a case-by-case basis and determine whether 
the .fees are -reasonable Ain the ‘circumstances... [f.5 they, are 
Considered to. beb-probhibitory.-of mconeiscatory., live tert oes | ne 
operation of a particular business, they will then strike down 
that) particular) aspect of =the, “licence, fees. Son therawirse. that 
protection available to whatever businesses may be licensed under 
this proposed legislation. 


Mr. “Breaugh: I. appreciate “Chat. Te.am tryingsa to Sous co 
you the practical, honest=<to-God. truth that af, ) (sit ona Councr. 
and I want something to happen, and I have at my disposal a group 
oftstaff people .who-are= bright viand well trained ~<and Gthey pcanno. 
put together a justification as you have done for this licence 
fee, I will not have them on my staff very much longer. I expect 
them to be professional, I expect them to be sharp and when my 
council tells them I want to have substantial cost recovery 
here--in other words, I want you to be creative enough. I am 
interested that you did do an investigation into nude ping-pong, 
but not interested enough to set a fee of $3,300 for 1t.. Iam not 
sure that. “1s! the most productive, thingero: our society to do. 


Mr. Gratin: T seeninke hates wane Unrate = coment As one 
member ofthis delegation; © do. motu wish@atoe be a party ~to 
fabricatron of Eacts. 


ME SECA IY Tt Ori nOUrsayranyi oping, avout itmnac. 


Mr. Clark: No. YOULSnare Sesaving es that . the staff was 
directed to-- 


MraeSreaugn:, Tycouldyhave,sbut 2 dia not. say that. 


sp. 


Mit WeLarke: Gifiat Ws thou 6 bre. “case. Those ‘ares costs=:- that 
have been absorbed by our commission. 


Mr. Breaugh: Sure. You spent the money. 


Mir. Clark: NO. Swe? "Spent: "the “ money” “in” ‘thifsimsarea of 
LICensitig, san mvierem i sno squestion: ofmthat “At Gonelstime) wesahad 
aS many aS 19 enforcement officers dealing in this field. 


Mine SreaugT eRIGne vou see tydon't=- 
ME. (brandtec (inaudible)* tested an "court? 
Mery rGlarkaeOh tyes .ssnre. 


Ure Pheaugh sub COM setiOubt (the@-veracity., Ofefanytbhing » you 
Saige ot eneuinten: 1onsiofVanvybody” who orderedi-your to ‘qomout@and 
Gerecenesesithings spucletogetnerm, Gor ther integrrty “oil Cany “of? the 
Surat LepeOp, ca wield. any On rehanerAll IT am trying’ *to- poin’ out °to 
VOuUssLs oe hate there- 1S. aqsmall foible -in .ollr., society that -allows 
this to happen. Lt happens allover the place. 


Mr. Clark: Allows what to happen? I am sorry. 


Mretpreaugh: “Allows thatc feet tom bev 1$37300 Pand —-amitiee >for 
some other business to be $1. 


MrameCHarkeresnut tthacs lis otthnemawhole basi s-sotee licensing -- 
cost recovery, and those are true costs. 


Mr. cpreaugh: Oh, sure. Listen, 1 don 't-- 
Mr. Clarks im Other areas 17 t idoes not costr anything-= 


Mis Brandt. Garegimaiattemote,) tol helo Aunyora tidiwiterent 
direction? If it was determined that this adult entertainment was 
Doce 1) EsoMnenOdywcy mindeeangs a06* you "wanted *to-' step’ up your 
enforcement, could you not just increase the fee to $15,000 or 
whatever? 


Mr ciGvuark<s Siurer: 


Mr. Brandt: ines other =» words, Just by “inereasing ior 
accelerating the number of checks, the type of checks, and so 
forth, or by increasing the number of people-- 


Interjection. 
Mra Beenctcns amemot Saying yourwould do it-- 


Mrnmeiiaus: Bnnemeootenti ad: (‘ror “ebuse sis ewhat) ?yoursare 
Calkingjabout: WMrLG Coneni’ 5 usthaindicatedhetoivou,"sand we salso 
Pncicateadmear lier, that Mei haswheem done, thatetheresre  sritlb the 
degairiprocess that “Ras to ‘be followed. TE we abuse that» power, 
certainly the tavern owners have indicated in the past that they 
are prepared to do it and I am sure would do it again, they would 
be back in court saying: "Look what has happened here. This is 
unreasonable and unconscionable enforcement," and I think they 
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would be very successful in doing that. I am confident they would 
be succesful in that action. 


Mr. Breaugh: I am not using words like "abuse." 
Mr. Clark: I think that would be an abuse, 


Mr. Breaugh: I am trying to demonstrate that there isin 
here, without getting abusive or obnoxious or anything else, the 
opportunity, for a council, to. direct its) li ceneing comies¢ cnet ome 
certain things that are going to get very expensive, and they are 
making the choices as to how much they want to put into that and 
what kind of resources they have got. Then the staff people are 
doing what they are ordered to do. 


Mr. Clarks Councils. wdoeSas noe. Ssos-rect Our commission. 
Council passes bylaws and our commission decides how these bylaws 
ané«~going,..to be .administered and enforced. -ft-,doestenot ~direcr. 
Then we would lose-- 


Mr. Breaugh: With>,ali. due) respect, when la smunic loae 
Gouncil sets out to draft a’ bylaw and has its “lawyers wrerce Loup, 
thateers Dretty Clesreadi rection. 


Mr, Clark: Yes,;, but they o.certainiyvi.do not Girectwstew 160 
our enforcement iS going to be directed. 


My... ,Breaugh:, We are’ arguing a .bitisabout.. thes process py 
which the direction is given. 


Moe! Clark: We) ane  talkingerabout.. costs. milhey sac emarom 
direct us on how we are going to operate that commission. We are 
ani independent body, and, .in, fact, that is why, memberemrare 
appointed outside of Metropolitan council. 


Mrs. MacQuarrie: «Surely you .have. to. put -a=buddete=erm, each 
year and your budget certainly governs the amount of enforcement 
Ehatsyousare. going to, .be, doing, and they have’ some Control. over 
the budget. 


Mr apClarks: (Yes,;, but they icertainly de. motecd imnectumuc fon 
how that budget is to be spent beyond the fact that they give us 
that money and-- 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Is it a global budget that they approve 
Or line by line? 


Niu Clarks: We havea une! sybys line, ’budcetmmiarco net deny 
that, but what I am saying is they do not come to us and say we 
want your enforcement to be in a certain area. They are Just 
saying you can only have so much enforcement. There is a limit. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: But I am saying that they do have some 
control over your enforcement in an indirect way. 


| omy MEs Clark: No, they do not. The only control they have 
LS; 1m ene jeevenue that actheyveare ‘qivingasis,. but they do not’ direct 


Be, 


uS on how we are going to operate that commission and how we are 
going to oversee industries. 


Mr. MacOUaGlrie: Bbut = certatmniy”= that “‘atfecta: thes®tquality 
of enforcement. 


Mr. Breaugh: With all due respect there are two major 
Sets. Of ldirectrens igiven -to~you= bYMetro council's im the first 
place when they draft a bylaw where they tell you what they want 
You. cCOnroo, Candee che second place” ise“*financral po wheresithey feather 
approve or do not approve your budget. They have you coming and 
gOing at both .ends of the process and “the fact that they «dosnot 
PiCcKe up Lhe “phone everyercay and? say) .'Gor hassles that- igquyz“eris 
rather irrelevant. For example, in my municipality we do not have 
a licensing commission. We do not have them doing the kind of 
activity that» you"'do.“ In“essence, -the -council-in--my.community is 
saving; » We) Go.wnot think Yehisoasé importantieendight tomsetmcip san 
agency 4to- moni tor,oretovblicense onmkto set. -atbudgetgfor lit sThat, 
in a sense, is very clear direction. 


Meese Clark: Perhaps. Divan’ beingtiascddittle tootedetadbedseor 
being a little picky about it and being semantic. Your comments do 
not deserve that and I apologize. What I am really trying to say 
is that in the reality of the situation, or the way we operate, 
the members of the commission do not and will not even speak to a 
member of council about any matter that is before us. There really 
is a great deal of independence there and I have the greatest 
respect for members of council because they have always acted in a 
responsible fashion. I have never had anyone try to influence me 
on any matter that is before our commission. 


Mr.” MacDonald: #Gan "in iaskeeyou? mi. quick ‘supphementer ya ithe 
Hamilton commission was before us and said: "The council says to 
us, we do not care what your enforcement is. If you want to add 15 
more people to your inspectors, fine, as long aS you raise your 
fees sO you cover your requirements." Are you really financially 
free in the same way as they were? 


Mr. Clark: We have had a freeze on our complement by 
Metropolitan council. We are not permitted to hire any more staff. 
(ec unteecoater se ndrCati Ves Or.tne tamount. of monitoring thatieis 
done on a budgetary basis. 


Mr. MacDonald: You. are not as free as the Hamilton 
people. 


Mr. Clark: Certainly not, not anywhere near as free. 

Mrosepreaucnas Could Seb basketvyotsbotust )uonmeigihinels question 
then? I have this basic problem. Let us say we take taverns and 
entertaunment kK@ti- abe. kinds in all different, places and license 
them, ‘which I>-“would sapport, “whatlSi Jam having greatl difficulty 
with “is? ‘How l\many®© times “will we domathat sGamesgtthing?: tHowlviseit 
reasonabletecore takeqvsome thing, a ikerratotavernvser «aehiounge*? sor aia 
theatre,  ‘which@"are -controlJed’’ in’ a> number® of iwayse-and ‘ad 
something is obscene I have police officers and a court system to 
help me determine that in a legal sense. How do I justify having a 
license commission doing much the same thing? 
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De Clark: As a citizen I share those concerns. You 
brought the example of the tavern and we went through this-- I 


would like to think that we are a relatively responsible body; we 
have reviewed our bylaw in the past three years and have rewritten 
our bylaw. We have reviewed the industries that we are licensing 
and whether we should be in that field. We have reviewed our fees 
to see whether they are disproportionate. 


in ¢he “case of “the .tavern the fone, thing. that as iuacensing 
commission enjoys that a health board and all of these things do 
not<fenjoyisis thei#power of «revocation. ithe: power sto, put ~the= reas 
abusersy;(out..of; business. The health board, .as an; example, s couid 
puta “chosure order! gn. THe -individual,.rectities,the.situeizon 
which triggered the closure order and they open up again. They can 
be consistent offenders. All.of a sudden, the health. board, will 
then Gomes tocournplicensing commission saying as’ This" persen Tsano. 
interested in operating in a responsible manner, in the care or 
distribution of food. We would therefore present this material 
before you,". and for all intents ..and.-purposes they act as 
presecutorsStpehore ws.) Thatvispwhy werare intosthat viaedd. 


450) wilt. 


Liquor licensing deals with other areas. It deals with the 
suspension or revocation of a person's liquor licence; it does not 
déabsegurth eswhetherl or | not she is sgoingssto continue songs ea 
restaurant. Our licence pertains to that portion of the business, 
note “ther Fiquor’ licence. It deals,qwith the restaurant jor othe 
victualling portion. If there were one body to oversee that entire 
area it would make a lot of sense. I am sympathetic to tavern 
owners, because they are licensed by so many bodies that they 
constantly have inspectors in, but they are dealing with different 
areas and different elements. 


ho ee Breaugh: For example, I bellieve,, there’ Sstii. Pare 
some ; I“believe ithe ‘technical ‘term tism"strip-<jotnts ,.4. i npopereccon 
On Yonge Street which do not serve food, alcoholic béverages or 
anything. There I can see a licensing commission would be picking 
up a business operation which is relatively unregulated by other 
things. 


I do not have any problem at all with Metro, or anybody else 
for that matter, in licensing some designated group from a 
municipality saying, "Here is a business that is not regulated." 
The guy across the street serves food and so we have got him this 
way, and the tavern up at the corner is regulated nine ways from 
Sunday, but down here in the middle of the block is a business 
which is unregulated. That is where I see the role that is useful 
COre You Veeep lave 


What I have a real problem with is that that was the premise 
under which we began this process. Now if we could retain it at 
that level, that you were to license, to regulate a business like 
that which otherwise would go unregulated, I would find your 
activi les aSippoOrvable sol. .am, having ‘Great ditriculty;  eehoucns 
justifying why you are in a sense licensing taverns and setting a 
Fairly substantial fee.ashs ean ,«avOU, are going to make some 


om 


APStinociona thas 1 -am cnooscang, trot* to “make ~“but*thacvis: my 
problem. Why do I have so many people, so many agencies at such 
great expense falling all over themselves relicensing the licence? 


Mil Glarkumreiret foe prot Vota ithat« licensing Upess with othe 
province. 


Mie preaugnm: Yes. 


Me ese louwt. We cerikiotthate, mse certainiverssomething = tof. be 
dealt with. We are dealing with what are municipal 
responsibilities. AS a commission we are dealing even more 
CHontlyey we. LOOks camwViCullck ing; ane “tobacco warcence and all) thats 
We want to group them all together and say, "There is the licence 
VOUmmaAVe,Geimarner’ Chanys.o.0 BORE this; * $25 fore that - Mand vow -have 
LOskeeped -echere, Satis ugust woingito be one group Licence.’ “1t “Vs 
a matter of updating legislation. Unfortunately, we cannot do it 
at this stage. That answers that part. 


If a person has two uses, and let's say as an example that a 
Striptease operator is serving food, we cannot revoke his food 
licence because he is a striptease operator. We can only revoke it 
because of the licence he holds, the form and substance of that 
licence, what he does with it and whether he works within the 
rules and regulations established by council. 


There is some overlapping, but not that great an 
overlapping. In most cases, a business licence is a business 
licence, but then there is some overlapping, which you yourself 


indicated in your question. 


Mrs Breaugn: | Are = you now iicensing, under *"the ttadult 
entertainment parlour, the Imperial Room at the Royal York? 


Mirae Clark seNon 


Mr. Breaugh: Why not? 


Mrey DeDrken ny [tm lsueat upresenteeunder “investigation and we 
have it before our legal people at the moment. 


Mra lark: wlte 1s under investigation. ~L )do not know what 
is goingmto happen) Becausemit is under’ investigation, .& donot 
feel tiat rt .cam comment: anye further! than «that #but theremisvevery 


possibility they may be before our commission for operating 
without a licence. 


Mr. Breaugh: Are you licensing as an adult entertainment 
parlour the premises known as Le Strip on Yonge Street? 


Mew Barkers “Yes, Sir. 


Mew teaugnr 2vou "are 50 wehat ~iisasan Wadulpetentertarnment 
parlour licensed, supervised and regulated by your commission? 


Mr. Barker: To the best of my knowledge, yes. 


Mr. Breaugh: We had before the committee the other day 
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the Toronto Theatre Alliance, questioning the basis upon which I 
believe you attempted to revoke a licence at Basin Street. 


Mr. Clark: No, we charged them. 


Mr. “Barker? ‘No. If I may respond. fof “ Mrw--Clark,. athe 
situation there was that we got complaints from tavern owners who 
are at present licensed by us, saying, "How can they operate 
without a licence?" Our people went in, watched a performance and 
aid. a full, detailed report. We sent it. tojjour Wegalapeopte tang 
Said, «"Is. this .in .contraventionm»»or do. these “pedplewmrequare ies 
adult entertainment licence?" The response was "Yes." We then 
approached these people and laid a charge. The charge went to the 
lower courts and the good judge determined that they were not in 
violation. That matter is now being appealed on the advice of 
Metro legal. 


My. Clarks) It «ES (Still, ehempositi cnggof. Ube semecnin ees 
that they do. require a licence. In fact, “the »producersmomeun, 
Calcutta! at one time anticipated their performance coming here 
and operated in the proper fashion. They approached our commission 
and requested a ruling as to whether or not they would require a 
licence. 


Mr.) ROvCENDerS: BDidg they: 


Mra Clarkes. They invited js) downsato New -York se 6 @isccgecne 
show but we did not have the opportunity to go. 


Mr. Brandt: Just to Clara. Le you have 63 
establishments that are licensed under the adult parlour 
category--you are limited to 63 and you have 62 in operation 
now--mathematics would indicate that is about $200,000-plus in 
revenue which you are using for enforcement purposes and which you 
have .indicated is a direct cost and reflects what your .actual 
expenditures are relating to those 60-odd establishments. Is that 
reasonably correct? 


Mr Cb aia! aS felts i c., 
Mr. Brandt: What do you check when you go in? 


Mrse Cliatk -oeWewar er einwiconstanbeacheck. Sosa nst coteraiAirsrss a cas 
of our costs relate to the preparation of even material that 
appears pefore a commission and the past history of dealing with 
this matter. We are in a recovery mode now. Our checks now are as 
to whether or not they are operating under the rules. and 
regulations established by the bylaw. It is as plain and simple as 
that, and that is the dress code and various other elements which 
relate to it. We also liaise with the police department on this 
Matter. 


Mea ebreaughts ltt <couldmaust) concludes -lnementtoned three 
places-) One, Ss <2 dinner theatre, one is a rather poshs-room inka 
major hotel which I have never had the privilege of visiting, and 
the third 1s a strip club that does not serve food or beverages, 
aspol “understand 1t., Of those three, two are clearly:-placesa dé 
business that are regulated enough, in my view. 


ao 


Mr. Breithaupt: Which two? 


MpeibreaughsS Lido Sie teithink YtheovVinpertabo Roomir6r JBasin 
Street need another licence. 


Mros~ Clarks? You™ Have  ’to- “remember othat -licensine ‘does’ not 
discriminate. If we are going to license in a field, we have to 
license everyone. We do not distinguish between applicants other 
than to say that we require a licence. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, let me stop you there. The 
distinction I want to make is that I have no argument about their 
being licensed by somebody. My argument is, why do they have to be 
licensed by what seems to be everybody? 


Mr. Clark; ‘bet us“ assumessfior. the moment that the Royal 
York Hotel--no, let us not talk about the Royal York Hotel because 
that could be before our commission. Let us assume for the moment 
that Basin Street or another licensed establishment is found to be 
bicensed ::for «food e:but-— not  foré,adubt™ entertainment..." Wer ‘cannot 
revoke his food licence very easily at all because he has adult 
entertainment. We have to deal with the use. 


When the community in the form of the metropolitan council 
decides there is a need for licensing, nobody has the power to 
Giscriminate. Therefore, everyone who operates that type of 
business must hold that type of licence. It is as simple as that. 
Because you have one licence does not mean you should not have 
another, because that licence relates to that form of business. 


Mone Breaughselisybinds you shave takend thetelogqicssthat! there 
is in what you have just said to a degree where I find it becomes 
titogucal., Ligisimuch cWikelsthemetaxicab thing where we started out 
by trying to save gasoline, in theory, and by the time we were 
finished with it, we were into something which many of us, 
especially me, feel is a -completely illogical and useless 
exercise, serving no useful purpose to anybody that I can 
identify. In my view that is almost what you have done in this 
instance as well. 


There is a court system out there to judge what is obscene 
and what is not. There are police officers to determine whether 
there is something going on that should not be going on. There are 
all of these inspectors out there seeing that the place is clean, 
that they doenot: clip +people ‘and ‘all-of ‘that stuff. Dedosnot» need 
another layer of licensing on top of that. 


o 5 We 


I can identify the places where nobody is licensing it, an 
I am happy to say that I would like to see the municipalities g 
and license those premises. Many of the arguments we have hear 
BFom=eHamilton Stand froma Ghee Assoc kat tomy Of aii voipalities, <o 
Ontario this morning indicate that municipalities need and, 
chink; Sought? to) Hhavewtheivabibityfitol move? ine quickly ito License 
businesses that spring up that are not covered by the province or 
the federal government or anybody else. 
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But we are also now heavily into areas that are licensed by 
a lot of folks, regulated by a lot of folks, and I dO Not See any 
useful purpose being served by having you hard at work there. I am 
not questioning your motives or your integrity or anything else. I 
am just saying that I would rather take the human resources and 
the money we are spending on your municipal licensing commission 
and put ‘it into some area’ that: is» not -tegulatedmatwaltl. That would 
seem to me to be sensible. 


Mr. Clark: But the whole thing is that’. you cannot “deal 
with one classification of licence to eradicate another problem 
that the community-- 


Mr’; Breaugh: I-am not trying stosdod thats. 


Mr. Clark: Yes, you are, because we cannot take a 
foodstuffs licence and revoke it because the man has a form of 
entertainment that council does not agree with. 


Mr..” Breaugh: “am not vasking -you to’ dorthat. 


ye Chernks Metropolitan eolunes in its wisdom and 
Queen's Park in its wisdom, and I emphasize that, said: 9 “in- the 
area of adult entertainment we want certain rules and regulations. 
One of those is a code of dress." 


We cannot revoke a man's foodstuff licence. We say, "We are 
not going to licence you for adult entertainment because you have 
a foodstuff licence." We cannot revoke that because his dancers do 
not wear G-strings. We have to be dealing in the area of law that 
that licence relates to. So there is an overlap, but there is a 
constitution and the constitution says those types of things. 


The only thing we can deal with, once again, is setting the 
rules and seeing that people follow them. We do not just refuse 
it. We just set the rules and see that they follow them. I do not 
think that is a great hardship. 


Actually, we do not set the rules; Metro council, the 
community, the elected representatives establish those rules and 
neguuvasrt onswas ya sreilechiom of the) community meeds.4 Thatem@s” their 
job, as it is your job to reflect the needs of your constituents. 
Therefore, one of the vehicles they use to reflect those needs and 
Covssee thats -theylrare “followed alsa #hicensingozcommiuss ion 50r 7a 
police force. 


Mires sereaugh:) “l™ really” navel Great “@reciculty “commicw ico 
any rational reason why the rest of Ontario gets along okay, no 
Proolem.| -l GO not hear “any outcry -in my “COmmMunL tm Wro sen ule 
licensing commission to license adult entertainment parlours in 
the" ‘way you “have; ©f/’ do>- not hear any big’ outcry, from Hamittorp or 
Windsor or any “place else to’do the kind of action your do ‘here, 
which in those communities is done by a police force. 


Iwan” trying toPfligure’ touty yjustiswhatr kind of “Wrcensinesnau 
should do. What makes good sense? What kind of service can you 
perform for your community that is necessary and wise? When we set 
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Uptta: joni alvkey Bi] belilsgedotwe, pay=special sattentiions<to certain 
bands (Oh licences, 2S © in- this draft that is. beforcesars snaw per 
not? 


Mr. Clark: There is a licensing commission in 
Metropolitan Toronto, and Licensing, *up until 1957 was dealt with 
by a department of the police department. The only reason there is 
a licensing commission in Metropolitan Toronto today is that, 
first: yofeall, they -felt-ethe -guash-judicial. function should -be 
Separate from the enforcement function and from Metropolitan 
council. The reason, Metropolitan .Toronto.is: into licensing .as 
deeply as it is is simply sheer numbers of people. You have 
Prougnte Ub adult Nentertainment.. 1b 1S not “a ‘problem “in Bala, 
Ontario. It could be a problem if they opened there, but there is 
not the market. In a large urban market certain things exist and 
happeniithatecdadnoti cexistieinlothero'’markets.2 "Dt isivas;ssimple as 
that, and that is why there is a commission. 


Mr. Rotenberg: There is another problem I would like to 
draw to your attention. When you talk about the Royal York Hotel, 
Basin Street and so on, if these establishments that are already 
in business choose to bring in a show that you deem to be adult 
entertainment, you say, "Yes, they require a licence" and you go 
out and say, "Hey, fellas, get a licence or we are going to charge 
yOu."s One the other.hand,.,you: said.-your,are .only .going .to ,have .63 
licences in Metropolitan Toronto. You are already up to 62, so if 
Basin Street took theirs as 63, what does the Royal York do when 
they bring in this show, which is legitimate and guite legal, and 
you say, "Hey, you have to have a licence." They say, "Fine, we 
will get Ja licences" You Say: "Walite:a minute, «we ~haver63 already. 
We cannot give you one because we are up to our limit." 


Mrr Glarks The legislation does not preclude our 
increasing the number of licences. 


My. Jehotenbergs5 Bute. then syou.«would shavers toango | back -to0 
council to change the bylaw. 


Magmclankc Oh, es. niT ni (facts dNisangwinstances4suchy,ase that 
we would probably seek the direction of council. That would be the 


- 


way I would suggest we proceed on a matter such as this. 


Me. = Rotenberg: dteewould «bes kind» ofevstrange, tow:charge 
them for not having a licence when you will not give them one. 


Mune Clank: »Veszeithat:' sherighta’ There -dS:.augconflict, and 
that is why I said this matter really has not been dealt 
the cousts yet. 

Merce cist tion: Mince chair 1s. GOing. tO. (give Mr. Prandt that 
much of a question on this. 


Mr. Brandt: The parliamentary assistant may have 
answered this but, if Mr. Breaugh will just allow me to interject 
for a moment, I would like to ask him, since we have been touching 
on this, question of fees as they relate, to the, actual cost to the 
licensing commission and so forth, whether we can be assured in 
our own minds that adult entertainment parlours are treated the 
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Same as other parties are treated with respect to the actual cost 
recovery factor. 


Mr. Breaugh was approaching this from one particular angle. 
I used an exaggerated example in which you might have an 
overzealous commission, certainly-- 


Mric ROténberg:o9nSt Smelt put Pt) col you thistoway2ethetiway 
the “legislation ds now seticupetis ‘that? for ‘adult , entertainment 
parlours, body rubs and taxicabs, the licensing body can charge a 
fee which is not related to cost recovery; it can charge a higher 
fee. That is the present legislation. 


Unless we, on the advice of the government and the advice of 
this committee, change what is now in the present act and has been 
in the previous legislation for adult entertainment parlours, you 
cannot be assured of that, because Metro licensing can just put on 
a flat $10,000 fee and not relate it to cost recovery. They have 
that power under the present act. That is one of the things that 
has been before us which we have to consider and one of the things 
I want this committee-- 


Mr. Brandt: The only recourse to an owner of an adult 
entertainment. parlour *°whov’S8as ~chargedPvan’ \tarbitrantl yoe haga 
fee--almost a fee that would be confiscatory in the sense of the 
licence, “S10 ,000,. $20,000, whatever the traffic“would bear’ toe put 
the guy out of business--is for him to go to the courts. Is that 
Correct? 


Mr. Rotenberg: The fee should not be prohibitive; the 
legislation does not allow them to prohibit. Therefore, if it was 
prohibitive they would go to court and say it is unreasonable. 
Yes. That is the only recourse the way the legislation is now 
Written. 


Mrs “Brandt :9"All Ssright, ‘but “we vere gettind the “assurence 
at the moment from the licensing commission that the $3,300, in 
your opinion at least, is a recovery fee. In other words, the 
philosophy of the commission at the moment is that recovery of 


your actual cost to police or to license the 60-establishments is 
Ofrehe. Order'or'g20 07000 . 


Mrs, Clarkeee Yes; “andé! that “réidiects Gitiimoyverttias = ewoevyear 
period. We do a review every two years on our fees. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: You indicated earlier you were in a cost 
recovery mode. 


Mr. Clark; That is correct. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I ) wesibewondering Pert Uethees them Firecavyers 
mode covered previous years when you were involved-- 


Mri Chelark:POYed “it idi.dy¥ aiwherr twee Were frien deep recovery. 
That will be reviewed very shortly because of the fact that we are 
going to be dealing with the 1983 budget at metropolitan council, 
and our budget is predicated upon our fees and what not. What 
happens is that we deal with our budget on a zero-based budgeting 
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function, ands;thenyours«fees: «are .adjusteds after®> hooking at all 
Costs. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: The rationale you gave us for the $3,300 
fee referred to lengthy litigation during the mid-1970s and so on. 
Presumably the $3,300 was established to recover some of the costs 
that were involved. 


Min vtClapk: sAbsSolucely...1I am ..certainly: «not: sprepared=] “to 
make a commitment before this committee or anyone, because I do 
not. haye the ,facts before me, but there is always .a—possibility 
that that fee will be reduced, given our philosophy. 


Me peer eaugi: Sewhen peb oh see, sanvbodyl reducing, ay" fee." for 
anything, I am going to fall-- 


Min Glark sancti. YOU, 1OOkse at othe: materiale -pefroreyou, you 
will find our commission has reduced the fees to a number of 
categories of licences. If this bill goes through, we will be 
reducing them to a number more, because there are some for which 
the fees are set under statute and they should be substantially 
greater, given our enforcement cost, and we will be recovering 
more in those areas and we will need less in other areas. So there 
will be some fee reductions. 


Mites Dreanat: 'put “et Gsstaleo. possible, given'Sthe nature, of 
Cie= = DUSiINnesereryorn ,are ~regqulating ; enon “O fag tne 60-some-od4 
businesses, and because of the global application of the fee as it 
relates to the individual operator, that if you had one lengthy 
court case with one bad apple, you would have 62 other people 
sharing in the total cumulative cost of whatever that particular 
court case might happen to-- 


Mr. Clark: But that is what happens with government, is 
it not? If this government becomes involved in lengthy litigation 
where it has to have a team of lawyers appear and take it to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, it ultimately has to come out of the tax 
base. You are talking about a general tax base, we are talking 
aDOter a SSDECELELC sibascuse Which sis, the “hrcensing bases “it's “not 
different, and in fact it ultimately reflects the proper elements 
TO: pty. 


Mr. ” Rotenberg: -“Even? Yet, Ehey-) (imalidiple)* twin .the® <court 
case and get awarded costs, you get them back the other way. 


SeO MSD Tis 


Mr. Rotenberg: Pe retheyvewine=*aire, Bcoume” icase “anid eget 
awarded costs, you would get them back the other 


Mrae GLark: ewes, mOf. course,,.and “wee.can reduce the fees 


accordingly as a result. 


Mr. “Rotenberg:. Mr. Chairman, there was one other topic 
that I wanted to know if Mr. Clark wants to talk about. 


Meee Chairnans Brant. 
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Interjections. 


Mr. Mitchell: You are aware that we have agreed to meet 
some other witnesses. 


Mr... Chairman: .NOo...1. had ,figured that we. bad gone. on long 
enough with this. We were into philosophies and these gentlemen 
are creatures of a statute and not privy to the, philosophy bening 
thatastaruce. 


Mr. Brandt: They have been very helpful. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Rotenberg wanted to get into the video 
games..which, I. believe, «isithe~ other» majom. thrust of, the,» Metro 
ToOronce == 


Mr. uMitchelle, You. gust igo along .Welles levis otrecua ang 
EV Prise ancr. 


Mr Rotenberg: Mr. UChpairman, .what, a) Wanled bos. ack semi 
Clark is, you have given us what is a reguest for legislation from 
metropolitan council. 


Mrmmecrarnicem Ves. That 1 sceCOorrecu. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Are you prepared to comment on that, or 
do-you, figure that is all, politicalsand ituis beyond our sccopesvo 
comment on the reasons why they want that sort of legislation? 


Mie conc b aut: I have been party to some conversations 
relatinges to jthiss-andiwel awl lh. (discuss saith tog Che wex ten co Opes 
knowledge. I will try to avoid speculation. 


Mowe Rotenberg: You ask for “ao number Joh things.) “Yousswane 
COMBOCIIEIG) a ciel Dart, #00 5 £0ancSs Or (inaudible) schemes to be 
established and. you, want to be able to restrict them from 
DYrOXimityerco schools or ) other, classes ,oOf soubldinds,. blaceoc sana 
uses. It is our feeling--this has been before this body from a 
number of other municipalities--that this can be done by zoning. 
Your constituent municipalities have done that by zoning and the 
city. of Torontosevery, definitely has done ie through the Ontario 
Municipal Board and through the courts. Having established that 
all those things--B and C in your request--can be done through the 
Planning Act, why would metropolitan council ask for it to be done 
through Licensing? 


Mivemecuark: I am going to defer to the  sovicutore on ois 
One. grhls Giucesreally.a legal issue. st Shs aaah iw ein’ Lammetary 
issue, aS you are well aware, Mr. Rotenberg, and certainly you 
have appeared before our commission on one of these issues. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: One gentleman the other day adwitsed..-is 
that these were extremely valuable sociological outlets in that 


(a) they concentrated the kids for the truant officer and (b) they 
were educational in themselves. 


Mr. Brandt: The dexterity factor. 
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Mr. Clark: My son makes those same representations every 
time he wants some more quarters, so I fully understand that. 


I will defer to Mr. Cohen. He is in a much better position 
to deal with this, because he has taken it through metropolitan 
council; ishallawetsay. 


Mi-e ~CGohen <=Mr.. *Cherrman, Pliin: seerms= offvthe:tzoning spower as 
compared to the licensing power, surely there is the ability for 
the area municipalities to deal with it in terms of zoning. But 
the council has determined that there is an ongoing problem with 
respect to these types of activities in relation to what are 
Classified or characterized as places of amusement, including 
video arcades and other establishments where electronic games are 
available for the public. 


Mr. Breithaupt: What is the problem? 


Mee @Cohen:% These probheupAviaseul understand) ~ itaiitrom, the 
council discussion, is the fact that there are a number of these 
types of establishments located in close proximity to various 
public schools and high schools, and there has been a great deal 
of concern expressed by members of the public with respect to 
those types of operations being near those schools and resulting 
in problems of absenteeism and-- 


My. sROvenberccm Mr eCohen,; yas: fitysethat) theyaqwant sto sgetqat 
the present ones who would be legal nonconforming uses under 
ZONING wands yehey— wantyétoacbe,vable «to sput. out .ofyobusiness by 
licensing what they could not do by zoning because they would 
become legal nonconforming uses? Would that be the thrust of 
eouncil? 


Menoreltivaupuse« | sthink ethateas exactly what 1b) 1s. 


Mon egvCconen: In the proposed reguest for amendment’ to 
feqiclationk theréi letras requesty that juintepartircullar Mareas. ‘of 
Metropolitan Toronto the municipal corporation be given the power 
PEcnereeto. preguLaté (or eM tout pronibrey this "type «of Pachivity in 
relation to particular geographic areas, particularly schools and 
other types of-- 


MEgetRotenbergsteDo MitheyeiwWantie torpbemable! torlprohibitethose 
thateranne inowethere?vain otherawords;, w1s* the «thrust wot cthe sMetro 
request for legislation to be able to put out of business someone 
whotissnow there; Sore just: tooprohibit tthe. futurevwones?) Or canwyou 
answer that question? 


Mr. Cohen: In terms of the ones that are Ongoing, 
obviously there would be a problem with legal nonconfirming use 
and there would still be a requirement in terms of the ability of 
the municipal corporation being able to regulate that type of 
activity. There still may be a question that has to be determined 
by the courts, perhaps, as to whether or not the Legislature 
should empower the municipal corporation to permit that type of 
activity in terms of operations that are already in existence. 


Mr. Rotenberg: At a municipality's request we can do it. 
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We can give them the power to put legal nonconfirming uses out of 
business. What I am asking you is--I was not at the debates and I 
Cannot tell from the printed paper--does metropolitan council want 
the power to put legal nonconforming video game parlours out of 
business or just the power to regulate the future ones? 


Mr. Cohen: They want to have the power to regulate or 
prohibit, whether .it lsvan existing openatyon orsatiuture business. 


Mr wi Clark se T.sthinks ithe) existing.» zoning! -bylbaw,woulde deat 
with future businesses. I think that is a fair statement. 


Mr. Chairman: As we summarized earlier this morning, you 
would like the video games set in the same retroactive Situation 
as body rubs and adult entertainment. 


Mro-Clark; That” iseuwhate ther request sing bach ssumer1t up 
to be. 


Mr sGhauyman:s' Right. 


Mr. Rotenberg: What is the rationale for employees under 
the age of--there is something about employees under the age of 
Ia; ition here? 


Mr. Clark: The rationale behind that, Mr. Rotenberg, was 
that we felt that it required an individual with mature judgement 
to be in charge of these establishments, to see that certain 
abuses do not exist where there is a gathering of younger children 
who tend to frequent these places. 


Mr. Rotenberg: It 1s not just’ “the management; yousmwame 
all employees of an establishment to have to be over 17. 


Mrs Clark: ee ls © difficult “to” “define * manacera. ana 


whether or not they are on the premises. That is why we have just 
established an age. 


Moe Cohen: -lt-would; be’ all wemployees off ithat’ type vogsian 
establishment. 


Mrs se Wark: “there “ware “difficulties s®” Someone’ “is ="atvenwea 
title of manager but is an absentee in form and substance, so 
therefore you end up in fact with a very young child in charge of 
the establishment. We established that age as a way of dealing wth 
reality. 


Moe oMacOuarrie:” Mrs Chairman, "Il “thane “this Hac been ee 
very helpful delegation and very practical. 


Mr.8 Eppe Very revealing. 
Mr. MacQuarrie: There are other delegations. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. I believe there is one Other 


delegation. I believe one has requested by signal that he does not 
wish to appear. 
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I think Mr. Breaugh had one short, maybe even a one-part 
question. 


Mr. Breaugh: )Nice try. 


This is another area where I have some grave concerns about 
foe Wore tie = biremormume, “ilieahnots figures Ont Ewhy?wiGeo games 
deserve all of this attention. There are laws going through the 
Legislature, all these reports. I have to ask you a couple of 
guestions about some of the recommendations you have got here in 
Rronc Of60s sirethise exhib 744. 


Yourvsay ~ooThewmuntsual srtuation:-would: be. a= ‘breach “of - the 
bylaw for a licensed establishment owner to have school-aged 
children attend his premises during regular school hours." 


The net effect of this would be the owner would have to 
Scand Yatwecne vaoer Vand beat GEE Tehe? Ride) e that. somehow sity tistra 
Crime. He does not have to do anything, but if a kid walks in his 
adoor;) Hes nasiscommittedr a (breach offethe Sbylaw 2uiswe thath not San 
unusual version of the law? 


ME .eecrark:= Mr =" breaugn, SlPedey-not - wish" coétcomment: *on 
that. I would comment only to the extent that we have found where 
there are good, responsible operators, as a matter of policy in 
trying to deal with the parents in the community, they want them 
in there as customers and they want their children to be allowed 
to go into their establishments. They will do this in order to be 
co-operative citizens of the community. 


Myre "Rotenberg: The WiguorG Licence "Acti tisvyexactlyo the 


Same. If somebody under 18 is there, that is automatically an 
offence. 


Mowe Brieaugh: ir icant havinge venmlittlewbtrouble® here (4im the 
extrapolations.You have no problem with me when you are talking 
epout houses Joi Mia repute) ioriibody wub sjointsy\"butaiteseems to me 
video games are a little different than that. They all should not 
be lumped into the same category. That is my difficulty here. 


Do you really feel that your bylaw enforcement officers can 
do something constructive in the way of monitoring the activities 
of licensed establishments? The industry was in here the other day 
and said it had somebody who was going to do a sociological impact 
Studyotoh wideo Jigamel wparlourss) DT ehope: they Gihire? “anit eminent 
unemployed «sociologist: to, do  that,study. ‘I. would suggest that 
maybe there are people around who can make such judgement calls in 
such tacademicitstudies as) thats IcCamonot terribly sur that your 
bylaw enforcement officers are going to be able to do that. 


S220 Sith w 


Me. (Olarvieaprimct eofeall, I am confident that ‘our bylaw 
enforcement officers are not gualified to do that kind of study. 
If we were to undertake such a study, we would seek outside 
assistance in that matter if we felt there was some efficacy in 
it. I will not comment beyond that. 
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A® | they -samee chime yeo this wi stean«prsseaes Lhetis bass Tbecome 
inflammatory, and I am sure every member of this committee has had 
to deal ‘with’ it in his constituency. Ide mot | weshertoeccomment 
beyond that. Certain decisions have been made. They are being 
Gealt with and an application is before you. 


IL thinkthe application before syou is really ia different use 
of zoning, that is, metropolitan zoning and particularly zoning: as 
licensing. I fully suspect, as Mr.-«Cohen. indicated, that,,this-as 
going to be dealt with din. the courts: 1, for: one, sam.goingHtos.besa 


very interested observer. 


Mr Breaugh: I Ju stapahavew la (couple of comments in 
closing. I cannot envisage how anybody deems it fair that you 
would put in Bill 11 something that would take away long-existing 
rights, like nonconforming use in planning matters, because of 
video games. I have a hard time with that. 


We have video games in Oshawa that have been there for three 
years. I have not had a phone call, a mention on the street from 
kids, parents or anybody in my community to say that whole field 
is a problem. They bitch to me about everything under the sun. 
There is absolutely no reluctance to stop me in Becker's and give 
me an earful about the world's problems. 


It really strikes me that if this whole video game stuff 
were such an evil thing, my people would twig to that, but I have 
not heard one word about them since they came in. That is my 
problem. How come something is such an evil thing here in Toronto, 
Windsor and places like that? A block away from my office there is 
one of them running and nobody has ever complained to me about it. 


Mowe SAO ark: Toronto! ‘is’! reputed toe have | wery. stactive 
resident ratepayers' groups. I will not comment beyond that. 
Occasionally, some issues may come before us that are more 
perceived than real. What you are seeing may reflect the reality 
of the situation. Nevertheless, if it is a problem in Metropolitan 
Toronto, and it is perceived to be a problem by the metropolitan 
counciMeathren hl do Mnot aAseey. why, Torontoascannoey deal ew cpe ene 
difficulties within its boundaries, even though they may not exist 
outside those boundaries. That is really the issue, that various 
municipalities be able to deal with the difficulties that exist 
within their boundaries. Toronto is-unigue because of its size and 
the types of things that occur here because of the market. That is 
why we have a much more active licensing body than other areas. 


Ur $n ChearemansSud awouldsssayy Bittio «sChdriaae ire rekoationteso 
Video ~gamesjemthaty Metro Toronto is) mo? dif fexentietromecambridge, 
Kitchener, Windsor, or Woodstock for that matter. 


Mir. Be larhogino webetrui. am talking about the. proliteraeion 
and what comes along with that. 


Mr. Rotenberg: We have had other municipalities ask for 
Similar things to Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Clark: I am sorry; I was not aware of that. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: Windsor, London, Cambridge. 


Mr. Cohen: Could I just make one clarification about the 
video arcades? In terms of the businesses that are currently 
licensed, “Tl @am “not "suggesting “that “any off those Vicences will” be 
dealt with in any way. They will be permitted to expire and, once 
the new legislation comes into place, there will be a new bylaw 
based on the licensing legislation. 


If your committee, the government and the House see fit to 
grant this reguest, it will determine where these particular 
premises are going to be permitted in terms of the location in 
relation to schools and other types of activities. 


Mes (Chaicman: oPiank “you syvery “much “for your” presentation. 


We are very much in your debt. 


I believe we only have one more person, Mr. Skye. Before Mr. 
skye starts--this is the chair speaking at this point, perhaps for 
himself only, perhaps for others--there is not a member from Metro 
TOROucO Pon sch sulcomldtc bee. MMrileMacbDonalid ste, obutsheswill moteibe 
withwus™ inthe fall.) Therefore, «none sof ws “has “any ~inbred, 
Original knowledge of the taxi industry. 


I thought 24 hours ago that I had a reasonable grasp of the 
taxi problems in Metro Toronto and therearound in a 100-mile 
radius. I find now that I am confused probably more than I was two 
weeks ago. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That is why they made you the chairman. 


Mow Charman: cO "we kare “going to, hear “tron ones” more 
person to do with taxi matters: Mr. Skye. 


I would ask the ministry people to come forward in the fall 
and start by leading us by the hand through simple steps one, two, 
three, making no assumptions of prior knowledge on the part of any 
of us, to try to lead us down to where we can make a sensible 
judgement with all the octopus arms out there, with the various 
Shadings and values and so on. I would ask the ministry and the 
parliamentary assistant to do that for us. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Who does come from Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr “Chatrmaniwweves. But you must )assume that of the other 
12 in this room, none comes from Metro Toronto. 


Moo 7b LSstone- Lead «WSs “One the =parieeore Ldqre “<recther “chan 
down the garden path. 


Mr. Brandt: Down the path of righteousness. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Skye? 

Mr. Skye: “Mr. Chairman, Mr<° Rotenberg and distinguished 
members of this board, my name is John Henry Skye, past 


vice-president oF the Metropolitan Toronto Taxy Drivers” 
Association. 


ras. 


Mr. Chairman: Exhibit .42 is.Mr.. Skye'‘s brief. Exhibit. 43 
is the map. Carry on, Mr. Skye. 


Mr <SkVCi (ine CNG wears 197 b ey thee airline limousines had a 
monopoly both here in Toronto and in Montreal. The taxi drivers in 
Montreal got fed up with the way in which they were being treated 
and not making any money out of their airports; so they took the 
matter into their own hands. They blew up the limousine garage, 
they burned some of the limousines and they shot one driver. 
Needless to say, they broke the monopoly. Whereas in Toronto, 
being the law-abiding citizens that we are, we took the limousines 
to court and broke the monopoly legally. 


That in) Sturn s.opened Sthe geairportueto. all’ Peaxicsbe, ane 
limousines. For a while it worked. Everyone was happy. Then the 
airline limousines took over.the lucrative: doors./0of-—-the--airpore 
and made good money, while the taxi drivers were given the poor 
doors and local runs and made very little money. As a result, 
fights broks out among limousine drivers and taxi drivers more 
than once. 


It got so bad that eventually the taxi drivers blocked all 
entrances and exits to and from the airport so that we could have 
our differences looked into by the airport people. It was then 
that the government got into the act and issued special Toronto 
International Airport plates at a cost of $875 per plate. But you 
had to be an owner before you could get one; you could not be just 
a driver. In Mississauga and the surrounding areas, 234 were 
given, and 69 went to Toronto, on the understanding that they were 
not, oO be transferable. If youpasold Gvyour. taxicab, es tiesaplate 
reverted to the government. The plates are now worth $10,000 on 
the open market. I don't know how they got on the open market. 


Now the problem is with Mississauga. AS you may or may not 
know, Mississauga has overissued taxi plates for its small 
community and the drivers are crying poverty. They cannot make any 
money in Mississauga, because there is no business in Mississauga. 
Therefore, they are stealing fares in Metropolitan Toronto and 
that means taking money out of our pockets. It is hard enough to 
makenaslaving.as 1ciS without having tos puteUD. With. bandits ecrom 
other municipalities. 


Mr... Ron Cowan has givens you ‘a. lot. of statistics. on.other 
towns and municipalities that are in favour with him about open 
borders. Can you see a taxicab coming down from, say, Peterborough 
to the airport? Just how long would that same driver have--to wait 
at thes ainportweberore Vgettings a trip. <iback to Peterborough? 
Forever. Yet Mississauga would like to take a trip to Peterborough 
and bring a fare back to the airport. One-sided, wouldn't you Say? 


Mr. JCOWanewase Neve. fiohtinguslOne hi cetaxicab. inductme. Gian 
is fine with me and with our association. But let them keep it in 
Mississauga where they are licensed. We know they have overissued 
and their Gdrivers are haying séea hard time-rmakrne money in 
Mississauga. So let them recall some of their overissued plates. 
Then their drivers can make a living in Mississauga and not have 
to become bandits and come to Toronto to steal our fares. 


The handwriting is on the wall, Mr. Rotenberg. Mr. Wells did 
not keep his promise; Mr. Bennett has so far not kept his promise. 
I do not see why we in the taxi industry have to come to these 
meetings and beg for what is rightfully ours from the beginning. 
Mr. Rotenberg, I sincerely hope you can read the writing on the 
wall before something drastic happens. 


In conclusion, I cannot see anywhere where Mississauga is 
donating. anys tax dollarsieto Metropobitan® Toronto... Therefore, cwhy 
Should we allow their taxis to take money out of Metropolitan 
TOrenvo?: 


Me. tBLande:r MreYOUmenterminology.< bs, wunknowns!)-to.ocme  bhewa 
couple of cases. What are a "poor door" and a "good door"? What do 
those mean? 


Moe oho Lhe aurse doOrscaSma0u enter, ene, airport «at» the 
arrivals door is where you get local runs, which would be going 
around Mississauga, going to the airport strip. You might go down 
as far as Dixon Road, whereas you would not be going into downtown 
Metro. You would be staying in the core of the airport itself. 


The limousines would be down farther, at the second, third 
and fourth doors, where all the businessmen would be going 
downtown. They would be coming through the second, third and 
fourth doors, and they would be taking all the fares downtown, 
whereas the taxicabs would be staying at the first door and just 
taking the local runs. That happened more than once. That is why 
fights were breaking out so often. 


Mr. Rotenberg: That was the previous situation. That 1s 
not what is there now. That was back four or five years ago. 


Mie mkvecg Thatectsinwhen sthe, Torontoyelnternationaly (fights 
first came up, before that. I know I was involved in one of the 
fights myself; so I speak from firsthand knowledge. 


Mire. wrand VED ia you win? 


Mieonve eS el Old. 


Mr. Brandt: Good. The other guestion I had was in regard 
to the use of the word "bandit." Is that a term used by the taxi 
licensees in Toronto in relation to guys from Mississauga who are 
stealing fares? Are they considered to be "bandits"? 


Me eeSk yerMeves Fesir There issSivo@oeher swords yyou can call 
them, because they are bandits-- 


MresBrandt:7 Oh /eyourvican.cabl them. tot ‘of things. 


Mas A Skye: 5 Wel Int being © polite guie Geveeaa iMeny. Gop: twoard + ‘tO 
use for them. They are bandits stealing in Metropolitan Toronto, 
cies aSamessase Robiniipoodsidide fom others réasonsvsste should be 
changed. I cannot see why we should be losing all the time. 


Pe 


Mr. MacQuarrie: What about doing what Mississauga said 
and forgetting about the-- 


Mr. Skye: The borderline? 
Mr. MacQuarrie: The border. 


Mr. Skye: I happened to overhear that in «the~, back,« of sthe 
room. Do you realize that Metropolitan Toronto was talking a 
little -while’. ago» about . issuing. more plates*sfor™ Metropolitan 
Toronto? If they open the borderline, they would not have to issue 
any more plates. You would have 330 cabs from MissisSauga in 
Metropolitan Toronto making a living. They would not stay out at 
the airport. 


I do not know whether you gentlemen have been to our 
airport, but there is a holding bay there, and you can see 50, 
1007 S200..cabs inctnhe, notaindserea. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I heard the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Licensing Commission say that two drivers and one cab were-- 


Mr SkVe se Thatagwass a limousine; that was not a taxicab. 
t “am sorry sto. contradict you, but it) was the® aamousines he swae 
making the comment on. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: Well, he was talking about transfer of 
licence, the brokerage fee and the rest of it. I assumed 1t was a 
taxi. 


Mr. Skye: That was a limousine. But if they opened the 
borders up, you would have 330 Mississauga taxicabs in 
Metropolitan Toronto making a living down here, because there is 
no business. That is why their complaint is here now: there is not 
that much business in Mississauga for the drivers to make a 
lucrative living. They do not have the number of people there for 
the number of taxi plates they have issued; so the drivers are 
sneaking into Toronto and trying to make a living here. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: But airports, stations and bus terminals 
are usually good taxi pickup spots. The airport happens to be in 
Mississauga. 


Mr. Skye: And Metropolitan Toronto. The southeast corner 
of the airport is in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Rotenberg: The terminals are in Mississauga. 


Mr. -Skyes, othe » terminals] "ane pin, (Miseeescaugse, yoebutapl tayis 
all crown land. Let me point that out. 


Mr. \MacOuarrie: Yess But "the, crown, Lowns# ‘ani: vawiubeelott of 


land in a lot of municipalities. It so happens that the terminal 
building here is in Mississauga. 


Mr. Breaugh: ae think we, should scorrectiOcthat.«wmoronto 
International Airport is not part of the grounds that you could 


properly call Mississauga. It is federal territory. 
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Mpo) MacOQuanries; Oh?s*How:.many’ 'grants: in «lieu..o£f-» stax.-do 
they pay to Mississauga? 


Mise Rotenberg: For municipal purposes and EOL the 
purposes of everything we deal with it is within the boundaries of 
Mississauga. 


Mi HBeeugh + leliteet Saawithin thes tboundar ies ~.<butLs at: 2S..not 
DaGrao i. 


MeueeacOuait tery, Q0,. ley is—-very omucn , So., -All. .crimina. 
matters at the airport are investigated by-- 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other matters? Thank you, 
Mr. Skye. I think Mr. Rotenberg wishes to give a 60-Second wrapup 
before October. 


Mr... Rotenbergs..Just. two. points...One, .as. indicated, .we 
Wiad beivtakangmail these schingsiebackiaiWe willpitry,;8 asssoon as 
possible, to give to members a summary of the points made in the 
briefs, and by October we hope to be prepared for some government 
regulations. 


From what I can see, there are three major philosophical 
problems in the many other things we were dealing with. One is the 
taxi issue between the airport, Mississauga and Metropolitan 
Toronto, and there is the adult entertainment issue and the video 
game issue. 


It would be helpful to me and to the ministry if members 
wish to--and I say only if members wish to, and Mr. Breaugh has 
given guite a bit of opinion here today--if they could indicate on 
an informal and noncommittal basis how they feel about these three 
issues, because they are difficult ones. It would be helpful to me 
SncmeCOMMOUr eStart = ineetryinge to” formulate. some policy | and 


recommendations to our minister and wherever else before we come 
back here. 


If members wish to comment to me on those three issues, as I 
Say tiewourcmepe ahelorul. wteathey do  not® wish’ Hos. To quite 
understand. 


My a eacOUenie Srl tee WOU “De waNe LOL! ~.ombe Chink; fhe ache 
minister could get an opinion from the Department of Transport as 
to why the airport plates were issued and the reasons for 
continuing the practice, or if they could see any improvements to 
the practice. These people, after all, operate airports from coast 
to coast and this problem of taxis is not necessarily unigue to 
TOLOntG, 


Minn Chairman: Excuse me. i ocean epsom ones thing. The 
clerk seiofticeswill sabes giving.uUs sa) revised. segenda anda. revised 
total package for each member of the committee of all exhibits. So 
if you did not have all 44 of them or whatever, they will be ina 
package. 


Mr thebistont:augd gust. have saa s.couples of ;,commenté., with 
respect to what we are going to be doing in October. When some 
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groups came before us--for instance, the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association--there were commitments made to review the definition 
sections and things like that. I think those definition sections, 
as revised, ought to be made available to us fairly early, because 
the thrust ‘of “the- bili; of céurse, ts governed iby that section Tf. 
I think that: will. ‘change «significantly “the bili- itself, the -verg 
nature of it. 


I think that should be made available to the committee 
fairly early, and the comments that are directed to the ministry 
as you reguested them to be made between now and October. I think 
they ought to be circulated among the members of the committee so 
that when we deal with any proposed amendments, or whether we wish 
to propose amendments, we will have a feeling of the extra input 
that has been obtained. 


Mr. Chairman: What you are saying is there is no sense 
in you making representations if the parliamentary assistant and 
the government have already decided on an amendment. 


Mo. Peston a toaat StS .right...§ The @ third. thing Bes Seen 
the draft becomes significantly different from the thrust of this 
bill in some areas, it might be worth our while to consider 
whether we want some of the particular groups which are very much 
affected by the changes to be specifically notified to make their 
representations to the committee again. 


Mr. Chairman: Would. wer, NOt. Wart unc i we saw the 
amendments and the committee could decide who and if we wanted to 
hear from any groups? 


Blegpouls cons That lsvarignt.- 1” BCI «elt? camel CO mm n Peer 
though that we keep our options open so that we are not closing 
Orie these possibility at’ least. “of? “this: tcommittee /“hearing wnnom 
somebody else again with respect to particular drafting changes 
that are made. 


Mr eUsBDDiw hat, was »part. of, my, «question. uL.qjwas wondering 
whether there was any expectation or any requests by groups which 
we could prepare for. 


Mr. Chairman: There were some, but they were not major 
groups. They were more like people like Mr. Skye who saw something 
going on that he was not entirely in favour of. There was some 
point, He swanted. to wut-.ecross, utmost of them “could “not get 
their act together, as he could, to be here. 


I~ would’ “not” say there’ is anything. of a major naturey “Phe 
Caxl” “SCnings pernaps Ts the. -one-. wrth othe tag ends and the 
disagreements about certain figures of licences and so on. 


Might I point out that the committee has been vested by the 
House to meet for these two weeks to hear the Public=s Thats esa 
we can do until the House reconvenes. Once the House is back™= “Lr, 
then it “is ‘at~ the committee's discretion “to order its own 


business. We can, as a committee, if we wish, then ask whomever we 
Wisi. Kor come: Dack  inetLront..of us. 


Mra sMatche lb: Mr. Chairman, “Iv-think “that's a decasionf<we 
will have to make at the time. If there are major changes to the 
bill, or even changes that we feel, because of the nature of the 
change, we have to seek some other advice on, then so be it. 


Mr. Chairman: You do agree with Mr. Rotenberg's overall 
Summation of taxis, video games and adult entertainment as the 
three main areas of dispute or thrust, or whatever. 


Mr. Elston: Subject to what the definitional changes are 
Going stoube for the bidl, 


Mia enOCenDerG-es Were yare Other (areas. sor “dispute. . Those 
are the ones that are causing us the most problems. I don't say 
they are the only areas of dispute. They are the ones that-- 


Mr. Chairman: Those are the major, contentious things. to 
address. 


Mr. Epp: In addition to appeals. The appeal procedure is 
one welwiblehevecto look; ativery iclosely. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Those are the ones I feel it would be 
helpful to to get some feed-in on between now and when we come to 
a decision. On the appeals, I have a pretty good sense of what the 
committee is after, whereas on these I do not have a real sense of 
how the committee feels. 


Mr. Elston; With respect, we » Gonét (shave oa feeling 
exactly for where you are headed on the definitional points yet. 
That is why I want to take a look at what you are going to do with 
DiNe Gi. 


Mrumsotcenperd: | The Gefinitions wouldywenoty ~atfect: adult 
entertainment, video games or taxis. 


Mubemnistonss Propablyisnotea bus Whatyyletam «saying. (1lis.- the 
whole scope of the licensing bill is going to be governed by your 
changes. 


Mr. Rotenberg: If we make them. The other thing I would 
point out-- 


Mri. Elston: I “thought you said), vou. were, going ..£0; be 
making them. 


Mo peROLENDGr Gee wi ee ald wwe, cate “GOIneg) sto whe elOOK ING. Tat «dt. 
Team not committed to changing it. i am committed to-- 


Mr. Elston: Then I really do misunderstand. 


Mreeebreeaugh: §Bebtore you. Go, motf ‘this\ome;,. 1 think’ Mr. 
Rotenberg has attempted to identify the three areas that are 
causing him a. problem. I want to point: out “thae, “as (we went 
through the hearings, there were a number of places where the 
parliamentary assistant agreed to look at the drafting of the 
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legislation, redefining the definitions that are there; where®the 
committee was able to identify some problem areas, by and large 
related to those three” topics, although ‘they are’ cértainly noe 
exclusive. 


I am prepared to say I am guite happy with what he had to 
Say, except that I took nods and winks into account in thinking 
there will be several substantive changes in the way the bill is 
presented to us; there will be several drafting changes in the way 
the wording is done. If that is true, then he has narrowed it down 
to the three most contentious issues. But there is also a whole 
backlog in there of problems that were identified, and I would 
anticipate that, when we see the bill as it is presented in the 
fall session, the alterations will reflect the concerns that were 
put in front’ of “tne ‘committee. 


Mr. Rotenberg: I wasn't saying there were not a lot of 
other things too. Those are the ones that presented a more major 
philosophical problem than some of the other issues before us. 


Another thing, which is at the discretion of the committee, 
is that the general government committee when it was hearing the 
Planning Act, which had a very similar type of process, decided it 
would not hear deputations when it got into clause-by-clause. It 
would receive written submissions, but not hear deputations as 
such, because the members felt that if they did it all over again, 
they would be into an almost never-ending process. That is a model 
that-- 


Mr. .Breaugh: I think that is the .problemstyvouw waren taced 
with, but until we see the draft amendments or the proposed 
ehanges, the ‘committeeois not in=muchiof aapositronstosdeaeidecent 
this thing is rewritten-substantially;, lT<thinkt ts reasonabiesito 
say, "Okay, we want to set aside two or three days in the fall and 
have another little set of public hearings." 


Mr. Chairman: I do not find those two things 
incompatible. I would say, once we are into the clause-by-clause, 
then we are through’ hearing,» trom the “public. WwWelyianes “among 
Ourselves. It's disruptive to have too much assistance. "On the 
other hand, you are talking about before the clause-by-clause. 


Mr. Breaugh: It would be my recommendation that we 
assess the bill, in whatever form it comes in the fall, and make 
Our decision then. I would not be a proponent of saying that you 
mix the public hearing part with the clause-by-clause. It seems to 
me that is counterproductive. 


Mo. Chairman: .Tvdon*t think ‘there sig “any dasdqreemente Mon 
Tee eee 5 44 a : 3 
that. Let's see how well Mr. Rotenberg and his people do over the 


Summer. 


. Thank you very much. Until October 12, I guess the Standing 
committee on administration of justice is adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 5:45 p.m. 
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Conway, S. G. (Renfrew North L) for Mr. Breithaupt 
Gillies, P. A. (Brantford PC) for Mr. MacQuarrie 
Laughren, F. (Nickel Belt NDP) for Mr. Breaugh 
Piché, R. L. (Cochrane North PC) for Mr. Stevenson 
Spensieri, M. A. (Yorkview L) for Mr. Epp 


Also taking part: 
Van Horne, R. G. (London North L) 


Clerk: Arnott, D. 


LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Wednesday, October 13, 1982 


The committee met at 10:ll a.m. in room 15l. 
CONSIDERATION OF SCHEDULE OF BUSINESS 
Mr. Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 


We have four motions by Mr. Conway. Will members please put 
those on their agenda, then we will have everything to consider on 
one sheet? Members should have an October-November calendar placed 
there by the clerk, and a copy of Mr. Breithaupt's memo to myself 
dated October 5, 1982, where he is suggesting a certain schedule, 
a certain order, as is Mr. Breithaupt's habit with this committee. 
Of course, he did that before the rumours got as heavy as to the 
possibilities of Bill 179 coming before this committee. 


Lf, Ses canvoreiterate,” 5 our: authority’: is to-“meet-conly on 
Wednesdays because we cannot sit while the restraint bill is in 
front of the Legislature. We really have two choices. We can deal 
with Bill 179 before next Wednesday if the House so instructs us 
and puts it to us--with that as an indefinite situation at this 
point--or the second alternative is that next Wednesday we can go 
on to those things that we know are vested with us. 


At this point, we are not vested with any authority to meet 
before next Wednesday. I would suggest, from various discussions 
around, that we tentatively choose to meet next Wednesday on those 
things we know for sure are in front of us and the witnesses 
coming in front of us should remain tentative in case the 
restraint bill does blossom. 


Can I review the agenda? I asked the clerk to put Bill 179 
on the top. As he has noted, it is not yet referred, because it 
has not officially been referred to us, and perhaps might never be. 


ASVCOs Biol 7 ot hermunicipal- licensing *biil tl, there” are’ two 
bodies which have expressed a strong wish to appear before us. One 
is the mayor of Mississauga, and the other I shall call the 
alrpOortculimousiner- organizations’ 1 think: you ‘got. a-~copy-.o£f.a:-letter 
from Mayor McCallion to myself, and of my reply to her. I promised 
I wouldybring—1t cup “today. 


As to Bill Pr6, city of Windsor, yesterday we received a 
letter from Windsor requesting us to delete sections 2 and 3 from 
it, and to go ahead and pass section 1 as amended and to report it 
to the Legislature. 


If you recall, there are three different parts. I think that 
number 1 has regard to boarding houses; number 2 concerned 
arcades, and number 3 the police-delegating powers of the 
municipality. 


Section 1 was passed with amendments; sections 2 and 3 fran 
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into heavy water. They have asked for sections 2 and 3 to be 
deleted, and that we go ahead with section 1. That is something we 
could do for them, keeping in mind that we may be required to have 
five days' notice on a private bill. That is something that could 
be considered next Wednesday. 


Consideration of thejeity of North york bill, Prl0, has gust 
adjourned sine die; it is still hanging. On Bill Prl3, the GLuy Of 
Toronto demolition bill, there are 13 groups that still wish to 
appear before us and make representations on that. Bill Pr33, 
concerned with the city of Kitchener, was riding on the coat-tails 
of the city of Windsor bill. Now that Windsor has given us 
instructions as to what it wishes us to do, perhaps Kitchener will 
amend its bill, because its wording was almost identical with that 
of the Windsor bill. 


As you know, we have two estimates, the Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations and Ministry of the Attorney General-- 


Mo. Mitcnell: “PiMayaa | interject fat.) that | point, Mr’ 
Chairman? My understanding is that the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations estimates may well be transferred to another 
committee. There has been some discussion among the House leaders 
and those estimates will likely not wind up with this committee, 
which would then, in order of priority, put the estimates of the 
Ministry of the Attorney General in the lead. 


Mr. Chairman: It is my understanding that is conditional 
upon the restraint bill reaching here. 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes. Nothwithstanding that, I recognize 
that the restraint bill would take precedence. I noticed the 


Liberal member from the Renfrew area was nodding his head when I 
Said that. 


Mr. Conway: I am aware, from my conversations with my 
colleague from Kitchener and other members of the committee that 
discussions have, in fact, been under way to consider that as a 
possibility in the light of the situation that Bill 179 would come 
to the justice committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Then we have the annual report of 
the Attorney General, referred here by 21 members of the New 
Democratic Party. Members will also notice four tours, including 
to Scarborough and Hamilton, under the Ministry of the Attorney 
General. Then we have the four motions tabled by Mr. Conway this 
morning just before the committee sat. Incidentally, I might ask 
Mr. Conway in what order are those to be considered? 


Mr. Conway: If I could speak to that in an introductory 
kind of way, it would help to clarify. 


Mr. Chairman: Before we carry on, may I give my 
Interprevations ele can, “certainly = pe overruled, but -1t Jee somy 
interpretation that we are here today to order our schedule only. 


Mr. Conway: Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to 
Speak to the four motions which I have tabled. I hope all members 
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have those before them now. I now refer to my first motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway moves that pursuant to the 
petition tabled in the Legislature on Tuesday, September 21, 1982, 
requesting the referral to the standing committee on 


administration of justice of the annual report of the Ministry of 
the Attorney General for the fiscal year ending March 3l, 1981, 
that the same annual report be brought before this committee for 
consideration immediately following the disposition of Bill 179 by 
this committee, so that this committee may conduct an inguiry into 
the appointment of Mr. Morley Rosenberg to the Ontario Municipal 
Board. 


Mry Conway: “Thatews ather.principalky:motion. /vthe. others, Jas 
can be seen, are sSubSidiary motions to that. They are dealing with 
the requirement for the involvement of five specific witnesses for 
that hearing, which my colleagues and I very much want to take 


place at that time. 


De uwasl Just 9 thanking that, almost by a process of 
elimination, the assistant government whip has indicated, as is my 
understanding, that CCR estimates will not come here. It is also 
my understanding that discussions are reasonably well advanced on 
the conclusion of the second reading debate on Bill 179. 


So if one is to assume that there is a possibility that this 
committee will get Bill 179 some time within the next 10 days and 
that we will not get Consumer and Commercial Relations estimates, 
that would mean that the G reference, the reference that was 


spoken of in my first motion, could be accommodated as the next 
order of business. 


10:20 a.m. 


We wish to accept Bill 179, the anti-inflation legislation, 
when it gets here but, quite frankly, our concern is that due to 
the fact that the appointment of Mr. Morley Rosenberg to the 
Ontario Municipal Board will take effect on January 3, 1983, we 
have an obligation, in this Legislature generally and specifically 
in this committee, which is constituted to inquire into the 
administration of justice, to investigate all of the circumstances 
Surrounding that particular appointment. 


My colleagues and I, along with members of the New 


Democratic Party who, by petition, have directed this matter to 
the standing committee on administration of justice, feel this is 
a matter of urgent and pressing necessity on a number of accounts. 


First and foremost is the propriety of appointing a man who 
by his own admission has dissembled, a man who has not told the 


truth about the leadership of this provincial administration, a 
Tan who-.seeks. to sit°°on ‘the quasi-judicial Ontario Municipal 
Board, a man who is, unfortunately, a self-confessed liar. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway, we are here to schedule and 
not get into the merits of any argument. I suspect you might be 
getting carried away on the merits of it. 


- 


Mr. Conway: We just want to indicate, in asking the 
committee to consider as a matter of urgent and pressing 
necessity, petition item G that is elaborated in the four motions 
I presented to you today. We think this is the committee where it 
ought to be discussed and deliberated. In view of the fact that 
the appointment has been made and is effective in about three 
months' time, we think the air must be cleared and it should be 
cleared here. 


We want those five witnesses: Mr. Morley Rosenberg, QC; Mr. 
William Hoskinson, QC; Mr. Edwin Goodwin, QC; Honourable Roy 
McMurtry, QC, the Attorney General; and Honourable William Davis, 
QC, the Premier, to attend at this committee to speak to what we 
think te’ ""a Matter Fore'"serious’ concern TasVat relates “toi the 
administration of justice. 


Once we get into the discussion, we are going to have to 
talk about the merits at some point. I can then perhaps speak at 
greater ‘length to getting this matter, as my -£iest ) motion 
indicates, as the first item of business following upon the 
aqispositioniof ’ Bree / 93 


Mr. Chairman: Are you speaking to that one only or are 
you speaking to all four? 


Mr. Conway: The motions are clearly a package. The first 
one is the covering motion and the second, third and fourth 
motions are subsidiary to the main motion, simply calling upon 
presentation by certain witnesses and the production of various 
papers and things. 


Mr. Chairman: To clarify, are you placing a ‘motion “at 
this time or are you having only a general discussion as! to 
scheduling? 


Mr. Conway: We want the motion to be formally considered 
here for purposes of scheduling. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you placed the motion then? 
Mr. Conway: Yes, the motions are formally placed. 
Mr. Chairman: The four from that package? 


Mr. Conway: Yes, the four si considered before the 
committee. If there can be an agreement-- 


Mr. Chairman: No, I suggest we would have to take the 
four motions one by one. I know there is a certain relevance to 
placing them together but I do not see how you can vote four 
motions at the same time. I think we better take your first motion 
by itself. 


Mr. Conway: i” would' dike’® the” * opportunity, at.** your 
direction, Mr. Chairman, to speak at some point specifically to 
that motion if that is going to be the Fubings 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. It is then recorded that you have 
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placed that motion in the context of a general overall scheduling 
discussion. Mr. Swart. 


ME.” Swan 2 Mr. = Chareman, “Jase .to toheniprioritiess: itistisscour 
view, and I think perhaps it is unanimous in this committee, that 
the nighest priority should be given to Bill 179. It is a matter 
of urgent public importance and a matter which is receiving the 
attention of the Legislature at this time. I think we would all 
agree that if it is referred to this committee, as it appears it 
will be, and if is referred shortly we should deal with that 
matter first. 


Pee absoum Wentekto!, say, tiehough ,asthatiaiwiths regardsetot the 
Rosenberg matter we too feel that should have high priority 
immediately after we finish our deliberations on Bill 179. It is a 
Matter of some significance, I suggest. It deals with the whole 
principles of democracy, the democratic process in our society; 
whether it has been distorted and whether it has been seriously 
Subverted; and whether we are going to take measures in this 
Legislature to ensure that this kind of thing does not happen 
again and to reprimand those who were a party to it happening this 
time. 


We, too, feel that witnesses should be brought before this 
committee and we should deal at some length with those matters: 
the involvement of the cabinet ministers and the Premier or other 
Conservative Party members with Mr. Rosenberg and his candidacy 
for the Conservative Party. It certainly would appear that he has 
perjured himself. 


Mri) Chairman?t OMr. ) Swart 0 samen: thing ip again.«¥:You ¢,are 
getting into the merits, you are getting into argument. May we 
restrict ourselves at the beginning. We will deal with the motion 
per se, and both Mr. Conway and you will get the opportunity to 
Speak again. Will you please address yourself to the order that we 
are going to deal with. If you're saying that you wish-- 


Mri Swart? In am. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but again, you were getting carried 
away into other areas. 


Mr. Swart: I suggest I waS not getting carried away in 
this matter. I think if we are going to set up the priorities we 
have to make some arguments with regard to the need for putting 
one item ahead of another item. In the case of the Rosenberg 
PeSuic, —ael sthink = ltis ise Oof Substantial, importance in the -whole 
democratic process and that it should be high on our list. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, now when you've said that-- 


Mreeeswaneracl. think «itis? Mmportant stoisputaedthat: argument 
forward. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Swart, when you have said that then 
you've said sufficient on the scheduling topic, that it is very 
high on your list and you would like it to come up following Bill 
L7.9'2 


Mr. Swart: .But. I .think it is importantasto. .JUSEL Eve my 
comments. If think it is important that we put forward the 
arguments as to why it should be high on the list. I do not intend 
to pursue it further, except to say that the democratic process 
may have been subverted. According to the first letter from Mr. 
Rosenberg, the democratic process was subverted. Therefore, I want 
to see the Rosenberg issue brought forward immediately after we 
deal withaBill’ L795 ifswerdondealLéwith Bikblbeld9. aif this;committee 
dogs notivdeali awithsiBplLl 179, w.then-I think, .the, Rosenberd. 1ssue 
should be the first issue before us. 


It was the New Democratic Party that felt strongly enough 
about this that we tabled the petition in the House to have that 
matter referred to this committee and we intend to pursue it to 
the full here. 


Mr. Chairman: What about the other matters? You haven't 
addressed yourself to Bill 11 or the Windsor bill or any of these 
others. Where do you wish those to take place? 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, it. is my: view that those §Dbiige 
to which we have given substantial attention up to this point, 
including Bill 11 and the Windsor bill--and I think I would put 
that ahead of Bill 11 because we can probably deal with it pretty 
quickly--should be put immediately after the other two items. 


Mr. /Mitchells:« Mr... Chairman, etin-*all:j dikelihood «sand here 
is no guestion in my mind, at least, the restraint bill is going 
to be referred to this committee. Obviously, like all members, we 
are not quite sure of the timing on that. 


10:30 a.m. 


You have clearly pointed out that we have authority at this 
time to sit only on Wednesdays. If that continues to be the case, 
I suggest that next Wednesday, based on your report on the city of 
Windsor bill, that is something we can deal with and get referred 
back to the Legislature, since it is only section 1 we have to 
deal with. There is no question that, if and when Bill 179 is 
referred, it will, of course, take priority. I-would: not want -to 
try to affix a time frame in dealing with that bill. 


With regard to the issue raised by the member for the 
Renfrew area--I cannot remember, Sean, whether it is north or 
south-- 


Mr. Conway: North will do just fine. 


Mr. Mitchell: --it is my understanding that the Attorney 
General has expressed a willingness to discuss the matter when we 
deal with his estimates. I don't disagree with the member that 
this 1s the committee, if the item is to be addressed, where it 
should be addressed, but during the estimates of the various 
ministries we have always let the discussion be relatively 
wide-ranging, and it is my humble opinion that we can guite well 
deal with the issue that has been referred by petition to this 
committee during the Attorney General's estimates. So I would say 
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that if Bill 179 is not referred, we should go immediately into 
the Attorney General's estimates. 


Me. -COGLEMans le pame SOPLY ,ueMbne (Mitchell, «f° was), distracted 
for one moment. Did you also refer to the city of Windsor bill? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes, on Wednesday, until such time as our 
sitting schedule is established. Since we can sit only on 
Wednesdays, and in the light of your comment about the city of 
Windsor bill, we could probably deal with that next Wednesday and 
get it out of the way. 


Mr. Chairman: What about Mississauga? 


Mr.ie oMitchells Yours have -«indicated,. Mr. Chairman, that 
there are some 13-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Mitchell: I am sorry, two additional groups want to 
see us. 


Mr. Chairman: At least two and possibly as many as four. 


Mrac Mitchell: J -don‘t think, we could near from. “them all 
on a Wednesday afternoon and have the necessary discussion that 
would: fiowyirromethat. tluathink »ehrankiy,. the-sother .bilis vwill nave 
to follow Bill 179 and the Attorney General's estimates, other 
than dealing with the city of Windsor bill to get that referred 
back. 


Mr..n, COhway: .My. intention. is to ,speak at some length to 
my motion. 


Mr. Chairman: May we finish our scheduling comments 
before you get into your argument? 


Mr... Laughren:..Mr...Chairman,:l..want...to Speak, in .Support 
of the priorities that have been talked about already. I don't 
think there is anybody on the committee who does not understand 
the seriousness of the Rosenberg question. At the appropriate 
time, I hope the member from Renfrew will accept the friendly 
amendment to have added to the name of Mr. Morley Rosenberg the 
names of Vern Singer and Phil Givens, because I believe that is 
when that’ nasty process began of undermining the democratic 
process in this provice. 


ewrtranot move cam amenament iat this time, -Dutesd~COm think 
that as we get into debate on the motion there should be an 
amendment to this covering motion to include Mr. Singer, who was 
appointed to the Ontario Municipal Board, and Mr. Givens, who was 
appointed chairman ene the Metropolitan Board of Police 
Commissioners. 


I underline the importance of the order, to let Bill 179 
come first, then the Morley Rosenberg, Vern Singer and Phil Givens 
motion. I hope the member from Renfrew will see that as a friendly 
amendment. We could then add to the list of witnesses those other 
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two persons who, I think, could help the committee investigate 
this whole guestion of appointments and rewards. 


i think that is, ferrabily important. It.1sS nor Ssimpty ao case 
of whether they happen to be Conservative candidates or whether 
they happen to be former Liberal candidates. I don't think it is 
simply rhetoric to say that the democratic process is being abused 
when these kinds of practices occur. I listened very carefully to 
Mr. Conway's eloguent plea and I am sure he would agree that is, 
indeed, given the principle at stake here, a friendly amendment. 


Mr. Elston: Mr. Chairman, it is obvious*’t@*-us™ a -chac 
Bill 179 must come first, but-in .terms of our trying tovorder our 
business I do think we ought to deal with the motion of Mr. Conway 
in a substantive way. Until we know whether the committee is going 
to look upon the motion favourably, we are left in the lurch in 
trying to order the other business. I have no hesitation about 
bringing the Windsor bill back next Wednesday, for instance, if 
the committee should decide at this point it does not wish to deal 
with the Morley Rosenberg question. 


I think, however, in terms of our priorities, we might very 
well, if we are going to deal with the Rosenberg question here, 
deal with it straight away so that other acceptable candidates for 
the position Mr. Rosenberg might be assuming could be checked into 
before the January 3 date. I feel that right now what we are doing 
is beating around the real issue, which is whether this committee 
will, entertain” the ordering’ or “chis particulars pOrclon «Of ea Toirr 
business, because it really is the justice committee's business to 
check into this. 


With due respect, and I probably will speak a little longer 
later on to Mr. Mitchell's point about seeking the Attorney 
General's estimates as a proper forum. I don't think we have ever 
been able to request witnesses from anywhere other than within the 
ministry, and it is guite clear to me that the witnesses you would 
have from within the ministry are not competent to comment on many 
of the pieces of information that have become public through the 
media and otherwise in the Rosenberg issue. I do think we ought to 
get to the merits of the particular motion so that we can know for 
sure we have a definite number of items to consider in our order 
of business. 


Mr. Chairman: Does anyone else wish to speak to the 
scheduling before we get into Mr. Conway's profound thoughts and 
argument? 


Mr. McLean: I would like to hear what Mr. Conway has to 
say and then I will determine in my own mind whether it should be 
revised or not. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. I can summarize then. It appears 
that the opposition ranks wish the Rosenberg matter to follow the 
restraint matter, and the only person who has suggested otherwise 
is Mr. Mitchell, who wishes to come on with the private bills in 
place and then the Attorney General's estimates following the 
restraint bill. 
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Mrwe McLean: © He’ =could): probably: tell- us’. dn’ fives: or<> LO 
Minutes. 


Mr. Conway: I think the member for Simcoe East raises a 
SO0d,. uaiorese Itecon toelicends LoO-~gosason vate great “length on™ the 
Subject. It 1S my understanding, and perhaps the member for 
Carleton (Mr. Mitchell) has this understanding as well, that when 
this committee meets again next week it will have Bill 179 before 
it. That iS my appreciation of the intra-party dialogue that was 
Ongoing aS I came here this morning at 10 o'clock. I am assuming 
that next Wednesday the committee will be charged with dealing 
Wikthentil Li es Le walle to thank my £rreng Lrom Nickel “selt” for his 
always interesting intervention in the parliamentary debate. 


I brought with me this morning and placed in the possession 
of the clerk a little compendium, largely of press reports, not 
all of which are from the great metropolitan community in which we 
now find ourselves. I think it will allow members of the committee 
and others who have an interest in this matter to acquaint 
themselves with the range of debate concerning the appointment of 
Mr. Morley Rosenberg, QC, mayor of the great city of Kitchener, to 
the Ontario Municipal Board, effective January 3, 1983. The clerk 
is now distributing those. 


LO. 40 tas. 


In my comments I am going to try to deal directly with the 
Main points, as my colleagues and I see them. There is in the 
compendium a copy of the letter written on June 18, 1982, on the 
official stationery of the mayor's office in Kitchener. I took 
some interest in noting their motto, "Ex industria prosperitas," 
Whicheitransiates -to,) “Out of: industry’ comes prosperity.” It is 
hard to imagine anyone who could be more involved with that hope 
than the mayor of Kitchener, based on the letter which follows 
that heading. It has been read by members before. 


What makes this situation involving Mr. Rosenberg different 
from other cases that have already been touched upon here today is 
the fact that there is on the public record a letter written by a 
man learned in the ways of politics, government and as a Queen's 
Counsel, learned in the law. 


I know that you, Mr. Chairman, as well as my colleagues the 
member for Huron-Bruce (Mr. Elston) and the member for yYorkview 
(Mr. Spensieri), as three members of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada have a particular interest in this matter and I am going to 
touch upon that momentarily. 


The letter from Mayor Rosenberg dated June 18, 1982, 
published. in the Toronto Star, is unfortunately and however 
unhappily for Mr. Rosenberg, very straightforward. He says: 


"As you will recall, Mr. Premier, I was encouraged in the 
fall. of 1980 to’ ‘join the Conservative Party and to be the 
Conservative candidate in the March 1981 election. 


ut dids somon ethes basis: ‘that sif-2 Joste the <election,: would 
be assured of a provincial judgeship, reasonably after the 
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election and certainly before the end of my term as mayor. 


"This assurance was given to me by the local Conservative 
office, in particulars Mr) Hoskinson, and. slater confirmed at a 
dinner meeting in Toronto with Mr. Eddie Goodman. It was further 
confirmed, Mr. Premier, at the dinner meeting you had when you 
visited Kitchener.” 


I cannot resist reading the penultimate paragraph: 


"Sir, the slogan of the provincial campaign promoted during 
the 1981 election was, 'Keep the promise.' I am appealing to you, 
Mr. Premier, 'to keep the promise' with regard to my appointment 
to the bench. 


"My very best personal regards and keep up the good work in 
Toronto. 


"Sincerely yours, Morley A. Rosenberg." 


I. want. to. put, this. in context. This Sis noc. some, pecpivce. 
With all due respect to my friend the member for Nickel Belt (Mr. 
Laughren), this is a very active, prominent, long-term political 
activist, a man who in-1963 ran as a New Democrat against the then 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. John Wintermeyer. In 1967, he went 
so far as to have a victory parade down King Street in the great 
city of Kitchener having, on early returns, been unofficialy 
declared the New Democratic member-elect for Kitchener. In 1975, 
he ran aS a New Democrat against my colleague the member for 
Kitchener-Wilmot (Mr. Sweeney). In 1965, he ran federally as a New 
Democrat in Kitchener and again in 1968. 


This is a man who has served his municipality for nine 
years. He has a long involvement municipally. He ran five times. 
He is a member of the bar and somebody who clearly by virtue of 
his past experience and as a member of the law society and as 
Morley Rosenberg QC is presumably somebody who can be taken at his 
word. 


He wrote a very careful letter which within days he 
disavowed entirely. We are left with a very difficult situation. 
Either we have to believe what he set down very carefully in print 
on June 18--and I might add, I draw members to the very first page 
of the compendium which quotes Mr. Rosenberg and others on August 
ll. It says, "Three local sources who asked not to be identified 
Said Tuesday they have heard the rumour..." of the appointment. It 
goes on, "In recent months the mayor has privately told some 
associates in municipal and legal circles that he was expecting to 
be named a judge at either the federal or provincial level." 


On August 13, the Kitchener-Waterloo Record said: "A local 
provincial Tory said Thursday that Rosenberg has made it known 
among Conservatives that the OMB position is the one he wants. 
‘The mayor feels he was promised some type of government 
appointment when he ran for the Conservatives in the provincial 
election of March 1981,' the source said." 


So not only do we have what he says in his letter of June 
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18, but we have press statements that precede that publication by 
a month which are quoting the mayor as saying that a deal was made 
and he wasS waiting in anxious expectation for his reward. 


At any rate, he holds a press conference to completely 
disavow the thrust of his June 18 letter. We are then left with 
this ubunhappy = Ssitvation of Ya “man” who’ *clearly ;**ptbliely and 
completely contradicts himself. He says he was confused and 
frustrated, this long-term member of the political community and 
this distinguished member of the Law Society of Upper Canada, Mr. 
Morley A. Rosenberg, QC. 


I ask) -you,.« what} are .we ©to:-make of this? Clearly and 
UNncOrtunacely, .the man has not “told “the * truth. » Ir “might offend 
people when I suggest that I personally believe every single 
syllable in Mr. Rosenberg's June 18, 1982, letter. I believe it 
chapter and verse because I know the degree to which the 
Conservative dynasty will go in this province when it is after its 
Majority mandate. As someone once wrote, perfidious Albion has no 
permanent friends nor permanent enemies, just permanent interests. 
The permanent interest of the Conservative Party in Ontario is to 
Maintain itself in permanent majority government at Queen's Park. 


AS a private member in the opposition, I want to simply say 
that I believe that letter in all respects. Others will obviously 
want to disagree with me. But the question that makes’ the 
Rosenberg case different, it seems to me, is that we have on the 
record the protestation of this particular applicant which in 
varying degrees clearly contradicts itself. 


It seems to me that we have a couple of questions. Either 
the letter of June 18 is true, as I believe it is, or the denial 
Made a few weekS ago in Kitchener by the mayor, which was 
absolute, is true. It is certainly the case that both cannot be 
true. So the question before us is, do we want to have a 
self-confessed liar appointed to a quasi-judicial board? I think 
in the administration of justice, we cannot have that. 


To explore further the circumstances that surrounded this 
unhappy tale, it is our view that Mr. Rosenberg, who refused to 
answer any questions at his press conference in Kitchener some 
weekS ago, must be brought here to tell this committee, and 
through this committee the people of Ontario, exactly what 
happened. Similarly, since they are clearly implicated in the 
letter of June 18, we must have Mr. Hoskinson, the Attorney 
General and the Premier. 


I want to mention to you, Mr. Chairman, another concern is 
the urgency of an appointment that takes effect in a couple of 
months. That is something I want to recommend to everyone's 
attention. I believe we have an obligation to clear the air on 
this subject before that appointment takes effect at that time. 
Quite frankly, we do not imagine that we would need an undue 
amount of time in this committee to deal with the issue at hand. 
We think we could serve notice to the involved parties that we 
would olikenithemuro attendwto-telk* their storys tne tull\ asi toewhat 
happened and we could deliberate reasonably quickly on that 
subject. 
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There is that matter in the letter which makes it abundantly 
clear that according to Mr. Rosenberg, to guote that paragraph, i 
did so"--meaning after a 20-year affiliation with the New 
Democratic Party in this province, he changed his colours in 
1980-81 to run for the Conservatives provincially in Kitchener in 
March 1981--"on the basis that if I lost the election I would be 
assured of a provincial judgeship reasonably after the election 
and certainly before the end of my term as mayor." 


L0350 asm. 


From time to time I take the Criminal Code home with me to 
read at my leisure. During the course of the Rosenberg matter I 
happened to be reading Martin's Annual Criminal Code, 1981, 
section 114, from page 105, which follows. I know you, Sir, as a 
member in good standing of the Oxford bar will have a particular 
interest in this section. 


Mr. Brandt: A QC. Do not forget that. 


Mr. Conway: Indeed, a QC. I thank the former mayor of 
Sarnia who knows more perhaps about the individual than a lot of 
us, though as a former resident of Kitchener, I remember Mr. 
Rosenberg with some degree of personal interest. 


Section 114 of the Criminal Code, under the heading, 
Influencing or Negotiating Appointments or Dealing in Offices, 
reads as follows: 


"Every one who (a) receives, agrees to receive, gives or 
procures to be given, directly or indirectly, a reward, advantage 
or benefit of any kind as consideration for co-operation, 
assistance or exercise of influence to secure the appointment of 
any person to an office; (b) solicits, recommends or negotiates in 
any Manner with respect to an appointment to or resignation from 
an office, -in “expectation of “a direct or indirece _rewara,; 
advantage or benefit; or (c) keeps without lawful authority, the 
proof: ,of- which lies...upon him, ..a place for.» transacting or 
negotiating any business relating to (i) the filling of vacancies 
in, Offices, (ii). Bethe sale (of” purchase wo.) Offices, 7) On iKia2) 
appointments to or resignations from offices, is guilty of an 
indictable offence and is liable to imprisonment for five years." 


It seems to me as a member of this Legislature, who is not a 
member of any bar, that we have the added responsibility, in the 
interests of the administration of justice, to assure ourselves in 
this particular matter concerning Mr. Rosenberg's letter and his 
subsequent appointment that section 114 of the Criminal Code has 
not been violated in any way. It seems to me that there is a 


fairly strong prima facie case that there is a worry if not a 
violation. 


I would want in the presence of the distinguished members of 
the bar, Mr. Morley Rosenberg, QC, Mr. Edwin Goodman, QC, the 
Attorney General, Mr. McMurtry, QC, the Premier (Mr. Davis) and 
Mr. William Hoskinson, QC, to say nothing of the chairman and 
others of this committee, to satisfy myself and the public at 
large that there is not a violation in that respect. 


BS 


As well, I was reading the other day the Professional 
Conduct Handbook of the Law Society of Upper Canada. I will not 
bore you, Mr. Chairman, or the member for Simcoe East (Mr. McLean) 
with -ai‘long recitation.® I ‘:want simply to “note “for the “public 
record that in the law society's handbook for the professional 
conduct of its many members in Ontario there are two rules that I 
think we have to also consider in this respect. 


"Rule 9, The Lawyer in Public Office: The lawyer who holds 
DUBLIGINOEf tce shoul dis sins.thes ‘discharge: of. "his official "duties, 
adhere to standards of conduct as high as those which these rules 
require of a lawyer in the practice of law. 


"Rule 12, The Lawyer and the Administration of Justice: The 
lawyer should encourage public respect for and try to improve the 
administration of justice." 


It seems to me that both the Criminal Code and that 
professional conduct handbook require, as an absolute minimum, 
that this Legislature invite these five principals, members of the 
bar in this province, to speak to this serious matter of public 
concern to satisfy our interest that (a) the Criminal Code has not 
been broken and (b) the ethical standards of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada have been maintained. 


The public out there is left with the situation where it 
certainly appears, not on the basis of rumour, of corridor gossip 
Or Of political speculation of what might be or what might have 
been, but to be a bald case as presented by the mayor of 
Kitchener, Mr. Morley Rosenberg, in that letter of June 18, 1982, 
where he sets out very carefully his interpretation of events. I 
do not believe that the members for Simcoe East (Mr. McLean), 
Cochrane North (Mr. Piché), Lincoln (Mr. Andrewes), Brantford (Mr. 
Gillies) and Carleton (Mr. Mitchell) can live as good citizens of 
this province with the idea that we have appointed a man who, 
however frustrated and however confused, lied his way to the 
quasi-judicial Ontario Municipal Board. 


It seems to me that as a committee charged with the 
administration of justice we have a first-order obligation, all of 
us, to clear the air on this subject by drawing together the 
Principals as witnesses in this room at an early opportunity; to 
afford them the opportunity to clear their names and reputations, 
which I think have been in some serious way compromised by this 
whole affair, and to satisfy the public that offices of this kind 
are not for sale in this province, that they have not been sold in 
this case, and if they have, as the indication certainly would 
have one believe, that Mr. Rosenberg, as I believe--and I do not 
want to be unduly harsh on the mayor of Kitchener--has clearly and 
publicly by his conduct disgualified himself from serving on any 
judicial or guasi-judicial board. 


As a committee for the administration of justice, I would 
hope that in a gentlemanly and tripartisan way we could agree this 
morning that this is a matter of urgent and pressing necessity 
because the mayor's letter of June 18, 1982, makes it that; that 
we should get on with the business of clearing the air as soon as 
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possible and the only reasonable and practical way to do that is 
to accept my motions and to proceed to arrange for such time as 
can be afforded in this committee, taking into account the chair 
and the five witnesses I would like to have called. 


Mr. Gillies: Mr. Chairman, I° “wotlld “like to" tsay) ehates 
Share some of Mr. Conway's concern. I think there are specific 
questions about this appointment that could well be answered, but 
I would suggest to Mr. Conway that, as my colleague has already 
said, these guestions could with some dispatch be dealt with 
during the estimates of the Ministry of the Attorney General, 
which this committee could order before it immediately after the 
consideration of the restraint bill. 


I have listened very carefully to Mr. Conway's arguments and 
I view them, let me say, with some scepticism. I would have to say 
that for a member of the Liberal Party to come up in such ire over 
a guestion of patronage is of some surprise to me. Normally, when 
I hear the subject of patronage raised to me by a member of the 
Liberal-Party it is.by way of providing instruction: 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, ona point of" privilege: 1 do 
not want to interrupt my friend from Brantford as he is most 
interesting to listen to, but I thought I made it very clear that 
my point was not at all concerned with patronage which I, as much 
as he, appreciate is part of the system. The issue I am most 
concerned about is the appointment of a self-confessed liar to a 
quasi-judicial board in this province. That is the issue I think 
the committee must seize immediately in the public interest. 


Mr... Gillies: Okay. ..1 accept: “that, «Mr. -Conway ,esouL ee 
think you have raised the larger issue of patronage. If I may 
Pursue the argument I was making, I would indeed view this with 
somewhat greater degree of seriousness, I would view it with less 
scepticism, if it were not put forward by a member of the Liberal 
Party... I have : just™ drawn up) oa list by “virtue: ofr myseoun 
recollection in recent ‘history. Tf “as a‘ committee “of *7this 
Legislature we want to consider this whole area, then I would 
suggest that we might also want to talk about Bryce Mackasey and 
his appointment to Air Canada. We might want to talk about Jack 
Horner. 


ll a.m. 


As my friend from the New Democratic Party mentioned, we 
might indeed want to talk to Mr. Vern Singer and Mr. Phil Givens. 
We might want to talk to Peter Stollery. I might even suggest that 
when Mr. Stollery came before the committee, we might even want to 
call the entire Senate of Canada. 


When my colleague from Renfrew raises this issue as a matter 
of urgent and pressing public business, he suggests that something 
exceptional, something unprecedented has occurred. As we all know, 
looking through the annals of both the federal government and 
other administrations, this is something that is Ongoing. I am not 
Saying it is right. I am not saying it is proper, but I accept, as 
does my friend the member for Renfrew North, that it is Part of 
the system. 
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I don't want to pillory the mayor of Kitchener for taking 
part in the system. If the committee wants to examine the system 
and condemn it, then I support that entirely. However, I am just 
looking through some of the supportive material that Mr. Conway 
has provided Eor us, and I see an article in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record in which members of Kitchener city 
council were surveyed on this matter. If I may quote from the 
article, "Every alderman surveyed agreed that Rosenberg deserved 
his appointment announced recently," that is, his appointment to 
the Ontario Municipal Board. 


They go on in various guotes throughout the article to talk 
about his experience, to talk about his years of political 
activity, as has been pointed out, most of them not with the party 
with which I am affiliated. On its merits, I don't think there is 
cause for this committee to consider the qualifications of Mr. 
Rosenberg to accept the appointment. It seems to be accepted by 
his peers and his colleagues in Kitchener-Waterloo that the man is 
a suitable appointment for the Ontario Municipal Board. I don't 
see the necessity for this committee to make an issue of that. 


Basically, that is the point I wanted to make. Mr. Conway 
raises an interesting point. There are specific guestions about 
this appointment I think could well be answered. This committee 
has the opportunity in the very near future to have the Attorney 
General before it for a period of some considerable hours. I 
forget how many hours off the top of my head. 


Interjection: Fifteen or some hours. 


Mr. Gillies: There will be 15 or 20 hours of estimates 
during which any member of this committee would have the 
opportunity to review this matter and voice his concerns with the 
Attorney General. Beyond that, I would say merely this: If we are 
going to condemn Mr. Rosenberg for participating in the system, I 
do not support the resolutions put forward by my friend in the 
Liberal Party. If, on the broader plane, this committee sees part 
of its responsibility to the democratic system and to our system 
of government to examine this whole area--not to put a fine point 
on it and to condemn a man who has been touted by his peers as a 
very reasonable, proper and qualified appointment-- 


Mr. Laughren: Are you saying it is the whole system? 


Mr. Gillies: If we're going to look at the whole area, 
then I would support it. If we are going to attempt to pillory a 
man who in a very controversial, yes, but widely accepted 
appointment, if we are going to try to condemn him for taking part 
in a system which my colleague has stated somewhat earlier is 
ongoing-- 


Mee Conway vaerubbic oalyingy 1s = not (part= of 7thet system: 
That's the difference. 


Mr. Gillies: Again, Mov Conway, you said somewhat 
earlier that you considered Mr. Rosenberg may have perjured 
himself. You have called him a liar. That is a guestion that could 
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be brought forward during the estimates of the Attorney General 
and discussed with the minister responsible £or these 
appointments. On the face of it, I think Mr. Rosenberg is being 
made the scapegoat for the system. I do not support the honourable 
member's resolutions. 


Mr... Swart: I. guess/1L. would’, Like “‘to-= first = détermine ~ our 
procedures here. Have these two speeches been to the resolution 1? 
Is that the resolution we have before us? 


Mr. Chairman: That is correct. 


Mrs Swarts: It has been moved and we have before us 
resolution 1? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Swart: I just want to assure myself of that. Then I 
want to speak to that resolution. I have to say I am somewhat 
concerned with the comments of the member for Brantford in two or 
three respects. First, I have a concern that he accepts the 
political patronage process as something that-- 


Mr. Gillies: I. am sorry, "Mr. “Swart, that. We ynoterat Said 
what I said. I said if we were going to consider the area as a 
whole, then af would certainly support the committee's 
consideration of that. 


Mr. Swart: Let me finish. I am somewhat concerned that 
he accepts political patronage as part of the whole political 
process and he says he recognizes that it is part of the whole 
political process. I do not think I am putting words into your 
mouth when I say that. 


It seems to me that we do not and should not accept this as 
part of the political process. In fact, it is something that we as 
leaders in the democratic process should condemn. The reason we 
have not is that you cannot get your finger on it very often. 
Surely you must recognize that. You suspect it. But whether that 
person has been appointed to a job because of his abilities or 
because he was a member of the government prior to this time or 
because he was a candidate, you cannot determine that. 


But now we have something before us in the form of a letter 
that we can. Surely, therefore, we should be investigating that 
matter. What we have before us is overwhelming prima facie 
evidence that here a person got a job because he wasS a 
Conservative candidate. As has been stated, either he lied in the 
letter or he lied in his denial. It is one or the other. Surely 
you must want to go in depth to find that out. Surely we do not 
want to somehow or other have a whitewash and not determine that 
situation, a man who is now in a very serious position within the 
provincial government, a position where he has very serious 
responsibilities. 


We ought to find out whether that man has lied. We know he 
has lied, whether in the letter or whether he lied afterwards, and 
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surely if he did lie afterwards, he should be discharged from that 
positionssor if «what he said aim the.sletter was the truth, then 
with respect to those who are responsible for giving that promise, 
first, it should be known and, second, they should be reprimanded 
by perhaps a variety of means, most of all by the public. We have 
to determine it. 


I agree with you entirely that perhaps we should broaden it 
to determine whether we can now, because we have this evidence 
before us, find out there has been other political patronage as 
well, whether promises have been made. If people resigned from a 
seat in the Legislature and were going to get jobs, then that 
should be determined. I agree with you. We have already said we 
would like to broaden this, but let us not evade this key issue 
when we now have before us what appears to be evidence that the 
political patronage process has been used almost in its worst form. 


I am surprised that the member for Brantford would suggest 
we should do this in estimates. Surely he must know there is no 
room for resolutions in estimates. We do not have witnesses before 
us in estimates. How would we get to the bottom of this issue if 
we tried to deal with it in estimates? The reason the NDP had it 
referred to this committee was so we could do a full investigation 
and call the witnesses before us as suggested in the resolution we 
have. 


I look at this resolution and resolution 1 is a very simple, 
straightforward resolution we have before us. It simply says that 
we deal with this matter in this committee, that we conduct an 
inguiry, as was the intent of the petition before the Legislature, 
and we give it priority after Bill 179. I see nothing else in this 
except that. Surely, whether it is a calling of witnesses or 
anything else, we can determine that in the other resolutions. If 
we want to add some witnesses or anything else, we can determine 
that in the other resolutions, but we are establishing the 
priority that this is a serious matter in this resolution. 


I want to say very frankly to my colleagues in the 
Conservative Party that if this inguiry does not proceed, and does 
not proceed as an open and full inguiry in depth into this 
situation, the Conservative government is going to be accused, and 
rightly so, of a coverup. I use that word advisedly. If the 
Conservative members here genuinely want to get to the bottom of 
the blatant political patronage that is charged here, then we are 
going to have a full and open investigation. We are quite prepared 
to broaden it, and I think perhaps it should be broadened. But let 
uS not go the other route and delegate it to estimates or 
something of that nature so we cannot have a full inquiry. 


Mr weeblstoneuseMr oeChairman,. wery, «briefly, I made some 
comments relevant to Mr. Mitchell's earlier suggestion, which was 
picked. up, s.by.eMr ..Gidsliies,ssthatyiwe deale<«withselthis. matter in 
committee. I am pleased that the member for Welland-Thorold has 
also made some comments on that. 


Some of us who have been on the standing committee of 
administration of justice for well over a year understand that the 
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time for estimates is preciously limited in dealing with matters 
that are before us in regard to the allocation of funds. Sometimes 
we do try to pick up on threads of issues, which have been buried 
under the weight of the majority government we have come to Know 
over this past year or so, and it is the only opportunity we have 
of bringing those matters back into the public attention. 


However, in this particular case, and in those other cases 
as well, there is very little latitude to move in terms of 
bringing the people who really count before us, the members of the 
justice committee, and hence very little opportunity for’ us'’te 
bring before the public those people and their testimony to us, 
which would be most relevant to the people out there who are 
affected by those issues. I can only mention a couple of issues. 
Maybe I should just mention one, Re-Mor, which is probably the 
best example I can think of and which we dealt with on several 
occasions. 


Mr. Swart: They’ tried ¢ to’ "hide. that. "one." g.ecrimates, 
too, if you remember. 


Mr. Elston: Yes. We followed the procedure that was set 
out by the member for Carleton, that is, we raised the matter of 
Re-Mor during estimates. It was buried from the point of view that 
we were unable to get to those people who knew the most about the 
whole situation. 


We cannot convince the public, who are most affected by the 
public appearances of this OMB member-designate, that his role now 
will be of any benefit to them because the suspicion will always 
be there that someone has, or could, offer him something when he 
is carrying out his function on that quasi-judicial board. 


I perused the Ontario Municipal Board Act and saw some of 
the guidelines that are set out for gualifications of a member. It 
is quite apparent, from the particular sections in that bill, that 
every effort is made to try to ensure that the members who are 
appointed to that board divest themselves of all possible 
conflicts. But here we have in front of the public a letter 
saying: "Yes, you were able to buy me off by offering me a promise 
to the bench. Now please come through with my appointment. Please 
keep the promise." 


Even though the man has now come out and said publicly that 
he lied in that letter, the thoughts are still with us. What is 
this man is going to do when he gets into a very difficult 
Situation where there are competing interests, or whatever? Is he 
going to become so frustrated and overburdened by the office, the 
long hours and the hardships of travel, when he is doing his 
circle just north of Moosonee or wherever he may be assigned to 
relieve the pressures of the public glare, that he will again 
begin imagining possible ways oof alleviating his current 
difficulties? I cannot think of anything more appropriate than to 
use the public forum of the justice committee, which is charged 
with ensuring that the quality and administration of our justice 
system is not being subverted in some manner. 
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As was set out earlier, in this particular situation we have 
the clearest of indications of the type of violation that is so 
much despised. There is an example in the Criminal Code, section 
114, which says that you can be imprisoned for five years if you 
PErOCULRG JOr “attempt to =procure an office or i1f£..you try to accept 
the reward of an office for being involved in that process. Unlike 
some others, I do not recognize that as any indication that our 
society accepts the process of offering offices to individuals 
when it may be apparent to the public that a sacrificial candidate 
is reguired in a given riding. That is hardly playing the game. 
There are many individuals who have played the game to the hilt in 
terms of honesty and integrity and have worked hard and long 
without significant benefit in financial reward. They have served 
their community very well and done very well in the field of 
Municipal politics. They have not changed their partisan colour or 
stripe because they saw a better reward somewhere down the road. 


I feel we had best get to the bottom of this situation in 
this committee since the letter has come to the public's 
attention. I could well quote a colleague of ours who is also a 
member of the Conservative Party. Maybe it shows what is thought 
about the whole process when it goes afoul. I quote the Tory MPP, 
Morley Kells, from Humber. He says: "It stinks. It's the kind of 
thing that should never go on, not with appointments as senior as 
the bench or with any other senior government appointments for 
that matter." He is one Conservative who agrees that this sort of 
thing should not go on, and I suppose he may want to chat with the 
Premier so they can round out their differences of opinion on that 
matter. 


The same article in which Mr. Kells was quoted gives a list 
of other people who received appointments, but there is nothing to 
indicate up front that they were co-opted from a former position 
with the suggestion that they might be rewarded for a change of 
heart or for taking a certain course of action, not like the 
Situation here at all. Sally Barnes was a former press secretary 
to Mr. Davis. She served a long time, but there is no indication 
she wrote a begging letter saying, "Mr. Premier, I am very 
frustrated being your press secretary and I require something 
better to end my frustration in your service." John Adams is a 
former civil servant and was the Tory candidate in Scarborough 
West in the 1981 provincial election. There is no indication that 
he wrote a letter anything close to the type of letter Mr. 
Rosenberg wrote. 


Lt720ea em. 


In this particular situation, we do have that clear, now 
public evidence which does suggest there was a buying out. I do 
not see how anyone with any degree of perception of the reality of 
the operation of estimates could dare suggest that we can have a 
full and complete airing of the types of charges that were 
levelled through that letter and then later at the press 
conference where a short retraction and apology were provided. I 
think those people are labouring under a very great misconception 
of how this committee has been operated by the members that 
dominate it. 
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Mr. Mitchell: It strikes me, based on the statements the 
member for Renfrew North made, and I am paraphrasing of course, he 
believes the letter of June 18. In light of the comments made by 
the member for Welland-Thorold, I feel they have made up their 
minds at this point as to what is factual and what is not. 


I suggest at the same time that all the information provided 
by the member for Renfrew North is all the information one really 
needs to make a decision, but if they wish to pursue the matter 
further they can do so in the estimates of the Attorney General. I 
do not feel that any calling of witnesses will change their minds 
at all when all of their statements are in the package that was 
provided to us. 


To use the words of the member for Brantford, I feel it 
would wind up as a pillory session. It has been indicated at least 
to me that they will be able to ask whatever guestions they choose 
to ask of the Attorney General who is responsible for the 
appointments while we deal with his estimates. At that time, I 
feel they will be able to get further elaboration on the comments 
that have been made up to this point. 


Mr. Laughren: It is too bad that what is unfolding is 
unfolding. Obviously the government members intend to bury this 
issue or try to. 


What bothers me a great deal is the nature of the OMB 
itself. Most of us recognize the OMB as being that quasi-judicial 
body that reviews major planning decisions and municipal 
expenditures. I always thought one reason it was established was 
to remove it from the heat and the immediacy of the municipality 
involved and from the influence of local, provincial and federal 
politicians in the area. I always thought that was the purpose of 
the OMB. It was set up as a guasi-judicial body for that purpose. 
That was one of the main reasons it was established in its present 
form. 


If one accepts that is the role of the OMB, and I think it 
is, then surely you would be very cautious about any appointments 
to ‘it’ “son that#iyou,) -did not Siniweffectsndtakeouiteaback btosuthat 
community or to people who might, even indirectly, have a vested 
interest in decisions it would make. That is terribly important if 
the OMB is to function without being tainted and without a cloud 
OVEr 1it% 


I ask the government members, do you really believe that any 
decision made by the OMB of which Mr. Rosenberg is a part will not 
be guestioned? Do you really believe from this point on that any 
decision he makes on a major planning issue or expenditures will 
not be guestioned? You might wish it otherwise, but that is what 
will happen. You cannot turn the clock back in that regard, no 
matter whether a statement in that letter is true or not. You 
Simply cannot do that; the die is cast. 


_ <I would remind you too that you can try to deal with it 
during the estimates with the Attorney General if you like, but 
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that is not going to get you many answers. Mr. Rosenberg has 
refused to answer any questions following his press conference. He 
did not answer them that day and I do not believe he has answered 
any since then. So you are not going to get any answers from the 
Attorney General. 


How do you expect us to regard your position when we know, 
and you know, that nothing is going to flow from being it dealt 
with in the estimates. No light will be shed. You will not feel 
assured that justice has taken place. You will feel uncomfortable 
with that for a long, long time, not so much with your decision as 
with the questions that will always be swirling about the OMB and 
appointments to it. 


I do not mean to preach to you, but quite frankly I think 
you are doing yourselves a disservice by refusing to support his 
motion. Surely government members have even more to gain by having 
the air cleared than do the opposition members, if you want to put 
it in a highly partisan and political context. 


Mr. Conway: The man impugned. the integrity of the 
Premier, for heaven's sake. 


Mr. Laughren: That is right. It seems to me that neither 
the process nor the government itself is being well served if we 
try to bury it in the estimates of the Attorney General. You know 
and I know that is not going to reveal or shed any light on the 
issue. I really think you should reassess what you are attempting 
to do here, and which you have the power and the numbers to do, 
because I think you are not doing either what is proper or what in 
the long run will serve you and your party well. 


Mie errriress) fl wills be wprier.. Io think! %a., Eew of the 
comments made by some of my friends opposite do bear looking at 
and some degree of refutation. First of all, I really do take 
issue with one of the comments made by Mr. Swart in which he said 
I had said I supported or endorsed or suggested that I supported 
Or endorsed a system of patronage. 


Mr. Swart: As part of the system. 

Mr. Gillies: I think if you review what I said, it was 
that I accept it as a fact of life. That does not mean that I like 
it. That, sir, I think is a very different issue. 


Mr. Swart: I do not accept it. 


Mr. Gillies: That, sir, is a very different issue from 
the motion before us. 


It has also been suggested by one or two members that this 
is purely and simply a case of an appointment made for partisan 


reasons as opposed to an appointment made with due consideration 
to the gualifications of the appointee. 


Mr. Conway: Who said that? 


Mr. Gillies: I believe Mr. Swart said it. 


a 


Interjection: Did you say that? I did not hear you say 
that. 


Mr. Gillies: I am sorry. I will check the record. 


Mr. Swart: i had it written down but forgot to mention 
LES 


Mr. “Gibites: "1 witlScheck the record *on thatx 
Mr. Swart: But now I am going to refer it. 


Mr. Gillies: Now you are going to refer to it. I flushed 
it out of you anyway. I do not think that is a widely held view. 
As I said earlier, when the colleagues of the mayor of Kitchener 
on his council were contacted about this matter, they were 
unanimous. Whatever their criticisms of the process or the 
possible embarrassment, they were unanimous in this article to 
which I refer in saying, "Every alderman surveyed agreed that 
Rosenberg deserved his recently announced government appointment 
to the OMB." So again I am not Sure that argument particularly 
holds water. 


I guess the very crux of what I want to say is this, and of 
course I was not here: Why did the members of the government not 
hear such righteous indignation from members of the opposition at 
the time of the appointment of Mr. Vernon Singer or-- 


Mr. Conway: Be careful. 


Mr. Gillies: --at the time of the appointment of Mr. 
Phil Givens? 


Mr. Conway: You were not here, Phil. We will not hold 
you accountable for this. 


Mr. Laughren: There was not the evidence there is in 
this case. 


Mr. Gillies: Why was there not the push for an inquiry 
into the appointment of Mr. Walter Pitman? 


Mr. Conway: Read the speeches, for heaven's sake. 


Mr Gillies<s:) With) ‘respect, Mr.0 .Conway, #1 do. nNoOtustorn. 
you appeared before the justice committee at that time suggesting 
that there should be an inquiry into one of those appointments. 


Mr. Conway: Others suggested that and, as my friend the 
member for Nickel Belt says, there certainly was not this kind of 
incriminating material on which a justice committee concerned with 
evidence would want to have before proceeding. 


Mr Gillies: Perhaps, but none the less it brings me back 
to-- 


Mr. Conway: Read Ed Ziemba's speeches and you will-- 


Zo 


Mi .ce ME CChe ul: "With ~ respect; oSean,.- “if. To" «may) anterject, 
Murray referred to the Astra/Re-Mor Situation. It was the federal 
government which directed that their people, whom we wished to see 
at this committee, would not appear. 


TS eh a oe 


Ma Gllites¢.eseannzea- "guess what 4am getting*rat:-is, that 
when these various-- 


Interjections. 
Mr? -Chairman:-Back to-the: ElLoor. Mr. Gillies. has-it. 


Mr. Gillies: When these various matters came to light, 
you now say for the record that they did not sit well with various 
members of the Legislature. 


Mr. Conways— Ask Mr. Rotenberg. He said some very 
interesting things. x 


Mes 8Gi lives VV esput Wtte tor you =thens “why “should™ “the 
appointment of Mr. Rosenberg--about which I accept the fact that 
there are some questions that should be answered--become the focus 
of an ongoing situation? 


Mr. Conway: He lied in public. 


Pm 
— 


Ss 
Mraew Glin tives: ..Sure,; es iwe.) Willi bring "any, Vern. Singer and 
everyone else. 


Mr. Conway: Sure. 


Mr. Gillies: Again, I accept and agree with what Mr. 
Laughren said a few minutes ago, in terms of the role, the purpose 
and the makeup of the Ontario Municipal Board, but that again-- 


Mr. Laughren: Accept my amendment. 


Mr. Conway: We cannot be seen to be appointing 
self-confessed liars. 


Mr. Gillies: --is a different and a broader issue than 
the appointment of Mr. Rosenberg. So if we are going to look at 
the whole area, if this committee sees a possible contribution to 
the enhancement of the administration of justice to examine the 
whole area of appointments and patronage, if you will, that I 
accept. 


I do not accept a situation where, listening to various 
opposition spokesmen, I sense and feel that you really have 
prejudged the matter. Sean, you have already decided that Morley 
Rosenberg is a liar. Mr. Swart, you have already decided that he 
is not a suitable appointment. What possible information that 
could come forward in an inquiry would add to your knowledge or to 
your consideration of this matter? It is prejudged. 
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Mr. Conway: The collusion with the Premier, for one. 


Mr. Swart: Have you decided, therefore, that Rosenberg's 
first letter was false? Have you decided that? 


Mr. Giilives: No, I have not. 
Mr. Swart: Good. Then you want an investigation. 


Mr: .Gillves: "I ‘would “say there are “questions -about. the 
letter and about the appointment that the Attorney General will 
answer during the 15 or 20 hours that he is before this committee 
to consider estimates. 


Mr. Laughren: He does not know you. 

Mr. Gillies: I have never met the man. 

Mr. Laughren: The Attorney General? 

Mr. Gillies: No, Mr. Rosenberg. 

Mr. Laughren: Mac Makarchuk knows him well. 


Mr.” Gillies? I" come -back 7'to emmy 2 original -points -seerealiy. 
wonder whether the point of this exercise, whether the point of 
Mr. Conway's motions, is to enhance the administration of justice 
or whether it is to achieve some sort of public airing of a matter 
that he and his colleagues have already prejudged; whether in fact 
it is an attempt to talk about the quality of appointments to the 
Ontario Municipal Board, or whether it is an attempt to pillory a 
man. That is why I have a problem with this motion. 


Mine so penslenls seMi.  (Chadrman, recognizing that we are 
still dealing with matters of scheduling and priority, I shall be 
very brief. But I would like to state, as the’ criticoforapparty 
that deals with two out of the four areas in the Justice policy 
field, those of Correctional Services and of the Solicitor 
General, I have perhaps had more than my share of dealing with 
estimates. 


While I have not experienced the same degree of frustration 
that Mr. Morley Rosenberg has experienced, there is frustration as 
critic when dealing with estimates because of the shortness of 
time and the number of the issues. Therefore, the argument being 
advanced that estimates are the proper forum is to be absolutely 
rebutted, especially when one is dealing with the Attorney 
General's estimates. 


This year's estimates will be laden chock full of issues and 
matters of public importance, matters that have been before the 
press, such as the Hospital for Sick Children inquiry, the various 
ticket-fixing cases, the Kim Anne Popen study, the rape crisis in 
Toronto, ‘the activities of “the drug “squad, the’ “activities” Of Vthe 
police in fabricating evidence, the judges' comments on the police 
Goccoring -reports, the Proverbs atfair, just to mention a few lok 
the issues which my colleagues will have to deal with in estimates. 


Pte 


Therefore, it is ludicrous for a forum such as one dealing 
with the estimates, which was intended to carry on, Shall we say, 
a departmental type of function, should be exploited or used in 
this way. It can only lead to a very summary and very informal 
review not becoming to this committee. 


The second point I want to address is the question my friend 
touched on, the aspect of professional conduct. The rulebook, as 
the chairman will appreciate, also speaks of three other items: 
the question of integrity of a member of the bar; the question of 
professional competence; and also the question of a duty of all 
members of the profession, be they in public office or not, to 
bring to the attention of the law society matters which bear 
investigation and, possibly, corrective or punitive action. 


It seems to me that if we as individuals and members of the 
profession, albeit in a partisan way, were to write to the law 
society and ask it to investigate the guestion of the integrity or 
the competence and various aspects of Mr. Morley Rosenberg's 
conduct, we would be taken at our political worst. The matter 
would not receive the investigative attention it deserves. 


But if this committee were to report its separate findings 
to the law society, then I am of the view that there would be more 
credence and more possibility of investigative action to follow. 
For that reason, I would simply urge that this matter be given the 
highest priority independent from the estimates. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. -Ghairman, I would like “to. touch upon 
some of the points that have already been made. Mr. Gillies--God 
biress™ Mr. -Grilies, “You know, he ~1s" really” “put* “im “a pretty 
invidious, unfortunate situation. He is struggling manfully to 
defend what privately would be admitted is an utterly, abjectly 
hopeless case. 


Mr. Gillies: There you are prejudging again. 


Mr. Conway: He talks blithely about the system. I want 
the member for Brantford to take notice that I have not in my 
motion drawn his attention to even, for example, the same issue of 
background. If you look in your compendiun you'll see right 
underneath the appointment of Morley Rosenberg the appointment of 
Don Irvine, the former Tory MPP for Grenville-Dundas--a very fine 
man--to the chairmanship of the St. Lawrence Parks Commission, an 
appointment which is ostensibly political and one with which I 
have no quarrel at all. I don't even take issue with the fact that 
the defeated candidate in the riding of my colleague the member 
for Huron Bruce, Gary Harron, was, within a day or two of this 
appointment, himself appointed to the Ontario Municipal Board. 


I don't want to make any issue for the here and now about 
Mr. RoSS DeGeer or M. Omer Déslauriers. Both of them are 
luxuriating in the quiet comfort of Ontario House and the agency 
generate aneprusccscel ss "don’t. (wantesto. ttalkys about’ “the 'system™ at 
large. If the member for Brantford insists on dragging up M. 
Déslauriers and how he came to go within a very short period of 
time from the--what was it, René? 
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Mr. Piché: ACFO, l'Association canadienne-frangaise de 
1 Onter’ Lo. 


Mr. Conway: --ACFO, to the candidacy in Ottawa East, to 
Agent General in Brussels, then perhaps he would want to move a 
motions ».1 ~donm't< intend Gto..so ‘examine the adifaire or. Ome 
Déslauriers. 


Il. am. Cognizant, a@s 1S. ne, about. the se sycten ano = ce 
multifaceted operations. This is something different, and I want 
to recommend to the not inconsiderable intelligence of the member 
for Brantford that the difference is, as I have indicated earlier, 
a letter of public record from a member of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada, a distinguished member of municipal council, which 
has already been attested to, a man who has had long involvement 
in public life who wrote this letter which we are now told by the 
aggrieved parties did, among other things, impugn the integrity of 
the Premier of Ontario and the Attorney General. He has admitted, 
this member of the law society, to lying in public. The issue is, 
in this instance, not the system. The issue is the advisability, 
the propriety of appointing a self-confessed liar to ~ the 
quasi-judicial Ontario Municipal Board. 


Mr. Mitchell: You would agree that the Attorney General 
is the person under whom the OMB comes? And you would agree then 
that logically when you're dealing with his estimates that is 
where the question should be? 


Mr 4.,Conway;. Let .M@é.get.,to,ithat. Is wantswto oetipto thatann 
a moment. That is what makes this so different from even the cases 
of my former colleagues from Armourdale and Wilson Heights. To the 
best of my knowledge there has not been the production of such 
materials upon the public record which, as far as I am concerned, 
demand that action be taken. I think that action has got to be 
taken by this committee. 


In his. recantation, ‘the mayor of Kitchener said, -"God,+1 was 
confused and I was frustrated; therefore I lied about these 
matters affecting the various appointments which I sought." I ask 
you people to consider the advisability of appointing a man to a 
quasi-judicial board who, by his own admission, is given to fits 
of frustration and confusion. 


11:40 asm. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway, I have heard over and over the 
word "lie," etc. In his letter of recantation I do not recall ever 
seeing the word "lie" or such an admission. It is being repeated 
too many times here to leave it hanging. I believe the man said he 
erred, and other synonyms. I do not believe he said he lied. I 
think we had better stay a little closer to facts. 


Mr. Swart: Maybe we should investigate it. 
Mr. Conway: That is my difficulty. 


. Ming Chairtmant-)1)).do\) not! rikes.to-”see, then words Prrery° 
"lied," etc., reiterated until it becomes truth in itself. 


ZF 


Mr. Conway: All right. Let me take you up on that for a 
very brief moment. 


in Sthe-jlettera coffe Juneiods, lithe “mayor, of —Krtchener ihis 
unequivocal, absolutely clear about saying: "As you will. recall 
Mr. Premier, I was encouraged in the fall of 1980 to join the 
Conservative Party and to be the Conservative candidate in the 
Marchemlos il velLeetion. {1..did)so.on,.the <basis.ithat if I. lost \the 
election I would be assured of a provincial judgeship, reasonably 
after the election and certainly before the end of my term as 
mayor." 


Mr. Mitchell: Would you please repeat the Curst 
paragraph of the letter? 


Mr -noCOonwayidedseatame appealing: 7ito.iyou on. the umatter. ‘of a 
possible appointment..." 


Mr. Mitchell: Possible. 
Mr. Brandt: Why would he not say-- 


Mr. Conway: What about the fact that there was a promise 
that the mayor of Kitchener gets to at a little later point, for 
the attention of the member for Sarnia (Mr. Brandt), but I think 
he raised a very good point. 


That letter makes it very clear. It is as clear as a country 
boy from the Ottawa Valley, at least, can imagine clarity as 
bei nge§ eHese is 44saying, "T ran because I was promised an 
appointment." To be sure, it waS an appointment to the provincial 
court bench. The member for Sarnia will want to share with me that 
penultimate paragraph one last time. 


"Sir, the slogan the provincial campaign promoted during the 
1981 election was 'Keep the Promise.' I am appealing to you, Mr. 
Premier, ‘to keep the promise' with regard to my appointment to 
the bench." There is no "possible appointment” at all. 


At the bottom of page 1 of that letter, as we have it at any 
rate, he talks about three specific situations in which that 
promise was developed and completed. 


Mr. Gillies: Sean, can I interject? 
Mr. Chairman: No. 
Mr. Gillies: Can I just ask the chairman for-- 


Mr. Chairman: No, Mr. Gillies. No. Mr, Conway is 
justifying his continued use of the word "lie." 


MnabGll es= putnA tia Syion that Spointyy-Mr.<:Chaincmen, 165.1 
could just put the guestion to Mr. Conway. When he repeatedly uses 
that term with reference to this matter, do you really think that 
in any way contributes to my feeling, or the feeling of any member 
of the committee, that what you are really looking for here is a 
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fair and judicious arbitration of this matter? Or does Zu rather 
COMnGCrLLbULe .cO== 


Mr. Chairman: No, Mr. Gillies, you are out of order. 


Mr. Conway: When on September 23 the mayor of Kitchener 
convened a press conference--and remember the press conference not 
too many weeks before, when with grasping, clutching hand 
outstretched he expects “to ‘get $60,000 of »"provincial © money 
annually--with hand outstretched he says: "It is not true. The 
letter is not true. There was no such understandings" 91Ite®wasea 
complete reversal of the letter. 


It is true that the mayor of Kitchener did not call himself 
a liar, but I say to you, sir, aS a reasonable man, as the member 
for Oxford, Richard Treleaven, QC, that on the face of it that is 
as clear a case of dissembling, of misrepresentation about 
leadership in the provincial administration and, yes, from the 
point of view of this person, a lie. If I did what the mayor of 
Kitchener has done I would not at all consider it out of order for 
the member for Sarnia to say outside the House: "He lied. He did 
not tell the truth." 


That is why I used the word by taking the mayor at his own 
Stride. It was A and then negative A. Clearly, both cannot be the 
case. I say that using that kind of reasonable logic it is not at 
all unfair to say that we have the appointment of a self-confesed 
liar to the quasi-judicial Ontario Municipal Board. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Conway. You have clarified 
that, in your opinion, you interpret his statements as being a 
lie. It would be better to keep paraphrasing it in the terms, "I 
believe that," rather than trying to make it so by repetition over 
and over again. 


Mr. Conway: “it ‘Ys’ for that “very? reason t’that’') wanes this 
committee, in the public interest, to invite the mayor of the city 
of Kitchener, who has a grasping hand outstretched for that 
$60,000 salary, just before he gets his thumb on the first public 
dollar that he might do here, to come before the assembly of the 
people discharged with paying his salary and do what he did not do 
in Kitchener some two weeks ago, and that iS answer ae few 
questions. 


I add to the earlier concern that I outlined, my secondary 
concern. I know something about the municipal board, although not 
nearly as much as other members. The member for Welland-Thorold, 
with his long and distinguished municipal career and the member 
for Sarnia, the former chief magistrate of that great city, will 
Know ay LOCEmMOre about “1t than 1. But I do. know this mich, —cnac 
they do have to deliberate upon some serious matters. 


Now we have a case where the mayor of Kitchener says, "You 
know, ladies and gentlemen of the province who have an interest in 
this matter, I do suffer from time to time from fits of confusion 
and frustration, the results of which can be that on the one hand 
and on the one day I say X, and on the next day I say negative x." 
I” have’ ™to *‘ask\ you-*about®! thé” Fitness of: thats *kindoo of44 an 


Aa, 
appointment, over and above the matters that I raised earlier. 


The member for Carleton, as is his wont, tried in a careful 
way to direct our attention to the estimates procedures. It was a 
valiant try. I heard the member from Thorold use some rather 
colourful language. As an eastern Ontarian, I £ind it “difficult to 
use such language about my friend from Carleton, but there is in 
my view no doubt about the fact, the transparent reality, that the 
estimates debate in this kind of situation would be a hopeless 
case. 


The Attorney General is quoted through one of these papers, 
and that is one of the reasons I want him here along with the 
mayor of Kitchener. At one point in the compendium the very 
distinguished former president of the Queen's Park press gallery, 
Mr. David Allen, is quoted in the Kitchener-Waterloo Record of 
September 21 1982--and it speaks _ to Taten«= Darts FOr yAmy 
motion--"David Allen, spokesman for Attorney General Roy McMurtry 
said ... McMurtry and Rosenberg had had previous correspondence 
involving jaajudgesnip.jcthat’ shows! McMurtry ‘saying; no) ... NO ws. 
no' to Rosenberg's repeated requests ..." 


I think it would be very helpful if we could get some better 
feeling, in the presence not only of the Attorney General but also 
of Mr. Rosenberg, of something of the dynamics of that dialectic, 
the "No, no, no, Morley, you are not getting the judicial 
appointment." We are not going to be able to do that, as the 
member for Carleton knows only too well, in the estimates which 
are already burdened with a lot of other pressing matters. I say 
to him this is a matter which ought to concern members of this 
justice committee, who surely want to satisfy themselves, in the 
public interest, that justice is done but is also seen to be done. 


But given the very serious things that have been said, not 
only by the Attorney General, but about Mr. Hoskinson, about Mr. 
William G. Davis, Premier and first minister, QC, these members, 
all of them, the five witnesses, all of whom are members of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, would want to come before this 
committee to clear their name. They are not going to be able to do 
that if we have the estimates reference that the member drew to 
our attention, because I think it is absolutely central that Mr. 
Morley Rosenberg, QC, come here. 


I will not even mention the fact that the former leader of 
the New Democratic Party apparently went to the chief law officer 
bor. thes province to work “out -that._QC. I will not ‘even mention 
that. I have also left Walter Pitman out of this whole debate in 
the interests of ecumenical fairness. 


PEs SOU aa li. 


Before MG. Rosenberg ascends the throne of that 
quasi-judicial board and accepts the $60,000 worth of public 
funds, I just want to say he has an obligation to come before this 
committee and tell us what he knows, in its entirety, about this 
situation, and to answer questions which he has _ heretofore 
steadfastly refused to answer; and that the Attorney General, Mr. 
Hoskinson and Mr. Eddie Goodman also come and express themselves, 
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if for no other reason than to clear their names from the very 
serious charges which rest on the public record as a result of the 
June, 18,7. 19382, Letter. 


I say finally, and. for the attention “of the member ~tor 
Brantford, that letter makes this a different case than the 
others. If M. Omers DéSlauriers had written a letter which 
appeared in Le Droit and effectively said, "You know, Mr. Davis, 
the only reason I ran for you in the hopeless case, the ultimate 
of Tory hopelessness in Ottawa East, was because you had promised 
me the quiet luxury of Brussels," then we should be similarly 
concerned. But thus far no letter from M. Déslauriers has appeared. 


I have mentioned Mr. Irvine's appointment and I will not 
talk again about Mr. Harron's appointment, but as my friend from 
Brantford will, sknow. privately, Lf ‘he is ~reluctant.” toneagmrcee. 
publicly, this is a very different case because of what is now on 
the public record. The issue is not patronage; the issue is the 
appointment of a self-confessed liar to the quasi-judicial Ontario 
Municipal Board. That appointment takes effect in two and a half 
months' time and will bring this man very important public 
responsibility for which he will be paid $60,000 annually by the 
taxpayers. There are a lot of unanswered questions and a very dark 
cloud of public suspicion and genuine legislative and public 
concern. 


Mr. Swart: I was going to mention before this issue of 
merit or the gualifications of Mr. Rosenberg for this appointment. 
That issue is really. a red herring. No one here doubts that Mr. 
Rosenberg has qualifications to be on the Ontario Municipal Board 
as far as his knowledge goes. That is not the guestion that is 
before this committee. It is the question of his being appointed 
because a promise was made that if he ran in an election he would 
get a judgeship. Alternatively, it came out as an appointment to 
the OMB. : 


That is the issue. It has nothing to do with merit. There 
are thousands of people across this province who have the ability 
to be on the OMB. I am not even going to question whether he has 
Or not. There may be some question now whether a person who has 
made these totally contradictory statements has the ethical 
qualifications to be a member of the OMB. But as for other 
qualifications, I suggest that is a red herring. 


Second, I can agree to some extent with the member for 
Brantford that we should not be judging here today whether Mr. 
Rosenberg is guilty in this matter. I think the motion before us 
is an attempt to determine on the written evidence of totally 
contradictory statements, which I think can be interpreted as 
lying, whether we can determine which of those statements was 
correct. That is really what the motion is here for. 


On the one hand, there was blatant political patronage and 
perhaps even illegal matters pertaining to his appointment if that 
first letter is correct. If his second statement was correct, he 
was trying to bring pressure to bear on the government. The member 
for Brantford said we should not prejudge. As I Say, I rather 
agree with that. 
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I think I am right in saying he also said that we may be 
persecuting Mr. Rosenberg here. If we have a hearing, we might 
possibly find out that it was not Mr. Rosenberg who made the false 
Statements in that first letter. You have not prejudged, and I 
think we should want to find out which of those is right. Would 
the member for Brantford not think so? Let us find out which of 
those statements is incorrect. 


I suggest we cannot find that out unless we have Mr. 
Rosenberg here. We cannot find out by asking the Attorney General. 
He does not have all the evidence in this case. There are 
questions “I ‘would*rkike to” ask #MrrrtRosenberg ,S%such# asi, Sitecno 
promise had been made and no indication had been made to him that 
he would get a judgeship if he ran as a Conservative, and he put 
that in a letter, would he not have thought that would jeopardize 
his. chances “of *getting” the “job fas ®attudge forever” or, for ithat 
matter, any other major appointment with the Ontario government? 


Mr. Rosenberg is not a stupid man. You might think he was 
from the letter he wrote, but he did not realize that was going to 
be public. Would he really have written that letter to the Premier 
making a false accusation that he had been given a promise, if he 
had not been given the promise? Surely that would mean he would 
never get that job. 


There is another question I would like to ask the Premier. 
If Mr. Rosenberg wrote in a letter that he had been promised a job 
and he had not been promised a job, is it likely that he would 
then have been appointed to a major position at $60,000 a year? 
Those are the kinds of questions we would like to ask. I think 
they are legitimate questions to be asked, if we want to get to 
the bottom of this. 


Mr. Conway: And this johnny-come-lately to the Tory 
eause — getting Tthes biggest *plum sor “ali; much*© better’ *than 
long-serving Tory soldiers who must be really asking’ some 
questions. 


MijesoWaltes “lt, tS snot a@= "question “Or “trying “to —persecute 
Mr. RoSenberg. It is trying to get to the bottom of this issue, 
waieh= 1S a pretty *"tmportant “ssties-STeGshggest, “for+ the i whole 
democratic process, for the whole matter of political patronage, 
whether it iS going to be accepted in our society or whether we 
are going to try to clean up the act of that political patronage 
that is taking place. 


I say to the member for Brantford, who has obviously been 
given the job of protecting the government in this, if we get the 
Opportunity we will be moving that this be broadened a bit and 
that we hear from Mr. Givens and from Vern Singer. 


Mr. Brandt: Perhaps Stephen Lewis. 


Mr. Swart: Perhaps we might even get Ed Ziemba here. He 
might have something useful to say to this committee. 


Mr. Brandt: Perhaps Jack Horner. 
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Mr... Swart:.. I am wery serious in this, Mr. Chairman. If 
we really want it to be broadened, the Conservatives on this 
committee have the vote to do it. We will vote with them on the 
broadening of it. We will even move the motion to give them the 
opportunity to broaden it. 


If they are serious, as the member for Brantford has said, 
about wanting to delve into the political patronage system and get 
to the bottom of what is taking place, we will help them. Let us 
not use that as an excuse to kill the investigation into the 
Rosenberg affair. We will broaden it as far as you want to broaden 
Lt” 


Mr. Conway: How did Claude Bennett's barber end up as a 
sheriff for the district of Carleton? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. ‘Swart, May ol ~pGloc sOUC (Chace law 
were to move an amendment broadening it out to include those other 
people, I believe the chair would rule that out of order. The 
instructions from the House are pretty specific and the wording I 
have in front of me refers only to the circumstances surrounding 
the appointment of one person to one board. I would have to rule 
that out of order, subject to the committee overruling me, 
challenging the chair. I think we are pretty narrow in our frame 
of reference. 


12 noon 


Mr. Swart: .Mr. Chairman, we,.could come.,.to, that at the 
time, of course, but perhaps I can say in advance you might have 
very good reason to not move it out of order on two counts. One, 
in the referral of a minister's annual report, that is very broad. 
Even though in the actual petition it is referred for a purpose, 
the referring of an annual report gives the opportunity to deal 
Withsea “lot iof “imatters. sin that -report. .:t-would.slike eyou co 
investigate that aspect of it. 


Second, we are into the matter of political patronage. It 
might not be contrary to procedures or too far out of line to 
bring in at least the two people whom I have mentioned. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Swart, I have to disagree with you. 
The annual report of the Attorney General is referred here "for 
consideration of the circumstances surrounding the appointment of 
Mr. Morley Rosenberg to the Ontario Municipal Board together with 
the allegations contained in an article and letter published in 
the Toronto Daily Star, September 21, 1982." That is very tight 
and narrow, and I would believe that any witchhunt or widening of 
a witchhunt or anything like that by bringing in people who have 
no connection with this would be out of order. 


Mr. Swart: What you are saying to us then is we should 
on Thursday have a new petition in the House to broaden it a 
trtt le. 


Mr. Chairman: I would not presume ever to tell the NDP 
what to do, Mr. Swart. 
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Mr. Brandt: As one reads the letter written on June 18, 
which has been referred to so frequently think that every member 
of this committee would agree it is fraught with inconsistencies, 
perhapsitinaccuracies! slethink«that ito -be .fair- ito: the letter, it is 
dumb letter, and I do not think there is anyone who would refute 
that statement. I found it interesting in the first paragraph 
where Mr. Rosenberg-- 


Mri MOCONWaY: Ehit fis eineaily enot a equmb wlettere in = the 
strictest interpretation of that. Would that it were. It worked. 


Mrewebrandt<:s Nopdsgiteididesnot work.s«.He..does. not. Rave a 
provincial judgeship as you have well noted. 


The paragraph I find of some interest, and there are other 
members of the committee who have highlighted other paragraphs of 
the letter which they are interpreting for their own particular 
interests, is that first paragraph where Mr. Rosenberg talks about 
the possible appointment to the bench. I can only suggest to my 
colleagues in this committee that were I in the position of 
writing such an ill-advised letter, which I would not do, of 
course, but if one were to be so motivated-- 


Moa eConwaycnu WOUmnWwoOULOweaUStiescall eLorne.cwlt) isn) t..even 
long distance. 


Mr. Brandt: --the thing tI would probably have done, I 
would suggest, is to write in a somewhat more positive vein in 
that first paragraph and suggest that the promised 
appointment--did the chairman leave already because I began my 
remarks? 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Piché): You have a new chairman. 


Mr. Brandt: I trust you will stop these interjections so 
that I can carry on with my argument. 


Mr. Swart: Even the chairman can't see any defence of 
such an act. 


Mreqe BrandtiierthankiSVOU;e Mire Swart.: The,.point. LL,» want... to 
make is that I think, were I in the position of writing such a 
letter, I would talk in terms of the promised appointment rather 
than the possible--that question is left open there--appointment 
to the provincial bench. I say so because there are certain 
parallels between Mr. Rosenberg and myself. He was the mayor of a 
medium-sized community, as was I, and we served for some long--I 
know you are lusting after the opportunity of jumping in here but 
if you could just be patient for a moment. 


Mr. Conway: A closet New Democrat. 


Mr. Brandt: Never. I have certain warts and blemishes in 
my career, but that is not one of them I can assure you. 


Mr. Conway: Bud Cullen toOldaeme vale about it. 


Interjections. 
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Mr.. Brandt: "The fact ~of “the “matter '¥s “thatz-2ierootwman in 
1981 and I too had the usual appointment with the leader of my 
party and we discussed certain matters relating to the election. 
Of course, winning and losing is always a matter that I am sure 
you discussed with your leader of the day, who has now gone on to 
the Science Council of Canada, I believe. He has received an 
appointment and Dr. Stuart Smith has moved on to his just reward 
at a somewhat different level of government. 


The reality is, however, that for every political party, and 
I am sure Mr. Swart will agree with at least this one statement if 
no. other, the “fact "of -"the matter*“is+*thatve candmeates.10r oa 
political office on occasion do talk to their leaders. The fact of 
the matter is that during the course of those conversations there 
could have possibly been some misunderstanding on the part of Mr. 
Rosenberg's position. 


I want to say this very clearly because in my discussions 
with the Premier in 1981, I want to assure the members of this 
committee, and I speak as though I was under oath at this time, 
there were no promises of any future positions made to me nor to 
any-- 


Mr. Elston: You had a chance of winning. 


Mr. Brandt: I would suggest that Mr. Rosenberg, after a 
long history of some 15 years in municipal politics-- 


Mr. Swart: But was there some suggestion made that you 
might? 


Mr. Brandt: There was no suggestion whatever that I was 
going to receive some future political appointment. 


Mr. Swart: Any request? 


Interjections. 


Mr. Brandt: I, too, was in there. I would suggest that 
if Mr. Rosenberg received that kind of guarantee of future 
security it was perhaps in his own mind, which he has clarified, I 
think quite adequately, in the following correspondence that has 
come out of his office and from Mr. Rosenberg directly with 
respect to that particular point. No one who has been involved in 
terms of the original comments by Mr. Rosenberg has admitted to 
any kind of a promise whatever to him. 


Mr. Conway: Surprise, surprise. 


Mr Brandt: ) I) find, thats nowsecurprising at all because, ain 
all probability the strongest possibility is there was no promise 
made to Mr.» Rosenberg, and there is no promise made, to the best 
of my knowledge, to other candidates who run. 


Mr. Laughren: Even those who switched parties? 
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Mr... Brandt: . Some have’ on occasion without ~promises, I 
would suggest. 


My. Laughren: Name one. 


Mr. Brandt: But there has been no question whatever 
raised in this committee--in fact I think it was reinforced by Mr. 
Swart--that the qualifications of Mr. Rosenberg are not under 
guestion here at this particular time, that he has had a long, 
valued and highly gualified experience as a member of a municipal 
council and, further, a long number of years as the mayor of that 
municipality. 


Mr. Conway: But his conduct in September changes some of 
that. You have to agree to that. 


Mr. Brandt: I would question his conduct in September as 
well. I think this committee has more than adequate time, perhaps 
up to 20 hours if they see this as a priority item, to discuss 
this during the estimates of the Attorney General. I think that is 
more than adequate opportunity for the members of this committee 
to launch. their questions to the office that makes’~ the 
appointments, to the very board you feel should be questioned at 
this time as a result of the many details that have flowed out of 
the correspondence of Mr. Rosenberg. 


Mr. Swart: You do not think that Mr. Rosenberg should be 
questioned? 


Mes. BrandtieNo, Vands I* do:snot Sthink'*the “Premiery shouldbe 
questioned because I do not think the Premier's integrity in this 
case should be questioned whatsoever. He has denied publicly there 
waS any promise made and the others have as well denied publicly 
that there has been any promise made to Mr. Rosenberg. 


I do not think it any more than I think the Prime Minister 
of this country should be brought before a committee to answer for 
Jack Horner, or to answer for Edgar Benson, or to answer for 
Mitchell Sharp or to answer for Stuart Smith or for a long number 
of other appointments that have been made. I do not find it 
particularly inconsistent guite frankly. 


The words "political patronage" have been used by some of my 
colleaghesCibut @iIsrdo-=not find? it *particwlarly® inconsistent \ to 
appoint someone who, in the first instance, is qualified and, in 
the second instance, has a philosophy which is generally in 
keeping with that of the government. Certainly, you do not appoint 
enemies in all particular instances to boards and commissions in 
Order to get people who are inconsistent with the philosophy of 
the government. 


Mr. Conway: Talk to the Tories who ran against Morley 
those five times. 


Mr. Brandt: Therefore, I have to say that when one looks 
at the political process, and when one looks at the appointments 
that have been made, I find nothing irregular or improper about 
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this particular appointment. If some of the details with respect 
to the appointment are to be pursued with more vigour and 
tenacity, as the members have suggested from the Liberal and New 
Democratic Parties, they can do so during the course of the 
Attorney General's estimates. 


I would suggest that is the appropriate time and the 
appropriate place to do so. I would not, however, support the 
position of some members who are suggesting we bring a whole 
parade of witnesses to go on a particular witchhunt which will 
prove absolutely nothing. 


Mr. Conway: He probably will appoint Joe Pomerant to the 
bench. He has had a long, distinguished experience. 


Mr. McLean: Mr. Chairman, I find it unnecessary to 
repeat what has been said here. Andy Brandt has enlightened us on 
what I wanted to speak about. I am trying to observe the amount of 
time we are spending to revise the schedule and agenda. I would 
ask you if you would like to put the guestion. 


Mr. Chairman: You being the last person on the list and 
everyone having spoken at least once who wished to speak-- 


Mr. Conway: The tracks of Bud's whip are everywhere on 
your backs. 


Mr. (Chairmane>-ltm is seime sulor, “the, motion. cos ben pu. 
Gentlemen, make sure you know which one of Mr. Conway's motions 
you are voting on. 


Mr. Conway: On tbat Upon te OL Order » Mr. Chairman, 
obviously the first motion is the general motion and without it 
the rest are somewhat--guite frankly, if we do not accept 
proceeding ina sensible, parliamentary way and we succumb to a 
partisan coverup, then motions 2, 3 and 4 are clearly redundant. 
If we cannot agree as a committee in the public interest to 
proceed with a legitimate parliamentary inquiry into a legitimate 
parliamentary matter, then motions 2, 3 and 4 are redundant. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Following Mr. McLean's’ wish, 
the question will now be put. All those in favour of Mr. Conway's 
motion, please raise your hands--five. All those opposed--six. 

Motion negatived. 


Mr. Swart: That is the worst political coverup since I 
have been in this House and a long time before that, Mr. Chairman. 


Myr... BEStons. [tC :is. a .Sadaday for justice. 
Mr. Chairman: That is your opinion. 


Mr. Swart: It will be held” by~ the “people™-of ‘this 
province’ toot 


Mr. Chairman: Shall we carry on with the scheduling of 
business? 
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Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, I move that next Wednesday 


we sit to complete the city of Windsor bill deliberations, that 
is, unless Bill 179 comes to this committee in the interim. Should 
Bill 179 be referred, of course, that takes precedence and we will 
deal with that, to be followed by the estimates of the Ministry of 
the Attorney General. 


Mr. Chairman: One "that =-“Mmocion , Mr’; Mrcecnett, we are 
dealing with something that is hypothetical. Are you saying that 
if Bill 179 is not referred to this committee, we should go right 
Erom Bill bh to-- 


Mr. Mitchell: The Attorney General's estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: I am afraid the order of the estimates is 
determined for us. 


Mr. Mitchell: Assuming the Ministry of  Consumer- and 
Commercial Relations are redirected to another committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. .Miteheli: This is all.predicated on that particular 
Situation. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Mitchell: “I” have moved’, ~ Mr. “Chairman, —that-aif no 
Other bills have been referred to us prior to next Wednesday, we 
will deal with the city of Windsor bill next Wednesday and then 
proceed from there into the estimates of the Attorney General, 
predicated on what we are led to believe, that the Consumer and 
Commercial Relations estimates will be redirected elsewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: ag am SOrry, Mr. Mitchell. In 
Clarification, it appears to me that if we get one, we lose one. 
If we get Bill 179, we lose CCR. The two come and go together. 
Therefore, the first part of your motion is fine, that we proceed 
next Wednesday with the Windsor bill, but then we are either going 
to have Bill 179-- 


Mr. Mitchell: That's right. 


Mr.) Chairman: --or if we don‘*t. have Bill 179, then the 
next estimates are CCR and they are still in front of us. We 
cannot leapfrog those without instructions from the House. 


Mr. Mitchell: May I change it then, based on your 
concern, to say that we will deal next Wednesday with the city of 
Windsor bill? Then if we have not had Bill 179 referred to this 
committee, we will proceed with the estimates in order of priority 
as established by the House or by the House leaders in discussion. 


My. ee Chairman: “TS Lne. “That'* wouea™ be#"CCRIS2tnankosou. 1 
will, of course, contact the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations to be ready if there are no redirections. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Chairman: There is one more thing, gentlemen. There 
will be events probably happening over the next hour that may have 
a bearing or may clarify the matter of Bill 179. If the persistent 
rumours are close to accurate, it means we will be vested with 
Bill 179 fairly quickly. We must advertise. Will someone make a 
motion giving me the authority to advertise in all the dailies, 
the same’ list iwe used for Bill bg) torAget. thet@elerk suovdor thar 
immediately this afternoon, if I learn we are going to be vested 
with the bill? 


Mr. “Elston: JUst tell ‘is tt there os  GOPng 200 soe ea 
meeting of the Conservative caucus to determine the destination of 
Bill 179, then we will not have to jump back and forth around the 
words. I will be very pleased to move that if the caucus, in its 
wisdom, decides after the one o'clock meeting that Bill 179 will 
proceed to the justice committee, then the committee through its 
Chairman and clerk be authorized to advertise. I would like to put 
a rider on this. I think the popular name for the bill should also 
be displayed along with the long title, that is, the restraint 
bill, or something along those lines. 


Mr. Chairman: The Inflation Restraint Act. 


Mr. Gillies: On a point of order, this is something I am 
not guite clear on. Does a committee normally vote to advertise or 
is that a decision of the House when it is referred to a committee? 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is our own procedure. 


Mr. Gillies: I am just wondering if what we are talking 
about is in order in that this committee, to the best of my 
knowledge, has not yet voted on whether to advertise. I wonder if 
this may be a little premature. 


Mr. Chairman: No, it is not premature. If hearings are 
to start next week, we will have no chance to meet again. We have 
to get this out. The normal way is to go in the dailies. There is 
no time for translation into the different language newspapers. We 
set our budget in anticipation of this kind of thing. I will ask 
the question on Mr. Elston's motion, and he asked that the words 
"Inflation Restraint Act"-- 


Mr. Piché: That's the name of the bill, isn't it? 
Mr. Chairman: The short name. 


Mrs Elston: “The reason “I “am sdoing™ that “ist thatit wessare 
getting a great deal of feedback with respect to two or three 
other bills that have appeared in front of us. As the mayor of 
Mississauga said, she was not aware of the popular name. I think 
we should draw everyone's attention as quickly as we can to the 
essence of the bill before us. That is the reason. 


Mr. Chairmans)5Al1., those, inj. favour.;of .that:.will Jplease 
raise their hands. Opposed. Are you opposed? 


Mr. Mitchell: a don't think we discussed how the 
committee intends to proceed with that bill, but-- 


oie 


Mr. Chairman: In any event, Mr. Mitchell, I record that 
it was seven in favour and one opposed. 


Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: We are assuming that if it comes the House 
will give us pretty strict marching orders and tight instructions 
as far as the length of time of the sittings is concerned. 


Mr. Piche: It is at. the discretion of the chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: That is our agenda. We are adjourned until 
next Wednesday at 10 o'clock unless called earlier by the House. 


The committee adjourned at 12:19 p.m. 
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They committee -net.-.at+8:07 pem."“in ;room 228% 
INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 


Consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the Restraint 
of Compensation in the Public Sector in Ontario and the Monitoring 
of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the Province. 


MremiChairman:»-Ladies* and « gentlemen, /sit./is). past’. eight 
o'clock.! May. Ido 'some procedural matters’ which .1,think~Should.be 
done early? We know why we are here. The House has authorized us 
to sit for two weeks commencing tonight at eight o'clock to hold 
public hearings. May I underline the words "public hearings." 


Mr. Pichée: With no political overtones. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Piché, let us start out in good order. 
Interjection: I want his statement on the record. 


Mim, eiChalrmancas MrsseRenwick ;., > would: syou'»,.pass,4 that.» to 
someone who is sitting officially. I would be pleased to have that 
motion regarding advertising. Mr. Breithaupt approved of it and 
Mr. Renwick made a few amendments. If you would please, the 
writing is Mr. Renwick's. I'd like that motion. 


Mr. Cooke moves that this committee ratify advertising in 
each of the daily newspapers in Ontario commencing Thursday, 
October -14,:° 1982,°. notice ~of ‘this-~ committee's. public. hearings 
regarding Bill 179 in the form as settled by the chairman. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Secondly, may we have a motion authorizing 
Simultaneous French translation next Tuesday for a presentation to 
oma beet Hat point? 


Mr. Piché: I would so move. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Piché so moves. Carried? 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Now, regarding the matter of opening 
statements, we are authorized by the House to commence public 
hearings at eight o'clock. Unless there is a consensus in the 
committee, the chair is prepared to rule that there will be no 
opening statements. However, I understand there is a consensus by 
the Liberals and New Democratic Party, that they wish to make 
Short statements under five minutes. I am prepared to go along 
with that if that is the consensus unless I am overruled. 


ce 
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Is that the consensus of the committee? 
Agreed, thank you. 


Before we commence that, may I discuss time allotments FOL 
presentations. It is going to become more difficult. as the days go 
by. As you know we have six days outlined. We have approximately 
33 hours. We now. have 98 groups that wish to appear im front -of 
us. They are coming in at the rate of nine per half day. We will 
have extreme difficulty next week in hearing everyone. 


It now is down to the point where the presentations must 
average less than 20 Minutes each. Some of the major 
presentations, .1f 1 may. use, that;-term, whereby the witness 
represents many thousands of people, should. havea bit: of Latitude 
allowed to him or her. However, we must keep in mind that every 
minute taken beyond 20 minutes at the beginning cuts into people 
at the end who may or may not be heard if it reaches that extreme. 


So I believe, subject to being overruled by the committee, 
and subject to being a major presentation or a grouping or lumping 
of a number of groups with the same objects and aims, that I am 
going to try to be very dogmatic with all presentations including 
questions being limited to 20 minutes each. 


Does that meet» with the approval, is that the ‘consensus 
generally? Does anyone wish to challenge the chairron wchait. 


Mr. Mitchell: Not by way of a challenge, Mr. Chairman, 
however, there are groups that do wish to be heard. We wish to 
accommodate all the groups if we at all possibly can and I think 
that is a decision you, as chairman, based on the requests you are 
getting for hearings, will have to make the ultimate decision. 


At the moment you are saying the number of applications seem 
to indicate they will be granted something like 20 minutes. I 
Suggest »to) “yous that our attempt is “Cou hear sas many who have 
responded to the advertisements and as such then, I think ps a Wt Pl oe ie 
within your area of responsibility, unless the committee disagrees. 


Mr. Cooke: fhe ‘only point si was "going, to. make 1s pthacee 
do not think that we can make any kind of, as you put it, dogmatic 
rule or any kind of ruling now. We will have to proceed and judge 
each group by the nature of their presentation and the interest 
within the committee. I certainly would not want -to agree comany 
kind of a rule right now or consensus within this committee. It 
may be that all of us will come to the agreement at the end we are 
going to need some more time. 


Mr; Chairman: Mr. Cooke,’ we have, ‘no!’ Iatitude. on, extra 
time. 


Mr. Cooke: The committee will order its buSiness_ anda 
what: I. am ‘saying Sis that Inaminot going to, jagree.to any.kind, ofa 
gonsensus to ayZ0-minutelon ael9- or lo-minute, period. of stimextor 


“any particular group right now when we have not even started 


public hearings. 
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frat Cua Enansemi. “Sooke, T°. wish’ -¢osemakes 2tPoentirely 
elear “that stne .-commirttee*wrll-» not: “and Wceannot “orderc*its: own 
business beyond the frame that the House has given us. We must act 
within the framework that the House has ordered. All three parties 
agreed to this plus the House agreed. We have two weeks of public 
hearings. We Cannot, unless the House gives us further 
instructions, expand that. 


Mr. Elston: I wonder maybe if we might take a couple of 
Gays before we do anything on this point, proceed with the 
hearings that we are going through now, and then maybe make a 
decision later on whether or not it would be a good policy for 
ehis committee perhaps- to’ "split “off a “segment ‘to “act~“as’ a 
Subcommittee to take in extra groups. That way we could have 
people present their material on the record and they would be 
given due time. 


I think maybe if we took a couple of days to see how we 
proceeded, that that would probably be one way of dealing with the 
considerable volume of material that is going to be. facing this 
committee. I think it is worthwhile considering. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I want to make one point and let you know 
that there is a procedural motion that I want to move before we 
get into even opening statements, but I think that tonight is a 
little difficult to set the hard and fast time limits because the 
people coming here tonight certainly did not have that impression. 
om “vs "something “L--do™ not ~doubt' we are “going ‘tor nave Ato ido, 
although there is going to have to be some leeway with major 
presentations in the days: to come. But tonight “it “is®* a little 
axericult. 


Mr. Piché: I am a little concerned and worried about 
opening remarks. We had that for the last three weeks in the House 
where we had wall to wall opening remarks and remarks. 


We have now come to listen to others, not ourselves. If you 
are going to have opening remarks then we are listening to the 
same thing that we have been listening to for the last three weeks 
and we will be repeating ourselves. I say let usS move on now and 
Masten.to the .people who. are. here to talk to.us. I know that 
everybody in the committee agrees with me, as they usually do. 


HOD. tet ae ee Ley MY OO LNt™ *WwOouddn le to} cide, eMEs 
Chairman, when we went through the sales tax committee hearings we 
had much the same problem--more delegations than time to be heard 
adequately. With 90-odd delegations I would sense you have the 
same kind of groupings that were present in the sales tax group. 
You could have had 35 restaurants at that time. You may: have 20 
trustee groups or teachers' groups. 


Is there any possibility of grouping some of those together 
so that a class of response has more time, rather than hearing the 
same thing 30 times from different groups? ~N 

1. 


. . . basa og. eet 5a 
Mr. Chairman: Mrs Treasurer, Ea’ mighe point out we 
already have done that on three occasions. We have done some 
immediate grouping as much as we could in a preliminary way. 


- 


That being all the discussion I see a: disagreement..I guess 
we will let it work its way out. Mr. Mackenzie, you say you have 
something to state? 


Mr. Mackenzie: La aWish MitOn4 MOVE that this committee 
request the Minister of Labour (Mr. Ramsay) to appear before the 
committee during the course of the hearings to deal with the whole 
question of how this” legislations ‘wblP! arrecerprthe  tuture of 
collective bargaining in Ontario. 


Nr... Chairman:, Mr. Mackenzie, the, “Chalt ls JOIng “to «ule 
that. that is..out. of order at this point.” That motion ‘may + be“in 
order placed again .at.the end .of the public’ hearings, but eche 
House has authorized us to sit to hear public hearings. They have 
set outimehemiimess andy] tamiruringscthata@ls OucgioOts Gnderm. Tgcareue 
challenged. 


My ruling is based on the wording of the motion that came 
from the House to us which said we will hold public hearings. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, before you allow yourself to 
get into a lengthy hassle-- 


Mrezo?Gha irmanie MregywMartel,? “le have raruled. oe You canrssouly 
challenge-- 


MreooMarte ls) cl “am, speaking!.on. sas DOIntieofs ordenatMy. point 
of order is that you come in here and, just out of the clear blue, 
arbitrarndly ¥rule, -somethingwoutmof.frornder <chatiersnmyt out ongorder, 
There is nothing preventing an amendment or resolution or motion 
being presented at this time and for you to arbitrarily rule it 
out of order is simply irresponsible. 


If you do not want to deal with it, you might want to stand 
it down and the committee can dicker away with it tomorrow when 
the proceedings are not going on, but for you to come in here and 
arbitrarily rule.ithis .out of. order--) I) think, the’ committee, coulda 
that hold over in abeyance and have an emergency meeting of this 
committee when the delegations are not here to prevent a hassle 
which will take time. 


[ethink Syvour gruling Bis tout vob order. Tedggnorutnink Youmnave 
a precedent to stand on to rule it out of order and I would ask 
that you consider standing it down and calling a meeting tomorrow 
some time when delegations are not here rather than have a hassle 
here this evening. 


Moo Wrye scAs*® I- understand, the .motion. from, .my,.friend from 
Hamilton East, the motion simply asks this committee to request 
that the minister appear during the course of the hearings, not at 
the end--that the committee, for its own information, requests 
that the minister appear to discuss certain matters with it during 
the course ‘of the public) hearings..As such Iam really ata loss 
to understand why you are ruling it out of order. 


It seems to me to that extent within the time frames you 
have,set out) thes committee .can,.at .least,...order.that-=part—of—its 
business. 
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Hon. SP cso tlidier :iePerhaps ewe acansenesolvée.~wit swith this 
DOING “Gi wiview. “Ll. Understand... this: bill--although it rs in ~My 
name--covers a number of ministers and ministries and it was our 
hope that you would not have me as the only minister here during 
the session. 


Mr. Nixon: We would like you here. 


Bon #0) one i Lert sonderstands that. -Bobs...Ltw.its.srscento 
be wanted. 


Tne. fCact.:415,, sacthe...Minister, of. Consumerai anda S.Commercial 
Relations (Mr. Elgie) has very important responsibilities. There 
will be times when my parliamentary assistant will be here, 
particularly if cabinet needs me for budgetary matters, and there 
will be times when I would suspect, with your concurrence, another 
minister such as the Minister of Labour could represent the crown. 
I sense you will solve that problem without having a fight about 
it. We are quite happy to work with you on that. 


Mr..Chairman: Is that.satisfactory, mMr. Mackenzie? 


Mee Mackenz1e+ AS tong as alt. 1s -understoodceethat. 1c )uLS 
not just to have Mr. Ramsay come in and sit in on the hearings as 
Mr. Miller or some of the other ministers may do. What we want is 
to get him to give his interpretation of the effect this is going 
to have on collective bargaining in Ontario. It is certainly one 
of the most vital elements of this bill. 


Mr. Chairman: Are ‘you withdrawing your motion? 
82 200. ms 


Mr. Mackenzie: No, I think the motion makes sense the 
way it is. 


Mae cnealrman: wine. aYoOu sare ~not withdrawing. .your . motion. 
The chair rules that a motion is out of order. You may challenge-- 


Mpoe Cooker iW] @ you) sexplainm, oneswhat basis! syour. ruling, «is 
made? 


Mrs Chalice .ves,.cerctain ly. 
Mr. Cooke: What rule are you referring to? 


Mre .Chairmans, Order. It 1s .in'@thejysitanding yzorderssagthat 
the committee is subject to the rules of the House. The House has 
authorized us by ruling we are not open to a motion at this point. 
We are here for public hearings and I am interpreting public 
hearings was -lastening , to ~ the ~«public,-.not-«.a.-motion from the 
pDOLIEICiIans. 


Lnter ection. 
A ‘ Ven : : pee 7 
Mr. Chairman: No. There is no further @+scussion. I have 


Sso.enuleds. Youscansehabbenges mya. tubing »lhatets.allsthat.is left 
and the vote must take place immediately. 
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Mr. Cooke: You are setting the tenor of this committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Unless you wish to challenge that, I would 
like" to*call’on the cfirst group. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am “sorry, Mr.”’°Chairmany but 29° have “to 
challenge your ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Fine. Thank you. 


All those in favour of upholding the chair's ruling, please 
raise your hands. Nine. 


All those in opposed, raise your hands. Two. 
The challenge fails. The chair's ruling is upheld. Thank you. 


Mr. Martel: Did we start srewriting, the. ‘rules’ here, Mr. 
Chairman? I just want to ask you a question. Are you rewriting the 
rules? 


Mr. Chairman: May we have the opening statement from the 
Liberals, please? 


Mr. Wrye: ’ Mr. “Chairman, *4mémbers790fGsthe Sconmittee tiand 
ladies and gentlemen, aS we move into committee to discuss the 
merits of the government's restraint program, I am serving notice 
tonight that my Liberal colleagues and I intend to move a series 
of amendments aimed at lending equity to this meagre first step 
towards economic recovery in Ontario. 


Bill 179, as it stands, is only a small step towards the 
recovery that we all desire, a kind of five per cent solution, you 
Might say. We believe that more can be done. In fact, we believe 
that more must be done if we are to place Canada's most populous, 
industrious province back in the forefront in world markets. 


Obviously the greatest single deficiency in the government's 
restraint program is the lack of a job creation component. There 
is nothing to stimulate investment or to promote economic renewal. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, may we have some attention for 
Mr. Wrye? Thank you. 


Mr. WEye: ce is a naktings” weftort to reverse the 
tremendous decline in Ontario's economic fortunes which we have 
experienced ever since March 1981. 


Most disturbing to the Ontario Liberal Party is the failure 
of the program to deal equitably with all members of our society 
in limiting wage increases and the escalation of prices. For this 
reason we will be moving a series of amendments which we hope will 


improve? ithevetftect: of) this billjand@dengthen to) avtstridetthe wery 
small step towards recovery. 


The objectives of these amendments are: to include the 
Ontario health insurance plan premiums and doctors! fees in the 
program; to improve the inadequate provisions for supplementary 
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increases to the lowest paid employees; to remove those measures 
which unfairly act to reduce pensions for those now nearing 
retirement; mitOceracrow scor "sone “Yrigine™ to” striketDeorsiee  «Sséek 
arbitration over noncompensation issues; to Similarly allow for 
Ene Light tO Strike. OF “to seek arbitration. for “al lunsettlked ' 198i 
contracts; to allow for equal treatment of merit increases for all 
employees; to ensure that union and nonunion workers are treated 
alike in determining increases under the program; to place some 
teeth “bn athe’ price *-side’'"' of “the? bili “by “er'suring = tthat® cost 
pass-throughs and profit increases are not automatic and to remove 
the secrecy and ministerial discretion inherent in the present 
program by providing mechanisms for the public to refer increases 
BO MCh erabOAr Grnet Onralslow efor appeals? to: -quarantee*the right) to ta 
hearing of any affected party; and to enSure criteria for judging 
price increases and written reasons for decisions to be publicly 
available. 


It is the view of the Ontario Liberal Party that the pillar 
of restraint must be matched by the pillar of equity. We believe 
that the changes we will propose, and others that will emerge in 
ene puplictehearingsSeting the following: days; will ‘provide. that 
essential fairness which is now so missing from the legislation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Wrye. Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mra. Mackenzie MriaiGhairmany; we feel >that the* bills which 
is before us is one of the most unfair, dangerous and mean pieces 
of legislation that Ontario has seen. We are glad that it is out 
to hearing so there can be presentations from the groups who are 
being directly affected. It very definitely adversely affects one 
segment of our population. It is a bill that probably should never 
see the slight) of- day and: is a’ -tragedy for Ontario. 


Wes tind © 2t 8 dirticuit- to “know how*™*we® *arée24¢6o2ng-" to 
amend--although we will certainly look at amendments--a bill that 
is as bad as this particular bill. We also feel that a committee 
ruling or a ruling of the chairman made right at the beginning of 
the committee hearings that this committee cannot move a motion to 
hear another witness in a public hearing is an unprecedented 
ruling and does not bode well for the future of these hearings. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe the minister has no opening 
Statement or remarks to make. May we have the first group? 


Gentlemen, for the sake of the committee, would you please, 
from your agenda, strike--is this amended? 


Clerk of the Committee: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Do I have the most recent amended one? 
Clerk of the Committee: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: There are exhibits promameachssot the 
witnesses and each of. She groupspetonight=. Might gwesihaves:the 
Etobicoke Women Teachers' ASSociation, the Borough of York Women 
Teachers' Association and the London Women Teachers' Association 
along those seats, if you would, please? 
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Miss Corbett: Why are we going together? 

Mr. Chairman: For the sake of time. Because of the time 
element, because each of the groups are members of the Women 
Teachers! Association-- 

Mr. Martin: Not quite. 

Miss Corbett: We are different associations and we were 
all given different appointments, Mr. Chairman. We have prepared 
Our presentations accordingly. Our presentation from stobicoke is 
from both the women and the men teachers. 


Mrs. *Chabrmans.. Fine... ;Canw@you, estimate wthe ~times each “or 
you has: 


Miss  Corbett:. 1 belleve that Gwe, Gceulads handles te... 
minutes, having heard the discussion. 


Mr...cChairman: ALL OL UVYOULOr eGaciiz 


Miss Corbett: No. Anam enspeakitnGan Lor the Etobicoke 
delegation. 


Mr. Chairman: .I -.amisorry, etheresreallythis noticia ind 
of time plus questioning. 


Miss Corbett: We were given a 15-minute appointment, Mr. 
Chairman, and we have made our presentation accordingly, and so 
have both our other teaching groups. 

Mr. Brandt: Questions will have to go. It is very simple. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Brandt: «We wawl dh shaves y cllorma move: JOM, Low btn the other 
groups. 


MranaChaiemanse Thank,ayousas You Mido, creablize” thatqrene ,~peoore 
later than you this evening will suffer. 


Miss Corbett: Our appointment was for 7:30. 

Mr. Chairman: Will the first group then-- 

Interjection. 

Mr. Brandt: We do not “need es that; all. through!’ these 
hearings.) Quiternfirankly / wei fietyou © wants eto -Samake=-themehearings 
effective, those little innuendoes-- 

Mr. Mackenzie: You can do all the preaching you want. 

Mr stbrandtiws Yougdid raddicthe-spreachingssomftar; 


Mr. Chairman: Order, gentlemen. 


Interjections. 
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Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen. I am sorry, am I hearing-- 


Mr...Mackenzie: Are you going to. challenge and throw 
everybody out, Mr. Chairman? 


Mrs Chairman: Plies Mackenzie, I do not need your 
comments. Order. When order is-- 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: “No. Ladies and gentlemen, there’ is- a rule 
both in the House-- Gentlemen. There is a rule in committee, the 
same as in the’ House, that “the audience cannot” react noisily to 
the goings-on, even though the members--Mr. Renwick, please, I am 
explaining-- 


Mr. Renwick: Do not make up the rules as you go along. 
Mr. Mackenzie: Why do you not get on with it? 

Mr. Renwick: Let us get on with it. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Get the Etobicoke teachers on. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen. Ladies and gentlemen, E am 
SOLng sito. =Lrinish™ my: statemenr™ ana “l°~am™ not=- going. to ‘om Lor 
intimidation on the first evening. 


People will please ‘not “react. to” the--no audience’ reaction, 
please. Thank you. 


Are all of you from the Etobicoke Women  Teachers' 
Association? 


MS. Bruce. l7.am «Mary “Bruce. 1 am the presidente. OL” Cire 
Etobicoke Women Teachers' Association. This is Bill Martin, who is 
che :president); of the “Ontario ‘Public “School Men” Teachers’ 
Association, District Etobicoke, and Mrs. Judy Anderson, who is a 
member of my association. 


We would like to express our pleasure at being able to come 
to this hearing and present our point of view. We realize your 
time is very limited so we will try to be succinct. 


You have not had an opportunity to read our brief because we 


received an appointment on such short notice. I will read quickly 
through it, make ‘a “few comments “and “attempt “toy finish’ *’in ©I5 


Minutes. 


orSo0 DO. it. 


We are teachers, not economists. We do not therefore pretend 
to understand all the probable effects this piece of legislation 
will have on the Canadian or even the Ontario economy. Even so, we 
have not heard economists supporting this kind of measure as an 
Petecctive (Way, Jof Curbing .intlaczon. indeed, wvonn -Crispo Of" "the 
MIVErsity Of rorontos=scnool “of *Economics, "nas “calted “wage 
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controls. to combat. inflation... "the ‘grossest,. form .of. political 
Erase. 


It is our belief that wage controls alone will do little to 
correct the economic woes that face our country today. To be 
selective in applying these restraints to only the public sector 
further limits their usefulness. Any mandatory controls should be 
fairly applied to all and should include such factors as prices, 
profit margins, dividends and professional incomes, as well as 
Salaries. We were pleased to hear some of these sentiments echoed 
in the opening remarks. 


We did not, however, come before this committee solely to 
protest the unfairness of placing controls on public sector wages, 
which saccount for less than 0.5 per cent of “the gross provincial 
product. We would also like to comment on some of the specific 
provisions of the bill and how they will affect the lives of many 
Etobicoke teachers during and after the period of restraint. 


Mr. Davis has stated that one of the objectives of this 
legislation is job creation. We fail to see how this is to be 
accomplished. Unless employers are directed to use the moneys 
saved by the wage restraints to hire additional staff, how will 
wage controls create jobs? In our current set of negotiations, the 
board has refused, even with the impending controls, to consider 
adjustments to the present staffing formula. 


Teachers have become, in recent years, asniprone Meo 
unemployment as any other group. Approximately one fifth of the 
Etobicoke elementary teaching staff has been declared surplus over 
the past seven years. If teachers are to be restricted in salary, 
the funds budgeted for salary increases should be directed by this 
bill to the hiring of much-needed additional staff. At present, we 
represent about 1,200 teachers. Over 350 teachers have been 
declared surplus during the period of declining enrolment. 


A further general effect of this proposed bill places some 
groups under restriction for not one year; but two. Why is this 
necessary? Why should such an arbitrary factor--and that seems to 
be: the only factor--as the, expiration date of one’s Collective 
agreement be used to determine whether a bargaining group is 
restricted for one or two years? 


The government speaks of a one-year restraint period--it is 
in dailesthed papers «4yudlhisis is: note ithe case. for ‘teachers in 
Metropolitan Toronto. The length of the control period should be 
the same for all groups, as should the severity of the restraint. 
This proposed legislation removes any avenue for resolution of the 
"up to nine per cent" question in the additional year. With no 
access even to arbitration, groups whose contracts have expired 
may be faced with a double penalty. 


it, /\wesicompares; two jdboards sqwhichi. settled. priog .-to_ the 
restraints==Peel wethls: (pehny centgyandguYorkw.reqion, at, 10.9. per 
cent--with boards in the Metropolitan Toronto, the end rates will 
show great variation when the restraints are lifted. Are teachers 
in Metro somehow expected to live more cheaply than those in Peel 
and York? Or will Metro taxpayers be faced with an enormous 
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increase in the future in order to equalize salaries of people who 
do Similar jobs, have similar qualifications and similar living 
expenses? 


Qualifications present a further problem with this 
bill--discrimination against teachers in the top salary range. 
There are only a few of them; it is not a large group we are 
addressing here. Teachers have always been encouraged to upgrade 
qualifications at their own expense of time and money throughout 
their careers. Teachers who have spent the last four summers doing 
exactly that and who will complete their category requirements 
within the next year will be denied the placement they rightfully 
expect. They will be limited to the same salary as their 
colleagues who did not upgrade. How can this be regarded as just? 


I am going to stop here and ask Judy Anderson, a member of 
my association who is in this exact situation, to take a couple of 
minutes to explain how it affects her personally. 


Mrs. Anderson: I am glad to be here because I have been 
in touch with my Conservative MPP. I have heard nothing from him, 
SoO..it (1s nice: to. be able..to (speak .to. someone who is. going. .to 
listen and perhaps respond. 


I have been a docile, Conservative-voting school teacher for 
years, but Bill 179 is making me change my tune. I am a teacher 
who is now in category 6 and I am qualifying myself this year for 
category 7. I took a course last summer, I am taking a course this 
winter and I am taking a course next summer. It is costing me 
$1,400 in fees, texts and day care expenses, and that is 
unsubsidized. 


For that category change I am Supposed to, under the terms 
of my contract, receive remuneration. Because of Bill 179, I will 
not receive remuneration for that. A category 6 teacher who takes 
no courses, who spends no extra time, no extra money this year, 
will receive the same remuneration as I do next year. I do not 
feel it is fair and I am angry. 


Ms’. ePbpruce:) > lHank.«syou,-2Judy. .cAS fLurthernidpseriminatory 
effect of this bill, and perhaps the most insensitive one of all, 
is the devaluation of pensions of teachers near retirement, 
especially in areas under the two-year control period. 


Pensions are to be calculated on the average of the best 
five years of service. This is under negotiation with the 
provincial government and both sides have agreed to go from a 
seven-year calculation to a five-year calculation. The restraints 
Wil tegen siaeteda forseaehe wrestysof.Ontdrilo-pubLlic .servants..wl[hose 
retiring in the near future will be faced with a lowered income 
for the rest of their lives. Surely this must be regarded as 
unduly punitive. 


The final aspect of this bill which we ask the committee to 
reconsider is the section dealing with nonmonetary items during 


the restraint period. The wording of the proposed legislation is 
permisSive--the parties may agree to changes in noncompensation 
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areas. There appears to be no onus on either side to even discuss 
issues of this nature. 


Should such discussions--if they happen at alli--fail to 
resolve the issue, there is no mechanism for achieving settlement, 
not even arbitration. I do not understand how that has any effect 
on the economy and why that kind of provision is included in this 
bill. Collective bargaining becomes collective begging. We hope 
the committee will propose amendments which will allow free 
collective bargaining to continue, at least on items not covered 
by the restraints. 


In summary, Etobicoke teachers strongly oppose any economic 
measure “which »°is<)limitediatomccontrobtingewagesseotmnesclecred 
individuals, many of whom are already among the lowest paid of 
workers. If controls are to be imposed, they should at least be 
fairly applied to all, and they must be applied to prices as well 
as to incomes. 


Bill ‘Martiny “ofthe Etobicoke) districtmof thevOntario Public 
School Teachers' Federation would like to make some remarks. 


Mr. Martin: My remarks will be directed directly to the 
collective bargaining process. I will be referring to a memo that 
I received from our provincial office today. 


Virtually all public employees in Canada enjoy the right to 
collective bargaining. In Ontario, teacher and school board 
negotiations have operated successfully under the School Boards 
and Teachers Collective Negotiations Act. The Minister of 
Education (Miss Stephenson) herself has stated very clearly that 
in Our society there are basic rights to collective bargaining and 
there is no question of compromising those rights in the case of 
teachers. " 


By introducing the inflation restraint bill, this government 
has singled out public sector employees for wage controls and 
stripped us of our right to bargain collectively ™,Sections 15) sof 
Bill 179 states that the parties to a collective agreement may, by 
agreement, amend any terms and conditions of the employment other 
than those related to compensation. This clearly shows that the 
balance of power in negotiations has been placed on the side of 
the employer. If the board does not wish to discuss the issues, 
the employees have no legal recourse. 


With these types of provisions, fair collective bargaining 
in the public sector in Ontario has been completely destroyed. 
Public sector employees in Ontario can have no guarantee and, in 
fact, ~’should’™”’ have” “now expectation *Gofemany Sasorts Pofeséequitabile 
treatment under this legislation. 


Thirty-nine areas, representing over 50 per cent of the 
elementary teachers in Ontario, had not reached settlement before 
the-~initialy*control “date. "This «means! Jchat® (Goris 1.9.82=88. Befose 
unsettled areas will receive increases anywhere from zero to nine 
per cent, while the average increase for those areas which are 
Settled is 11.2 per cent. The legislation therefore completely 
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destroys the historical relationship among teachers and school 
board collective agreements. 


As was previously mentioned in our brief, by removing our 
right to even arbitration, the only recourse teacher groups have 
is to appeal to the Inflation Restraint Board on disputed items. A 
board that is responsible to make decisions without providing 
reasons for those decisions is totally unjust. The removal of all 
collective bargaining rights from 500,000 employees and _ the 
consignment of their economic fate to an arbitrary board has done 
more. to destroy. both individual and collective rights -than~ any 
other legislation enacted by this government. 


Ms.nruce: If “there. are ~questions, we “wirll*°attempt “to 
answer them. 


Mee er ye. Liauk sy OUy sil.  CitcilMane . & Nave ta “Lew DL Ter 
questions based on your brief. Let me start where you completed 
your remarks. 


Based on the bargaining you have done in the past, if the 
migitiest OO StLine sOf ocirer LIYGic tO .GO. CO daLDILLacion ILs=not restored 
PRCOUGn “CHhiS -gDLLl,; ~would=~ 1t: be -vour View thac the ‘collective 
bargaining will not be very effective, that it will simply add to 
a long list of nonmonetary issues, and that when the restraint 
period comes off on the nonmonetary side you will face very 
difficult bargaining because you will be so far behind? 


8:40 p.m. 


Ms. Bruce: That is correct. We believe we will probably 
never catch up what we lose on the nonmonetary items because our 
focus will have to follow on monetary items when the restraints 
are over. 


MreasWeyess As’ I Cunderstand “it, “you “would “be- “affected "in 
two ways in terms of merit increases with this current bill in 
place. First, you would be affected through years of experience 
and second, as Ms. Anderson commented, through increased 
qualifications through courses. 


MSeaenbuCess that PbS correct. 


Mr. Wrye: What is your understanding of what would 
happen at the end of this bill? Would you suddenly jump it or-- 


Ms. Bruce: It boggles the mind. We will have teachers 
Being» (pald -aal “faitrerent Salaries” for” =the-—same_.©kinds-— -of 
qualification and experience. I do not know how we will cost the 
next collective agreement in order to find out where people go. Do 
we then try to -—put people “back into line or “do we.leave them 
hanging out all over the place? It is very confusing. 


Mr. Wrye: What has been the reaction of the Etobicoke 
board to the transitional increase which, as you pointed out in 
mOULu pr lel. On page «3, 15° up: to. nine per licent rather ‘than: a 
mandated increase of nine per cent? Have they given any indication 
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that they are not prepared to give you nine per cent, given the 
tone that has been set in Metro? 


Ms. Bruce: They are still sitting at six per cent, where 
they were in June. I do not know what will happen when this 
legislation has been dealt with; whether they will attempt to 
Maintain six per cent or whether they will be willing to go to 
nines, If they are mot willing. to 7go ¢tos Wine, severest ism cabiy 
nothing we can do about it. 


Mr sa Weyere.One last’. question (if “i mwights Une Ob your 
concerns that comes through on the first page and on the last page 
of the brief is that you might have found it easier to live with 
an across-the-board income and price policy. You feel that the 
limiting o£ the, Controls.» to.the- public. Sectors anda BoOmmeages- ac 
opposed to incomes, plus, I Suppose, the weakness of the price 
restraints, is really your problem. You would have gone across the 
board. 


Ms. Bruce: If government feels it is necessary to have 
restrictions then we are prepared to live with them, we are not 
rebels. But we get our insurance bills and they are 24 per cent 
higher, we get Consumers' Gas and it is 12 per cent higher, we get 
Ontario.Hydro coming: sinvhigher, and? so. on. -Ltsisshardly fair. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think the bill is even worse than you 
realize because you do not even have the right to appeal to the 
Inflation Restraint Board. You indicated it was the only avenue 
you had. Even that right is denied you in this legislation. 


Mr. Martin: Yes, we realize that. Whatever they Say, 
there is no need to answer for their decision. 


Ms. Bruce: It is our understanding that they would not 
rule on nonmonetary items at all. For some teacher groups--not 
particularly for Etobicoke at the moment--the item of seniority is 
on the table for negotiation and it means not only how much you 
get paid but whether you have a job. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I simply wanted you to understand that 
you do not even have the right of appeal, period. 


Hones FEF. S. ‘Millers: There sis) “an fappeal i rtrol- themiboards. ol 
think that should be understood. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There is a referral. 

Honwwuk. Se \oMiblers Yes, either \party.. Nav. «re6flere.toeethe 
board, as 1, understand.it,, for a decision if it -is under .nine.~per 
cent. The board would then decide. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You had better read your own legislation. 


HONnws wil. Sie eM Leng That is mone the atransitional. sidenusot 
course. That is the only place there is any negotiation. 


MraowBrandt;s .Theres is, some suggestion. -in yours brief) -that 
perhaps the proposed bill is picking on the public sector much 
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more so than on the private sector. I am sure you are aware, as 
most of us are, that the major layoffs, salary cutbacks and wages 
that have been held not at a five per cent increases but in fact 
in some instances at zero increases, have occurred in the private 
SeECTOrs 


MS. 1bbuces, Lu) 2S anard: to tell that -to the 350 “teachers 
in Etobicoke who lost their jobs. 


Mon verano Girl taaimamight wipaesue €ithis»: for: wax inomenty the 
number of layoffs that have occurred, I think, has been much more 
dramatic “rmuthe ‘privates than! thea;pubbic,-sector. ,-Would > 7you> not 
think there is perhaps some equity in all of us attempting to pull 
together during the period when you have a world problem? 


Most economists, I think, admit that there is a very serious 
economic problem facing all of us, all provinces, the entire 
country, the United States, and in fact the industrialized world, 
and that something is going to have to be done to pull this whole 
problem together. 


There are many people who have suggested that the private 
sector has already paid a very significant price, in the auto 
Market and in various other industries; Sudbury iS an example, 
Wwathecinco,-randtStelcos int Hamilton; and@thatckind ofsthing sy Doxyou 
not feel that there is an obligation, perhaps, on the part of all 
Of US; to. find a way —to.. publasourselves outs of, .the economic 
recession in a collective sense? 


I admit, and I think my colleagues will also, that there is 
a price you are being asked to pay. You are highlighting this very 
much in your brief. But do you not think that we have a collective 
obligation toetry (to) spull..together...to.. improve..the ,<economic 
Situation in a collective sense? 


Ms fu@saiceny,le edo’ emabsolutely. int tyust redo . not 4.see.w»,1t 
happening through this bill. 


Myst? Andersoniioite 4S Janteresting- that .syous,. should,,.talk 
about people being laid off. My husband, who is an architectural 
draftsman, iS now laid off. He has not been working for two 
months. He is looking very hard for a job. 


I am working my butt off and spending $1,400 to qualify 
myself for a little more money, and this bill is going to take 
that away from me. I can tell you, with my husband not working, we 
need that extra money. I am really annoyed that my hard work and 
effort is being wiped out and I hope that the committee listens to 
that. 


Mr. Brandt: The Treasurer might be able to supplement 
this;ecbute that iewipe-ou tymnyou sane: talking: » about; »admittedly— is 
short-term in a time frame which is narrowly focussed. 


Mrs. Anderson: My mortgage is coming up and so on. 


Mr. Brandt: I appreciate that as well, and I know that 
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there is a lot of sympathy for a sort of collective indexing so 
that all of us can keep up with inflation. 


Mrs. Anderson?” I-~can “tebl you™chat;, lie the> shore rtermprs 
Cannot pay my mortgage, because you are not going to let me have 
that money that. I am owed. My contract tells me that i get that. 


I could try that, and say that*°-the “honourable "member “has 
told me that in the short term it is okay. 


Mr. Brandt: The main point I wanted to make is that, 
when you talk about a wipe-out, there is a temporary focused time 
frame in which I think the government is suggesting that we have 
to put the brakes on in order to bring about a somewhat more 
favourable economic climate in the days ahead. 


You may not agree with the philosophy of what we are trying 
to do or the methodology we are uSing, but that is part of the 
principle behind what we are focusing our attention to do. 


Mrs. Anderson: Have the honourable members gone through 
the same kind of restraint? 


Hons F. °Ss-+ Miller: T° Pe mayieaskiva ~ question: Ares you 
earning over $35,000 per annum? 


Mrs. Anderson: I am in catogory 6. 


Hon. F. S. | Miller: “Are” you ‘earnings "over -#$35, 0007 rf 
Simply wanted to say, if you are under that, you are entitled to 
it; if you ‘are:over,you are not’ Thatiisvall Dowanted toakind oute 


Mrs. Anderson: My salary is over $35,000 because I have 
qualified mySelf and because I have experience. 


Hon. fF. °S. Millers*\1l am noe arguing “that: you@syouldamnor 
be over that amount. I am just asking, because if you had been 
under that amount, you would have been entitled to it; if you are 
over, you are not. We are talking about a specific case, that is 
alls 


Mrs. Anderson: This iS a very important point. Because 
of my seniority and because of my qualifications I am being 
penalized As teacher without Smy ‘qualifications;i 9 without I my 
seniority, is not penalized. 


Interjections. 
Mrs. Anderson: No. 


Mr. Nixon: I wanted to pursue it for a moment, because 
this is an area, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, where I do believe 
the committee can make some adjustments in the bill. I do not 
believe it is going to affect that many people, nor will it cost 
that much money in the overall situation; and it will remove one 
of the worst burrs of contention. 


Mrs. Anderson, would you explain to me, as someone who is 
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telling me it is 20 courses to qualify: is it in the secondary 
system that category 6 1S a Master of Arts in some communities? 
You have a bachelor's degree? 


Mrs. Anderson: I have a BA and I have taken ministry 
courses. 


Mr. Nixon: And you have a number of years of experience, 
let us say a good average of years of experience; so that the 
merit you would earn normally, without this bill, would raise you 
above $35,000? 


Mrs. Anderson: That is correct. 


Mie Ni SONS What iSOrG Or “a: group «in, .Etobicoke, ,would . you 
be representing? A group of 10? 


Mrs. Anderson: There would not be that many of us. 


Mr. Nixon: This iS something that many teachers' groups 
Have.” brougne to. our’ attention = directly. ‘in Siourdl constituency 
Situations and by mail. It seems to me that, since there is 
ObViOUSLY “Some. Lnequityv, itvuls the.sort of “thing that -the bill 
might correct without destroying the whole aim of it. I think it 
is something that we might come back to in clause-by-clause 
consideration. 


Hom “tof Miller: «PRheteeis Awhy Gl "questioned 1 fal tthe 
figure of $35,000 prevailed. We were trying very hard to keep 
those under $35,000 entitled to the merit increases or other 
Changes to which they were entitled if they were looking for 
increases in their qualififications and seniority. 


We have been criticized pretty severely for giving the 
well-to-do more than we Should at times. I think that is a fair 
statement. We have differentiated with the feds by having a 
relatively large increase at the low end, and then five per cent 
above that. 


Mrs.’ Anderson: I am willing to go along with .the five 
per cent. I agree with it for me, but I am also qualifying myself. 
I am taking three courses. I am expending all kinds of time and 
ertort. i am, spending $1,400. of my own money. I.could barely .get 
that back next year. 


HOn.! £.mto. whi ler: s=1Cl may* comea*as -fa.e-shock.«{*to« your that 
some of us here were teachers, including myself. 


Mrs. Anderson: That is a shock. 


Mss. Bruce:. Il. would hazard .a-tgquéss/eAti 1. may,iwethat maybe 
15 teachers in Etobicoke would be caught in that situation. 


MoeeiPache= 6 Mrsea.Anderson, sh wam yvernyxscurious; asSusto., how 
Much money you make. You said you make over $35,000. How much 
money do you make as a teacher? 
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Mrs. Anderson: I do not make over $35,000 at this point. 


My category has changed. 
Mr. Piché: What are your wages today? 
Mrs. Anderson: They are $34,000. 


Mr. Piché: Unfortunately your husband is not working 
right now, but at one time he was. Between the two of you, you 
must have been making $60,000 or $70,000? 


Mrs. Anderson: No, we were not making that much. 
Mr. Piché: Well, very close. 


We have a problem in this country, and we have a problem in 
this province. We are looking for five per cent for people like 
you who are making a lot of money. 


I am from northern Ontario. I represent a lot of people who 
are making $15,000 and $20,000 and I would think they are ready to 
accept this five per cent. With your kind of money-- 


Mrs. Anderson: I am ready to accept five per cent. 


Mr. Piche: Yes, but you are giving us an argument... All 
we are asking, as far as this government is concerned, is that for 
12 months we ask people to work together. You are not even giving 
us a chance to work together. 


Mrs.) sAndersons, .to“am 5 JUStepeSavandg,. that... dam. souali tying 
myself. My “contract .sSayvs ; that. Jf. ot sdetetne | Quali ficaclOncmr. 
receive remuneration as a teacher. 


In my category, a person who does not do anything this year, 
who does not take any courses, who spends no money, will receive 
exactly the same increment as I do. I am just saying it is not 
fain, and. 1 do not believemit ws. That issall, 


Honwikf. -SeoMiller: Let me ask; only.~one thing. .insparting. 
You made a reference that we would not normally expect at a 
committee, and that was to party affiliation. 


Mr. Elston: Maybe that was to get on your back. 


HonsowW. oS. oMidslen: sNO,sabkt. Wace not thatpiat -all «I guess 
what I have learned as a minister of the crown is that you can do 
many things right, and no one remembers; you do one wrong, and 
they hate you. Is that really a fair way to judge governments? 


Mrs .JAnderson: JI. think eittuss. 


Hones Fae os, Millers sl dow notw.as a, DeEsSoOn:4who shase-been 
there, because that is exactly where we get spineless government. 


Mrs. Anderson: I guess I have been pretty naive over the 
years, and something like this has made me mad enough. If you had 
not made me mad enough, maybe I would not be here. 
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Hon. F. S. Miller: I remember when I was in the Ministry 
of Health I made a number of people angry. 


Mr. Elston: The Treasurer went shopping for eggs one 
time in Durham, I recall. 


HOM ch soe tL LeL <<) 1” Gla nor "nave torrshaps tor scnemn ss chev 
came my way. 


Mowe Stone “frere™ 1s" one acem ~wthnate .* think Which could 
be made a little bit clearer for us while we are going through 
cH Smolu es elhat, 26, 2ifssVOur particular Situation, Mrs-"Anderson, 
you are at $34,000 per annum now, and I only refer to that because 
you» mentioned. its “Your’*'situation™ now “1s that “youhave—been 
advised, I understand, or have somehow found out, that you will 
only get $34,000 plus five per cent? 


Mrs. Anderson: Yes. 


Mr vverel Ston:. tCatre the. Treasurer. tell -;us.if. there--was—any 
reason< eriirst. ‘of Vall. *he,jhas) told. usi*they “might aconsider- this 
merit matter, but is there any reason why a person cannot accept 
the merit up to the level of $35,000? 


HOne elewo sul l Lerwwhat.ido. vou, mean, "Can accept"? 
Mr. Elston: She qualifies for a different ceiling. 


Hons er.) Ose Matlier =e) think *- Lt 1s **wnen==youe-spass>~ the 
Gategonres wl would*»havewto. look /into -the Law “itself. “There ‘are 
certain raises of salary that are defined within the negotiations 
which are the determinants, rather than the individual's specific 
salary. 

Mr rf meeStonera Sear chnere «-Somery Way, a chats ).youy,can. tell. us 
whether you will be making this cutoff level clearer? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: 1° must desist this time, Murray, and 
I would prefer to listen rather than say something which I could 
not undo later. That is purpose of the hearing. 

Meigebiston: iOkayegedThe tsecond, question ~l have is . in 
relation to this. Ms. Anderson, does your $34,000 include other 
pay benefits, other monetary items, or is that your base? 


Mrs.°"Anderson: No; “that is the ‘ceiling, that is -the-—most 
that *l*get. 


Me. "histor: That is the cash ypart of it then? 

Mrs. Anderson: I am, in effect, being frozen at that. 

Mreceeiston:, My) understanding “oft "the bil  teeethat it 
refers to monetary items. Can the Treasurer tell us whether he 


means the cash received plus any benefits? 


HonsVlk. SS INeMiLber: SLIt! -was? my* understanding, =subject* to 
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the rereading of the bill, that it was the cash part we were 
talking about, with those limits. 


Mr. Elston: Are you going to make that clear? 


Hon. Feo’ Ss Millers »By -they,.time we-*geroeto peiause f by 
clauseit had bettert®be iSure. or we Will not have lett the Bilt ig 
a state that was definable. 


Mr. Brandt: Could I ask a supplementary? 
Mrs. Chairman: No, *leamsornys 
Mr... Brandt: sis @that«a-ruleng- 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Iv believe “1t" had * betters ‘bev vay ruling... We 
are way over time. In fairness to the other people waiting, we 
will take no supplementaries. Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: I just have one question. Inflation is 
running at, say, 10 or ll. per cent. The so-called» Eves percent 
increase is, in fact, a five or six per cent decrease. Would you 
not agree? 


Ms. Bruce: That's how we view it. If the rest of Canada 
is going to take that same kind of measure and accept it, then we 
are prepared to. 


Hon. FeiSeeMi llvere sitehnas (done: so. 


Mri. Cooké:. Just a very Sbrief ‘question. Pr sian Gnotrescuce 
that I understand the logic In your presentation and I want you to 
JUuUSt Clearswt sup Lor me. 


You start off by quoting some economists and questioning 
what the purpose of this program will be and how many jobs it will 
create and whether it will, in fact, turn the economy around. Then 
at the end in your comments you say you are willing to take a five 
per cent increase and stick to the wage controls. 


I'm not sure of the logic’ of ‘7t) because, atone tpoinwtyau 
Say it won't do the economy any good, and I agree with you. On the 
other hand you are willing to take it. Either you are masochistic 
OL = 


Ms. Bruce: AS Someone once said, when it's inevitable, 
lay back and enjoy it. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Cooke? 
Ms. Bruce: I don't know. Did that answer your question? 
Mr. Cooke: Not really. 


Dar Chairman: Fine, thank you very much. Gentlemen, can 
13 point out we are almost half an hour late. People at the end are 
going to get squeezed in. 
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The next group is the association of women teachers from the 
borough of York. Victoria Corbett is the president. 


Mr, "Nixon: 30n" aMOpoant cof drderpwhile tthe «groupmois «taking 
their place, Mr. Chairman. I understood when the arrangement was 
made to hold this hearing that we would have delegations only with 
written briefs that would be then provided to the members of the 
committee. Obviously, on short notice we haven't had a chance to 
read the briefs that were provided by the delegation from 
Etobicoke, so it doesn't make any difference. I don't think the 
men teachers' brief was provided to us, was it? 


MYs Chairman: No, we were not aware until -2 Ms. Bruce 
mentioned that the man was from the men teachers' federation that 
he waS even coming in as part of the women teachers' federation. 


Mr. Nixon: We were all delighted to hear him, but I 
think in the future we are going to have to be pretty tough and be 
somewhat restrictive. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you, well taken. Mrs. Corbett. 
Miss Corbett: Miss. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mrss’ Corbett. e-Thankslyow,#.Mire. ““Chairmans:: “rucanm5 Victoria 
Corbett, and I am the president and the negotiator for the Borough 
of York Women Teachers' Association. This is the second time I 
have appeared in the last month before a committee of this 
government. The last time was to deal with Bill 127. 


I am not a particularly naive person politically, but when I 
attended those hearings--and I attended-several of them--I was 
angered and very dismayed to see the elected representatives of 
the people who supposedly serve the people sneering at and being 
openly contemptuous of those people. The Minister of Education 
(Miss Stephenson) frequently made critical remarks, attempted to 
embarrass deputants and interrupted them. The committee members 
themselves were openly indifferent, bored and frequently absent. 


In spite of the experience of watching those hearings, I 
still have some belief in government. Here I am again before a 
government committee, appropriately called the justice committee, 
because the issue I would like to raise before you tonight is that 
of justice. What is happening to justice and democracy in this 
province? 


We believe the right to bargain freely--and I emphasize the 
term "freely"--is one of the fundamental, Nostea chititca, 
prerogatives in a democratic society. It is based on the right of 
association that was recently enshrined in the Canadian Charter of 
Rights. 


We see free collective bargaining as one of the legal and 
political foundations of our society and we believe Bill 179 
knocks those foundations apart and will have consequences that 
will’ far excéed’the® two years ‘of controls. Yes, for othe teachers 
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that I represent, we will have two years of controls. For the 
first time in my memory, teachers who have equal qualifications 
and equal years of experience will be paid differently. Bill 179 
removes the commitment to pay equally for work of equal value. 
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The legislation allows for the negotiation of nonmonetary 
items. That is a farce. My board of education has already stated 
publicly that there are no nonmonetary items to negotiate. There 
are no nonmonetary items in our collective agreement. With 
absolutely no recourse to arbitration or any kind of sanction, we 
have absolutely no bargaining power. To suggest that there is any 
bargaining ability left is misleading. 


We are particularly horrified to see the vast, almost 
unprecedented and totally dictatorial powers given to_ the 
Inflation Restraint Board, the board created to police--and I use 
that term advisedly--the legislation. This board will have the 
powers of the Ontario Supreme Court. Decisions can be made on 
local agreements, but the board has the right not to hold any 
hearing on any matter referred to it. It has the right to make any 
order, decision or determination without giving any reason in 
writing or otherwise. 


It has the right to deny any increase in the transitional 
period if a dispute is referred to it. This board can even suspend 
the act itself. There are no grounds for decision making, no 
Criteria are given and there is no basis in law. 


Should arbitration, due process and the law be removed and 
left to one person? How can reasonable people be expected to 
Support’ that kind» of: | actions :thaty, eliminates,; such .basic..civil 
liberties? 


We Say “to #yvous*thatesithere sis no s7ustilication, a moral sor 
economic, for such damaging legislation. The statistics published 
by Labour Canada show that wage settlements in the public sector 
have fallen for several years far behind the price increases as 
measured by the consumer price index. 


It is interesting that our trustees recently commissioned a 
study because they thought the results of the study were going to 
be excellent from their point of view. The report was commissioned 
and written by Dr. Auld, of Guelph University's department of 
economics. Dr. Auld, an independent person, found that teacher 
wage settlements have fallen short of wage gains in the Ontario 
private ‘sector. Dr. Auld ‘also, found that “the “school bdarca 
settlements in Ontario fell behind those in the rest of Canada. 


We know that this legislation will not create one more job 
in Ontario. We suffer for the people who are going to face a long 
winter of unemployment, but because we have jobs we will not 
accept the responsibility for unemployment. That is clearly a 
government responsibility. 


: It is a disgrace that some of the civil servants in this 
province are among the lowest paid people in this province. It is 
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a disgrace that this government would limit the wages of those 
people who earn less than $15,000 a year, because while their 
wages are limited, house prices, rent prices, food prices and 
clothing prices are all going to increase. Those people are going 
to have to feed, clothe and house their families. 


We find it very interesting to see the type of person who 
Supports wage controls. How dare a man like Ian Sinclair, who 
heads up the private restraint force and who is paid $556,000 a 
year, tell someone who is earning less than $15,000 a year that 
their wages must be restrained. How dare this government support 
such specious reasoning. 


Premier Davis has said that in politics one deals with 
perceptions. This government has no answer to the problems of 
unemployment or inflation, yet it wants to be perceived as having 
the answers. Therefore, in a most cynical and callous way it 
creates an illusion of overpaid civil service and then proceeds to 
make the public sector the scapegoat. 


The teachers I represent believe that in a truly democratic 
System; y e€Vene InacdlEficult» times,: -fLundamental *rights!“will “-be 
preserved. We urge that you withdraw this legislation. 


I also have here 300 Signatures-- 
Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, madam. 
Miss Corbett: --of the members in my borough. 


Mr. = Chairman: “Ladies; ana gentlemen, wim sorry, 74at ‘can't 
continue. It has to stop, please. Mr. Elston. 


Mr. Elston: I- just have a few quick questions. How many 
people are there in your federation? 


Miss Corbett: Four hundred. 


Mr. Elston: Four hundred. How many of the people would 
be affected similarly as Mrs. Anderson of the previous-- 


MrssecCorbere: Trdon' t. know. el, don't want tos make:.a. guess 
and that is not one of the strong points I am making. I am saying 
that this is an antidemocratic piece of legislation that removes 
all rights to free collective bargaining and that is one of my 
Major concerns. 


Mra. Eistons« in -sermSes,0:. your collective” bargaining, “the 
board has actually said to you that there will be no items to be 
negotiated at all? 


Miss Corbett: At the Bill 127 hearings, the board stated 
that there are no nonmonetary items to bargain with because there 
is nothing that is a nonmonetary item in the collective agreement. 
We were involved in bargaining all through the month of May and 
once Bill 127 was introduced, bargaining stopped. We are still 
without a collective agreement. 
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Mrs Elstons:Billy 22ge 


Miss Corbett: Yes, pending results of its settlement, 
and thisvis just fanother, mailein, theycoaféfin- 


Mr. Elston: Would you prefer that this bill provide for 
the arbitration process as a bare minimum with respect to all 
those items not covered by-- 


Miss «Corbett: (No, vel s Would not, SUpDOLTt. “ehat (Ate, woul 
Support its complete withdrawal or, if we have to have some kind 
of restraint, it should treat all the Citizens in Ontario vequdlly 
and apply it across the board, and restrain the prices as well. 


Mr... BLSston:.,Would .you)' be in = favour. of .providing Chose 
people at the $15,000 level, for instance, with a larger figure 
than those at a higher level, or would you say five per cent for 
everyone? 


Miss Corbett: No, I believe there is no reason to limit 
wages. That is a fundamental belief that we hold. There is nothing 
good in it and changing it in a small way is not going to change 
the major intent. 


Ms. Bryden: Miss Corbett, you..mentioned there would, be a 
Genial of equal pay for work of equal value under this restraint 
program and that different people would be paid different amounts 
for the same work. How do you see this denial of equal pay for 
work of equal value happening? 


Miss Corbett: Well, the person who spoke previously from 
Etobicoke outlined that. If you happen to be earning the magic 
$35,000 mark, you are going to get a basic increase, and if you 
happen to change category by having increased your qualifications, 
you are not going to get that increment or category change if it 
puts you over the $35,000. 


So we are going to have people on the grid who have the same 
years of experience and the same qualifications, but they will be 
paid differently. 


Ms. Bryden: Also, the Operation of the percentage 
principle as we all know, benefits the higher paid more than the 
lower paid. Are there more male teachers in the higher paid 
categories and therefore will a gap between men and women develop? 


Miss »Corbett:)Itsas a point ‘of Sparticular Soridey thataciny 
my borough the women are more qualified than the men, but that is 
my Own private bias I guess. Generally speaking across Ontario, I 
could not say that, but I will tell you that the average salary of 
a woman teacher in Ontario is less than $24,000. 


Ms. Bryden: One final question. You say there will be no 
nonmonetary items to be negotiated and therefore collective 
bargaining is really abolished. Nonmonetary items such as health 
and safety and protection for people in the classroom perhaps 
affect women more than men in some cases. For instance, there is 
the question of whether a woman should be excused from a class if 
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there is a case of German measles. Do you feel that is a real 
danger under this legislation? 


Miss Corbett: I am very pleased that you asked me that, 
because teachers are not covered by the Occupational Health and 
Safety Act. In our own area we have been trying to negotiate a 
safe working conditions clause. The board has flatly refused to 
entertain it because they see it as having a major cost factor. 
They are willing to remove asbestos from the schools but nothing 
else. 


They have stated quite clearly that they will not entertain 
such a clause in the collective agreement. Safe working conditions 
are too expensive. 


Mr. 5» Wrye:,..Miss . Corbett, i egal her. “Chat. «Ove OL. YOUL 
problems in negotiating with the borough board has been the term 
nonmonetary aS opposed to noncompensation and that the board is 
using it in its widest regard in Saying that everything will cost 
money. If they hire new teachers for special education, if they 
move to make for a safer work place or whatever, that is a 
monetary issue. Has that been their attitude? 
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Miss Corbett: The board has said that even if you strike 
a jOint board-teacher committee, that committee has a cost factor 
because secretarial services will have to be provided, and the 
time of the people who are involved on the committee costs money 
as well. There is nothing that has a nonmonetary value attached to 
mee 


Mies? Woveces Would <y.0u- = not ssagree that... hat.» %could - be 
overcome if this legislation were amended to talk about a 
compensation package? Then everything that could be negotiated 
would be over and above the compensation package-- 


Miss Corbett: There is no obligation in this legislation 
EotasthnesboardartOse negotiate awith,.usS. “There is "no place in» the 
legislation that says the board shall negotiate with you. Even 
Pinde l2/ije Which is=now) overriding; Bill 100, says” the’ board may 
negotiate with you. There is nothing that says it has to. It has 
not given anything freely in the past and with this legislation I 
do not see it giving anything freely in the future. 


Mr. Wrye: Okay, if you will bear with me for a second, 
With. that. as -step,.one, step -two. then. is -to “make ‘the board 
negotiate. This is a problem which I sense is going to emerge 
repeatedly through these hearings. Step two would be to renew your 
right--in your case the right to strike, in other cases, the right 
to go to arbitration--for all noncompensation issues. 


Miss (Corbettuamthe @right tosrgoRtor arbitration;# ithe yright 
to go to any kind of legal sanction must be énshrined regardless 
of any piece of legislation. 


Mr. Wrye: All I am saying is that if you have those two 
in place, does .the board now begin, to have to negotiate on 
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noncompensation matters in your opinion? If not, why not? 


Miss Corbett: I would have to see the wording that would 
guarantee it. I do not think I can make that judgement without 
seeing a proposal and we do not have that type of proposal in 
front of us. If we still have bargaining ability, perhaps we could 
bargain, but I would have to see the wording. 


Mr. Wrye: You made a reference in your opening remarks 
to the limiting of the restraint under this program. I asked this 
of the previous group and 1 ask it ‘of tyow. “Dohe¢you siavounnma 
controls program.at. all? 


Miss. Corbettry "No; FF do ot... (Chink, 1 scald very. leat 
that because I have a job does not mean I am responsible for 
unemployment and I am not going to take the blame for it. The 
government is not going to shift the blame for unemployment on me 
by making me feel guilty because I have a job. 


Mr. Wrye: Would you change your mind if the government 
were to announce that it would pour every dollar of the savings 
back into a job creation program? 


Miss Corbett: I might feel somewhat differently if 1 
thought people were going to be employed because of this, but I 
have not heard that the government is going to create any jobs 
through this restraint program. 


Mr. .WLye: YOW=havye “not heard correctly. ft fs = sonething 
that has been pushed for. Thank you. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just have one question. Do you think--I 
gather from your brief you do not but I wanted to have it on 
record--that we should be attempting to amend this piece of 
legislation, or the fight should be to withdraw the legislation 
altogether? 


Miss Corbett: When I came before the Bill 127 hearings I 
was really hopeful that that process was going to work. I Saw the 
kind of amendments that came out and I know now that that kind of 
process does not work. I would say quite categorically that this 
legislation should be withdrawn, not amended. 


Mr. Brandt: I was somewhat disturbed by the opening 
remarks of the speaker with respect to the perception you had that 
there was an element of perhaps no interest in Bill 127 hearings. 
I hope you do not get that same perception here, because speaking 
for myself, as one member on the government side, I am very 
interested in hearing ways and means of strengthening or improving 
Billi 1794 -fwamoicommitted tol. thea principles ofitanestb11 epue MEnave 
an open mind with respect to any amendments that could be proposed 
to improve the bill, as I am sure other government members and 
members of the opposition do as well. 


My". question specifically Whasgitoardo 7iwith Sthe soolineican 
process and what process you or your particular group went through 
with respect to the brief you are presenting to us tonight. Could 
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you give me some indication of the support from the balance of 
your teachers' organization, or the segment you represent? Was 
Chis Particular brief circulated to the other teachers in your 
area? When you come before us, are you certain that all of the 
teachers are, in fact, in agreement with what you are stating 
here? 


I am not trying to lead you with this. I simply want to know 
the process you went through to get to this point and the comments 
that you are making. 


Mr. Cooke: Were you consulted before this bill was 
introduced by your cabinet? 


Mianebrandten Yes,..aS .a. matter. .of . fact we. had .consultation 
before this bill-- 


Mr. Cooke: Now we know who is responsible for it. 


Mr. Brandt: Probably more so than we have ever had on a 
D1 dee 


Mr. Cooke: How about your constituents? 


Mr. -Brandt:,.I am not:.addressing my question to you, I. am 
addressing it to the presenter of this particular brief. 


Miss Corbett: I would be very pleased to answer that 
guestion in some detail. When this piece of legislation was first 
introduced into the House I was there and, as a result of that, we 
had a meeting with our teachers, with good representation. We 
asked for at least one person per school to come and hear what we 
had to say and distribute the information. That was the initial 
process. 


I was not given much time in the preparation of this brief. 
MeEGuincy Oultd Onds nursaay enegntarthat 1, would have .a .J5-minuteé 
appointment today and I endeavoured to make sure that this brief 
accurately represented my members' wishes. We had a_e special 
meeting last night so that I could discuss this brief with them. I 
wrote this brief last night after I met with those people. I said 
I would appreciate some kind of support and I have given you 300 
Signatures that were sent in to me today. So I do believe that I 
am representing my members quite fairly. 


Mr. Brandt: I asked the question because--this may come 
aS a surprise to some of the members opposite--I have had private 
conversations with some teachers who are not taking quite as harsh 
a stance with respect to their opposition to the bill as perhaps 
ms contained.in. your .brier. That. 1s not. to say that they are in 
agreement in all instances, but there have been some who have 
indicated that they understand, although they do not necessarily 
agree with all elements of it, that there is an economic problem 
today that has to be addressed. 


interjection: It is your problem. 


Mraseprancce. i) do, not believe that that us correct, bur ff 
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think the chairman has indicated that comments from the audience 
are somewhat out of order so I will not respond to that other than 
to say-— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Brandt: Could “1 finiche Eigse was <1nterrupting you, 
let me know. I just want to say that there is an economic problem 
today that we are attempting to address in a fashion with which 
you may not agree but at least we are trying to do it in as humane 
a way aS we possibly can. 


Miss Corbett: I would submit that removing democratic 
rights is not humane. You cannot solve the economy by removing-- 


Mr... Brandt: I: will Stell “you~ the unemnpwloycateatsor spay 
taxes and your party should recognize that. 


Mr. Nixon: I am very impressed with the position taken 
by Miss Corbett at the bottom of page 2 when she deals with the 
Inflation Restraint Board. Many people raised this in the second 
reading debate and certainly others have brought it to our 
attention directly. This .s, the. £irst time it ‘Nas. been “strongly 
raised in these hearings. 


I would like the witness to give me some further concept of 
the alternative, assuming that the bill is not going to be 
withdrawn--I suppose that is always possible--to the arbitrary 
powers the board has. 


I agree, from reading the bill, that it can proceed without 
hearing, without reason; it can delegate its substantial powers to 
one member of the board; and there is no appeal. I say that really 
for the benefit of the Treasurer as well, he knows about that. 
This is one area where surely this committee is going to have to 
come to grips with our responsibilities. Even those of us who are 
Supporting the principle of the wage restraint legislation are 
going to have a great deal of difficulty allowing the bill to go 
forward without some significant amendment there. 


Do you have anything further to add to your comments in that 
particular area? 


Miss Corbett: I :doi not ™ think, “£ iuhave’ranything-mto daddrte 
that: » rather» poltticaly question<* Since letdo Minot’ support eetie 
legislation, in wtotality amit do. notsisupport imakiing the mestraint 
board work because I do not want a restraint board. 

Mr..Nixonss If lommay put it (to you, = MroveChairman, sandy vou 
may rule me out of order, would this be an appropriate time for 
the Treasurer to comment? 

Mr. .Chairman:s Tothinky not. 

Mr. Nixon: There has to be a time. 


Mr. Chairman: On clause by clause. 


Fae) 


Mr. sNixon: Surely it is possible, when. a position is put 
as powerfully as it has been put by the lady, surely it would be 
possible for the Treasurer to respond. 


9:20 p.m. 


Hon. Prehes. TMidverts: Ieafthink, BMre Nixon,- that “my. “answer 
there would be that we are in day one of six days of hearings. We 
are going to hear a good many points and responding early is not 
the purpose ‘of this. It» is to*‘list the points and. then at-clause 
by clause to synthesize what we hear. 


Mr. Nixon: We are hearing that point repeatedly. 


Mr é '“Cheirman: Mts Nixon, sand: for thes sake.-of.-the “rést, “1 
would like the Treasurer to say as little as possible. Otherwise, 
we will just get a dialogue between members and the Treasurer and 
we will bog down the system and not hear from the people. 


Mr. Nixon: There is always the possibility that he might 
amend his views. 


Mr. erache + eiMiss=+corperctyielast = night “you, “Saideey ou, shade "a 
meeting. 


Miss Corbett: Yes. 


Mr. Piché: You have 400 members. I know that there are 
300 members' names on the petition she presented but there are 400 
names she represents tonight. How many people turned out last 
night with you? 


Miss Corbett: We only asked-- 


Mrs Piche: Iam ° asking this question for maybe your 
benefit more than the committee's. I, as a member, want to have 
knowledge of what you are trying to present to this committee so I 
can deal with it properly, but I will have to go back. 


Thchinks that “questtomeis important’ ’tosme’,) i" think’ ™1t°o‘is 
PmpOoLcCant to.you, anda it 1S’ important “to-ysome™ of*'your*® supporters 
here. You have a lot of heroes in the crowd here and you are to be 
congratulated. I wish I had the same thing. 


In any event, how many people turned out last night, 
exactly? Do not forget you are being recorded. 


Miss Corbett: Yes, at swear COD ITE bi vrcne Crue. The 
meeting that we had last night is called a key teacher meeting 
because we have one key contact person in each school and those 
people are generally chosen in that school by their peers. So the 
meeting we had last night was to ask for one person from each 
school to come. There were three schools that were not represented 
eand= owe” chaveee28 cschoolsic in) “the -borough"of°- York. We" had 
approximately 40 people at that meeting. 


Mr. Piché: Forty people who supported you, no doubt 
unanimously, on your presentation that you are giving to us today. 
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Miss Corbett: Yes. 


Mr.  Piche: Your. politicad,»a«deaning ye CbMiIOUGlLY, Gisa.net 
with the Liberals and the Conservatives because you seem to be 
addressing-- 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Piche, I do not think-- 
Interjections. 


Mr... Wrye:. JuSt.s0n. 8... polnk. of order, Jeepather ) yvecent athe 
insinuations in Mr. Piché's comments that would insinuate that we 
are in favoursof Bill,d2/.u.We are against it. 


Mr. Chairman: That is not really a point of order. 


Mr. Piché: Your delivery was very good. I know that you 
have very strong leaning. I am a little disturbed that you 
(inaudible). stop Baill. 127, yous haves every eedgnv (tO (ao eenataenur 
tonight is not. the. night. We are talking pabout eBilbLeh/9 (esoel tock 
at you and I say you are anti anything that maybe this government 
or any government is going to do. 


Miss Corbett: I am not an anarchist, but this government 
may well lead me to that position. 


MrewePiche: dfhatjsisuwhat ol. Was +E Vand wulO,,.gete couture Ormevau 
and Is goteat loutimof syouss Theamexte questions, Lehave.-distunb me 
greatly. I hope you will tell all your friends here unemployment 
in Ontario and in Canada is not only a government responsibility, 
it. is).the responsibility, of ,all<- off us.) tawants tomasteyousecie 
question of how much money you make in a couple of minutes but-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Are you going to insult witnesses all 
night? 


Mri <Pichés NOs thatieds MOtasinsulting.. “Loe yOu. want mete 
Know how much I make? I would be glad to tell you. I am asking you 
why do you say that you pass on that the unemployment in this 
country, especially in Ontario, about which we are very concerned, 
and I know you are concerned because you would not be here if you 
were not as concerned as you are and I have to give you credit for 
that. 


Miss Corbett: Thank you. 


Mrs oPiché:.I am»the kind of :guy who ,is, going to help “you 
more than those who are so negative. Anyway, don't you think, and 
I would like some comments from you, that as far as you are 
concerned unemployment is a responsibility of government, is a 
responsibility of your association and a responsibility of all of 
uS in Ontario and in this country? Do not pass the buck because we 
are all together. 


You are working today. You are making a good wage. We are 
asking you for 12 months to help us to do something because of the 
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economic situation and unemployment. Would you agree--and do not 
listen to your friends in the back there--that I am misleading 
you? Answer me. 


Miss Corbett: May I please answer and have some order? 


Mee tePiche siTheréstsicorder. I’ have order. I am asking you 
some questions. 


MassmeCorbett ww One nusingle ijobuin< ‘the “borough, ‘of  York¢Si's 
not going to be created by limiting the teachers' wages. If my 
taking a freeze on my wages for two years--and it is not one year, 
it is two years because of the date our collective agreement 
expired and because we do not have a new collective agreement in 
place--if that was going to save people from unemployment I would 
Peecisar prerently SaDOUUC MUlis “JecolStation., Dut Lt ts. not Going to 
create one single job for anyone in the borough of York. 


Mr. Piché: You have not given it a chance. 


MiSsW COrbett swe: are cin titer? collectives ri sheard+syoutsay 
that to the previous speakers. If we are in a collective, let us 
beta, collective <and4let -usvbargain-colléctively .sLet “us-act® asa 
collective. You are removing that right from us. 


I am very proud to tell you that I earn over $35,000 a year. 
I earn in the neighbourhood of $37,000. I have a bachelor of arts 
degree. I have a master of education degree. I have a library 
specialist granted by this ministry and I have 14 years of 
teaching experience. I believe I am worth that salary. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. There being no further 
questions, thank you very much for your presentation. 


The London Women Teachers' Association, Mary Vernon, the 
president, and Susan Burke, first vice-president. Gentlemen, may I 
Poinwe.outn. Chenuclock.~oWweromusts /end fat 20 :30%''9 They tCare* the 
instructions and orders of the House. 


Which is Mary Vernon and Susan Burke? Thank you. Carry on. 


Mogae VemnOncieimr, schalrman: elitr. @ Miller, “member's.” ‘of * the 
committee. I am Mary Vernon, president of the London Women 
Teachers' Assocation and this submission will be presented on 
behalf of our 800 members. A lot of our local women have expressed 
concerns and are anxiously awaiting your decision. I would call on 
Susan Burke, our vice-president, to present our brief. 


Ms. Burke: Thank you. Our Organization opposes the 
imposition of Bill 179 because it discriminates against public 
sector employees and against women. Mr. Brandt, two weeks ago in 
Sarnia I was at the fall conference for our region. At that time, 
you told us that if any man did any dastardly deed against women 
to come and see you and you would correct it. I am glad you are 
here tonight. 


Mr. Brandt: Were those my exact words? 
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Ms; > Burkes »-ExactGly,; ¢Mthae» Brandt... -Not..only. are. they vour 
exact words but I remember them and always will and I am asking 
for your support tonight. In addition to controlling wages, this 
proposed legislation suspends the collective bargaining rights for 
one group of society. You have heard arguments against that 
tonight. That is not my main point. You will hear them again. 


My main point is that part of this segment of society is 
women and a large part of this segment of society iS women, women 
in ghetto jobs, in very low-paying, low-status jobs. It greatly 
concerns us that this proposed legislation would remove 
arbitration, fact-finding and mediation as well as the right to 
strike which were granted under the School Boards and Teachers 
Collective Negotiations Act. 


As you have also heard tonight, and I hope you are very well 
aware, the public, Sector. sis mot. xesponsible, foremthe “currence 
economic crisis. High interest rates and escalating unemployment 
are among the recognized causes. It is not clear--you have not 
made it clear and you are not making it clear tonight--how these 
problems will be solved by restraining the wage increases of 12 
per cent of the work force. This proposed legislation places the 
responsibility of fighting inflation squarely on the shoulders of 
one small segment of the workers. Again, women make up a large 
part of that segment. 


9:30 p.m. 


I am speaking to you tonight as a member of this segment. I 
am pleased to speak to you tonight because most of this nearing is 
comprised of men. Most members of the Legislature are men and I 
honestly feel that a lot of the men are losing touch with this 
large part of the electorate. 


I represent 800 women in London, a strong number of women, a 
vocal number of women, women who are very concerned. They do not 
like striking if that is what you are worried about. None of us 
likes striking, but we strongly oppose having any sort of right 
like that taken away from us. 


Women's issues in society continue to be trivialized as has 
been evident tonight, as is evident in the federal legislature and 
is evident all through our society. When women speak, people tend 
to trivialize what we are saying. It was even evident at the point 
you were going to put us all together tonight at one table and 
tellousial ln, Jto.,speaka quickly. ,andsget, outwot. here to. let “other 
people speak. 


London women teachers' salaries have kept us among the 
lowest paid teachers in the province. Twenty-five per cent of the 
members of our association are in the bottom categories, the 
lowest paid categories, for very good reasons. 


These women have interrupted their careers to raise 
families. They are now back in the work force, not necessarily 
because they want to work, although that is one of their basic 
rights in our society. They are often back to work because very 
few of us can live on one salary any more. 
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These women are also in the lower paid categories because in 
order to upgrade, one must take a number of courses. You have 
heard that tonight. It takes time and it takes money. People who 
are raising children are not as prone to be taking three and four 
courses a year. They are working at it. I am a teacher who began 
teaching without a degree and I have worked now for 12 years to 
get a master of education degree. 


The imposition of mandatory wage controls guarantees that 
teachers' salaries will not rise beyond five per cent, but it does 
not guarantee correspondingly that costs such as day care and 
daily living. expenses, energy prices, food prices, OHIP prices, 
milk prices and mortgage interest rates will also not rise. You 
are not restraining these prices and I am speaking to you for 
women, for people in these low-paying jobs who have to make do. 


Those affected most severely will be single parents. Yes, 
there are men Single parents; the majority, we all know, are 
women. Every woman in this room can cite cases, I am Sure, of 
women who were given court-appointed support by their husbands and 
these men who have taken off do not give it, even though the court 
has ordered alimony payments. These are facts, these are real 
issues, these are real Situations that are going on in Ontario. 


Many around this table may not be able to conceive what it 
is like to work and raise children on a salary of $11,000 a year. 
That is why I am speaking to you on these issues. We have one 
person in London who is typical of many of the women teachers. She 
went back to school to become a professional. She is raising two 
children in a small home. She sometimes leaves those children 
alone because she cannot afford the day care. When her child is 
Sick “at school. who, is going ‘to go ‘bring. ‘that child.home. from 
school when she has her responsibilities in the classroom? 


She tried to get an education to make things better for her 
children and now her children are hearing: "No, we cannot afford 
it. =No ‘you ‘cannot *go’ to "Brownies,?’ Ivcannot» buy you: as uniform." 
These are real Situations. I think in the light of the fact we 
deal with statistics a lot of the time, we forget we are dealing 
with real people. 


Yes, our concern extends beyond women in teaching. We have 
contracts. Many of us have jobs. Yes, you are hearing about women 
again and that is my main point tonight. There are a large number 
of women here who have to be heard because we, sitting here 
tonight, are the only ones who can tell you what these situations 
are like. 


On an average these women, who comprise one half of the 
labour force, earn less than 60 per cent of men's wages. According 
to the Equal Pay Coalition, Bill 179 will lock two million women 
into an unfair wage system. Some progress has been made to advance 
Bheviconcepee Ofisiequal Ipayecforroworky; of equal,>value, in, this 
government. This legislation is eroding that and, furthermore, Et 
erodes any opportunity for these women to upgrade, to catch up, so 
that they are earning a decent salary. 
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This proposed legislation, with its implied discrimination, 
is a regressive step. The clerical and secretarial staff in London 
average $11,000 a year. The majority of those women are the sole 
support of their “family “for a’ number sot teasensn4 Gome;-ofw their 
husbands have had heart attacks, are on long-term disability or 
are ill. Some husbands have been laid off. We have the Ford 
Talbotville plant near us. The layoffs are cyclical, a week on and 
a week off. There are a large number of widows because in the days 
these women were getting training they were encouraged to go only 
into secretarial jobs. A large number are sole supporters because 
of separation and divorce. 


As educators, Our prime concern--and we have not forgotten 
this--is always for the students. The current economic situation 
adversely affects the home lives of many of the children we teach. 
Every day in my own classroom there are children who have been out 
till 10 o'clock at night with their parents because they could not 
afford to keep them home with a babysitter and took them with 
them. How are we to effect the intellectual development of these 
children when they are socially and economically deprived? 


Children are sensitive. They know what is going on. When a 
six-year-old child says to the teacher, as one has said to Mary, 
"The greatest thing happened today. My daddy got a job," what is 
on that child's mind when that child tries to come to school? It 
is the economic reality of unemployment. It is not just a word, a 
Stetaserc. 


Wage controls will not create jobs for these mommies and 
daddies. You have not told us how. You have not given us any idea 
how they will create them for this 12 per cent of the work force. 


We request you, as representatives elected by both women and 
men, to reflect on your moral as well as your political obligation 
to represent fairly’ all your constituents. Your wives,» your 
daughters, your nieces, and as I look around, maybe even your 
granddaughters are affected by this legislation. We are being 
victimized again. We need more than your sympathy. We request that 
you withdraw this legislation. 


Ms. Vernon: May I sum up, please? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, please. 


Ms. Vernon: There are a substantial number of women in 
our city who will be adversely affected by this legislation. We 
are pleased to have had the opportunity to express their concerns 
to you. We trust, after your deliberations, you will recognize the 
injustices in this bill and will withdraw Bill 179. Thank you. 


Mr. Brandt: have gust “a#brier® questiom lo" Met ‘Chairman: 
You mentioned the figure of $11,000 on a» couple of occasions 
during your presentation. I just wondered if you were completely 
familiar with the part of the bill which allows for substantial 
percentile and dollar gains, below $20,000, that can effectively, 
for someone at the figure you have suggested--$11,000--amount to 
perhaps an increase in the area'of nine or 10 per cent, which 
would be reasonably close to what would probably have been arrived 
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t through a collective bargaining agreement for those at the 
lower end of the income spectrum. Are you aware of that aspect of 
che “bith? 


9:40 p.m. 


Msag/@ BurketsalYes, Le Wan«aiavane. SOE 1 t, pot. | 1) Jane nek 
convinced. Mr. Brandt, our secretaries in London went on strike in 
1980. To get that number of women in that age category to say, "We 
have had it, we are going to strike," should be telling the 
elected members something. These women were under the last wage 
control program which went on. The board gave them a chance to 
eatchorup.e -Thenepthatucatch-up .was, rolled. back. .They struck: for 
that. 


You cannot convince these women that you are talking to them 
in their best interests. That has a long way to go. Whatever the 
percentages are are not enough. We are not talking $35,000 
settlements. 


MieebGanGdtteel be Lact a Chesil quite clearly states scnat 
at below $20,000, the minimum increase would be $750 and in most 
instances, aS I understand the bill, subject to correction by the 
Treasurer, it will in all probability be $1,000. The percentages I 
am uSing are not that far off. 


Ms. Burke: A thousand dollars might be a month's food. 
fe iS -a pittance. 


Mees andi c= see COO anol. Grsagree “with thats" In-do not 
disagree that perhaps those people are underpaid, but Bill 179-- 


Ms. Burke: Perhaps they are. 


Mr. Brandt: --has not been responsible for their being 
underpaid. 


Ms. Burkes And we, inv athe. public sector, are not 
responsible for the unemployment and the wages. 


Mr .sebhandtsavinat.“wacspnotemy jquestion., LE. iy could pursue 
it, I am only asking if you understand that those at the lower end 
of the income spectrum can earn a percentile increase of somewhere 
in the area of 10 per cent, not five per cent, and that the gross 
Gollarcgainiwitl ibe $17,000. Is that clear? 


Moe. Burke-s-Mrs. Brandt, . it’ *is*-elear, “but. “what .is “also 
Clear is to tack on a percentage increase at a base price of 
$11,000 is a lot. different to the same percentage increase at 
$30,000 or $40,000. 


Mr. Brandt: I appreciate that. 


Ms. Burke: That is what we are hére tonight to tell you, 
to remind you. 


Mies WEV.G2, 1 sdld Ga, little. bit j,of ; quick -addttions-and I 
Pail to read where you have read in this bill that there* is’ going 
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to be that extra $250. At $11,000, if they get $750, it adds up to 
a seven per cent increase. 


Let me ask you this: Is it your view that the bill would be 
made more palatable with much sharper notching to protect against 
the ravages of inflation those who are earning less than $20,000 a 
year, keeping in mind that 86 per cent of the public service in 
Ontario as at the end of March this year earning less than $15,000 
were women? Would that be a small step toward equity? 


Ms. Burke: “Too -'smail. * *The= problem’ *4o0f “the “economicsenin 
this country 1s not what this bill is addressing, and that is only 
a Band-Aid approach to the real problem. To start amending this 
bill just adds more Band-Aids on to the initial bandage. It is not 
acceptable. We want it withdrawn. I think the people who made this 
bill should be able to realize that maybe they did make a mistake 
and maybe they can withdraw it. 


Mr. Wrye: There was a ™ previous witness* who-” suggested 
that, and my friend the member for Hamilton East (Mr. Mackenzie) 
has suggested that the bill be withdrawn. Let me make it clear, 
first of all, I. just, cdo net think that 1s. gorng towiappen- 


Ms. Burke: Why not? 


Mr. Wrye: Because I do not belleve the government’ rs 
prepared to withdraw it. Therefore, one of the things we are 
looking for is ways in which we can improve the bill to make it 
somewhat more palatable. 


Ms. Burke: There are economists who have more expertise 
than I in determining which parts of this bill can be repaired and 
should be repaired. I have no doubt that you are going to hear 
more of that later. The point I am making is that the women who 
are affected by this bill are in a much worse situation even 
without the bill and this bill will only make it worse. 


Mr. Wrye: If the government were to use the money that 
it intends to save--and we have not yet been able to firm that up 
with the Treasurer and perhaps he can give us a firm figure, but I 
still do not understand that we have a firm figure; somewhere in 
the range of $450 million is the last figure I heard--if we were 
to take that $450 million as a Legislature and pour every nickel 
of it into job creation to start creating the jobs we need to get 
some of the people back to work in London and throughout the 
province, what would be your attitude toward this legislation then? 


Ms. Burke: Are these jobs for men or for women? 


Mr. Wrye: Since both men and women are affected by the 
bill, presumably they would be jobs for both men and women. 


Ms. Burkes I am sorry, but presumptions like that cannot 
be made. They have not happened in the past. What I am saying is 
it is still a Band-Aid. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just have one question, and that is to 
ask you if you are aware that in the debate--and I would suggest 
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you take a look at the initial Hansards, if you haven't--the 
headertor theeparty, thateMr.eWrye just spoke for, who is also; "1 
believe, from London, made the point that not only should the bill 
cover everybody and probably was not for a long enough period, but 
most important of all, it should have controls in the end period 
so that there could not be a catch-up such as happened with the 
Anti-Inflation Board. IS your group aware of those particular 
comments? 


Ms. Burke: Yes. That is why we are here. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 


Gentlemen, before I call the next witness, may I point out 
that we have Mr. O'Flynn and two other individuals yet to come. We 
have three guarters of an hour. What does the committee wish to 
do? Do they wish to apportion the time remaining this evening 
among these three people? 


Interjections: No. 


MrsieChaiuman: | mDO = vyouatwresh, . thererore,” if “wer run out tof 
time to put those other people over till tomorrow morning? 


Mr. Renwick: Can we hear the three of them tonight? 

Mr. Chairman: We cannot sit beyond 10:30 this evening. 
We are putting them over then--that is the consensus--to tomorrow 
morning even though we cannot get in touch with the witnesses due 
to appear at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning between now and then. 


Mr. Renwick: Let's get going. It is 9:45 now. 


Mreo0 Chairman: 24isi@ethat, correct;. gentlemen?=. Fine, thank 
you, no apportionment. 


Mr. O'Flynn of the Ontario Public Service Employees Union is 
next. Mr. O'Flynn, would you please identify the people with you. 


Maw O Ubi vnnseasune, sthanks you; aeMr Chairman. We have Ev 
Sammons, first vice-president and treasurer of the union; Bob 
Hebdon, . chief. research, officer; and Colin Gribbons, a “research 
OELicer. 

Mr. Chairman: Carry on, please. 

Mr. O'Flynn: I have a presentation here which I would 
mikes VousstOe putinine the (record. °sor that) it “becomes spart “of “the 
record. 

MuavCharrmans [hank you. luamsfiling. 1t withytne tothers. 


Mr. Renwick «+ Mr. chairman, . Go not have a copy.oOL©, that. 


Mr SeuGhauirmans1)ltonise Coming.wi ll!) believe sthists would > pe 
exhibit 4, gentlemen. 
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Mr. O'Flynn: It is entitled, "Beating the Davis 
Depression. 


HonsweFksn: Sum Millers te May vides askew Juse Fae Guest seus los 
clarification? “Liit. 2S). the Davis -depresstou, why Pzsterc absonin 
the States, Quebec and other provinces? 


Mr. O'Flynn: -fhat is ‘something: al” am wsuge rwer-will wet yco 
later on in the presentation, Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Chairman: Carry on, thank you. 


Mr... O'Fiynns Maybe) I ’ should “have” Calledy) i tethe Mi tier 
depression," who knows? 


Hon... FP.) .S.-Mitlerme: “Ilo swoukda the 10 Vadey tengnave = ut wWealwee 
that. 


Mr.» OftFlynnsi,~We epublishedevthis “boOkeemrenest Cinch vec. 
called Madness. Some of you may have had the time to read it. It 
talked about the disintegration of mental health care in this 
province. Then we had various meetings with Mr. Davis and we also 
had a meeting with him recently in which he insisted that although 
this program of his would not create jobs, it would avoid layoffs 
and therefore save jobs. 


9:50 .pem. 


I had a document given to me today signed by Frank Drea, 
minister in charge of dismantling Community and Social Services. 
This speaks of closing down six institutions in this province 
and--and I will quote to you--"As a result of these actions the 
classified and unclassified staff of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services will be reduced by 1,163." 


This, in our opinion, rips the last shred from the cloak of 
feigned concern which the Premier has sought to wrap around his 
wage control bill. This exposure is just one more reason why this 
bill should be withdrawn and why the raid on our members' pockets 
should be halted. 


This committee is entitled the justice committee. If there 
is any real justice in it, you will join with me in condemning the 
proposed cuts in services to those least able to defend themselves 
in the community. You will also agree that since Bill 179 is based 
on the false premise of no job cuts, it should be withdrawn. 


The residents of these facilities that are due to be closed 
down, are having their lives reordered in the name of cost 
reduction, «whether, they like git or gnotcemudust glooks at: the Eshoddy 
record of this government's earlier attempts at resident care in 
the community. The Parkdale ghetto--you would have to be deaf and 
blind not to be aware of it--for the mentally ill who have been 
turned out,.of). functioning facilities into “warehouses —chatecare 
operated for profit, is. surely no fit example of what should 
happen to residents of centres for the developmentally handicapped. 


Community based care is a sham, a disgrace. We have already 
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documented that in the book Madness. These projected closures are 
jJust.«the .latest i1n,.a series of like frauds which have ‘been 
perpetrated jone the epublics There: ought=to6 “be “a. -fratid squad to 
eliminates sociale: filim-flam,; just’ "as there is ‘one= for -eriminal 
fraud. 


The need for proper care is evident. What this government is 
attempting to do is to institute a shift-back; that is, to shift 
responsibility for such care on to municipalities. We all know the 
sorry record of underfunding between the province and _ the 
municipalities to date. 


That ‘1s -the.start) of “our: objection, to this bill. We have a 
long litany.of reasons.why it should be buried. If there is any 
union which is bearing the brunt of the controls program, then 
OPSEU is a good example of it. 


We represent people across thes; pubdic service from 
economists to janitors. In case you haven't felt the breadth of 
their anger yet, let me tell you that our members are angry. They 
have been holding protest meetings across the province. I would 
Suggest they are going to get angrier as time goes on. In so far 
ect echissmunion, rcan- tihelp iit. salong; =the. opposition...to. ‘this 
legislation is only in the beginning stages. 


Controls stare, an _cansulta.to ethe ~labour > movement ~ of) this 
province. On the first page of our brief we outline our major 
reasons for being completely opposed to Bill 179. 


First, Premier Davis is breaking his own word to the labour 
movement that he would not impose wage controls on the public 
sector. I was at the meeting where Davis made that statement. Just 
as serious, however, is the way the Conservatives have broken the 
promise to everyone in Ontario, no matter who you are, whether you 
are working or unemployed, whether you are male or female. They 
have lowered our standards of living through constant cutbacks in 
the public sector. Wage controls are just one more broken promise. 


As our introduction states, the Davis government has carried 
Out a giant political and economic hoax on the people of Ontario. 
Cutting the wage increase of a clerk is not going to help the 
economy; in fact it will plunge us deeper into the recession. 


Wage controls will cause unemployment. However, the 
vice-president of the Canadian Federation of Independent Business 
was quoted in last Saturday's Toronto Star as saying that they 
want more tax concessions. They will probably get them too. They 
Say tax concessions will help them hire more people. Small and big 
businesses do not need tax concessions. They need customers. 
Unemployed people do not buy goods. They only buy what is 
absolutely necessary for them to live on. They cannot afford any 
more. 


So everyone is going to suffer from Davis's wage controls. 
Tretyourtake $500 “million ®<to1 $800 million yout* sofs othe” economy, 
people are going to suffer. You have got to look at the people to 
whom these controls are directed. They are not directed to people 
in the professions, at lawyers, at people who make a lot of money 
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from the high interest rates--they will not lose anything from the 
controls. The Davis government is asking for an unequal sacrifice. 
What is even worse is that sacrifice is useless, because wage 
controlsswill. not.work, to helpricne economy. 


It is the same stuff you used to hear from Herbert Hoover 
and R. B. Bennett. Now we are hearing it from Margaret Thatcher, 
Ronald Reagan and Bill Davis. What Bill Davis is giving us through 
wage controls is a shot to the economy all right; it is a kick in 
the teeth. Controls, in our opinion, are the boot in the butt that 
will propel Ontario into the Davis depression. 


If you turn to page 4 of our written presentation, you will 
find our, “objections ,to the’ bargaining. “provisions “oni: TASS A 
better way of putting it might be to say, "the lack of bargaining 
provisions." 


I am not here to engage in any debate over the merits of one 
section .of the bill” “oversariother. ~The:swhole rbibleystinks; i1€8As 
simply a disaster. The only recommendation we have to all of you 
is to withdraw it. I could spend all day going over the injustices 
of each particular section. 


This bill: “is “demeaning. ?to -unions. “ft okrtlis collective 
bargaining. As to our own sympathy with the Poles--and the Polish 
analogy can be stretched and stretched too far, and I am not going 
to do .that--but I am. going. to ‘say there are alot “of ‘hypocrites 
around. One of them is the guy in Washington who goes to great 
extremes to defend the right of unions to exist and points to them 
as the cornerstone of any democratic society, and then brutally 
does away with the air traffic controllers' jobs and their union. 
That is gross hypocrisy. 


With, »ithiis*..bild,.' kthegagovernment. is . Killing ~ colléctive 
bargainingsinwthe, public sector... [If uit does not understand (that, 
then it understands nothing about labour relations. Perhaps it is 
significant, thatrlit was not’ a. bill orom the, Ministry ofvGapoury 
but from the Treasury, which is not ‘supposed “to “understand 
anything about labour relations in particular. By this inept bill, 
that ministry has shown that it does not. 


TOU eates 


This bill kills collective bargaining. Not to face that fact 
is not to face reality. 


I want to emphasize one thing in particular, something that 
galls me as a leader of a trade union which represents a large 
number of women. That is the hypocrisy of this government in its 
commitment to equality for women in the work place. Most of the 
women who belong to our union are not making high wages. Most of 
them are in the clerical or office services categories in the 
public service and community colleges. On average, they are making 
several thousand dollars a year less than men who work in the same 
groups. 


They ,aré. going, to. be some. of — the’ ’real” victims “or-"wage 
controls. The $750 minimum annual raise is not much good to 
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someone who is only making about $250 a week. The minimum increase 
will give them a grand total of less than $2 per week over what 
they would have received under the five per cent limits. Our brief 
points out that about half our membership earns less than $18,000 
a year. So much for your myth of the overpriced public servant. 


I also have statistics which show that up to 93 per cent of 
the lower-paid categories are made up of women. The controls 
program makeS a sneering hypocrisy of the Davis government's 
commitment to affirmative action in the work place. The women of 
Ontario have Bill Davis and his tired old Conservatives to thank 
for setting back their struggle for equal pay. Wage controls are 
an insult to the working women of this province, even more than 
they are an insult to the male workers. 


We find all other parts of the wage control bill offensive 
as well. It violates our newly-won constitutional rights, as well 
as the United Nations standards for labour rights. The right to 
form or to participate in a trade union is supposed to be one of 
our fundamental -rights in this pluralistic society. As I said 
before, the government, by this legislation, is gutting the role 
of unions. If you think the trade union movement is coming before 
you to thank you for this, have another think. We are not. 


You tell us that trade unions have a role in your society. 
As a vice-president of the Ontario Federation of Labour, I have no 
hesitation in telling you what to do with your bill. You can keep 
Berandcthatelrs -putEING eit very, politely. 


this bill; has put public. sector bargaining. back: at least 10 
years. It puts us back to a time when the government simply 
decided what we were going to receive in wages and benefit 
increases. The wage restraint board the government has set up is 
like a medieval witch trial. There are no witnesses to call, no 
hearings to be held, not even published decisions. And for this, 
the government has hired Jack Biddell, out of retirement, mark 
you, to make up to $70,000 a year. That is a direct slap in the 
face of all Ontario workers who earn an average modest wage. 


Perhaps you think that one job can make up for the reports 
that I referred to at the beginning, that Mr. Davis is going to 
lay off another 1,200 people in six mental retardation centres. 
What great confidence that announcement is going to evoke across 
this province in these communities. Just listen to it. You are the 
guys that talk about business and business confidence. Look at the 
havoc this announcement is going to make in those communities. 

"You have not heard the end of it yet," you are saying. "You 
have got a depression, you have got people unemployed. Wait for 
it piwes care: (going «~ to) sadd .,to nyoun,..misery,. wessare going to. add 
another 1,200 people to the records of the unemployed. It shows 
the government's stupidity and heartlessness that a recommendation 
like this could be made at a time when we have record unemployment 
in this province. They are making the uncertainty about the future 
even greater in these communities and they are adding to the 
economic misery in Ontario. 
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That report points up something else that I wanted to 
emphasize in our brief. The public service is shrinking, it is not 
growing, and you know that. Mr. Davis crowed about the 5,300 jobs 
he has eliminated since 1975 in the public service of Ontario. 
Funding cutbacks and restraints do not help anyone. Do you think 
it helps the average worker when he or she has to pay more for 
OHIP premiums, even where the employer pays the insurance? The 
increased premium is taxed as a benefit. 


Do you think it helps the average worker who wants to send 
his children to college or university that Ontario's tuition fees 
are the highest in Canada? If you think that, you are out of touch 
with reality. If you think that it helps the average worker that 
the community colleges are so crowded and the staffs are 
overworked that the quality of education in Ontario is declining, 
you inay do so. 


I put it to you, gentlemen of this committee, that cutbacks 
and fee increases in these areas are taking money right out of the 
workers' pockets. Every civil service cutback has the potential to 
lower the standard of living for everyone in Ontario. The services 
Our government provides are part of our social ways and every 
service cutback from government has to be made out of a worker's 
pocket. 


What is there left to cut, you might ask? I am sure you will 
find..something),, but-:it will wnot.bet cutting Yort ryour friends; eit 
will not be off the high pay of doctors and @0 wit not sbe- -ofteene 
lawyers or it will not be off the income makers 


A doctor in Kingston complained in this morning's Globe and 
Mail that cutbacks are endangering the health of his patients. He 
said, "Doctors are having problems getting patients admitted for 
Surgery because the hospital administration wants to cut costs." 


Our standards of living are declining and this government 
seems to be obsessed with lowering the deficit. Mr. Davis and 
Frank Miller are bragging about the way Ontario is constantly 
lowering its deficit. Sure, the deficit went up last year and well 
it should have. It would have to be an absolutely heartless person 
who would say that in this period of economic crisis the deficit 
should be lower, but that is the goal, that is the end. 


thes reality, is. that? ‘our provincial, deficre "as-mnot sovemy 
troublesome. A deficit of “$2752 billion ™“per™ yéar;in~ a? ?timessoFf 
economic depression is not what economists would ealt 
irresponsible. 


We have a problem at this time, it is a problem of revenue. 
The problem of revenue is that not enough people have jobs so not 
enough people are paying taxes, not enough people are able to buy 
things. That is the essence of the problem. There are fewer people 
paying taxes because they do not have jobs. 


We hear a lot from some business people about reducing the 
deficit, but I did not hear any complaints when the businesses got 
hundreds of millions of dollars in tax breaks in the last budget. 
I suppose I was there and I heard the businessmen squeal like pigs 
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who find that the trough they are used to feeding out of has a 
padlockc on sits They )were «worried<about their cars or the: other 
parts that were cut. 


I did not hear too much really about the deficit when they 
gave away $650 million to business. Maybe that is why Davis 
thought he needed to get back that amount of money from the pay 
cheques of workers in the public sector. 


Business tax breaks do not create jobs. Tax breaks for Inco 
helped them build a nickel refinery in Taiwan. Tax breaks for 
Cadillac-Fairview helps it invest more in American real estate 
while it sells out in Canada. 


10:10 p.m. 


If we had all the unemployed in Ontario paying taxes because 
they were working, there would be no deficit problem. Instead, we 
have the spectacle of a 90 per cent jump in the number of 
unemployed in Ontario in one year. 


In the autumn of 1981 there were 250,000 people unemployed 
in Ontario. By autumn of this year there were nearly 500,000 
people out of work. That, to my mind, is a disgrace and a scandal. 


Thateggusshoonlysehabt,«ithes .story. «Besides... those 500,000 
officially unemployed, there are about 300,000 more who have 
Simply dropped out of the work force because they have given up on 
BEY INGEeo; Luindiaysob. 


A few years ago we were worried that the number of 
unemployed in all of Canada would reach a million. Now it looks 
well like the number in Ontario alone might reach a million. That 
is the depression that we have been promised. 


We do not need wage controls at this time. You do not have 
to be completely blind not to see what is needed. You have to be 
utterly uncaring to ignore the thousands who have lost their homes 
and their dreams. The thousands of marriage breakups and the 
increased rates of suicide and the hundreds right here in Toronto 
who will roam from doughnut shop to laundromat this winter because 
they do not have jobs and they cannot afford accommodation of any 
kind. 


What we need in Ontario, what we are crying out for, is 
jobs. For our economy the challenge is not to balance the budget. 
The challenge is jobs. 


However, Davis and his government have shown that they are 
not up to the challenge. They are so hidebound with their 
Gepression era thinking that they cannot even see the challenge. 
Instead of job creation they give us wage controls and more 
unemployment. Instead of economic recovery they give us the 
promise of depressions. 


There -is, indeed a way out of this Davis depression. My 
colleagues in the labour movement and I have advocated a number of 
policies. which would bring: us out of this -crisis.“°-We met with 
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Premier Davis on a number of occasions to outline our position and 
to put forward our solutions. 


What ‘we got -for an answer ‘waso controls ¥for’ the npubiic 
sector. They would not®isten to tour “proposabmithace the! farse 
priority is jobs. They would not listen when we told them that 
wage controls were bad for the economy. 


Tney are bad for the economy because people who have money 
taken out of their pockets are not more inclined, they are less 
inclined to go out and buy the kinds of things that will make the 
economy grow and the kinds of things that will put people back to 
work. 


Perhaps the people of Ontario will listen to our proposals. 
It is for their benefit that I am making them today. I know this 
government haS a majority and they will exercise it. They will 
exercise it and they will abuse it. They will abuse the power they 
have. 


I say that this is an abuse of power. When you freely 
negotiate a contract with 70,000 women and then come out months 
after that and overturn it by legislation, that, my friends, is an 
abuse of the power you have. 


First of all, I would say this: get rid of these stupid wage 
controls. They add nothing and they make your depression worse. 


We say set up a reconstruction finance corporation to help 
viable enterprises through these hard times. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. helped a lot of companies in the United States pull 
through the last depression. It will help them pull through this 
depression. It will not cost us hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
of dollars in useless tax breaks. 


THirad, start a large-scale public works program, 
administered by the municipalities. Create jobs and create 
confidence. 


Fourth, start a massive program of housing construction. 


Fifth, roll back the regressive and stupid sales tax 
increases which were announced in the last budget. They are 
regressive and hit those with the lowest income hardest, as any 
regressive tax does. 


Sixth; = stop the cutbacks” in®"Ssocial “service's? “to *Talt@+the 
slide in our living standards. 


Seventh, press the federal government for a made-in-Canada 
interest rate policy. 


Eighth, stop giving away our tax dollars to the corporate 
friends of the Conservative Party, where they do nothing but swell 
the expense accounts of fat cats. 


If you are worried about revenue, we suggest--not for the 
first time either--that you try to impose a two per cent surtax on 
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people who earn over $40,000. If we all have to contribute to 
economic recovery, let us all contribute equally. It should not be 
done by gutting the labour movement and gutting the role of unions 
as you have chosen to do. You have many alternatives. You chose 
this particular route, but we suggest this is only one of the 
routes you could have tried. The tax route is the one you could 
have taken. 


These suggestions have been advanced here before, but this 
government has shown its unwillingnesss to listen to the working 
people of Ontario. Indeed, the Davis government has shown it is 
not willing to~ listen to the women of Ontario either. In fact, 
this government is prepared to listen only to its corporate 
friends. 


Mire Gives: MravvOUCr lynn, = 1'*shoula - yust*“fike”™ to pursaeta 
couple of the points you have made. I have some concerns, not so 
MUCIE PAaDOUL “VOUT OeESCEIPtiIon “Of the tragic” ’effects **or-” the 
unemployment and the recession, with which I have substantial 
agreement, but about the fact that--just looking at the experience 
of my own riding--I believe you did not say anything that would 
Substantially ameliorate the situation in my constituency of 
Brantford. 


For instance you spoke in rather strong terms about grants 
and tax<concessions.~.and -So..on,..to, corporations. I guéss my. first 
question to you would be: If you were indeed making policy for the 
‘government, as you have suggested, would you have made the loans 
and loan guarantees to Massey-Ferguson Industries Ltd. and White 
Farm Equipment Canada Ltd., which have helped keep those companies 
afloat and at least hold out some hope for the workers in my 
riding that, when we start to lift out of the recession, there 
will still be companies operating, and jobs for them? That really 
is the question. 


Moen OF inns aves, I would have, and I would have 
demanded an equity position in those companies for the people 
whose money is being used to Support those corporations. 


Mr. Gillies: Further to that, then I have another 
question. The theme of your presentation has been to label the 
Secuatlon «in. ewhich . che. province “finds -~itself” “the "Davis 
depression." Looking back to the experience in my own riding, I 
see that the government has supported the major industries in my 
riding which need the support. 


I know the reason Massey-Ferguson and White Farm Equipment 
are not employing their workers right now is because the farm 
machinery market is down 57 per cent this year over last year. 
Last year was already a bad one. The reason the workers are laid 
off is because the combines and equipment are not being sold. 


10:20 p.m. 


About five per cent of that equipment is sold in Ontario and 
the other 95 per cent is sold in other parts of Canada, the United 
ecates -and - throughout tne, world. ol) am=puzzied_.as> to “hows the 
policies of the Davis government have contributed substantially to 
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that unemployment in my riding. It would appear rather to be the 
situation throughout the western world; the recession in the 
countries in which Massey-Ferguson and White Farm Equipment is 
sold. 


So again, looking just at the microcosm of my constituency, 
do you really feel the problem you are describing is a problem 
created by the government of Ontario? 


Mr..,0° Flynn: Yesjerl G0, sand “Taenave~ +O ,eLoOk mor iat tus 
microcosm of your constituency. Some years ago, Canada and this 
province was second in living standards in the world. The rest of 
the world, as you have said, is also going through a trauma, but 
we are now 10th in the world. I would say the governments who have 
been in charge of the economies in this country have not done a 
good job. 


Furthermore, when you talk about Brantford, given that there 
is a problem there which extends beyond the borders of this 
province, my proposals here would help that situation. The wage 
controls does nothing to.) helpw your constituency or the ~ 
unemployment in your constituency. It will add to it. 


Mr 0 (Gilives :7e8 would: Like to ‘aske Mrs "O° Rivnn: aniouweseeaen 
this question quite without prejudice because you bring--this is 
more of a philosophical question because I think you bring a 
slightly different philosophy to the committee than I espouse. 


Do you ‘really “think “it Phelps “thet "socials fabracivormiiny 
community substantially when the industrial workers there, because 
of long periods of layoff, will not be making this year what they 
took home last year? Does it, from your philosophy, really 
ameliorate the situation in terms of bringing that community 
together for those workers to sit and watch increases above the 
level of inflation being given to public service employees? 


Mr. O'Flynn: First, we have not matched inflation rates 
Since 1975 or 1976. Indeed, workers have not been leading the 
charge, we have been doing our best to catch up to inflation. 


Second, if you are concerned with equity, I do not know what 
particular form of philosophy you subscribe to, or would support, 
but I cannot think of anyone I would support who would bring down 
such an inequitable policy of wage controls. 


How many lawyers and doctors do you have in your community 
who are earning high wages? How many people do you have in your 
community who are earning high incomes on interest rates? Are they 
being touched by this government policy, your government policy? 
The answer is no. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that the end of “your “questioning,” Mr. 
Gillies? 


MroeiGilltesta Just gtombning my questioning to a. close, 2 
would suggest that what my colleague has said is quite correct. 


Mr. O'Flynn: I did not hear him. I only heard-- 
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Mr. Gillies: As an independent operator, I am sure many 
of the lawyers in my constituency would like to be making what 
they made last year and I Know that many of them are not. 


Interjections. 


Mie... Giibives sinGett ings Pbackafttousphilosophy, “1 ..would - thave 
thought your~ concern would be more” to° bring the fabric .of a 
community together rather than--what I sense in your policy might 
be--to exacerbate the gap between those in the private sector who 
are laid off or unemployed, and those in the public sector who are 
at least somewhat secure in their employment. I wonder if-- 


Mr. Wildman: That's a despicable argument. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me. There was a question asked, and 
we have asked the witness to please answer it. Give him an 
opportunity. Mr. O'Flynn, <carry..on. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What a sorry speciman over there. 
Mr. O'Flynn: Yes, what was your question? 
Mr. Mackenzie: It didn't make any sense. 


Mr enGillresst a. -Chinkotit «made. some**sense ->Bob.: >What “i. am 
saying is-- 


Mr. Ov FiynnsOh, yes, I have your question. 


Mricn, eGlPLieCSis. s--~heisstalked Fapout, “perception. =There~ is”. a 
very serious Situation in the industries in my riding where people 
are not working. Do you think it decreases the bitterness that 
could be felt by many of these employees to see the considerable 
increases being taken by public employees? 


Mr. O'Flynn: Okay, I have your question. 


Mr. Gillies: I accept what you say, that these increases 
are probably not at the level of inflation or beyond, but I pose 
the question none the less. These people are hurting. 


What I want to hear in your policy is how this brings the 
fabric of the community together to pursue what you've said in 
your brief. 


Mr. Omracy lth: i am vice-president of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. As such, I was elected to that position by 
workers in the private sector and workers in the publice sector. 
Berieve it Or-not, =< represent “workers “inthe pubbic#sectorsfand 
workers in the private sector. 


lumsevs wtomeyOu . thats it is my. understanding  and= ~my 
perception--and we're dealing with philosophy and perception so I 
Mey take the liberty Of straying a Lrttlé™ bit’ rromethe Pield+of 
Bhe, legislation. .It ws “my~ perception thatthe “Tories; wirth® no 
disrespect to individuals, as a party have sown these seeds of 
division themselves. 
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You see, aS a labour movement we have a concern which goes 
beyond the interests of our own members. We have demonstrated that 
in a lot of the causes we have espoused over the years. I don't 
think we need particular concerns from the Conservatives about our 
responsibilities as a labour movement for all workers. We have 
expressed that and pursued that in many different ways over time. 


Mrs BRiw-Fe Johnston: Wes are.) finishing right —on—the--dot, 
are we, at 10:30? 


Interjection: No, we are never, finished. 


Mr. Re Fs. Johnstons Mr.  Gilliessjwasromaking =hese poun. 
that, »there “is more -jobssecuritvasinetche .civiiesservice wat Bene 
moment. Could you perhaps return to how you began your opening 
remarks. I don't know if Mr. Gillies missed that, but there are 
approximately 1,100 workers in institutions for the 
developmentally handicapped who, according to the 
cabinet--proposed cabinet submission, at any rate, signed by Mr. 
Drea--are to lose their jobs in the next number of years. 


Would you care to comment any further on that? 


Mr. O'Flynn: Sure. jihati ss only enalimthesstorny. sine lotner 
half of the story is--look at the record of this government with 
regard to the unclassified. If ever there was a crying shame, 
that's it. There are: 13,000 .unclassviled workers’ «in stherrcoivil 
service. In my opinion, this government ought to be ashamed of how 
it has treated those people. 


These people are people who are permanent part-time or 
people who are seasonal or people who are just unclassified who do 
the work of those who are classified when the government wants to 
fudge it. It wants to deprive them of benefits which accrue to 
classified employees. 


Let. me-tell. you ethis:.wese-setwies wal sprboratys in etcbhe pilact 
session of bargaining with this government to prorate the benefits 
for unclassified. 


Those who talk to me about being unselfish in terms of the 
goals you pursue have to recognize that in the public service they 
make up about one fifth of our members--one fifth. The other four 
fifths set them as a priority to get them rights and benefits and 
to get those rights and benefits prorated. 


This government went to hell and high water in order to stop 
us. wt, shook sus ~before,a .treibunaljanot “once, snot twice ebrtetinee 
times to say: (a) the matter wasn't bargainable; (b) if it was 
bargainable you have to have the tribunal outline every element 
that is bargainable. Again, they took us to the tribunal to say it 
wasn't arbitrable. 


We have not won that fight yet and by this crazy legislation 
you are bringing down, we may never get to it, because the 
arbitration board is still seized with it, because of the antics 
of the government in opposing what any fair-minded person would 
see aS a just cause--the fate of the unclassified--now. 
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I say to you, that is wrong and none of those people have 
job security. They can be dismissed on one week's notice. They are 
completely at the mercy of the employer. They have no job 
Security. LL YOU put a word out of your: mouth that is wrong, you 
are gone. 


Mowe Nixons) sOhe a POiInt = of “Order, Mr. =Chairman. Being 
Oss meethe. came that. the committec,--as -1= understand” it, -is 
required to adjourn, I wonder if it might be in order if I make a 
motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Nixon moves that the committee adjourn 
with the understanding that the present witness, Mr. O'Flynn, and 
his delegation be asked to return Thursday morning, October 21, 
982 -at.° 10. o'clock “and the time slots. sheduled..for the other 
witnesses then appearing be adjusted accordingly. 


Mow eNIXxOn: ~We. Muse: FUnderstand ‘that ' the Ontario Public 
Service Employees Union is, I Suppose, one of the largest groups 
attected by the legislation. .1 doubt if we are going to:be able to 
finish the discussion tonight, in any event, and I would put the 
motion. 


Miechatrilan: cAll; right... “thank -yvou. Just keep in (jaind, 
gentlemen, that undoubtedly and unequivocally we will be unable to 
contact those people between now and 10 o'clock when they turn up 
in the morning. We may have a problem then. 

Motion agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Wednesday, October 20, 1982 


THevconmittee met. atyboO:lLl atme: in. room 228; 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the 
Monitoring of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the 
Province. 


Mr. Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, we have a quorum. We 
are carrying on from last night. Mr. O'Flynn is the witness. Mr. 
Johnson was questioning him but he has advised me that he has 
completed questioning. The next person I had, who requested to 
speak; was thesTreasurer (Meo. -S2iMiller). on atclari£ication. He 
is not here. Therefore Ms. Bryden is the next person wishing to 
question Mr. O'Flynn. 


MrwBueatheupt<« Mr. Chairman, might I gust ask, Since it 
would appear that the committee is already a bit behind schedule, 
what your expectations are for this morning and who, hopefully, we 
will be able to accommodate, just so we can have an idea? 


Mr. Chairman: We have a fuller agenda coming with 
individuals' names. At this point, we have three persons left over 
from last night: Mr. O'Flynn, who is near the end of his 
presentation, and the other two individuals. Then we have four 
groups present scheduled for this morning. The clerk has been in 
touch with as many of these people as possible who were scheduled 
to start at 10 o'clock today to advise them of the delays and what 
is happening. We have seven scheduled for this morning, and our 
Manaawe LSpto.csPrOot iron vl jaem. oinel 12:30 ‘pom. 


Ms. Bryden: I want to commend Mr. O'Flynn for the way 
the brief dealt at considerable length with the effect of Bill 179 
on women. I think he called it a sexist bill because it appears to 
discriminate against the efforts to close the wage gap between men 
and women and to help women catch up in the public service. 


I would like to ask him if he has estimated the effect on 
the wage gap, which is now, I understand, such that women make 72 
per cent of what men make. In other words, they are, on average, 
28 percentage points behind men. Does he expect that wage gap will 
increase as a result of the provisions, particularly the tearing 
up of the two-year contract for the clerical and office employees 
category? 


MewtO“Elyvnn; Let .usmlookdatnitilike thissséhirst108 all, 
women have not been as active in the trade union movement in years 
gone by as they are now. They are much more active today. I know 
women have been active as individuals in the trade union movement, 
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but as a group they are now making their presence felt, a presence 
that has been felt increasingly, I would say, over the past 10 
years. They have made strides to catch up. They have not been very 
successful, but at least their case is more widely accepted as 
time goes on. This legislation will put that process back in time, 
given that a large proportion of the people affected by this bill 
are women. 


Lf you look at ‘one particular application Of Chis Dist poae 
becomes particularly offensive to women. Seventeen thousand of our 
members negotiated with the government. The government, of its own 
free will, suggested a two-year contract rather than a one-year 
contract which was our position going into bargaining. The union 
looked at that and two of the bargaining teams accepted the 
government's proposal. As a reSult, a two-year contract was signed 
by the government and ratified by the members. That is now being 
rolled back. I would say that 95 per cent of those 17,000 members 
are women. Whether it is by design or accident, that is sexist 
legislation. 


Ms. Bryden: Also, the government hasan “at firmative 
action program with targets that were set in 1980, and the women 
crown employees office has employees attempting to carry this out. 
Do you think that they will be able to carry out any of the work 
towards those targets as long as this legislation is in effect? 


Mr. O'Flynn: I have come to realize: that there ts “a 
great difference between the form and the substance. While the 
Conservative government looks great in terms of its style and the 
impact it makes on the public, the content is a very different 
matter. 


A good example is the response I had yesterday from George 
McCague in terms of closing six institutions. I asked him if a 
decision had been made by the cabinet to close down those 
institutions. His response was, "Before we communicate such a 
decision, there has to be a communications package." That sums it 
up. Let us hide the content and the real design in a sugar-coated 
pill cand jhenspush 2c ouch to; the public. With regard tomcne 
government's policy on women, I think it is a farce. 


Ms. Bryden: That is your description of the affirmative 
action program, I gather. 


Mr Orr lynn: Tha Loecigie. 


Ms. Bryden: A sugar-coated pill. Certainly it would 
appear that Bill. 179 would put things on hotd“for at Least “two 
years and will not close the wage gap, as far as I can see. 


Mr. Chairman: There appearing to be no other questions, 
thank you very much, Mr. O'Flynn, for your presentation. 


The committee members are being handed two written briefs. 
The first by Mr. Miodrag Stanojevic will be'exhibit=S*®and"the 
other one by Mr. Richard James, who is the following witness, will 
be exhibit 6. 


Lee) 


Mr. Elston: I know that we may tend to go on just a 
touch long on questioning people, but it seems rather 
inappropriate to have one witness come back this morning for seven 
or eight minutes. Is it possible that in future when we are 
sitting in the evenings that we might sit a little bit longer to 
finish off a particular witness? 


Mr. Chairman: No, I would not apologize for that, Mr. 
Bilston. “Ll thinker soca veai idi points ito; bring. .up., Thee rule has 
always been in this committee since I have been chairman that I do 
not recognize a clock. We are limited to 10:30 by our 
instructions. However, if no one brings the clock to my attention, 
then I do not recognize it. It is the same as usual. 


Mr. Stanojevic, would you go ahead, please? 


Mr. Stanojevic: Yes. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
conmittée, *iewantutosthanksyou;miitrst!) ofviall,; form granting «my 
request:*to “talk -to yous Inemy. brief atwhich you“have: in~front,.of 
you, I deal only with two items, both being related to the merit 
increments as they are dealt with in subsection 12(5) of Bill 179. 


BO 20: 4a es 


First of all, I am unhappy with the timing of increments. 
The wage restraint program covers the period from January 1, 1983, 
through to December 1983, in other words, one calendar year. 
However, the denial of merit increments covers a period of one 
year and 100 days, or 15 months. Therefore there is an overlap 
there. What happens is that people like myself will lose not one 
merit increment, but two, or the same one twice. 


I am an employee of the municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. AS a Supervisor of development control in the road and 
traffic department, I will be over $35,000 with a merit increment. 
Last November my employer promoted me to a new position with 
higher responsibility. 


As defined in Bill 179, subsection 12(5), people who got 
promotions this year are excluded from denial of increments. 
However, those who got their promotions before and increments, I 
would suggest, are an integral part of the promotion, so 
increments are not something that could be covered generally like 
wages. Of course, I am not opposing restraint on wages, as you can 
see. 


Mr. Ferguson, our commissioner of personnel of the 
Metropolitan corporation with about 5,000 employees, sent a letter 
to the commissioner of finance, Mr. Pickard, instructing him to 
suspend until further notice the granting of merit increments to 
Management, staff, etc. He said in his letter--and I would like to 
point out that that is management, not the labour union or 
professional association--that it may be observed that the 
provisions of Bill 179 will result in a number of our employees 
losing both their scheduled 1982 and 1983 increments. Those 
employees above the $35,000 level who were fortunate enough to 
receive their scheduled 1982 increments before September 21 will 
lose only their scheduled 1983 increments. 


"As this situation is clearly inequitable," our commissioner 
of personnel says, "this department will be recommending that an 
appeal be made to the Inflation Restraint Board on behalf of 
employees concerned." This is where it stands. He ordered 
suspension of merit payments, rather than trying to recover them 
later. 


One thing about merit increments is that people in the same 
group are treated differently. For example, one of our land 
surveyors got his merit increment as of the period ending 
September 14. The other one, who is in exactly the same job, 
getting exactly the same promotion in 1981, put because the 
council decided to promote him in November, as I was promoted, 
does not get his increment. The first will lose his 1983 
increment, but the second will lose his twice. 


The second point I would like to present to you is the 
importance of a merit increment to an employee. If that merit 
increment is part of the pension base that has been lost, as in my 
case, forever. For example, if a person is denied merit increment 
in 1982 and 1983, he will recover it theoretically in 1984, 1985 
or for the next 15, 20 or 30 years. However, there are those who 
are in the pension-building phase; sometimes it is like community 
colleges, seven years; for ourselves, municipal employees, five 
years; and some people are even three years. 


By October 1, 1984, that means the only increment I have 
coming to me, the one in November, I will not get at all. 
Therefore my pension will be affected forever and that will mean 
(inaudible) approximately $60 a month for my pension. I urge you 
to look at this situation where, first, exceptions in the bill are 
given to those who are promoted now, but not the year before. 
Secondly, people in the same category, the same group, are treated 
differently. One gets an increment, the other does not. 


Thirdly, and most important, there are those who are 
building their pension base. As you Know, two per cent of your 
Salary, times the number of years of service is your pension. 
These people who got their promotion because their employer 
thought they deserved it, now are denied not only remuneration, 
but for future years, forever. 


I would also suggest that the number of people in Ontario 
are so small that the amount is negligible for the government 
budget or for fighting inflation. It is such a small number of 
those who have only two years before pension, before retirement, 
and I am one of them. So I would suggest, as I said in my brief, 
that it is beyond my understanding--but of course I cannot 
understand everything-- why merit increments are denied for 15 
months when wage restraint programs are for one year. 


Why this overlapping? I really do not understand. Maybe 
somebody could find out. I would suggest that the denial of merit 
increments as provided in section 12(5) of Bill 179 cover the same 
period as the wage restraint, that is, from December 31, 1982, to 
December 31, 1983. Or I would urge your committee to recommend 
that those to whom the increment is not just an increase in their 
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pay or in their salaries or wages, but also forms the base for 
their pension, be excluded. This is all that I have to say. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. J. M. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, just briefly, I would 
like to say I share the concerns expressed by the witness and I 
hope that when the committee goes into clause-by-clause debate we 
can address both these issues. The one pertaining to the fact that 
some people will lose twice is certainly one that concerns me. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I;,too, ‘share: the»concerns with respect 
to the suggestions made by Mr. Stanojevic on the alternatives that 
are proposed. 


Would it be possible for the parliamentary assistant, Mr. 
Jones, to let us know in due course the reasoning behind the 
Overlap situation that is referred to so that we could have an 
explanation that may resolve this particular problem, or a reason 
as to why the legislation was prepared in its present form? 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, we will get that for Mr. 
Breithaupt and the other members of the committee and will have it 
this morning perhaps. Also, I would just like to be sure I 
understood that you did make the point, Mr. Stanojevic, that 
promotions are not a restriction. You did make that point, did you? 


£07 30° acm. 


Mr. Renwick: Let us not waste time. He was perfectly 
clear. His brief was perfectly clear. Let us not waste time about 
other aspects of the problem. 


Mr. Stanojevic: My employer, Metropolitan Toronto, three 
years before my retirement, gave me a semi-retired position and 
new responsibilities. Now the government says you do not get it 
while the boss says you deserve it. It 1S a small number of people 
I am talking about, the very few that got promotion. As I said in 
one letter, we all know that people reach their level of 
incompetence far before their time. 


Mr. Jones: We will get this answer that Mr. Breithaupt 
talked about. Thank you for your presentation. 


Mr. Renwick: Just before you leave, this is part of the 
problem of the bill. We cannot understand how the government would 
overlook that kind of matter, the two issues you raised. They just 
do not understand the implications of their bill, and I am 
delighted that you brought these two inequities to our attention. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The other point I would make is that 
while you may be right in terms of the number that received their 
promotion, in terms of the effect on pensions, it affects people 
not only for the one year, but some people in this bill are caught 
in two years and some in three years, and all of those are 
affected in terms of the base pension. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Stanojevic, for making the 
presentation and thank you for your patience last night. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, to assist Mr. Stanojevic, 
will you see that our clerk sends a copy of the response to him on 
this point that Mr. Jones is going to arrange him so that he will 
have that? 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. Mr. James. 


Mr. James: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry these 
tables around here are not as well filled as they were last night 
because I am here to try to encourage you to push this bill 
through and even strengthen it. I will read my statement and then 
I would like to make some comments if I may about what was said 
last night. 


As a private citizen, I record my plea for sacrifice. Just 
restraint is not good enough to slow our plunge into national 
bankruptcy. We Canadians have been living so far beyond our means 
that we are going further into the red at the rate of more than 
$100 a month per man, woman and child. 


British Columbia is going further into debt in the current 
fiscal year by $l billionwOntario by $2-bilbLion to.$2-5ebsllion; 
Quebec by $3 billion; Ottawa by $25 billion. Relate this $30 
billion to 23million or 24 million Canadians and it is obvious we 
are adding to our debt at the rate of $110 a month per man, woman 
and child, and interest on the debt ranges from 13 per cent to 
L9e5 aper scent. 


When Ottawa borrowed from West Germany and Japan two or so 
years ago, 65 per cent of the cash received was used to pay 
interest on what we already owed. I do not know what happened to 
the other 35 per cent. Ottawa's debt is said to be about $133 
billion, with $40 billion of that owed to foreigners. 


We hear a great deal about Poland's debt, that being $28 
billion. Will we pay off our debt to foreigners with dollars worth 
only 80 cents? Will we have our currency devalued and pay it off 
with eight cent dollars? Other countries have devalued because 
they had problems similar to ours and some have devalued several 
times. . 


In August 1969 Mr. Trudeau said, "We should be well on the 
way to financial disaster if nothing were done to bring spending 
under control. To spend vast sums of money on welfare, education 
and other programs, while allowing inflation to continue, would 
merely place hundreds of thousands of Canadians on a treadmill 
they could not escape." Trudeau put millions on that treadmill, 
thinking of little but refighting the battle of the Plains: of 
Abraham. 


In 1968 Ottawa's debt was $23.5 billion. Ten years later, in 
1978,dtawas: $60. 8abillion. -It.has: more*than: doubled. ini the. dast 
four years. When James Richardson left the Trudeau cabinet, he 
said limited bilingualism had cost us $1.299 billion in two years. 
Richardson said pushing this would bankrupt Canada. While Quebec 
goes further into: debt) by $3.billion, it pays-$6 million. to. paint 
out "stop" from all roadsigns. Do you know "stop" is on roadsigns 
in France? Do you know "stop" is used in France in telegrams? We 
should stop pandering to Quebec. 


Two or three years ago Mr. Whelan was reported telling 
disgruntled Ontario dairy farmers that if they wanted to stay in 
the dairy business they should move to Quebec where they can 
produce 48 per cent of Canada's milk. Do you know Ontario can 
produce only about 32 per cent? For generations families in the 
dairy business have gone bankrupt because of the milk quotas. 
Ottawa and the provinces should reverse the trend. Instead of 
swelling the increase in debt, we should be reducing the debt. 


One way to do that is by setting examples of sacrifice. Here 
is a copy of a letter to Mr. Joe Clark, dated June 1982. The 
suggestion is that the Progressive Conservative Party should tell 
all voters that if the PCs are voted into power the pay of all 
members of Parliament would be cut by 20 per cent and the pay of 
senators by 50 per cent. 


Mr. Cooke: How about 100 per cent for senators? 


Mr. James: I'm bringing in the legislative assemblies, 
too, so maybe you will withdraw the comment. The MPs gave 
themselves a pay increase of about 48 per cent and the senators 
took an increase of about 51 per cent, so what I asked for 
wouldn't hurt. The big important factor is that cuts would set an 
example and enable government people to tell others to take cuts 
and make sacrifices. 


Other ideas are outlined in my letter to Mr. Clark. The idea 
should be taken up by provinces, including Ontario and 
municipalities. Ms. Pat Johnston of the Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business says we are paying out unemployment insurance 
twice as lavishly as it is paid in the USA, or words to that 
effect. If I remember correctly, she said you work 25 or so weeks 
in the States to get unemployment insurance. No, I've reversed it. 
You get unemployment insurance for 25 weeks for having worked a 
certain length of time. Here we give it for 50 weeks and you get 
about 95 per cent of the former pay. We should cut it down to 
something like 75 per cent, as it is in other countries, and 
eliminate the desire to go on strike and the indifference to 
working instead of taking unemployment inSurance. 


Mitchell Beer, an Ottawa commentator, said on CBC radio with 
regard to depletion allowances: "In two years we could be far 
worse off if efforts in our Beaufort Sea are merely dirty and 
worthless. Private oil companies won't work there without 
government subsidization." I think that subsidization is 90 per 
cent. We're going to foul up our arctic waters for generations, 
and you might as well say forever. Oil doesn't dissolve in icy 
cold water. 


I mentioned to a man downtown one time about two years ago 
that we were taking a tremendous chance up there. We could foul up 
things for the Inuit and Eskimos. He said, "How many are there up 
there? We need that oil." Private oil companies don't work there 
without government subsidization, paid for by us at the gas pumps, 
while there is a worldwide glut of oil and Saudia Arabia forms a 
new association different from the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries to prevent a collapse in oil prices. 


10:40 a.m. 


When teachers who were here last night and school trustees 
who voted themselves a 110 per cent increase want more money, 
confront them with the fact we must advertise in other countries 
for properly trained people, rather than training them properly 
here. Many young people have a right to feel cheated when, trying 
to enter university, they are told they must spend a year or two 
at remedial reading and writing. An illiterate is out of luck in 
any country. Why plan it that way here? Do you know our teachers 
are paid 25 to 30 per cent more than in the USA for similar work? 


Last night one of the lawyers who sat over there said he had 
given up a very--I have forgotten how he said it. What I would 
like to remind him is that a judge I know said there are 10 
lawyers in Windsor on unemployment insurance. I think things are 
going to be a great deal worse. 


We just have to impress this on people who are demanding 
things, demanding rights, demanding pay, demanding equality with 
somebody else. The firemen say they must have pay equal to the 
police. They do not say they are not getting enough money; they 
want equality. That is not good enough for increases. I think 
these firemen who go out on strikes, such as in Halifax and at 
Malton Airport, should be fired in a minute when they go out on 
Strike. People who take on certain jobs must accept 
responsibilities for continuing the work they take on. 


I will refer momentarily to the fact that Rae quit his job 
in Ottawa to take on a job here and it cost us $250,000. This sort 
of thing makes us question whether or not we can afford 90 per 
ceht of our politicians? «ly domnot,ithinkiweacanz 


Last night someone--I think it was the chap who sat here 
last night and again this morning--referred to the fact that a lot 
of people can only get part-time work. Lots of people want only 
part-time work. It is great. They can work for a while, quit, get 
their unemployment insurance and go back at it again. It is not a 
complaint that people can only get part-time work. It might be in 
some instances, but in a lot of cases it is not. 


These same union people want to unionize the sheltered 
workshops. I think that would be an absolutely dreadful thing to 
do. There are people who are being helped by very well-motivated 
people who give up a lot of their time, who work very extensively 
in different areas, sort of hidden away, helping people who sew 
cloths and mend them and get a certain amount of satisfaction out 
of doing a little bit of a job. They get some money and they have 
some companionship, rather than sitting around in a room all 
alone. These efforts to unionize everything are just beyond 
description. 


Recently the Wall Street Journal said--and they quoted at 
other times--that Canada has been the most mismanaged, the most 
unfortunate country in the world. That is thanks very much to the 
fellow who was on TV last night pleading with us to work together. 
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Well, hell, he did not care a hoot about Canada as long as he got 
his so-called "charter of wrongs," and nothing can be done about 
altering it. Now he is asking us to consider what we have been 
complaining about for at least a decade. 


One speaker spoke about having to have a lower standard of 
living. We cannot do this or that because we would be confronted 
with a lower standard of living. We must all expect to have a much 
lower standard of living because the standard has been so 
blatantly extravagant for so long that it is coming to us. Someone 
spoke about nonproductive loans from banks. Large companies can 
borrow money from the bank to such an extent that they cannot pay 
the-interest. The banks cannoG afford co chop the thing “otf, so 
they get carried by the banks. 


I think the government should help Massey-Ferguson 
Industries Ltd. and Chrysler Canada Ltd. by giving a certain 
amount of money to the company only if the employees, directors, 
Managers and everyone buy stock on a percentage basis of their 
Salary. That stock would go into escrow for five years. These 
employees who get the stock are much more likely to work properly 
if they know the stock they are accumulating will be worthless if 
they do not put in a proper effort. 


One example of how inefficient we are in Canada is that it 
takes Japan 110 hours to produce a car while Canada takes 195 
hours. Last night on TV Trudeau was saying, "I'm sure we can match 
these other people," or something like that. What a hope: 


Teachers average $24,000 a year; we were told that last 
night. Two that were sitting in this chair were making around 
$35,000 or $37,000. I have no financial problems of the type I 
refer to, but alot of people have to really cut down on’very 
essential things to get along. Their income is around $9,000 to 
$10,000. Those are the people who helped make Canada and protect 
Canada. 


I waS in the air force for five years and lost a brother and 
a lot of friends in the war. I look around now at how Canada has 
changed and the financial mess we are in, and I feel 
personally--and I am not just saying this flippantly--that I, as a 
long-time Canadian, have lost more than if we had lost the war. I 
am serious. 


Last night these teachers were talking about demanding this 
and that and the other. One did say she could not pay the mortgage 
and one said her husband was out of a job. In the 1930s there was 
a 25 per cent unemployment factor in the United States. I do not 
remember what it was in Canada, but I went through it. 


What. we. need. a held of-a- lot more than. a bill of rights is a 
Brit: Oteresponsina tities. we Should lista pill or 
responsibilities, and if people do not live up to it, they should 
forfeits some: ot, their,~righntsS.4l_am sorry. I..did not say this to the 
teachers last night. 
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I have got something that varies a little bit. A lot of 
people have been referring to rents. Last night I understand there 
was a meeting in which Mr. McMurtry and Alderman Anne Johnston and 
others were speaking and saying, "Oh, isn't it sad that people are 
being thrown out of their apartments and being charged 30 or 50 or 
60 per cent?" 


Those very same people have been advised by me over the 
years that if they really want to protect and help tenants, they 
should ask Queen's Park for legislation that would not allow a 
landlord an increase in rent based on an increase in mortgage 
rates, unless he has owned the property for four or five years. I 
have written to various people, and people are complaining and 
wringing their hands about the fact the furniture is out in the 
street. Anne Johnston is one. I first made my proposal to her. 


Then in a write-up in the paper with pictures, it said, "Mr. 
So-and-So bought the building last year." The long-time owner was 
not allowed to increase the rent, but he got the mortgage and sold 
it, and the new owner had new, higher costs. Somewhere along the 
line, if you want some help on it, I would be very glad to help 
work out an arrangement in which an owner is restricted. I own 
some houses, a couple of duplexes, and as a small-time owner, in 
1973 I gave a three-and-a-half year lease-- 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. James, could you please wrap up 
because if you remember, your original letter asked for only three 
minutes. 


Mr. James: --and I was treated as if I had been giving 
only a year-to-year lease and then restricted to an eight per cent 
and a six per cent increase in rents, whereas the other people 
were getting 22 and 26 per cent increases year after year. So this 
government management of rents needs some proper guidance. I have 
been a member of the Toronto Real Estate Board since 1931 and I 
volunteer my help in giving it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation 
this morning and for your patience last night. The next witnesses 
are from the Canadian Union of Public Employees, Ontario division, 
Ms. Lucie Nicholson, Mr. Gilbert Levine, Mr. Jeff Rose and Mr. 
Terry O'Connor. We have in front of us an exhibit with a blue 
cover which would be exhibit 7. 


Could the spokesman please identify the five people at the 
table and perhaps a spelling of the name of the research director. 


Ms. Nicholson: The spokesperson for this group wears a 
skirt and her name is Lucie Nicholson. Our research director is 
Mr. Levine. We thank you for the time allotted*to us" this * morhing. 
We have a rather long brief. We have also broken it down into a 
summary which we would like to go through with you. The summary is 
the one in the blue cover. The brief is the green: We would enter 
the green brief as our submission to you. 
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The summary of our brief is presented on behalf of 
approximately 110,000 members of CUPE. With those 110,000 members, 
we have approximately 800 collective agreements between our locals 
and employers in a very wide range of public sector jurisdictions. 
We cover municipal employees, provincial employees, school board 
employees, hospital workers, Hydro workers, nursing homes, homes 
for the aged, the libraries, the health units. We cover the social 
service agencies, colleges and universities, day care centres, 
private garbage contractors and children's aid societies. 


All of these groups are restricted under Bill 179. That 
bill, if it is passed, will penalize approximately the full 
membership of CUPE in Ontario. It penalizes CUPE more than any 
other union in this province. If passed, that legislation will 
abolish our right to strike, it will nullify interest arbitration 
rights, it will suspend collective bargaining, and it will impose 
arbitrary controls on our wages. 


At the same time, it will ignore both the cause and the 
symptoms of the economic crisis. Private sector prices are not 
being controlled. The bill does not have any constructive impact 
on unemployment, plant closures, induStrialization and high 
interest rates and home foreclosures. It accomplishes only one 
purpose, and that is to remove our basic rights. It is trying to 
make scapegoats out of public employees of Ontario. 


In our brief we show you that the legislation is based on 
bad economics. It will seriously reduce our earnings and the 
purchasing power of CUPE members and of other public sector 
workers. Its enactment will strip us of our basic rights. It is 
discriminatory since the inequities written into this legislation 
serve arbitrarily to isolate some groups of employees for even 
harsher political and economic treatment than others. 


: We show you in the brief that it is very bad economics. 
Across the province, workers in both the public and private 
sectors are being told to tighten their belts and to sacrifice 
their income so that the province's economy can recuperate. It is 
our view, however, that the controls program will not foster 
recovery; the controls will only plunge us further into depression. 


It will precipitate greater levels of unemployment and it 
will accelerate the rate of business bankruptcies. The thrust of 
the program is to lower wages and living standards of working 
people in Ontario, not temporarily, as this government would 
claim, but permanently, so that the government can cut corporate 
taxation and control labour costs and boost profits for the large 
corporations. 


Yet while that controls program is designed to lower incomes 
of the public sector workers so that the government can reduce 
corporate taxes, the fact is that it will do absolutely nothing to 
deal with the underlying structural problems of the Ontario 
economy. It will take purchasing power out of the economy. It will 
decrease the amount of new investment, especially in the 
manufacturing sector. It will also increase the number of jobless 
at a time when unemployment is already Canada's most serious 
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social problem. More significantly, it does nothing to curb the 
policies of the corporate sector, which are responsible for the 
Current economic mess. 


In short, the way this government, like the federal 
government, intends to deal with the economic crisis, is to shift 
the burden to ordinary Canadians, while providing business with as 
much cash aS can be made available to cushion the impact on 
investors. The approach provides absolutely no solution to the 
real economic problems of the ordinary wage and salary earners of 
this province. 


We aS a union totally reject this approach. We call for 
measures to address the problems of unemployment, the falling 
living standards and the declining public services, rather than 
the distorted needs and priorities of the corporate sector. For 
all intents and purposes, collective bargaining rights for CUPE 
will be abolished under this legislation. 


We will be denied the right to withhold our labour, for 
those groups of us that previously had it. The legislation now 
even suspends the interest arbitration rights for hospital 
workers. They were previously denied the right to strike, and you 
have taken that away from them also in this bill. I should not say 
you have; you will if you allow this bill to pass. 


The legislation specifies that unions will have the right to 
bargain over nonmonetary items, but meaningful collective 
bargaining is impossible without the right to withdraw our labour, 
the right to strike. Without that right, the union faces a 
Situation where the employer has an effective veto over any and 
all changes proposed by a union. If the employer refuses a 
proposed change, the status quo will prevail. 


There is not another democratic country affected by the 
global economic downturn that has resorted to the abolition of the 
right to bargain and the right to strike as a part of its recovery 
program. That is taking place only in this great country of ours, 
in Canada. In Canada it is only happening in Ontario and in the 
federal jurisdiction. That is public sector employees I am talking 
about in the federal sector. Other democratic governments have 
more respect for free collective bargaining and for free trade 
unionism. 
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Let us talk a little bit about the Inflation Restraint 
Board. The powers given to that board under the legislation raise 
very profound doubts about the government's respect for natural 
justice, due process, freedom of information, freedom of debate, 
freedom of meaningful association and other basic civil rights. 
Natural justice has required that everyone has a right to a fair 
hearing before being deprived of his rights. The provisions of 
Bill 179 under which the board can make decisions without first 
holding hearings and without giving reasons for its decisions are 
a violation of natural justice and due process. 
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The board is not obliged to hearings and does not have to 
hold hearings. The board is given the power to scrutinize any 
compensation plan it wishes. The board will not give reasons for 
its decisions. The board is not limited by the rules of 
admissibility of evidence applicable in a court of law. When it 
comes to price increases, whether they are in the private or the 
public sector, the board has no powers, whether it is over food 
prices, cost of housing, clothing, fuel--we all saw the fuel go up 
yesterday--automobiles, appliances. The legislation is totally 
permissive. 


Private sector price increases will be monitored, to use the 
language of the legislation. I am going to tell you why it is 
discriminatory. Virtually all public employees in Ontario are 
restricted by this legislation--just the public employees. The 
fact that the lowly paid hospital and nursing home staff will have 
their wages frozen or rolled back, while the highly paid medical 
profession is exempt, merely underlines the inherent biases of the 
legislation. 


While the five per cent control period applies to all public 
sector employees for 12 months, some groups of ours will not 
emerge from controls until well into 1984. We have at least 160 
CUPE public agreements that will be covered by controls for at 
least two full years, not one year. These are agreements that 
expired by October 1982 and which were not renewed prior to the 
September 21 introduction of the bill. 


Those covered for two years were being limited to a maximun 
nine per cent in the transitional first year and will be subject 
to the same five per cent as everyone else in the second year of 
the two-year extension. Let me tell you, my friends, nine per cent 
is not fair for us. We have a unit in Oshawa that is out on strike 
because the boards of education will not even put in an interim 
nine per cent until this bill either passes or is defeated, 
hopefully. They will not even talk nine per cent to us, and you 
are saying nine per cent in the transitional period. 


YOu sare ‘placing.“a .ban yon the right to‘strike if you allow 
this bill to.go through. That nine per cent is just not guaranteed 
to us. The board and/or employers will be left free to impose 
increases between zero and nine per cent, and that nine per cent 
is not guaranteed to us. Additional inequities will be imposed 
through rollbacks. Approximately 100 CUPE agreements will be 
Subject to rollbacks of their previously settled agreements which 
extend into 1983, 1984 and in a few cases beyond that. 


In most cases, employees covered by rollbacks will receive 
less than half the increases they would have been paid under the 
negotiated agreement. For example, the labourer working for the 
regional municipality of Sudbury will receive only 46 cents per 
hour--48 cents if we can get the $1,000 exemption--rather than the 
$1.14 per hour which the employer agreed to pay. 


The librarian at the Kingston public library will have her 
rate increased by only $1,168 per year rather than the negotiated 
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$2,569. The laundry aide at the Barton Place Nursing Home in 
Toronto will see her rate rise by 38 cents per hour, or 51 cents 
if the $1,000 exemption comes into effect, compared to an increase 
of $1.20 per hour in a negotiated agreement. 


In case you think I am talking about the $35,000 a year 
people, I am not. Let me give you an example of a couple of people 
I am talking about. There is Joyce Morgan. In case you think I am 
pulling names out of a hat, I nave Joyce Morgan with me here this 
morning. She is a single parent with three children aged 14 to 19. 
She takes home $313 every two weeks, not every week. The rent for 
her subsidized housing is going up by 21 per cent in January. Her 
oldest son took a year off school to help make ends meet. 


She wants him to resume his studies. He has a right in a 
free country to resume those studies. He graduated in the top 10 
of his class in grade 12. He may not be able to go back to school. 
That kid may be denied the right to go back to school because he 
has to help his mother bring up two other children. His mother's 
biweekly pay, instead of being raised to $400 or more through the 
natural collective bargaining process, which was our expectation 
over the next couple of years, will now be held to $350 or less. 


Now I ask you, is that justice? Is that the justice the 
Tories are going to mete out to the public employees or to any 
worker in this country? 


Lorna Shaw, a Single parent with four children, makes $8,918 
a year. She works as a Social services clerk and a receptionist. 
Her 17-year-old daughter works and contributes to the family 
budget. That only makes ends meet and it is still a struggle to 
try to survive in this day and age. If she were on welfare, she 
would receive $626 on mother's allowance. Working, she makes $606, 
but it is a matter of pride and dignity for her to keep working. 


She was looking forward to a well-deserved, negotiated wage 
increase. If Bill 179 is allowed to go through, she will be held 
to a maximum of nine per cent, if we can negotiate the maximum of 
nine per cent, and five per cent the year after. Mary Suter, the 
sole support of her mother, earns $8,918 a year as a clerk in 
social services. To maintain a decent standard of living, she has 
a second job. You talk about part-time workers; she has a second 
job so she can live. 


She works two evenings a week and on weekends. She has very 
little social life, as you can imagine. The strain of holding two 
jobs leaves her very tired and run down. I am very sorry Ms. 
Bryden had to leave because these are some of the things she 
should be looking at. I would hope you would draw her attention to 
that, Mr. Mackenzie, please. 


If the current union negotiations had been allowed to 
produce a new agreement, she might have been able to give up the 
second job. Someone else might have that second job now to 
Supplement his or her income. Facing the imposed nine and 
five--and I keep stressing, if we get nine--that will reduce her 
real income even more. She will have to continue in that same old 
grind for the next two years at least. 
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For all of those workers and thousands of others, the 
rollbacks will mean a substantial and an irretrievable drop in 
present standards of living. The purpose of this legislation is to 
introduce a permanent reduction in living standards for all 
Ontario workers, the organized and the unorganized, those in the 
public and the private sector. 


Look at compensation. The definition of compensation used 
under this legislation also serves to emphasise why this 
legislation must be scrapped. It is defined in the bill as "all 
forms of payment, including wages, benefits and perquisites paid 
or provided directly or indirectly." The definition applies to 
unionized and unorganized workers and is applied for the five per 
cent year as well as the transitional years. 


The five per cent or the maximum nine allowed includes wages 
and benefits, but the base used to calculate the five per cent is 
the existing wage rate exclusive of benefits. Therefore, the law 
will allow five per cent increases on wages but not five per cent 
on total compensation, including benefits. The government has used 
the smallest conceivable base to determine the maximum permissible 
compensation. Based on statements of the government itself, as 
well as the clauses written into the bill, a number of additional 
and significant injustices, inequities and anomalies can be 
identified. 


PPSLO aM. 


The Premier (Mr. Davis) has stated that one justification 
fOr” imposing «wage controls on the public sector - is” the “fact that 
public employees have greater job security than private sector 
employees. That is not true. Most public sector collective 
agreements contain little, if any, job security provisions. Public 
sector workers are continually threatened by layoffs due to 
cut-backs, contracting out, and the use of personnel from private 
agencies. 


If the rationale of the Premier's had any validity, why does 
the legislation not prohibit public sector employers from 
effecting layoffs during the controls period? Would this not have 
been a reasonable quid pro quo to expect in exchange for the wage 
controls that you are placing on us? Not only does the legislation 
not provide for the prohibition of layoffs, it also removes the 
ability of the unions to bargain for job security during the 
control period. What employer is going to concede job security for 
his employees when he knows we do not have the ultimate right to 
withdraw our labour or even go to an arbitration board? 


The legislation effectively discriminates against women and 
halts the progress of women towards equality in the workplace. 
Women in the private sector are largely confined to low-wage 
clerical and service ghettos, so the impact of the percentage 
increases required by the bill will be a further widening of the 
gap between the higher-paid and the lower-paying jobs. 
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The $750 to $1,000 minimum increases will do very little to 
alleviate that problem. The Canadian Union of Public Employee 
hospital employees, a group which has historically been underpaid, 
has suffered under the yoke of compulsory arbitration for over 17 
years. It has been 17 years since the government took away their 
right to strike. As a result of the federal Anti-Inflation Board 
and of provincial compulsory arbitration, this group has been 
awarded wage increases below the inflation rate for each of the 
past five years. 


In other words, their real wages have been severely cut. 
Now, with Bill 179, the government proposes to cut their earnings 
for another two years. Let me tell you what the average salary in 
the hospitals for CUPE personnel has been for the last three 
years. In 1980 the average salary was $6.64 per hour. In 1981 it 
was $7.44 per hour. In 1982 it was $8.29 per hour. 


If any one sitting here can say that has been the cause of 
any inflation, his mathematics are very different to mine. 
Clear ly,o-thatris#notea,catise: for “any -inilation“etnernosprcar 
workers are going to be one of the hardest hit in this province. 
First, they will be under. controls for a full two years. Unlike 
the majority of the public sector who will get one year, the 
hospital workers will get a full two years in there. 


Second, there are two main unions of hospital support staff 
in Ontario. The CUPE and Service Employees International Union. 
CUPE represents approximately 18,000 members in the hospital units 
and the SEIU has approximately 10,000 members. These two groups 
have always had a very close historical wage relationship. That 
relationship was cemented by the simultaneous arbitration awards 
to the two groups by arbitrator Paul Weiler on June 1, 1981. 


Bill 179 will destroy that relationship for at least two 
years and possibly beyond that time. Just a few weeks ago the SEIU 
hospital members, who do exactly the same work as CUPE members, 
were awarded an 1l per cent increase in a one year contract by 
arbitrator Martin Teplitsky. 


According to Bill 179, the CUPE members will receive--if we 
can get it--a maximum nine per cent for the first year of their 
agreement, September 29, 1982, to September 28, 1983. As a result, 
the CUPE hospital workers will suffer simply because of the luck 
of a different termination date. These are dates the arbitrators, 
not our people, determined. We did not determine the dates. We had 
them imposed on us. 


CUPE's chief bargaining agent, the Ontario Council of 
Hospital Unions, and the Ontario Hospital Association are 
negotiating at present with a view to standardizing nearly all 
items and in effect creating one agreement where 73 now exist. If 
we can do that, it will save this government one hell of a lot of 
money sitting at 73 different negotiating tables. 


This standardization has obvious advantages for all 
concerned, including the public, who will gain from the 
establishment of a more rational cost-effective process. However, 
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Bill L/7Mimas Kitled nis itry ‘tor’ standard zation? forfat least) two 
years. Without recourse to traditional forms of dispute 
resolution ,jithereris»virtually no, hope that the, parties.will.be 
able to come to an agreement on the nonmonetary items. 


A particular problem exists with respect to registered 
technologists who work in the X-ray departments and laboratories 
of certain hospitals. Standardized and virtually province-wide 
salary rates were established at the beginning of the year by the 
award of R. L. Verity, covering technologists who are members of 
the Ontario Public Service Employees Union. 


These rates now apply to the majority of technologists in 
Ontario. Two of the larger units of technologists at Ottawa Civic 
and Hamilton Civic hospitals, who are members of CUPE, also picked 
up the OPSEU rates. However, a number of CUPE hospitals were part 
of the central bargaining process and the technologists in those 
units were covered by the agreements which just expired on 
September 28. 


In Renfrew-Victoria Hospital and St. Catherines Shaver 
Hospital, the union and the employer have already agreed as part 
of local issue bargaining to bring the technologists up to the. 
OPSEU rates. Ultimately, it is highly likely that the remaining 
CUPE units would have received such adjustments. This is hardly 
Surprising since current CUPE rates in some hospitals are over 20 
per cent behind the provincial rates. It is unlikely that 
hospitals would be able to hold on to their skilled technologists 
with that kind of a wage differential. Most technologists are 
mobile enough to move on to a hospital which pays the provincial 
rate. 


Unions representing employees of private nursing homes and 
homes of the aged have had to undertake a very long struggle to 
achieve parity of wages and benefits between employees working in 
homes and their counterparts who work in hospitals. It has been a 
very difficult task, but the battle was well on the way to being 
resolved. Most home employees would have achieved parity with 
hospital employees within the next year or two. The Inflation 
Restraint Act will freeze progress towards that goal and in some 
cases it will make it even more difficult to achieve. In dollar 
terms, the gap between hospital rates and nursing home rates will 
widen, due to application of the percentage formula. Arbitrators 
will therefore be faced with the necessity of granting very low 
increases in 1984 and beyond, if this gap is to be closed. 


To conclude, I would like to quote to you the preamble of 
mre Ontario wbabour. Relations Act: “Whereas it’ is in the public 
interest of the province of Ontario to further harmonious 
relations between employers and employees by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bargaining between employers 
and trade unions as the freely designated representatives of 
employees...." 


Since Bill 179 would very effectively remove the right to 
free collective bargaining from public employees, it is certainly 
not in the public interest of Ontario. After careful examination 
of Bill 179, we can only conclude that its implementation will 
worsen the economic plight of the people of Ontario and do very 
serious harm to employer and employee relations. 
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Bill 179 is an act of economic folly. It will exacerbate the 
economic crisis in the province and it will lead to even higher 
levels of unemployment. 


Bill 179 is a denial of justice and a gross infringement on 
the basic rights of the public employee. 


Bill 179 will effectively stifle free collective bargaining 
and free trade unionism. 


Biol lo 47:9. 4wilds biocks -all.«progress..in.gthe fight .forey equaliuy 
in the work places of Ontario. 


Bids: » 17.9 swidleintbictu.great shardshipsmon many @thousandsn of 
low-paid workers and their families and it will distribute the 
economic burden on working people inequitably and onerously. 


Accordingly, we are urging the members of this committee to 
repudiate Bill 179 and to recommend its withdrawal or defeat. 
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MrivewJ ot MaacJohnsens pl would- ake. just: dwell tain, one spoint. 
Some other members will get into other aspects, but I would like 
to dwell on the section on page 6, headed "Price Controls Do Not 
Exist." vDhisi is: sw relationsntoe food prices, cost .OL  nousing, 
clothing, fuel, automobiles, appliances, etc. I am not going to 
comment on fuel because I am not Knowledgeable about the problems 
relating to fuel prices. 


I would like to comment on some of the other items, 
especially on clothing. I was a retail merchant for 31 years. I 
think there is price control by the marketplace itself. There is 
no retail merchant -in, Toronto: or any.,other part,.of. Ontario that 
has the ability to price products at the price at which he would 
like to sell them. They can try, but they cannot sell a product if 
it is not competitive. There is competition that sets the prices. 


When one takes a look at the sales they have had for the 
last couple of years at Christmastime, that iS a time when 
merchants should make a profit. For the last two or three years 
they have not made any profit. When they are sacrificing their 
merchandise at 40, 50 or 60 per cent off, they are trading 
dollars; they are trying to get out to pay their bank debts. A lot 
of them do not make it. They either close out or they are forced 
to liguidate.or «they go. bankrupts, There is no such thing *as 
freedom to sell at whatever price you want. Many people would wish 
they had the choice, but unfortunately it does not exist. 


The same thing applies in the car business and housing 
today. We would all be better off if more commodities could be 
sold at higher prices so there would be profit to create more 
jobs, but that is the reality of the world today. 


I had the opportunity to drive along Dundas Street a couple 
of weeks ago. I drove many miles, and it is just solid with rows 
upon rows of stores, and I would fear that many of those people 
will not be there in a couple of years. 
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There are all kinds of merchants who cannot hack the 
economic conditions. They are not guaranteed the five per cent 
increase. They are not guaranteed any increase. Many of them will 
show no profit and they have very little job security. Nobody 
guarantees them a job. If their business goes under, they go with 
it and likely lose their home as well. 


I realize you people are presenting a viewpoint, as you 
Certainly “sireul dy --and= Io "Grver you credititoreit, “butill sthinksyou 
have “to take a look ‘at the ‘other side too. In» this case. I) am 
talking about the small business people of this province. I could 
do the same with the rural members of my constituency, the 
farmers. I will leave that for some other member, but our farmers 
are not guaranteed any five per cent increase; they are not 
guaranteed anything. It is a way of life, but I think we all have 
to share it. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you wish to respond to that? 
Ms. Nicholson: Mr. Levine and then Mr. O'Connor. 


Mr. Levine: What you are saying is’ **that= the Otfree 
Marketplace should apply as far as the level of prices go. If a 
merchant is not able to sell his goods, as you say, he will reduce 
his prices. What we are saying is, let the same principles apply 
in the matter of collective bargaining, in the setting of labour 
rates. 


I think trade unionists are well aware that when the 
Marketplace is not demanding their labour to the same extent there 
are changes in wage demands and wage proposals. We have seen, even 
without the imposition of formal controls, that wage settlements 
have fallen as a result of the high level of unemployment. 


All we are saying is, let the free market apply both in the 
price level and in the labour level as well. There is no need for 
this kind of wage controls. 


Mri te Ms Johnson: Would this argument prevail for 
schools and hospitals? 


Mr. Levine: Sure. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Have you ever sat down and negotiated a 
Labour ‘contract? 


Met sas  VOnnNSONS, NO, 1 “have not. 
Mr. Mackenzie: You should some day. 


Mr. MISO Mee Johnson: =) ~apprecrate “my Lack**of ©‘knowledge’ “in 
some things. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you identify yourself, please? 
Mr. (O'Connor: Terry O'Connor, rome theimoOntariogr division 


of the Canadian Union of Public Employees. I live in Oshawa, and 
the small businessmen I have spoken to are saying very much the 
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same thing as the people from the automobile industry who are out 
of work. The small businessmen are looking forward to some pretty 
bleak months because of the people being laid off out of the 
automobile industry. They're saying: "For gosh sakes, 1f other 
people's wages are going to be frozen, how are we ever going to 
sell our merchandise? How are we ever going to survive?" 


The people in the automobile industry who are out of work 
are saying: "For God's sake, if the people who are working are 
going to have their wages frozen, how are we ever going to sell 
cars? How will we ever get back to work?" It seems to me that 
we're concerned about the small merchants and the small 
buSinessmen because they will never survive unless somebody is 
buying their merchandise. We've tried to advert to that in our 
brieés 


Mrs od. Me Johnson:  Yourmuse be “talkings to. oa Gul ebene 
group of people than those I talk to. 


Mr. O'Connor: Perhaps. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just ‘want, first, to let=yow—kKnow—-that 
the problems that are coming about as a result of the kind of 
economic policies in this province and this country are affecting 
us in many areas. The reason that Ms. Bryden is not here with us 
right now is that we have simultaneously a committee going on on 
family violence and battered women. It was essential that she be 
in that particular hearing at this time. 


We have before us what we have made clear we feel is both a 
mean and dangerous bill. More and more aS we get into these 
hearings, it is obvious that it's not only based on fear but on 
deceit and lies. Some of the basic principles or problems that 
were to be dealt with in the bill just aren't there. 


What I'm wondering is whether or not your union, as the 
representative of 110,000 people, apart from the case examples you 
brought before us, which I think is essential, will be getting the 
story sof ) what asi *happening withvethis @bi le Tights down sto tie 
individual level on every single one of the locals. I'm talking 
about 110,000 individuals, not 800 locals. I think what we are 
fighting is a very basic fight on a bill that is both a bad and 
dangerous bill. 


The, onlys ,way,)}l know, that youl.re )going, too ido) the “job “is cit 
you can get through to every one of your individual members. I'm 
not just talking about the locals. 


Ms. Nicholson: To answer you, yes, every one of our 
110,000 members will be receiving every week a news bulletin. The 
news bulletins will be going cout “to the: localwon =the -bibl,~ the 
inequities of the bill, what is happening to us. 


You have to recognize, gentlemen, and I thought I stressed 
it earlier=- 


interject ions And ladies. 
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Mshan Niechoisonsa) find asdadies,.4 Lj sbeg:) youl’ Ppardone (.cRevan 
pleased to see we have some. We have had the fundamental right to 
Strike. if° this bill goes through,*"that. ifundamentalioright eto 
strike is being taken away from the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. 


Let menvelle you, “ancy Ll .teil- yous this .very Iclearhy;ethey will 
not ysit) Stidily for ithat.e Tt "may *thiss months, Ity maybe sanextymonth. 
It may be the following month. They are saying to you that they 
will not sit still to have their basic rights taken away from 
them, their wages frozen. You should be giving us the right to 
freely bargain, to negotiate in the economic climate that is out 
there. That has been given to the industrial sector, and you 
ShousLa) Give Chat rights to~uss=You. Shouid oqivebius jpchetsritght tocge 
out there and negotiate in the economic climate. 


Mus tiMackenzie?~ Lwonder saiso--1f/) ‘in Ygetting thati story 
across to your members, you can get across the fact that the bill 
came in aS a one-year bill. AS we now know, better than a third of 
the public service employees are affected for two years and about 
nine or 10 per cent of them for three years. 


The fear that many of us have in this House, and I'll state 
it very clearly to you, is that we don't see the end of it at the 
end of that period. Indeed, if we follow even the advice of the 
leader of the other party, apart from the government party, it was 
that the bill didn't cover enough people; it should have been all 
exclusive; and it should have been for a longer period of time. I 
refer you to the Hansard of his opening remarks. Further, there 
Should be some controls placed at the end of the control period, 
so that there could be no catch-up efforts. 


I think it's essential that the danger of that kind of a 
position is also got to your members. 


a7 Ms. Nicholson siel (think®-youy Shave J4to .srecognize,/qn.again, 
that the Canadian Union of Public Employees saw the Hospital 
Labour Disputes Arbitration Act brought into this House. I was one 
of the people who was in this House when the bells were ringing, 
trying to lobby against it, telling you what an inequitable bill 
you were bringing in. 


That was supposedly, back in 1965, just an interim thing 
that would come in. It would be off the statute books. "Get rid of 
Bneastrakesithatdésson right nowsandy you know,» you'Llsbesall nights‘ 


ies OF acme 


We remember that. As in Quebec, my French is bad but they 
say, Je me souviens. My friends, we remember 1965. We remember the 
Hospital Disputes Labour Arbitration Act. We remember what you did 
EOtsour mhospital workers, last. year.) Now” you're *trying *iceion the 
rest of our people. Next time around it won't be just the hospital 
workers. We have 110,000 members out there to whom you are denying 
justice. 


Mr. *Mackénzre; -"Iney"*"not tonly= adidvire Obasteg tame: cco: the 
hospital workers, but they're compounding it now. They're hit 
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almost harder than just about any other group and they're also at 
the lowest income level. 


Ms. Nicholson: Our members are not the highly’ paid 
people. We represent more the lower paid. 


Mr. O'Connor: May I add a comment to that? We 
necessarily abbreviated our brief itself because we recognize the 
time constraints that you've placed on this. We abbreviated our 
summary even more. I was hoping, before we left, we could urge you 
to read the entire brief because we do touch on these points. 


We touch on ‘the pointesthat, the «controls are» not, just 
one-year controls; there are two and three-year controls. We cite 
specifics of that’ on page: 14 of,our brief.. On. page 9 of. our brief 
we talk about lessons from history where one of the first acts of 
tyrants is removing some of the rights of trade unions and free 
trade unionism. Then they go on to remove other rights. 


In our brief we talk about the lessons from history that we 
feel are important. We've abbreviated that in our summary you will 
find. 


Me. JReriwick<: (Mr .wsChaipman,)s...WOUldmLIKe tO. Go.. Dacia tone 
couple of the original statements that were made by the Treasurer 
(MrwvEK Ss Miller) sand .the Premier. (Mr... Davis). 1n IcCOnneccis0n. wi Lh 
this) bill. .,I. don" t-.understand,..the .way..in which..the> distinetions 
they've tried to make between the public sector and the private 
sector work. I would appreciate any assistance you could give me. 
It perhaps picks up a bit on what Mr. Johnson was raising. 


I have two specific areas I want to question about. I am 
referring to the statement by the Treasurer in the Legislature on 
September 23, which was the major and only statement by the 
Treasurer in the course of the debate. 


It appears to me that he's making two or three distinctions 
between the public sector and the private sector. "We as a 
government have always hoped that the solution to this problem 
would’ vcome: from ithes privatessectons voluntarily..." « That«..1s,7 nine 
economic problem generally. "We still do. The province is not 
comfortable with imposing solutions on the marketplace. In recent 
weeks we have seen encouraging signs that such a solution is 
actually happening in the private sector. Both management and 
labour in that sector seem to be responding to strong market 
pressures. 


"These pressures are not felt as strongly in the public 
sector. We do not make profits. We don't have shareholders. A 
large number of our wage settlements are the result of binding 
arbitration, a process that is not directly under our control. 


"However, these facts in and of themselves do not 
necessaridy «ustafy-.wages.controls, but there is~ one’ “fact | Leram 
going to give you that does tip the balance. In the last year the 
Ontario public sector saw an employment increase of over 15,000 
people, almost entirely in the education and health sectors. 
During the same period private sector employment dropped by 82,000 
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jobs. When policy makers are faced with that sort of situation 
cheiredutyiis clears “ 


Then he goes on to elaborate some distinctions and so on. 


"We want those in the private sector, be they management or 
Labour ,»*to'oknow >that = they burden) of ‘thes recession .is “not. ‘falling 
only on their shoulders." Then he goes on to tell "the members 
opposite who have criticized this program to get on the phone to 
unemployed workers in Windsor. Ask them if they believe a public 
servant should not only have job security but also an 
inflation-related raise. Ask them if that is fair when half a 
million people are unemployed in Ontario." 


Could you speak to the question of the obvious division that 
he's trying to draw between the private sector and the public 
sector with respect to working people? 


Ms. Nicholson: Mr. Levine will take that one. 


Mr asLevinewoMr OMilver §ain.<additions; to..hiss,.comments, : .1n 
, the Legislature, has made a number of statements outside in which 
-he has made the claim that because public employees have some form 
of job security their sacrifice should be in the level of reduced 
income, citing the fact ‘that many in. the private sector do not 
have that job security. 


Min Hesponsers COmethat, Ti woud tsay, ~-Lirst pemthat « public 
employees do not have job security. It is a rare public sector 
collective agreement that does provide job security. We have not 
had the degree of layoffs that exist in the private sector, but we 
have had layoffs and cutbacks amongst our own membership. 


The second point is that, obviously, there are many 
individuals in the private sector who have some degree of job 
security. Not everyone in the private sector is on layoff at 
present. Those people are not being asked to control their wages, 
they are not being asked to control in the same way that the 
publiemsectoretis.< Formthat* reason, it “is .obvious that ,the «public 
sector has been singled out as the scapegoat for many problems, 
that the treatment is totally inequitable. 


Mr. Renwick: I am glad to have your answer about that, 
because I have not been able to sort out that question in my mind. 
I had never thought there was any particular distinction in job 
security between the public and the private sector. The hazards 
were there regardless; for any employee the hazard of not having a 
job is always there, and I could not see any special significance 
en that: 


Mr. ‘Levine: *The. others point that I: .think has. to..be .made 
also; #and®@Mree 1O[%Connoer “thashnreferrediectorm this, jrnas «that. the 
unemployed worker will not find employment as a result of this 
legislation’. This legislation, wage’ control, ‘will. increase .the 
level of unemployment by virtue of the fact that purchasing power 
is taken out of the system. 


So I do not hear any unemployed auto workers in Windsor 
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cheering wage controls. This wage control legislation will Simply 
ensure that they will be unemployed for longer than they otherwise 
would have been. 


Mr.” “Renwick: =D’*have- not “had “anicdppor tunrtyestoa meadswrhe 
full brief you presented to us, but if you do have any further 
informativon> “that would?’ bei Shelpful«vtod enis Ff icomiictedssionaywtie 
question of the lack of job security in the public sector area, we 
would certainly be pleased to receive that at some point. 


The second area which both frightens and concerns me is the 
nature of the attack which the Premier and the TreaSurer are 
launching on the arbitration system. 


When the Premier was in Halifax this past August had this to 
say, "In the public sector, the role played by the arbitration 
system in perpetuating the inflation cycle should be reviewed." 
That is his first statement. 


Tnen the Treasurer, in the statement to which I referred, 
had this to say: "A large number of our wage settlements," 
referring to wage settlements in the public sector, "are the 
result of binding!’arbitration, ta.process; that sas! not.,-directiy 
under ‘our contro, " 


It seems to me that is, in two throwaway lines, a very overt 
attack on the arbitration system. I would appreciate any comment 
you might have to make about that. 


Mr. Levine: If the Premier ‘feels that «the arbitration 
system is not working, we would’:support him ‘to *the:<hilt i-in 
removing it. 


Second, when the Premier says they have no control over the 
arbitration system, I would remind him that the unions do not 
appoint the chairmen of arbitration boards. The employers do not 
appoint the chairmen of arbitration boards. They are appointed by 
the government itself. 


Mr... Renwick: “I’’guess~ ‘1am “naive. ~Ti2had* alwayso’ thought 
that arbitration was a process by which neither side had control. 
That was at least my naive theory, that when each side appoints a 
representative and someone called an impartial chairman is 
appointed to head it-- 


Mr. , Levine: That’ “rs "net ‘so; “Mrs = Renwiekeveds! Them too 
nominees to a three-person arbitration board can agree on a third 
as a neutral chairman, that is okay. That does not often happen. 


11:40 a.m. 


If they cannot agree, the chairperson is appointed by an 
agency of the Ontario government, and we are very dissatisfied 
with the choice of arbitrators. They tend to be people who do not 
have very much understanding of what it is like to live on limited 
income. 


Nevertheless it is the government itself that makes the 
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Choice of the arbitrators. We find that system totally unfair, 
particularly in our collective bargaining with agencies of the 
government itself. 


For example, CUPE represents employees of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board. So, if a board of arbitration is established, 
the union appoints a nominee, the employer appoints a nominee, and 
the government appoints the chairperson. So we are outnumbered on 
the arbitration board two to one to begin with. 


I repeat, if the government does not want it, if the 
government feel that system is unfair, we would support them. The 
way to resolve their concern is to abolish the arbitration system 
and let us get back to free collective bargaining. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Maybe the Premier just did not 
understand-- 


Mrs. Lhstoncw: Gbethavebr.a ircouples” oferqurek:gqvestions ALi. was 
taken with the material about the individual situations you 
outlined, the three single parents, I think. 


Can you tell us roughly how many of your membership might be 
in a category of pay along those lines? I think there that we are 
looking at around $8,000 or $9,000 for those three situations. Is 
there any idea how many are involved? 


Ms. Nicholson: About 10 to 15 per cent of our members. 


Mr (Bilston: «sou cwere; <comparing workers, anda Lh .think 
there are 18,000 of your members dealing with nursing homes or 
something, and there are 10,000 with another organization who just 
got a settlement. You were suggesting that those particular people 
are going to be hit twice as hard, because they had been put on 
par recently with those other workers. 


Interjections. 


Miro lSton: hospital. vand “support*. start ;ieinyveiscol league 
told me. 


YOu woulkdi.be, Looking for «dl .per cent, for, those people, to 
Maintain that historical relationship’ with ‘that: group. 


Ms. Nicholson: Yes, that would only keep the historical 
relationship if they had ll per cent. 


Mr ,cieistons iInvweother = Words,:+ “your prerernence:. would™ bem to 
go along something like the lines of the Anti-Inflation Board 
Situation, as to dealing with those people. 


Baeamegoingeto) haves tomsay sthissbilleissdakely to go‘ through 
this committee and not be withdrawn, so would you answer the 
following hypothetical question? If it does come out of here, you 
would prefer something that would allow historical relationships 
among similar employees to exist? You do not have to answer it-- 


Ma. o Levine sosle woudd ‘think. that,,. if the bill “were removed 
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and free collective bargaining or even interest arbitration were 
to prevail--in. other woras, 1f the “present ‘status quc were to 
remain--unquestionably a settlement would be made for the CUPE 
hospital workers fairly close to what the recent arbitration was 
for members of the Service Employees! International Union. 


Mr. ..Brelthaupts) lt would cer tainly "be Y your expectacren 
that would be considered as part of the overall pattern which 
seems to be developing. 


Mr.a “Levine: Right. Arbitrators most “often- “took “to” other 
precedents in establishing their own awards. The award covering 
the SEIU workers would apply a great deal of weight on the 
decision. 


Mr. “MBA Stonsy-YesubeRecognizing™ Yours positron. “enaur— cus 
bill ought to be withdrawn, and I fully appreciate that, but also 
recognizing what are, I suppose, the realities of the situation, I 
want to talk about a couple of items. 


One concerns the board itself. You need not suggest them if 
you do not want to, but can you suggest some of the things you 
would like to see if this process is developed, and how we might 
Clean that up? I. know you are concerned about lack of natural 
Justice .on, ,that :particular board. “LE “you” do nov want touconmency 
you need not. 


Ms. Nicholson: It is like saying to me: "You have _ two 
arms and I am going to chop one off. Which one would you like me 
tO Chepy .OfET i SE am saying eto syous*chnat “the irri trac compe 
rescinded; it has to be taken away. 


Mr... Elston:. That... would. also° go then “in relation’ tothe 
definition of compensation and the problems that you pointed as 
well with respect to the computing of the five per cent interest. 
You would prefer not to make any Suggestions on those items, 
either. 


Ms. (Nacholson:aitThat. is ~riaght. 
Mr. Elston: Okay, thank you, 


Mr’. Cooke: +1 aj ust] want, (togaskiva very beret. question. | you 
may have already expanded on it in the entire brief but I have not 
had faschance srosiook-. 


First of all, *there is “a very smat. section-on the errecrts 
on women within your union and I wondered if you could expand on 
any projections of what it is going to mean in the widening of the 
gap and how many women, in fact, there are in your union who are 
afbtected by thissbii.. 


Ms. Nicholson: Approximately 50 per cent of our 
membership are women. . 


é Mr., Cooke: Do you know how the gap “is “going?+*toi be 
widened because of the application of a percentage which obviously 
favours those at the higher income levels? 


at 


Ms. Nicholson: On-page 21° in the -brief we go into that 
closer on equal pay (inaudible) on the estimation. We are saying 
it is $313 a year, even with the $750 to $1,000. 


Mase cooke- Gato isi sgoing eto | widengdite byerandtherim$313-%a 
yeanylan@etiatwrs seven with; they so-called,i: as jyou.saidsjim «your 
brief here, fairness we keep getting thrown at us by the Premier 
and by the: Treasurer sof sup: to $1,000 athat is. supposed ‘to -be ‘the 
sensitivity of this.bill to those on low incomes. 


Ms. Nicholson: Absolutely, because our women are mostly 
in the lower paid areas, clericals and the service ghetto there. 
The percentage, even with the $750 or the $1,000, is not going to 
narrow that gap. 


Me.y Cookes’. The @other sport if coon. 1s) thatemyou- mention 
that approximately 50 per cent of your Ontario membership are 
women, but in the hospital sector and homes for the aged the group 
that will be hardest hit--in other words, they will be under 
eontrolesasionuastwofevears—=-approximately ..85 “<per*cent)’ of that 
membership is female. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
We will carry on with the next one. 


Gentlemen, I would draw your attention to the fact that we 
have 40-odd minutes left and we have three presentations scheduled. 


MSSrNicholson::Mr.°iChairman,: may I° say ‘thank you~ to. the 
committee for listening so intently? We have appreciated the fact 
that time is of the essence with you and we appreciate the fact 
that you have recognized that we have given you one overall goal 
for,.110,000. people, ,but.I still would like you to, please, as a 
committee of people, go over the full brief because in the full 
brief we take you through pensions and how that is going to hit us 
over the two years for anyone retiring, which we have not touched 
on here. Please do not think that that summary is the full theme 
Sr OurCor refs 


Also remember what I said about free countries in this 
world, because we all take a look at Poland and we all say, "My 
God," and we take a look at Turkey and we say, "My God." 


Let me tell you gentlemen: last year I happened to be in 
Singapore on business and I sat with the free trade unions of this 
world and they all looked at Ontario and in seven languages they 
all said, "My God, what are you doing in Ontario in the aftermath 
of what the Tory government did to hospital workers?" Think of 
what they are going to say about you this time around. 


Mr. Chairman: The next group is the Canadian 
Organization of Small business, Mr. Geoffrey Hale. 


Mr wehenwiek oflhiss sisa themiltinrst timeline the shistory -of 
the Legislature that we have had two guests of Her Majesty before 
the committee in one day. Both Mr. Sean O'Flynn and Ms. Lucie 
Nicholson spent time in Her Majesty's institutions because of 
breaches.of this government's labour laws. 
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Mr. » Chairman: «1D (see. . That ©usi Koweryou merterattoor, tiem; 
guests of Her Majesty? 


Lbe5 OS a ots 


Mr. Renwick: Yes. You didnot know that Nicholas ~Leluk 
was a representative of Her Majesty to look after the institutions 
of vincarceration In this’ province. 


Mr... Chatrman: No; il didknotarealizerthaty wast hisreei tie. 


Mr. Renwick: Perhaps we could ask our next friends if 
either one of them had spent any time in one of them. 


Mr. Chairman: I will let them bring that up as they wish 
to. Could each of you please identify yourself? 


Mr’... Hale: Certainly, thankyou, Mr. ~Chairman. "My *trame we 
Geoffrey Hale. My associate here is Mr. Walter Carson, director of 
public affairs for the ‘Canadian Organization “of> Small-Business. V1 
am director of policy and government relations. 


The Canadian Organization of Small Business welcomes this 
opportunity to appear before the standing committee on the 
administration of justice in support of Bill 179. Sitting through 
this morning--it was most enlightening and most interesting at 
times, I must say--it seems to me that I am coming in on the other 
side of the two solitudes. 


The Inflation Restraint Act is an important step in bringing 
provincial and municipal government spending under’control in this 
province. The unprecedented combination of double-digit inflation 
and unemployment has contributed to the worst economic crisis in 
more ‘than av(generation.. “it iss essentidl™ thaterthemburdensisor 
hard-pressed Ontario taxpayers be limited if consumers”) and 
businesses alike are to regain the confidence to spend and invest 
in Ontario's future--a confidence essential for economic recovery. 


Prior to the Ontario budget of May 1982, COSB strongly urged 
the government to impose strict restraints on the compensation of 
its own employees, those of provincial crown corporations, 
municipalities and school boards. COSB commends the government for 
having taken this long overdue step. 


While COSB, strongly supports Bill 179°%as"-a mayor’ *steo vin 
bringing government spending under control and in contributing to 
the battle against inflation, this legislation is only one of 
several steps that must be taken if Ontario is to reorder its 
economic house and start along the road to recovery. 


For those of you whe are not familiar with’ us,.1I would like 
to tell youa lattle “bit * about our ‘organization. =iine "Ganadian 
Organization™ Of seomall -Business. sala nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization which represents owner-managed businesses and 
independent professionals in virtually every sector of the 
economy. Founded in ’August'’ 1979, °COSB “now ®hasmore. thahir5i7000 
members. Its membership is primarily composed of retail 17 per 
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cent, service 30 per cent, and manufacturing businesses roughly 26 
per cent. 


Those figures have changed from those in your brief. I have 
since received updated figures and it is quite clear the impact of 
the economic situation on certain sections of our membership 
relative to others. Firms with fewer than 10 employees represent 
69 per cent of COSB's membership; 85 per cent have fewer than 20 
employees. 


The small business community overwhelmingly supports the 
measures taken in Bill 179 as an essential step in a meaningful 
policy of government spending restraint without which Canadians 
would continue to suffer from excessive unemployment and 
inflation. We recognize that the Ontario government controls 
relatively few of the factors contributing to inflation. However, 
it is the responsibility of all levels of government to provide a 
consistent example of leadership in linking increases in salaries 
and wages under their control to improved productivity, and to 
apply similar criteria to administered prices wherever possible 
and realistic. 


Bill 179 must be part of a larger and more comprehensive 
approach’ «to» attacking the: structural. causes «of..inflation in 
Ontario. It is essential that governments at all levels recover a 
far greater degree of flexibility in the management of their 
expenses than at present. Staffing requirements, the restrictions 
imposed by many union contracts, the pressure to index wages and 
social benefits to inflation, and a number of other factors have 
tended to give a ratchet effect to government spending. 


It is essential that governments should operate by the same 
Standards as ordinary taxpayers, both individual and corporate. 
Neither independent buSiness owners nor most Ontario taxpayers can 
afford to spend their incomes without regard for some form of 
bottom line. 


Current economic circumstances and simple common sense 
require us to set priorities in order to Survive in business and 
to meet our families' basic needs. While this often means doing 
without certain things for a time, it is a reality with which many 
people in government seem to have lost touch. The time for 
politics as uSual or business as uSual iS over. 


Current economic conditions reinforced by the government's 
restraint policies, give both governments and the private sector 
the opportunity to improve their productivity and in the case of 
the private sector, it is competitiveness by re-evaluating many of 
the complacent budgeting and management practices of recent years. 


The gentleman from Riverdale, Mr. Renwick, asked the 
difference between the public and private sector. The difference 
is if we do not make those decisions on our own, Our customers 
will not buy our products and we will go out of business. 


However, this requires that both public and private sector 
Management have the skill and the will to challenge entrenched 
attitudes and many of the sacred cows that have become a barrier 
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to providing value for money to taxpayers and consumers. A 
commitment to restraint and to restoring value for money across 
the board is essential if provincial and municipal governments and 
school boards are to keep faith with the taxpayers of Ontario. 


The Canadian Organization of Small Business strongly urges 
that the benefits of productivity gains be shared both with 
Managers and employees in such a way as to create incentives for a 
value-for-money approach, rather than the incentives for excessive 
Spending that are regretably still present in many areas of the 
bureaucracy. The 1982 Ontario budget was a major step in this 
direction for the private sector, increasing the after-tax rewards 
for efficient buSiness operation and refusing to follow many of 
the wrong-headed, counterproductive measures of the 1981 federal 
budget. 


Bill 179 has been challenged on several grounds. It has been 
suggested that the limits it places on civil service compensation 
are *ro \more. ‘thahsasStoken seftiore. vat orestraint. S1t . tS..up tou athe 
government of Ontario to prove these critics wrong. 


Leaders of public sector unions in particular have suggested 
that their members have been singled out for harsh and unfair 
treatment. We are confident, both from the results of published 
public opinion surveys and from frequent contact with Ontario 
public servants, that the majority of government employees 
understand the advantages that most of them enjoy relative to the 
average taxpayer, and certainly to the unemployed, in terms of job 
security and other benefits of working for the government. 


We recognize that those benefits are not absolute; that in 
relative terms, as Mr. Johnson so ably and so eloquently pointed 
out, the small retailer, the small businessman on the main street 
of Mount Forest or the main street of any one of your towns and 
Cit res), raGross s Ontario) dOsan0t.«havew hall Che, protection, LLol 
taxpayers’ funding and from other institutional supports that the 
average employee in the public sector enjoys. 


In this context, we doubt that the leaders of public service 
unions who accuse the government of heinous crimes against 
government employees with regard to Bill 179 are in touch with 
economic reality, the views of a great many of their members, or 
the*’Ontanio public’Gatl large. giBrankly, s Ontario. taxpayers, .in 
general, and small buSiness owners, in particular, have little 
patience with this kind of political posturing. 


Canada is in a depression. More than 10,000 businesses will 
go into bankruptcy before the end of 1982. It is looking like over 
11,000 now and there are four times as many business failures that 
you can add on top of that. More than 500,000 Canadians have 
jJOined the unemployment’ rolls in .the”™ past = year. A major 
reallocation of resources is needed, both within the provincial 
and other levels of government and within the private sector. The 
Canadian economy is in a tail-spin and the bottom is not yet in 
Sight. In short, action is needed and it is needed now. 


The small business community in Ontario views the five per 
cent limits on wage and salary increases in the public sector with 
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mixed feelings when they consider their inability to maintain both 
the real value of wages and salaries and the employment levels of 
previous years. It can safely be said that small business has been 
actively -Gnvolyead> tin ®ifighting --inflationy' "Most small“ *business 
owners would be happy if they could afford to give many of their 
employees a five per cent increase. 


On average, 50 per cent of businesses in Canada have made a 
Prolit®? overirthe tlastecnumber of*'years. Today, it#ds.more “in” the 
range of 20 to 25 per cent. Indeed, many business owners have 
taken a Significant reduction in personal income from their 
business since 1980. 


L2 noon 


Future wages and salary patterns across the independent 
business sector will depend, in large measure, on the success of 
individual companies surviving the present depression and, to a 
larger extent, to the contract settlements reached by larger 
firms. As market conditions are having an increasing impact on 
contract settlements in big business, the Canadian Organization of 
Small Business is confident that both management and labour will 
see the wisdom of co-operating in order to increase productivity 
in competitiveness in a difficult economy without the coercive 
effect of government-imposed wage and price controls. Indeed, such 
controls might remove all incentives for managers and unions alike 
to adjust their expectations and manner of doing business to the 
changing reality of the 1980s. 


AS, ~ wesesaia’ gear rer Bil) 407-0 1 Sseiraon good i vsitartia ‘in -any 
meaningful program of restraint in government spending. However, 
it is essential that the attempts to curb the growth of provincial 
and municipal spending and, indeed, to reduce that spending in 
absolute terms, do not end with this legislation. A number of 
other important steps should be taken for the Ontario government's 
reallocation of resources to be successful in substantially 
reducing spending and the provincial deficit so that they are not 
SCONCE LoDUtLingus significantly yto. infilation®-or “hampering “economic 
recovery in the province. 


COSB has already suggested the following actions to the 
government aS necessary and realistic steps in reinforcing 
financial responsibility within the Ontario and municipal 
governments and other taxpayer-funded bodies. 


The Ontario government should make increased use of 
contracting-out provisions to deliver government services and to 
perform internal functions. There are many services now provided 
On a monopoly basis by full-time government employees which could 
be done more cheaply and more efficiently in no loss in the 
quality of service by independent contractors. Examples of such 
services currently in place include courier services, janitorial 
services and the GO-Temp services. These are areas where the 
Ontario government has looked for areas to contract out and we 
Strongly support the extension of that program. 


Management Board and the Ministry of Government Services 
should perform a full-cost audit of all government departments in 
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order to determine which services coula be provided more 
economically by a competitive private sector or by competitive 
bidding by private contractors to overcome the harmful effect of 
unnecessary government monopolies. 


Due care shoulda be taken that the use of contract employees 
does not result in an increase in the total number of person-years 
in government service. It is no good just to shuffle the numbers 
from one bookkeeping ledger to the other if an increase in the 
total results. 


The government should make an increased use of user charges 
to make costs more visible to the taxpayer and to create stronger 
political incentives for cost effectiveness in government. COSB 
strongly supports the - retention of the current |Ontario Neale 
insurance plan premium system with the addition of a family 
deductible of $100 for all families not covered by premium 
assistance. COSB would also support a greater emphasis on cost 
recovery in government services, including those to the business 
community. 


Legislation governing arbitration awards in public. and 
parapublic sectors should be amended to ensure that arbitrators 
are reguired to take the interests of the taxpayer into account in 
the making of financial awards and the determination of working 
conditions. The ladies and gentlemen who preceded us here spoke at 
great length about their dissatisfaction with the interest 
arbitration system. Imagine how we as taxpayers feel, that our 
interests are not directly represented in these decisions. 


COSB supports the concept that ability to pay should be made 
a mayorm <criterionssof s,anbirtrakion») awards... dealingsaniwitho) locar 
governments and parapublic agencies. Bill 179 should be amended to 
prevent arbitrators from granting catch-up awards to nullify the 
effects of the wage restraint program. This legislation and these 
hearings would become an exercise in futility if arbitrators were 
to be permitted to make catch-up awards on the pattern of the 
years Since the 1976-78 controls. 


COSB sincerely hopes that the province will place the 
highest possible priority on limiting spending increases in all 
areas of government activity to a maximum of five per cent in each 
of the next two years. Recognizing the tremendous pressure that 
the present economic situation places on certain social services, 
this may result in a reduction in the absolute level of spending 
in certain areas. 


Finally, COSB would prefer the controls period mandated in 
Bill 179 to extend over a minimum period of two years. Bearing in 
mind /uevenio ithe. <<sagni-ficanty, efforts wok, ;certain. spantsiarod pthe 
government to improve productivity and value for money in 
government spending, the magnitude of the present economic crisis 
is such that it is unlikely that a one-year program will afford 
the government the time or the resources it needs in order to 
regain its flexibility, reduce the deficit and transfer resources 
from relatively nonproductive to productive uses. 


The Canadian Organization of Small Business is’ strongly 
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committed to furthering policies that will provide a basis for 
Strong pe LONG ceorme Crowchwmet ov aCCOMpDLIESMSthis, itis epmitical that 
the barriers to economic growth created by inflation, the growing 
level of the ‘deficit ‘and’ the’ cost "of° provincial: debt «financing, 
and the taxes that will be needed to pay for these costs, be dealt 
with directly and without delay. 


During “~the*=past 15°° years’ Canadzans “‘have:® built many 
rigidities into the economic system in order to second guess the 
operation of market forces and reduce the hardships that these 
forces may occasionally Pheri ce on individual Canadians. 
Unfortunately, this compassionate excuse has been exploited by 
interest groups seeking to expand their controls of various 
markets, whether these groups are business, labour or government 
regulation. 


Governments at all levels have been prime movers in 
attempting to insulate themselves from the impact of economic 
change, but they are certainly not alone in this. Big buSiness and 
organized labour have worked equally hard to use their political 
leverage to insulate themselves from the impact of inadequate 
management and wage and salary structures that ignore the need for 
profits and productivity to maintain economic growth. 


Today, Canadians are reaping the results of attempting to 
shut out the future behind the paper walls of bureaucracy. Bill 
179 iS a constructive attempt to break down some of these walls 
and to let in the fresh air of change. Whatever inequities may be 
perceived by critics of this legislation, it should not require an 
army mot /ibureaucrats’? to’? administer, awasS:s would; ~most..,of. -the 
alternatives that have been suggested. 


The Canadian Organization of Small BuSiness appreciates this 
opportunity to present its views on Bill 179 to this committee and 
we recommend that a4 8 favourably consider this important 
legislation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Cooke, before you commence, 
may I say, so that members can update their schedules, the Retail 
Merchants' Association has given us briefs; they cannot wait and 
present it orally, so I would simply ask you to strike that group 
from your schedule. However, their brief will be circulated as 
exhibits 9 and 10. Let us make the blue one 9 and the white one 10. 


Mr. Cooke: I will be brief. -I am alwaysiojamazedyowheny/(l 
hear your presentations because you usually say the politicians 
are completely out of touch. I would suggest that some of the 
things you are suggesting in here, contracting out, job loss, 
balanced budget at a time of a government depression-- 


Mr vahalLest) Leola snot essay that; =MreCooke: 


Mrat Cooke's *Well / certainly ~cut® back ito them points iwhere 
the goal would be to bring a balanced budget out as quickly as 
possible. 


Mrve Hales? Drdtresayy thatn “MreifCookefpwror mare. youlsputting 
words in my mouth? 
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Mr. Cooke: No, I do not have to. All I have to do is 
review the brief. 


I would suggest that perhaps you should visit some of the 
communities--maybe come to one of my office hours on a Saturday 
morning and meet with some of the people who are unemployed and 
then suggest the government should cut back on its expenditures. 


In any case, what I do want to ask is I note that one of the 
areas you do not suggest should be cut back--and you mention the 
budget of May 13--is in the area of tax expenditures. I note that 
one of the major new expenditures of government on May 13 was a 
$250-million tax expenditure to small buSiness--only those small 
businesses, aS you know, that were making profits and were 
incorporated. 


I am wondering if there were any tax expenditures you 
thought were extravagant on the part of government, maybe not 
fulfilling their role of creating the thousands of jobs that they 
are supposed to be designed to create, and if you have any 
concrete, poSitive suggestions of areas there where there should 
be cut backs, because a tax expenditure, as I am sure you would 
agree, iS an expenditure. 


1.231 Owmems 


Mr. Hale: Mr. Cooke, we have a semantic problem here 
because I believe as a taxpayer that it is my money until the 
government takes the surplus, not the other way around. That tax 
expenditure philosophy could quite easily be used to argue that 
everything we earn as Ontarians belongs to the government. In 
fact, there is a story that goes around that the only loophole 
left to plug in certain areas is called income. With respect to 
the tax incentive programs or tax expenditures, as you call them, 
we have not done a detailed study of those areas. 


Frankly, we would prefer to see the federal and provincial 
governments get together so that one does not have to be 
continually offsetting the actions of another as was the case with 
the two-year temporary reduction of the small business corporate 
tax you referred to. That will go some small way to offsetting the 
actions of the federal government in screwing the small business 
sector in its November 1981 budget. Why should we have to pick it 
up here in Ontario as opposed to letting the feds do it? Well, the 
businesses that are making a profit are probably the ones most 
likely to create jobs. 


Secondly, rather than 50 per cent of the number of small 
corporations that normally make a profit for income tax purposes, 
the figure is now closer to 20 or 25, so somehow I do not think 
the $250 million figure you quoted will be anything like that. 
Thirdly, what additional tax expenditures or tax incentives could 
be reallocated? We have suggested to the Minister of Industry and 
Trade (Mr. Walker) that a number of programs in that 
department--and I speak of programs rather than tax 
incentives--are not giving the best value for money to the Ontario 
small business person or the Ontario taxpayer in general and that 


the money that is in those programs could be redeployed far better 
than it is now. 
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Mr. Cooke: So the answer to my question is that you do 
not see any tax expenditures that could be cut back. 


I am wondering if you could also explain to me the theory 
behind contracting out and how that will contribute to an economic 
recovery in Ontario and what you would plan on doing with the 
government employees that lost their jobs due to contracting out. 


Mr. Hale: There is a considerable turnover in the number 
of government employees at present and it is quite possible that 
employees in certain areas which are selected for phasing in to 
contract that situation, or which might be put out for private 
contracts or private competitive bidding, would indeed catch on 
with the companies that were bidding for their services because in 
most cases the companies would have to expand their capacity and 
they would be hiring new employees. 


As to the second area, the employees who are not in a place 
where they could take voluntary retirement could be offered other 
existing jobs within the government. That would be subject to 
normal turnover.Wwe think this could be done without throwing any 
more people on unemployment roles where we, as employers, would 
have to pay higher unemployment insurance premiums to support them. 


Mr. Cooke: The idea is that transferring these jobs from 
the public sector to the private sector and contracting these 
items out will mean that somebody will continue filling those jobs 
but that the wage rate will be much lower and therefore, again, 
consumer buying power. 


Who is going to buy your products in small business if there 
is more and more contracting out, if we limit wages. Who is going 
to go into your small businesses and buy the products? Are you not 
concerned about the decrease in consumer buying power? 


MrvatalestyYou are viooking satcasstaticsworld, Mr. Cooke. 
You are looking at a world which has not changed from 50 years ago 
and which will always be the same. That kind of static view of the 
world is one of the things that has got us in trouble where we are 
right now. The world is changing. 


Mr. Mackenzie: We have had static governments for 50 
years too. You might take a look at that. 


Mr. Hale: I will let the government members answer for 
themselves. They can do it better than I can. 


The world around us has changed. Products that were in high 
demand 10, 15 or 20 years ago--two-ton automobiles with large 
fins at eight miles per gallon-- are no longer being purchased. 
Similarly, small businesses that stick with the same product year 
after year, regardless of changing consumer demand, go out of 
business. 


The same rule should appy to government. If a certain 
service is being provided in a certain way with a certain number 
of employees now, God help us if we keep it until kingdom come. 
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I do not know what we would have done in the days when we 
were changing from the horse and buggy era to the internal 
combustion engine if you had been in charge of the redeployment of 
stable operators. I do not know what we are going to do with 
people who sweep out stables, but obviously there are no more jobs 
for them. The same thing is happening with the government of 
Ontario and we cannot afford to box ourselves in. We are not 
saying put every single public service out to public tender 
because there are certain services which no businessman in his 
right mind would touch. 


Mr. Cooke: What about ones in the private sector? I have 
one final question. I just want to ask you, do you think the 
provincial deficit of this government is out of control? You seem 
to indicate: that fromivyour “budget. Do lyous thank sciai scout or 
GOntrogs 


Mr. Hale: That depends what you mean by cantrol, Mr. 
Cooke. 


Mr. Cooke: Well, what is the word that you used? I think 
you used the word "control." : 


Mr. Hale: I do not believe that the government is able 
to control the level of its revenues and certainly it has room for 
greater amounts of control in its spending, so you can interpret 
that any way you wish. 


Mr. Cooke: I would not want you to have to say that your 
Conservative government has a budget that is out of control or a 
deficit that is ”out"of control? I*downot-think it "is; bUuEyyou=seem 
to indicate that from your brief and I just thought perhaps you 
would want to give a definitive statement. 


Mr. Hale: We are concerned that it could easily, without 
Bill 179, get out of control. One of the ways we stay in business, 
especially in the small business sector, is trying to identify 
problems before they become unmanageable. The businessman or the 
union leader or the politician-- 


Mr. Cooke: How do you determine when a budget is out of 
control? 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, he should be allowed to finish 
that sentence. 


MroHale:s QuitesErankiy, _ladosnotswantstoswarteuntae ac 
isrclearly™out4o£ control, Mrs eCookey i and ttdo®notewanke ©£0* havesto 
make that decision when the time comes. I think we should be 
managing affairs, whether it is in our own personal lives, whether 
it is in our own businesses, whether it is in our government here 
in Ontario or in any municipality in the province, so that we look 
far enough ahead that these things do not get out of control. 


If there are signs that there are areas which we cannot 
control, which are contributing to a greater and greater degree to 
our inability to make ends meet or to keep the deficit under some 
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kind of reasonable limits--I think it has exceeded those limits 
right now--then obviously we have to take the steps that are 
needed to ensure that we do have control. I am not going to 
second-guess the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) to determine whether 
indeed he has passed the point where has has lost control. I 
Sincerely hope, on behalf of the taxpayers of this province, that 
he has not 


Mr. Cooke: We would not want to second-guess the 
Treasurer. 


Mr. J. M.edohnson: Mr. Hale,» I would like to ask a 
couple of questions and seek one point of clarification. CUPE 
naturally has a point of view that it makes on behalf of the 
unions and I respect that. Also, you are making your approach on 
behalf of the small business people of the province. 


Movs Cookesmh beggto. ditfergwith., you, Mr. Johnson. This 
group represents 5,000 out of 250,000 small buSinesses and I would 
hate to think that all small business people in our province are 
aS right wing and conservative as this group. 


Mr. J. M. Johnson: Mr. Cooke, you agree with everything 
that is stated by the union people and I just happen to accept 
most of the things that Mr. Hale says, and that is a different 
philosophy. Whether it be 5,000 or 20,000, it is immaterial to the 
fact that these people do have a point of view that they wish to 
express and they should have that opportunity. 


There is a point I want to clarify with you, Mr. Hale. 
Correct me if I am mistaken as I do not want to say something that 
is incorrect. I understood one of the people from the union saying 
something pertaining to the OShawa business community that they 
did not feel that Bill 179 would be beneficial. Is that correct? 
Did I state that fairly? lf that-isthevcase,” is thateyour 
assessment of the business community? 


2220 p.m. 


MrosHale: No; ttbaisinots; Mn. Johnson. We had the 
opportunity to meet with a number of our members in the city of 
Oshawa, people who represent a broad cross-section, retailers who 
are on the main street of Oshawa, to manufacturers who are 
supplying General Motors, to any number of other service 
businesses that do not have any direct contact. 


The feeling was overwhelming that the provincial government 
should take steps like this. Indeed, they would have gone further 
in many areas. We recognized the constraints under which the 
government is operating, but overwhelmingly they were of the view 
that the government was operating on a standard which they as 
independent business people or the big boy in the town, GM, could 
“not possibly sustain, and the economy was a lot better then than 
it is.now. 


I know that our members who have talked to us in Oshawa, 
those of them who are still in business, would strongly support 
the government in this. 
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Mr. J. M. Johnson?! Mr. Hale, I amnot “familiar with the 
Oshawa area, but I do know that in my own riding nearly every 
businessman. 1I-have talked” to is in support of “Bill i779: 


I do not have any more questions for Mr. Hale. Mr. Chairman. 
I should like to make one brief comment, to express my regret that 
Mr. John Gillespie of the Retail Merchants' Association will not 
be able to make a personal presentation. I would ask John if he 
would follow the hearings. If he has some comments to make, I 
personally would like to hear them. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for your patience, Mr. 
Gillespie. It is unfortunate that you cannot hang in beyond the 
scheduled time. 


Mr. Renwick: I am also distressed when any group has 
made the effort to come before us and we are not able to schedule 
and meet its convenience. ZI certainly hope that you, Mr. Chairman, 
or the clerk of the committee, would be in touch with the Retail 
Merchants' Association to find out if there is another suitable 
occasion on which they could. be scheduled to appear before us. 


I always have a Little bit of difficulty with Mr. Hale. We 
come at the world somewhat differently. 


Mr. Hale: It is only a little differently, Mr. Renwick. 
We are improving. 


Mr. Renwick: I find the extravagance of his futuristic 
comments and his very generalized statements often difficult to 
come to grips with. 


I took it, basically, that one of the positions of your 
organization, sir, is to attack the provincial government and the 
municipal government and the agencies of both of them for having 
overspent. Without being semantically in an argument with you, 
naving read your statement, "The Inflation Restraint Act is an 
important step towards bringing provincial and municipal 
government spending under control," I take this to be an attack on 
the responsibility of the elected politicians at both levels of 
government here. Is that your position? 


Mr. Hale: Mr. Renwick is a good lawyer and a very 


attentive reader-- 


Mr. Renwick: I am here as a politician. I want to know 
what you are saying. 


Mr. Hale: --and he has articulated the precise point we 
have brought to the Treasurer's attention on several occasions 
over the past year. 


We are deeply concerned that spending levels have exceeded 
the level that we would have recommended. Certainly, over the last 
two years, when all spending is taken into account, Ontario 
government spending has been over the rate of inflation. That, to 
our mind, is not desirable, and we have said that on a number of 
OCCaASlONS. “SO YOU are correct, sir. 
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Mr. Renwick: I am surprised that some members of the 
government party on this committee have not responded to that 
Since, by and large, the provincial government and its agencies 
and municipal government and its agencies have been under the 
control of the Conservative Party of Ontario. I am surprised they 
would allow that attack on their capacity to manage the affairs of 
this province to go unmatched. 


The second question I should like to ask you has reference 
to the organization of the Canadian Organization of Small Business 
and your 5,000 members. Could you estimate how many employees 
there are among those members you have? 


Mr. Hale: Last year we estimated approximately 75,000. 
With the economic situation and the number of business failures, 
that would be reduced somewhat. I would say that a range of 50,000 
EOP oU 7,000; 1rSeprobably ‘not "too %far-out of Pine. 


Certainly we have noticed that in our renewal statistics 
over the first couple of years we have been in operation, of the 
people who did not renew, only 50 per cent were out of business. 
That figure has risen to 80 per cent, so we know there have been a 
number of job losses. 


Mr. Renwick: HasS your organization done any survey with 
respect to the wage scales of the employees of its members? 


Mr. Hale: We have attempted to do surveys, Mr. Renwick. 
mne- difficulty that we have is that it°is- very difficult to get 
precise information out of a small business man. He does not like 
giving it to us in any more detail than he does to any level of 
government. 


Second, in comparing apples and apples, as opposed to apples 
and oranges, we have such diversity of members that it is 
difficult to make broad statistical projections. However, we have 
met frequently with members of our buSiness action teams around 
the province. These are people drawn from a cross-section of 
businesses in their communities and they would be, as a whole, 
representative of our membership. They have indicated to us at our 
regular meetings, especially in the retail sector and to a 
Slightly lesser degree in manufacturing, that they have been 
averaging under five per cent in the wage increases they have 
granted over the past two years. 


Mr. Renwick: That was not my question. My question was, 
what is the wage level? Have you any information about the wage 
level? I am not comparing apples with oranges. The great common 
denominator in our society is the dollar. What are the dollar 
wages of those employed by members of your organization? Do you 
have any information on that? 


Mr. Hale: I would not have any clear information that I 
would be able to give to this committee. 


Mr. Renwick: You have no information? Are any of those 
employees organized? 
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Mr. Hale: Ten per cent.I do not know if. it 1s. 10) per 
cent of employees. I believe it is 10 per cent of businesses, 
inasmuch as those businesses would be--probably most of them--in 
the over 10 employees group. I think the survey we did a year or 
so ago indicated that virtually all, outside the construction 
sector, had over 10 employees. So they are probably about 20 to 25 
per cent-- 


Mr. Renwick: Do you have any specific knowledge about 
how many of the employees of your 5,000-member orgnization are 
organized? 


Mr. Hale: We would estimate it at between 20 and 25 per 
cent, based on the information provided to us in our surveys. 


Mr. Renwick: Could you provide us with the information, 
on the basis of which you made that statement? 


“Mr. Hale: Yes, we Can. 

Mr. Renwick: What are the unions represented there? 
Mr. Hale: We did not ask. 

Mr. Renwick: You did noe ask. 


Mr. Hale: It is not particularly relevant to our 
research which unions are representing our members. As I said, 
most of them tend to be concentrated in the manufacturing and 
construction sectors. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Hale, I was struck in the course of 
your presentation with the similarity of your views with those put 
forward in the assembly by the Liberal Party, particularly the 
Statement on page 6, which is almost word for word that the leader 
of the Liberal Party made that Bill 179 should be amended to 
prevent arbitrators from granting catch-up awards to nullify the 
effects of the wage restraint program. 


Mr. Hale: I do not kKnow when Mr. Peterson made those 
remarks. 


Mr. Mackenzie: September 23. 


Mr. Hale: Quite possibly it was after the last 
conversation we had on it, but we were very pleased to see that he 
had accepted the position we have been promoting for some time. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Also longer (inaudible) controls. 


Mr. Renwick: That particular point, plus your position 
about government overspending, are the positions of the Liberal 
Party #0L Ontario. 


Mr. Hale: I am glad to see that the New Democrats in 


this room do not automatically identify us as a mouthpiece for the 
government. 
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Mr. Renwick: I have no problem identifying you with the 
government. I would think you are estrangea from the government 
because you have attacked them unmercifully in your brief. 


Mr. Hale: We hope they are always receptive to 
constructive criticism. We have found that the Treasurer is, and 
as for the rest of the government-- 


a2¢30.2D om. 


Mr. Renwick: Could I perhaps move briefly to two other 
areas? 


Both the Treasurer and the Premier--the Premier in 
Halifax--have stated that these are the goals which will be 
achieved by this program, and I'd like your comment upon it: 
"Public sector expenditure restraint: Reduced government demands 
on the capital markets also will contribute to reducing pressure 
On interest rates." I‘ am*now talking about 'Bil1°179.. "Public 
sector cost reductions will be passed through to the private 
sector in the form of lower increases in taxes, user fees and 
charges for government services." 


That statement was repeated by the Treasurer in the assembly 
when he said, "First, public sector cost reductions pass through 
to the private sector in the form of lower tax increases, user 
fees and charges for government services." Is that your 
understanding of what this program will accomplish? 


Mr. Hale: I know that's what it is intended to 
accomplish. That's the general tenor of our brief. By itself, Bill 
179 cannot accomplish all of these objectives at the same time 
unless it is Supported by extensive measures through other areas 
of government. Quite frankly, from the size of the deficit and 
what we foresee through our very cloudy crystal ball as the likely 
economic Situation over the next year or two, I don't know that by 
itself it would improve things dramatically. It may prevent things 
from getting a lot worse. 


We hope that the other steps we recommended will be taken in 
order to turn things around and start it on the upward climb again. 


Mr. Renwick: My next question is with respect to the 
second way in which the Treasurer says it will help to fight 
inflation: "Decreased government demands on the capital market 
ease pressure on interest rates." Do you have any knowledge of any 
demands on the capital market made by the government of Ontario or 
by any of the municipalities in Ontario that have been creating 
interest rate problems in Canada? 


Mr. Hale: Actually, the demands on capital markets will 
likely only take place when the government stops financing its 
deficits and that of its agencies by borrowing from the Canada 
pension plan and the plans of public sector employees. 
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One of the things we have suggested to the Treasurer in very 
strong terms is that the government, along the lines of 
recommendations of the Haley commission, provide for withdrawing 
or changing the nature of its demands on these pension funds in 
order that the taxpayers of future years are not faced with a huge 
bill from the government's current methods of borrowing. 


Mr. Renwick: Let me just try to narrow the focus of my 
question. 


Mr. Hale: In the current year there is no funding in 
public markets. According to the budget documents, it is all 
funded out of various pension plans. 


Mr. Renwick: All. I'm saying to you is that’ in’ the® last 
five years, four years, three years, two years or one year has 
there been any demand made by any government in Ontario, either 
provincial or municipal, which has created any pressure on 
interest rates? 


Mr. Hale: Going back five years, I don't recall; the 
last two years, no. 


Mr. Renwick: This is my last question, Mr. Chairman. 


The Treasurer said that the third and the most important of 
his purposes is what he calls, a delightful term, "'the 


demonstration effect' signalling an era of lower wage settlements 
to the private sector." 


What signal have you taken with respect to wage settlements 
from the message of the Treasurer? What message are you giving to 
your 5,000 members about wage levels? 


Mr. Hale: My response to that question will be the same 
as my response to Mr. Lalonde when he made the comment to us with 
regard to the federal government's six and five per cent program: 
"It's nice to see you on board because we've been doing it for a 
long time." 


Mr. Renwick: I want to try again to narrow my question 
to Mr. Hale. What are the suggestions or ideas which you're 
communicating to your 5,000 members with respect to wage levels 
for the unorganized employees employed by your members? 


Mr. Hale: We're suggesting that they pay their employees 
Salaries sufficient to (a) stay in business and (b) retain their 
ability to compete for skilled employees. If they cannot provide 
them with a cash payment now, we strongly recommend such things as 
profit sharing, where that is possible, in order to ensure there 
is a win-win approach rather than a win-lose approach to the 
matter of coping with the short-term cash problems created by the 
depression. 


Mr. Renwick: Thank you, Mr<© Chairman? 2° Look®€orwardtto 
Our next meeting with Mr. Hale. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I have one question. Are you advocating 
that the control program be extended to the private sector as well? 


Mr. Hale: No, as Mr. Johnson pointed out, we believe 
this would be superfluous. Especially in large corporations, it 
would remove all necessity for employers and unions to talk to one 
another and work out something that's going to work for both of 
them in the long term. We should be getting out of the labour 
relations pattern of the 1950s, 60s and 70s and moving to a more 
cooperative and far-sighted approach to the matter of wages and 
benefits in the private sector. 


This has been the pattern in previous control periods. I 
don't blame the unions for not negotiating when there is little or 
nothing to negotiate. It takes pressure off many private sector 
Managers as well, at least the ones that don't have their heads 
together. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Your position is the same as that of 35 
top industrial leaders who recently met with the Premier of 
Ontario. They told him they didn't want controls in the private 
sector but to keep it up in terms of the public sector. Don't you 
find a little bit of a double standard or hypocrisy in that 
position? 


Mr. Hale: No, I don't. Taxpayers do not have the choice 
of withholding their taxes if they are getting products or 
services above the price they choose to pay for them or if they 
are getting services that are below the standards they believe 
they are entitled to. 


In the private sector we don't have that option unless we 
give the consumer--I'm not talking about the largest corporations 
which until recently have managed to insulate themselves by 
Crawling in bed with various governments from the impact of world 
competition. We don't have the option of just putting our goods on 
the shelves and telling the customer to take it or leave it 
because he'll leave it. 


The government and the public sector unions should together 
recognize that the taxpayers have a very great interest in seeing 
value for money in the public sector. There's a question of 
productivity and a need to put in incentives for greater 
productivity for all employees, not just managers, in the public 
sector. Controls are necessary in order to restore some 
flexibility to the way government is run. 


One of the proposals we have made to the Treasurer(Mr. F. S. 
Miller) and to the Chairman of Management Board (Mr. McCague) --we 
don't have all the details here because it's an exceptionally 
complex subject with endless wrinkles in it; I recognize that 
members here would not want to spend the hours needed to discuss 
how it would be put into effect--is the idea of setting up a 
productivity pool for both managers and employees in various parts 
of the public sector. Then when a budget reduction objective was 
met, the employees would share a portion of that, just as 
employees in many parts of the private sector share savings from 
the cost of productivity improvements. 
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In order for that to work, it would have to be done in a 
situation where people were not thrown out on the street, as Mr. 
Cooke rightly pointed out. We're working on some of the 
technicalities. Obviously, the government has more in-house 
expertise on this than we do. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You don't give any credence to the fact, 
Or it doesn't matter, that the wage increases in the public sector 
have actually been behind the private sector, even in the higher 
paid groups like teachers for at least three consecutive years. 


Mr. Hale: In some parts of the private sector, yes; in 
other parts, no. Inasmuch as the workers at General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., Inco Ltd. and other companies are right now suffering 
the impact of poor management decisions, perhaps we would be 
better off leaving bad enough alone there. I'm not at all sure 
controls would improve that one bit. 


Mr. Mitchell: I have one quick question, and I believe 
it-goes back to the question Mr. Renwick raised with you. I gather 
you are Suggesting that all government departments and ministries 
should follow zero base budgeting procedures? 


Mr. Hale: That would be an excellent way of going about 
it. Certainly, there is a need to stand back and cut through a lot 
of the rationales that are thrown up by people who have built a 
career in producing and marketing a certain service or function 
within the government. The only way you can do that is to ask the 
question, what would happen if we were not here? How could the 
service be delivered or produced differently? 


I just had the very enlightening experience of spending two 
days in Ottawa with the president of the Federal Business 
Development Bank. I Know this is not a provincial agency, but you 
could say the same thing about the Ontario Development Corp. or 
the Northern Ontario Development Corp. or Eastern Ontario 
Development Corp. The question was the bank has exhausted its 
original mandate. Times have changed. Now what do we do with the 
FBDB? 


His answer was, "We have got all these new opportunities 
that we can go out and develop--onwards and upwards." The one 
question that was not answered to our satisfaction was, is there 
any way we could take the $104 million we have poured down the 
FBDB last year and somehow get the same results for small business 
and the others who use it at a lesser cost? We pushed this for a 
good four hours and the only answer we got was, "You would not 
want to do this because all these other programs would just be 
subsidies too.” 


Zero base budgeting is a very good way to go, that is, zero 
base budgeting using people who do not necessarily have a vested 
interest in the maintenance of those services and the way they are 
performed. 
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Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn could you 
give me any indication of how readily the Hansard transcripts will 
be available? Perhaps over the lunch hour you could give us the 
information. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. It being well past 12:30, 
we will adjourn and commence with the Confederation of Canadian 
Unions immediately upon reconvening at two o'clock. 


The committee recessed at 12:42 p.m. 
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INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector in Ontario and the 
Monitoring of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the 
Province. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, it being after two o'clock and 
seeing a quorum, I would like to call the next set of witnesses 
please. The Confederation of Canadian Unions. Do we have an answer 
from Hansard as to the time frame for Hansard reproductions? Not 
yet. We will have it later. 


Interjection: When was that? 
Mr. Chairman: I will have it. We do not have it yet. 


The exhibit the clerk is handing around will be exhibit ll. 
Would you identify the group for us and for Hansard, please? 


Mr. Lang: Mr. Chairman, my name is John Lang. I am the 
secretary-treasurer of the Confederation of Canadian Unions, and 
to my left is John Meiorin, the president. To my far right is 
Laurell Ritchie, an officer of the Ontario Council and with the 
Canadian Textile and Chemical Union, and Norma Balicki from the 
Canadian Textile and Chemical Union in Brantford; on my immediate 
right is Lynn Taylor from the York University Staff Association. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Lang: As an introductory comment, I would like to 
mention that the Confederation of Canadian Unions has 
approximately 2,500 members who will be directly affected by Bill 
179. They include members of our affiliates at the York 
University, members in the Canadian Union of Operating Engineers 
and General Workers, and about 28 or 29 bargaining units in the 
hospitals of Ontario and at Ontario Hydro. 


The Confederation of Canadian Unions is opposed to any form 
of wage control legislation, whether it covers the private or 
public sector, whether it is introduced by the federal or 
provincial governments. Consequently, we strongly condemn Bill 179 
wMnich, If -Lrt=rs aklowed “to pass; will not only *controDp tthe owages 
of public sector workers, but will also undermine the rights of 
all workers in the province. 


The suppression of collective bargaining and the denial of 
the right to strike are indefensible in a democratic society. 
These are the only tools with which workers can defend themselves 
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in our economic system. The working people of Canada won these 
rights only after much sacrifice and struggle and they will resist 
vigorously any erosion of their value. 


Bill 179 represents a profound violation of the principle of 
freedom of association. If the Charter of Rights is to have any 
meaning, Bill 179 must be ruled unconstitutional. The 
Confederation of Canadian Unions will be giving its support to 
those unions that have already stated their intention to challenge 
the bill in the courts. However, Bill 179 constitutes an even more 
serious challenge to the rule of law. If passed, it would allow 
one party to a legal agreement unilaterally to rewrite the terms 
of the agreement. The implications of such legislation should be 
carefully considered by those supporting the present bill. 


Wage controls also mean that gains made towards achieving 
equality in the work place will be set back. Recent victories in 
the public sector in the areas of equal pay for work of equal 
value and parental rights will be eliminated if the bill is 
enacted. 


Bill 179, invour opinion, is a cyhicalmattempt: tompracer tne 
entire burden of economic recovery on the backs of working people. 
There is ample evidence, supported even by business-oriented 
economic analysts, that wages are not the cause of inflation. In 
fact, since November 1976 wages in Canada have actually fallen 
11.5 percentage points behind inflation. 


The Ontario government, like Mr. Trudeau's government in 
Ottawa, is simply acceding to the interests of the business 
community in purSuing the controls route. At the same time, the 
government can take advantage of the controls program to meet its 
own vested interests as an employer and administrator of tax 
revenues. 


If governments find themselves short of revenues for 
hospitals, schools and other public services, they should first 
look at their own revenue policies. The share of taxes paid by 
corporations in Canada is declining dramatically. In 1951 
corporations contributed 55 per cent of the total income tax 
collected by the federal government. By 1980 the corporate share 
had dropped to 23.4 per cent. Bill 179 is one way of making up 
this lost revenue, as an indirect tax on the working people who 
actually provide the services of provincial and municipal 
governments. 


Wage controls will not lower inflation nor ease 
unemployment. In fact, controls will put more Canadians out of 
work. The Ontario government has made a conscious decision to 
follow the controls route to fight inflation, knowing full well 
its effect on unemployment. Unemployment may not be of concern to 
corporations since it can be used to obtain concessions from 
employees, but the government of Ontario should be aware that for 
the working people of this province, unemployment is by far the 
most serious problem they are facing. 


Inflation must be attacked at its source--runaway prices. 
The government should set up a price control board where companies 
negotiate price increases, just as workers negotiate wage 
increases. The proposed administered price restraint program is a 
farce. Major costs of living for public sector workers and other 
workers are excluded from the program, and even where a few costs, 
such as fishing licences, are covered, the five per cent control 
is discretionary and can be waived by the cabinet committee. 


Together with the federal government, Ontario should be 
following a program of price controls, lower interest rates, 
foreign exchange controls and an industrial strategy that would 
set an independent course for the Canadian economy, free of our 
troubled dependency on the USA. 


Wage controls are not necessary. Government policies 
favouring high unemployment have already provided employers with 
all the bargaining leverage they need. The Canadian Union of 
Industrial Employees, one of the CCU affiliates, is currently on 
strike in Toronto against the company's offer of two per cent on 
an average. salary of $13,936. 


As workers, we are being subjected to a national robbery of 
Our rights, our working conditions and our standard of living. 
With Bill 179, the government of Ontario is not helping to solve 
the real problems created by the economic crisis. Instead, it is 
acting as an accomplice in making matters worse. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, I just have a couple of brief 
questions. I think the committee would be very interested in 
Knowing how many unions are involved in your confederation. 


Mr. Lang: Nationally, we have 20 unions which represent 
40,000 workers. In Ontario, 10 of those unions have members in 
this province and our membership here would be approximately 
ds p000: toelS),000% 
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Mr. Renwick: How many of those would be in something 
called the public sector? 


Mr. Lang: As I said, we would have about 2,500 members 
who are directly affected-- 


Mr. Renwick: Directly affected by this bill. 
My. “Gang:--by this legislation: 


Mr. Renwick: I understand that your confederation is not 
escsocrated ‘with the Ontarlro7rederation of “Labourvels that "correct? 


Mri Lang singe vrsecorrect -'We arevan association of 
strictly Canadian unions. 


Mr. Renwick: I would appreciate it if you would 
elaborate on the statement you make at the top of page 2 that the 
bill, if passed, would allow one party to a legal agreement 
unilaterally to rewrite the terms of the agreement. 


Mr..Lang: What, wehare, referring to there, 1s, rosthe role 
of the government as the employer. As the employer, the government 
has entered into collective agreements with its employees and this 
legislation would allow it to change those agreements unilaterally. 


Mr. Renwick: You are relating to the government of 
Ontario with persons who are in the public sector employed by the 
government of Ontario. 


MrseLang: Right. @ihateisiwhateches eirect ota che 
legislation would be. 


Mr. Renwick: Right. I do not think I have any other 
questions. 


Mr. Watson: I would like you to expand on your 
philosophy that we have foreign exchange controls and that we can 
be independent of the United States economy. What troubles me 
about that is that we tend to be a trading nation, and if we close 
the border, which I assume you are proposing, we get into more 
trouble in the long term than the short-term gains we might have. 


Mr. Lang: No. What iD am tryingsto pointuoute isthe very 
biased nature of this legislation in making these suggestions. On 
one hand, the government is coming down with this legislation 
controlling only wages. It is not just trade unions or economists 
who work for trade unions who have pointed out that controls on 
wages have a very indirect effect on inflation and that wages by 
themselves are definitely not the cause of inflation. 


We are saying that if you are going to go the controls 
route, control capital, not workers. That is where the problem of 
inflation lies. But in response to that, they say, "Well, if we 
control capital"--if we put controls on interest rates, that would 
be a much more direct and effective way of controlling inflation. 
Put controls on interest rates. But the businessmen and the 
bankers come back and say, "Oh, yes, but if we did that, then all 
Our money in Canada would float to the United States where they 
could get higher interest rates because of Reaganomics there." 


Then we say put controls on exchange. You do not have to be 
a genius to figure out how you can control those sorts of effects. 
What is happening with this legislation and other similar types of 
legislation across the country is none of it is aimed at any 
control on capital whatsoever. It is all aimed at controlling 
workers who are already suffering the worst effects of the 
economic crisis. 


Mr. Watson: But do you believe that the Canadian economy 
can operate semi-independently from the United States economy? 


Mr. Lang: Definitely. In fact,° if we doo not» start 
operating more independently and build an independent economic 
base in this country, in my opinion, we are doomed. A lot of 
workers in this country are seeing more and more clearly that the 
route the business community has taken in this country, generally 
speaking, is a route of self-destruction. Unless we build an 
independent economy here, independent of the United States, we 
will never be able to achieve the standard of living and the 
conditions that Canadians expect. And we can do it; we do not need 
the Americans to-- 


Mr. Watson: I would have to disagree with you because if 
we were a country of importers, then we have a chance of doing 
that, but because we are a country of net exporters, I do not 
think we can do that because other countries can come in-- 


Mr. Cooke: Net exporters of what? 


Mr. Watson: Cars. What would you do with the auto pact, 
for example? 


Mr. Lang: Personally, in the CCU I would never support 
the auto pact. I think we are seeing more and more clearly the 
disastrous effects of the auto pact. What we should have, what we 
did have, and what has been dismantled in this country is our own 
auto industry. Just look at the time, to give you a little 
example, when the auto pact came into Canada, I bet nobody in this 
room had ever heard of Mazda. In fact, Mazda was hardly even 
making cars at that time. We dismantled whatever indigenous auto 
industry we had here and filtered it into the United States where, 
as a country, we do not have the capacity to manufacture a car 
ourselves. 


At the same time as we did that, the American automobile 
industry has been taking a nosedive, for whatever reasons. Part of 
it, as the businessman said here this morning, is poor management, 
and that is the only thing I agreed with him on this morning, but 
other countries have developed auto industries in that time that 
compete and are much more effective. 


Are you saying that Canada cannot do that? Sure we can, and 
if we did that, if we had stepped out on that course in 1965, 
today we would be in a much better position in terms of the 
automobile industry. At least, we would be in the position of 
controlling our own destiny. Now we are tied to whatever happens 
in the United States and we have no control over that. Yes, I 
would say the auto pact is a millstone around our necks and it is 
going to appear more and more onerous as the years go on, and we 
will be buying more and more Japanese cars instead of making a car 
in Canada which would have met Canadian needs much more 
effectively. 


That is the problem with this country. The businessmen and 
the corporate community are total sellouts. They have no vision, 
and they have never nad an idea of developing their own economy. 
So they do not deserve, in my opinion, to have any tears shed for 
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them. If we are ever going to get a free, independent economy. it 
is going to be by a complete change of attitude and by turfing out 
that very narrow-minded business consciousness that we have had 
for hundreds of year. 


Mr. Watson: I just do not believe that the isolationist 
will produce that. 


Mr. Lang: One does not need to be an isolationist if you 
are independent. Independence is not isolation. I am not talking 
about isolation. 


Mr #Watsonw1lt,ssofine fortjarscountry. bekestrance obogpur 
On a variable import tariff for everything that comes into their 
country because they do not produce enough of their own food, but 
when you have got products to sell, like we do in Canada, you 
Gannotsdotthatwclteis just a tactvoralites 


Mr. Lang: Yes; but, thatvis »thelstructural inequality -or 
Our economy which we have to face and which is at the root of so 
many of the economic crises. We are a way overdeveloped in the 
resource sector. Our natural goods are overdeveloped and we have 
been selling them for generations at bargain-basement prices and 
they are running out. 


I grew up in Sudbury and when I was growing up in Sudbury 
the feeling was, "The mines here will never close, there will 
never be a crisis, there are unlimited supplies." We are seeing 
now in Sudbury that people have a completely different attitude, 
but we will never recapture the last 100 years where we have sold 
nickel to the lowest bidder. 


We are overdeveloped there and we are underdeveloped in the 
areas which provide the income and the jobs, which is in the 
manufacturing sector. That has been a historical situation in 
Canada which the business community does not want to change. It is 
not workers who are responsible for that situation; it is capital 
in Canada that is responsible for that situation and its 
international ties. We are saying that if you want to get at the 
root of the economic problem, start looking at that, start doing 
something about that. Leave the poor workers who are earning $10 
an hour alone. That is what you have got to do. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have two questions. First, do you have 
any feeling as to the merits of trying to amend this bill as 
against its straight withdrawal? 

Mr. Lang: Straight withdrawal 
2930 Speme 

Mr. Lang: Straight withdrawal. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The other question is: Can you provide 


the committee with some examples, such as we have been given by 
some of the other unions, where the rollback of as much as $1,000 
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on lower income people, $15,000 to $20,000 incomes? Are there some 
of your 2,500 members who will: get caught in the rollback as a 
result of contracts that have not been signed? It is a much 
greater tax than they would pay in the case of income tax. 


Mr. Lang: Yes. One of our largest single groups is the 
youk) Unaversaty. Sitati~Association.-Thatvunioniis* 85) per cent 
women, Clerical and library workers primarily, and their average 
wage there is less than $15,000. They would all be hit by that. 
Our other largest group in the 28 bargaining units are hospital 
workers. At least half of them, the general labour group in 
hospitals, will also be hit. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Is it fair then to ask you if the effect 
of these cutbacks, covering so many women who are in the 
lower-paid income groups, is also going to see, as some of us have 
Suggested and other groups have suggested, an increase of at least 
$300 in the difference in men's and women's wages? 


Mr. Dangionl, Chink, Sosa livam SUret-It ise going /tolthave that 
effect. 


Mr. Bilston: d) have. a couple of questions. I am 
interested in your price control board. How long would you have 
tits. price, control board ini place? 


Mr. Lang: Forever. 


Mr. Elston: Who would you have sitting on that board? 
Who would determine what price would be arrived at for each 
commodity? 


Mr. Lang: I would think you could do it the same way as 
you determine that workers can get a five per cent increase in 
wages. 


Mr. Elston: You mean peg it, keep its price to five per 
cent. 


Mri. sbang sPeg t.i.if what your are doing is fair to 
workers, then you could do the same thing to prices and say prices 
this year will not increase beyond five per cent. 


Mr. Elston: You are proposing a marketing board for each 
commodity, for each individual product? 


Mr. Lang: No. 


Mr. Elston: We have a marketing body, for instance, for 
milk products in Ontario. Would you be consider doing the same 
thing for Stelco Inc., have a marketing board for Stelco and 
Dofasco? Would there be a marketing board available for Inco, 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd and Algoma Steel Corp.? 


Mr. Dang:"t do*not-thinkw=it"ts necessary=to have 
Marketing boards established for each product. 


Mr. Elston: In terms of determining price, though, you 
would like some kind of a board to say to Stelco and Dofasco that 
they can have X number of dollars for their commodity on the 
market. Is that correct? 


Mr... Langs: Thateassrighbts, Or. you. Could: Just. peg Lt to 
existing prices and avoid establishing that bureaucracy. 


Mr. Elston: Okay, so you would not have a board at all. 
You would allow X number of dollars for their commodity and that 
would go on forever. 


Mr. Lang: You could have the board to the same degree as 
you have an income restraints board in this legislation. It is not 
going to be much of a board from what I can see of it; just peg it 
by the legislation. 


Mr. Elston: So you would have somebody in the role of 
Mr. Biddell who would survey the price side of the whole of the 
economy. Is that right? 


Mr. bangs that, tsitnioinit. 


Mr. Elston: And if Inco got back. into production to sell 
their commodity on the domestic market, you would have them get 
five per cent over whatever their price is this year. Is that 
copnect? 


Mr. Lang: Right. 


Mr. Elston: What happens if Inco goes to sell its 
commodity, as it often does, in the international market? How do 
we determine that price? Would you like to establish an 
international board? 


Mr. Lang: We operate on two price systems for other 
commodities in Canada. I would be open to considering a two-price 
system. 


Mr. Elston: What about input costs? How do you take into 
account input costs if we have it going on forever? I've been 
hearing a great deal that after this program is over that we want 
to try to catch up. How do we catch up if we're locking the price 
controls on forever and ever? How would you take that into 
consideration with respect to this marketing? 


Mr. Lang: My comment about forever is somewhat 
facetious. The point I've been making is that the difficulties 
with controlling prices that are always presented, as you're 
raising now, are not nearly so great as they are made out to be. 


We have shown that we are able to control prices in various 
wayS in Ontario now. We can control rents. There is a relatively 
modest board that is able to take into consideration certain 
conditions and make exceptions to that. I think a strict control 
On prices would have a much more dramatic effect as a means of 
controlling inflation than the present legislation which is aimed 
just at wages. 


With regard to the concern about the increase in supply 
costs--we've been saying let the market forces take care of that 
itself--I believe the statistics show that wage increases have 
been much more a result of trying to keep up with inflation than 
running ahead of inflation. The pressure for wage demands, as the 
cost of commodities come down or is controlled, will also respond 
accordingly. 


Mr. Elston: Your suggestion then really is that it is an 
increaSing margin that is really the responsibility or is the 
prime reason for the inflationary difficulties we're in now, the 
increasing margin between costs and retail price in the market? 


Mr. Lang: In some cases that's certainly the case. 
Interest rates would be one where that margin has dramatically 
expanded between what the banks will pay you for your money and 
what they will charge you. 


Mr. Elston: I can appreciate what you're saying about 
the current Situation where there are no appeal mechanisms and 
otherwise. Would it be reasonable to assume that if a particular 
price control board were developed that you would want the rules 
of natural justice to apply in relation to it if we also have the 
same in relation to the board that is established under this bill? 
Would that be reasonable? 


Mr. Lang: What you're trying to get me to do is to 
endorse one aspect of this bill. 


Mio SstontNo, that sinot what i'm trying to-do. 1! m 
just trying to fill up some holes in your price control board. 


Mr. Lang: No, I'm not opposed to stating that the rules 
of natural justice could apply. 


Mr. Elston: Again, would you presume to suggest then 
that one particular person, as in the case of Mr. Biddell, for 
instance, be in charge of this price control board, or would you 
consider it a joint tripartite type of thing? 


Mr. Lang: No, I'm not impressed with the tripartite 
model for these things. 


Mr. Elston: A cabinet committee sitting as the board of 
control? We've got to work out how to make this price control 
board effective. Who would we put on it? We know one person is not 
a good idea, particularly in the case of this Bill 179. One person 
with very poorly delineated powers and guidelines and everything 
like that, we know that is no good. What I am thinking of is 
trying to make this Inflation Restraint Board something that would 
be workable in your opinion. 


m240 D.M. 


Mr. Lang: I could supply you with a short list, I think, 
on a little bit of consideration that would be good. 
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Mr. Elston: If you would do that I would be pleased to 
see that. You said 2,500 people are going to be directly affected. 


Mr. Lang: Yes, that come Under evil 17 a. 


Mr. Elston: How many people in your confederation have 
been affected in the private sector by either cutbacks, reduction 
of incomes or otherwise similar situations over the last few 
months? 


Mr. Lang: One hundred per. cent, everyone. 
Mr. Elston: Everybody has faced the cutbacks? 


Mr .o bang:,.1, cannot think, ofvone of-oursunions thaterc 
not being seriously affected by layoffs, cutbacks and negotiations 
where there are wage proposals well into negotiations and there is 
nothing on the table. John Meiorin is here from the bricklayers' 
union and his members have not reached this level of unemployment 
in their history .as¢a union. 


Mr. ELStonsikin, Germs’ Or. 1ayorirs? 


Mr. Meiorin: In terms of layoffs, especially in the past 
year, yes. Also in past negotiations, compared to the cost of 
living, we have always lost out. 


Mr. Elston: Your membership has already provided a 
sacrifice in relation-- 


Mr. Meiorin: For the last five years, but especially the 
present one. 


Mr. Elston: Have your numbers who are actively employed 
now also decreased? 


Mr. Meiorin: From last year I would say, without having 
counted one by one, we are short 300. 


Mr. Lang: The textile industry here in Ontario is down 
50 per cent in some plants that we represent--more than 50 per 
cent in the furniture industry. Every plant is being affected. 


Mr. Elston: Actually, a good number’ of your people in 
the private industry sector so far have already been adversely 


affected by our current economic conditions, suffering cutbacks in 
pay and things like that? 


Mr. Lang: Exactly. 

Mr. Elston: The 2,500 members of the public sector are 
now about to be affected seriously by this. You have been affected 
already in terms of layoffs? How many people have you lost? 

Miss Taylor: A good 50 to 75. 


Me.pbangs Oucsorri7.000% 


Lt 


Mr. Histon:ilh warchi-- 
Miss Taylor: York University Staff Association. 


Mr. Elston: Are there any more people about to be 
affected at York University? 


Miss Taylor: There are layoffs twice a year. 


Mr “<biston sis» thatvaltr eflect-ioh« oh av cutbackhin 
transfers? 


Miss Taylor: Transfer payments? 


Mr. Elston: Yes. Have you located a reason for that 
cutback? 


Miss Taylor: There just does not seem to be the money. 


Mr. Elston: Enough to go around. 


Miss Taylor: No. 


Mr snk ston: “Lsviterarmto say #chen *thateLit mightabe 
possible that there will be further cutbacks than scheduled if our 
cutbacks in terms of expenditures to the university sector 
adversely affect your group again? Have you come up with a policy 
to deal with that, short of this wage restraint program, in terms 
of a voluntary attempt to remedy the difficulty of lack of funds? 


Miss Taylor: The university is constantly appearing 
before government bodies trying to have the funds increased. 


Mr. Elston: There just does not appear to be enough to 
go around then? 


Miss Taylor: It “isfamatter ‘of ypriorit tes,and 
universities do not seem to be a priority now. 


Mr. Elston: In that event, the working people at York 
are the ones who are being cut back most often? 


Miss Taylor: The students are being affected as well. 


Mr. Elston: What is going to develop at York University 
to deal with this lower priority funding problem? Has there been 
an attempt by your local to either deal with work sharing or to 
talk about wage matters with the university and attempt to save 
more jobs? Any projections on that yet? 


Miss VeayLorss (ners are vellies; butiwe have not 
specifically talked about work sharing. 


Mr. Riddell: You and I agree that inflation is the 
problem we have to control. Unlike you, I believe one step towards 
an economic recovery is to have a reStraint program. I believe it 
should include wage and price controls and it should be across the 
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whole sector, not just the public sector. In my speeches, I have 
said it should have been a mandatory federal program, but it is 
not, and we have this bill. 


I am a little concerned about some of the things you have 
suggested. I do not know whether you would dare go out into the 
agricultural community and suggest that we put controls on at the 
border. Would you agree with the statement that as agriculture 
goes, so goes the nation? 


Mr. Lang: If I was living» in Canada, in, 1920, L, would,. but 
unfortunately not any more, and I think a lot of farmers are 
seeing that. 


Mr. Riddell: I think you will find that agriculture is 
Still the primary industry in both Canada and in Ontario. If you 
want to talk about employment, the gross national product or the 
gross provincial product, you will find that agriculture is, if 
not on the top, second to it. 


The farmers cannot operate independently of foreign markets. 
It has taken marketing boards and it has taken trade missions--We 
are going to be debating a bill on Thursday, introduced by a 
private member, to have more trade missions to develop more 
foreign markets because our farmers cannot thrive unless we have 
foreign markets for our produce. The pork producers have 
well-established markets. Japan is one. In the case of the bean 
producers, the bean board has been all over the world trying to 
develop markets for the farmers. If we cut off those markets, our 
farming industry will be in far more serious trouble than it is 
today. I would just like to know what your cauSe is. 


Mr winbang sl: thinkythis, 2s wery interesting »ibecause-once 
somebody mentions independence, you think they are talking about 
isolation. That is not the point at all. We have a lot of problems 
with the development of the agricultural industry. I think farmers 
are being as hard hit by the economic crisis aS workers are, 
particularly those who are still trying to manage a family farm. 
Their attitudes might be somewhat different, but I think their 
real interests should be a lot more parallel. 


Developing a stronger agricultural industry in part entails 
wider foreign markets and what not, but I think the problem 
there--getting off on a different topic--is the cheap food policy 
which Canadian governments have for a long time here established 
and developed. Nobody wants to deal with that. We talk about 
farmers and we still have a vision of a family farmer struggling 
with 100 acres of land. That is no longer the dominant force in 
the agricultural industry anymore. We are talking about huge, 
multinational corporations. They seem to be doing fairly well out 
of the whole process even today. 


22350 Spoms 


We get back to my point of view of trying to stand things on 
its head. Imposing controls on capital leaving the country which 
we could use here to invest has, in my mind, nothing to do with 
developing hog markets in other parts of the world for Canadian 
produce. 
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Mr. Riddell: I was just following up on your comments to 
Mr. Watson. I thought you were dealing with foreign exchange, but 
then I just walked in when you were talking about, as I understand 
it, border controls. The questions that were being exchanged 
between you and Mr. Watson would indicate that we should be 
controlling the flow across the border. That is what led him to 
believe we are a net exporter, although I would take issue with 
that. I think we could probably show that we are not a net 
exporter of agricultural produce in this country. Ontario is 
probably a net importer. You were talking about Canada. 


Mr. Watson: I was uSing Canada. Ontario cannot control 
the borders. 


Mr. Riddell: I realize that. I was just wondering whom 
you were speaking for. Are you speaking for Canadians in general? 
Are you speaking for the salaried employees? Are you speaking for 
the public sector that has been hit by this bill? Are you speaking 
for the businessman? Are you speaking for the farmers? Who really 
are you speaking for? 


I just cannot fathom your suggesting that prices be 
controlled, which is going to hit the farmer more than it is at 
the present time, because you talk about a government and its 
cheap food policy now. Let the government step in and start to 
control what to a lot of consumers would be high food prices and 
that is going to reflect right back on the farm people. We have so 
many farmers going out of business now I just shudder to think 
what 1S going to happen come spring. We are just going to see so 
much.land for sale: and nobody’ can buy it. 


Mr. Lang: If you were here at the beginning, you would 
realize that I am speaking on behalf of 2,500 members of the 
Confederation of Canadian Unions in the province. Just to get back 
to your point, I did not come here to argue or debate the 
weaknesses of the agricultural industry, but surely the things 
that are putting the knife in the throat of farmers are interest 
rates much more than anything else. That is what is closing farms. 


What is this bill doing about interest rates? Absolutely 
nothing. I am saying that if the legislators of Ontario are really 
interested in solving the economic problems, look at that. Do 
something about interest rates, and you can control interest 
rates. You can control capital just as easily as you can control 
wages, if not easier. Do that and you will find that the 
corrections and the solutions become much more dramatic. 


Mr. Riddell: If there was some way of controlling 
inflation by lowering the interest rates, then that simply means 
that people are still going to borrow money. They are still going 
to spend. 


Mr. Lang: They will spend and there will be more jobs. 
What is so wrong with that? 


Mr. Riddell: What you are really saying is let inflation 
run its course. That is exactly what happened prior to the crash 
of 1929. How do we avoid a very serious depression? I happened to 
be out west working for a while and I talked to people that lost 
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everything. They lost their stores and their farms. It would make 
you cry to hear what happened in the Great Depression. Now surely 
to goodness we do not want to head in that direction again. I say 
we have to control it. 


Mr. Lang: That is where you are going. 


Mr. Riddell: Somehow we have to control inflation. You 
talk about the farmers and the high interest rates. Farmers tell 
me that if they could get the price for their product, they are 
prepared to contend with high interest rates because they 
recognize that inflation has to be controlled. 


Mr. Lang: You are saying, as a solution then, do not 
touch the banks, do not touch the corporations. We cannot do 
anything about them. Nail the guy who is making $10 an hour and 
put a few hundred thousand or more people out of work. Then they 
do not have any more money to buy the things you want to sell. 
Okay, go ahead, do it and see what happens. 


Mr. Riddell: I think I have said at the start that if we 
go to wage and price control as part of our restraint program to 
bring about economic recovery, we have to make it fair and 
equitable right across the board. You do not pick on the public 
sector. I am just Simply saying that I think we have to go to a 
restraint program which includes wage and price controls if we are 
going: .to,control inilatwon. i boryvou. dos notawant «cLopconcrol 
inflation, fine. 


Mr. Lang: You can excuse me, I think, for being aylittte 
bit cynical when you talk about wage and price controls. In 1975 
we went through that with the federal Liberal program. 


Mr. Riddell: It was more wage control than it was price 
control. 


Mr. Lang: You are damned right it was more wage controls. 


Mr. Riddell: I agree, but I am saying we have to be 
tough on prices too. It has to be a combination of the two. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
The next group-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Before you have the next group up, I 
would like to move a motion again. The motion is simply that the 
justice committee ask the Minister of Labour (Mr. Ramsay) and the 
Chairman of Management Board (Mr. McCague) to appear before the 
committee during the course of the hearings to explain the effect 
this bill will have on collective bargaining and on the crown 
employees. 


I am prepared to have the chairman consult with the clerk, 
if necessary, to ascertain that the motion is in order. You would 
note also thatsathe Treasurer (Mr. Fs.S. Miller) himself had 
Suggested that Mr. McCague was one of the people that should be 
here. 


IS 


Mie COs tian incest do not nave a. copy 6f.-7t, +s it 
any different from your motion last night? Is it the same wording? 


Mr... Mackenzie: NO,f<it’ is ‘dvtferent..It- adds that@the 
Chairman of Management Board appear before the committee during 
the hearings to explain the effects that this bill would have on 
collective bargaining and on the crown employees. 


Mr. Chairman: You are simply saying during the hearings. 
You are not saying during the public hearings. No, I am sorry-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: During the public hearings. Do you want 
public added to it? 


Mr. Cooke: Do you want it after the public hearings if 
they make a presentation? 


Mr. Chairman: I said last night I would entertain this 
at the end of the public hearings and prior to the clause by 
clause, which is the proper time for it. I will rule that motion 
out of order exactly the same as I ruled the one last night out of 
order for the same reason that we are here under mandatory 
instructions of the House. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I am once again forced to 
Challenge your ruling. Ido not “think that this “ts* owetofforder “at 
all. Then it has to be raised in the House obviously. 


Miwispps iim harman, may 1 ask for a clarifrcatron*on 
this? 


Mr. Chairman: There can be no debate here. 


MUSMEDDoIel Pjusitviask Clormclariafication. I know that™you 
and your good offices would not mind giving a clarification 
because, aS a member of this Legislature, I think I can ask the 
chairman for that. Are we talking here about asking the Minister 
of Labour and the chairman of Management Board to come before the 
committee before the public hearings have expired? 


Mr Chalruanss Les. 


Mr. Epp: Or are we now asking for them to come before 
the committee sometime during the course of the proceedings, be it 
during the course of the hearings or immediately after? I am not 
Sure what Mr. Mackenzie points out here. 


Mr. Chairman: "Mr. Epp, forsthevsakevof clarification; 
his motion is asking that the ministers come during the public 
hearings. However, it is academic, whether it is or not, because I 
have ruled that that motion is out of order at this point, whether 
it be now or at any other point. Even if the motion were, quite 
frankly, I do not think we take any motions at this point, so I 
have ruled that out of order. 


Mr. Mackenzie:Since when have motions in a committee 
been out of order and what rule are you citing? 
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Mr. Chairman: When we are under mandatory instructions 
of the House to proceed with public hearings, we must proceed with 
hearings from the public. The ruling has been challenged. There 
can be no further discussion. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is not a rational ruling, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Then that is up to the committee to 
Conta hn=- 


Mr. Mackenzie: It is the Tory majority, I suppose, but 
that has never happened before in committee. 


Mr. Chairman: All those am, favour, of. upholding) the 
ruling of the chair please raise your hands? Five. All those 
opposed to the ruling of the chair please raise your hands? Four. 
The motion fails to defeat the ruling of the chair. 


3.00. Wie 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, you are so wrong and you 
are going to be made to look like a fool. 


Mr. Chairman: Let us move on. Mr. Elston? 


Mr. Elston: Mr. Jones might have further information and 
clarification -form-us. 


Mr. Jones: I was just going to tell Mr. Epp, because he 
was not here last evening, that the Treasurer did comment on this 
when it was raised. He shared with us that he would have a mix of 
people attending. : 


I think you would agree he has been very loyal to that in 
the House during the debate, and he will be here, though he is not 
able to be with us today. As his parliamentary assistant, I will 
be filling in during his absence. He also did share with us that 
there would be other ministers for whom it might be appropriate to 


attend, for example, Dr. Elgie when we come to that side of the 
yp aR 


. JIMBE< Epps (Mba Jones, sl samenotpérying .to ~trap you, .but 
will that be immediately after the official part of the hearings 
has finished? 


Mr .o Jones eigthankhephedathatyinumind,, bute not 
necessarily in the case of Dr. Elgie. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am really wondering what you are afraid 
of. 


Mr. Jones: So he was not being irresponsible. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you like to know the reason for my 
ruling? 


L? 


Mr. Cooke: We asked for it yesterday. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I do not know why you did not give it to 
us yesterday. 


Mr. Chairman: If you look up the section on mandatory 
instructions, you will find we are under mandatory instructions 
from the Legislature. We have no choice but to follow those. 


Yesterday I ruled out of order a motion moved by the member 
for Hamilton East requesting that the Minister of Labour appear 
before the committee. My reason for so ruling is as follows: It is 
a fundamental precept of parliamentary practice that the 
committees are bound by their orders of reference from the House. 
See, for example, Erskine May, 19th edition, on page 635 anda 
Beauchesne's Parliamentary Rules and Forms, fifth edition, 
subsection 621(2). 


This committee's order of reference, directing it to "hold 
public hearings" on Bill 179 before proceeding to clause-by-clause 
consideration of the bill, said that’ I do not’ interpret "public 
hearing" to encompass an appearance by the Minister of Labour. A 
request for such appearance is outside the committee's authority 
as specified by the House. 


As I indicated yesterday, I would be prepared to entertain 
such a motion once the public hearings on the bill are completed. 
So for both those reasons-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Neither of them is a member of the 
public, and we are holding public hearings. Because it is 
absolutely fundamental, what this bill is doing to collective 
bargaining, the Minister of Labour-- 


Mr. Chairman: The chair has ruled, and this ruling has 
been upheld. The matter is closed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The committee can request, if there was 
any sense in the chairman's gavel-- 


Mr. Chairman: This committee has upheld the chair's 
EBULing. 


Mr. Cooke: The majority government, the reality of March 
Hot andvall thatothere, stuff. 


Mr. Chairman: The next group to appear before us is the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce, with Mr. J. G. Carnegie, general 
Manager. May I point out that Mr. Carnegie has no brief. While Mr. 
Nixon requested last night that presentations do have briefs, the 
advertisements do not make it mandatory that briefs be in our 
Hands! prior=coe > pemes this coming™Friday’ Notfonly<1ss2t 
technically quite correct for Mr. Carnegie to be here without a 
brief, but it is mechanically not possible to have some of them 
before us. 


Interjection. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Carnegie is shaking his head in the 
negative. 


Mr. Riddell: Thank heaven there will be a review of our 
democratic system in 1985. 


Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, my name is Carnegie. I am the general manager of 
the Ontario Chamber of Commerce, which is a federation of 
community boards of trade and chambers of commerce throughout the 
province. It represents some 50,000 individuals in business. It 
represents the spectrum of the business community in addition to a 
corporate membership in its own right of several hundred major and 
minor corporations. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman; On\a. point, of order: If Mr. 
Carnegie is speaking off the cuff and is not representing the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce, I should like to know it. If he has a 
written brief now, I would be prepared to recess for five or 10 
minutes so that copies could be made for the committee. I think it 
is important that we do not start to play games with the process 
of whether or not we have the document we are listening to in 
Eront Sfeus, 


I find it extremely difficult to ask intelligent questions 
unless I have a copy of the document to refer to. I am really 
asking Mr. Carnegie, if he is reading from a written script, would 
it be possible to stand the committee down for 10 minutes while 
copies are made for the members of the committee? If not, would he 
defer until such time as he does have a written submission for us? 

Mr. Carnegie: I do not have a written brief. I am here 
on the direction of the board of directors of the Ontario Chamber 
of Commerce to register our attitude in reference to Bill 179. We 
do not intend, at this point, to prepare a written submission. I 
am prepared to speak to the committee if they wish to hear me. If 
not, I will bow to the wishes of the committee. 


Mr. J. M».Johnson:, Mr... Chairman, 1 would consider it an 
insult if we did not allow Mr. Carnegie to speak to this committee. 


Mr. Piché: Or anyone else. 

Mr. Renwick: I would not want you to feel insulted, nor 
Mr. Carnegie. There was no such intention, and you know I do not 
have any such intention. I resent your raising that suggestion. 

Mr. J. M. Johnson: Then I apologize, Mr. Renwick. 

Mr. Renwick: I suggest you watch your language when you 
refer to what I say as an insult to anyone from the public 
appearing here. 


Interjections. 


ig 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order I 
raised: If it is convenient for Mr. Carnegie to return when he has 
his written submission, I would suggest that would be the 
appropriate way in which we should proceed. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Carnegie has indicated he is not 
certain at this point whether there will be a written submission 
from his vorganization orimot. i -do“not™ think that: asan 
alternative at this point. 


Mr. Mitchell: Yesterday afternoon, I believe, or perhaps 
last evening, we had submissions from the Women Teachers' 
Association of Etobicoke. Also presenting a brief which was not 
Submitted in written form was a gentleman representing the men 
teachers. It was clearly accepted. I suggest to you that’ Mr. 
Carnegie has indicated he is here at the direction of his board. 
Since we have already set the tone of accepting oral briefs, then 
I suggest we have no recourse and that we follow that procedure. 


Mr. Chairman: I am prepared to rule, but I would rather 
have a consensus that will take us through until Friday at 5 p.m. 
Then the advertisements will take over. Rather than have a motion, 
Mr. Mitchell, I would prefer a consensus that we go along with the 
existing oral ones only. Next week this will not occur. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, I am quite content to have 
Mr. Carnegie make his statement now and that questions with 
respect to that statement be deferred until we get the Hansard 
copy of it in front of us. Then we can proceed, following whatever 
Statement Mr. Carnegie wishes to make extemporaneously, to the 
next witness. 


Mr. Mitchell: Again, I refer to the gentleman that made 
the presentation last evening. Although it was not a written one, 
questions did arise out of his brief. If we have questions on 
points raised by individual speakers, surely we are able to make a 
note of them to raise questions following the completion of his 
dialogue. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, if I could speak again to the 

Same point of order in response to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mitchell is 
very sharp about the question. The question last night was raised 
following the conclusion of the presentation of the public school 
teachers, whose name appeared on the front sheet of the brief. It 
was not until it had been completed that Mr. Nixon noted that the 
portion of the brief referrable to the Ontario public school 
teachers' association was not part of the brief. 


I raised the question today because of that. Under no 
circumstances should the event of last night be etched in stone as 
a precedent of this committee. We are going to be in extreme 
difficulty if we allow some people, members of the public, to 
appear extemporaneously in front of us, while other members of the 
public have to have a written brief. 


S210 p:m. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: I will be very brief. I just wanted to 
make sure that the point my colleague Mr. Renwick has made was 
made. At first I was not sure of just exactly what Mr. Mitchell 
had said. There was a brief from that group, and there was a man 
teacher who made a few comments that may or may not have been part 
of that brief, but I want to point out that there were a number of 
assistants here on all of the briefs that were submitted and tnere 
was some ad libbing all the way through the presentations last 
evening. I am not sure you could make a case in that case that 
there was not a brief here in total; there was for that particular 
group. 


MrigMitchedlicuAgain,,~Mre. Chairmanh.,-lie li Mays List Lo 
correct Mr. Renwick, I believe he said, and I may have interpreted 
it wrongly, that the gentleman who spoke was listed. He was not 
listed. Second, Mr. Mackenzie has raised a concern that there has 
been ad libbing in the presentations, for which we are going to 
have to rely on Hansard. I think my comments are sufficient. 


Mr. Chairman: Obviously, to understate it, we cannot get 
a consensus. Shall we then entertain a motion, one way or the 
other, to hear Mr. Carnegie's oral presentation now? 


Mr. Renwick: Why would we entertain a motion? The 
conclusion is foregone. Let Mr. Carnegie proceed. Why waste our 
time? 


Mr omMirohe ide: Disubmi ti) tin steno. 


Mracdt. Me oulohnnsoni: I move that the committee hear Mr. 
Carnegie's oral presentation. 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, do you wish a motion? I 
would broaden the scope of that. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I am sorry, a motion has been put by 
Mr. Johnson that we now hear Mr. Carnegie's oral presentation. 


Mr. Mitchell: Is an amendment in order, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr Mitchell: Then I would move that not only do we hear 
Mr. Carnegie but, based on the information you have provided us, 
that we meet and hear any group. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Does that include the Minister of Labour 
and the Chairman of the Management Board, the motion that was just 
ruled out of order, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell: Now do not play games with us. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is what has been going on all 
througaetnis: 


Mr. Chairman: Do keep in mind that as of all next week 
there wilt bevwno*question as to oral or written briefs. Shall -we 
vote first on the amendment of Mr. Mitchell? 
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Mrs Renwick se lpecthinkechesamotion=isi out ofsordersiMr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you please repeat your amendment, 
please? 


Mr. Mitchell: My amendment was to amend Mr. Johnson's 
motion to read: “We hear Mr. Carnegie and others, in light of the 
newspaper ad not showing that written briefs were necessary, and 
that until the advertisement so shows we hear any organization." 


Mr. Chairman: That is a proper amendment upon the 
original motion. 


Mrz Cooke: It* is out. of “order. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes. We are under mandatory instructions 
from the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Come on, gentlemen. We have a man in front 
OfeusSitryingsetosqgivefasbrief. All<thosesin«favour sof Mr. 
Mitchell's amendment, please raise their hands. Seven. All those 
opposed, please raise their hands. 


Gentlemen, there iS no provision in the rules of this 
Legislature to abstain from a vote. I have had this before. I 
would ask you to leave your seats or at least go back out of your 
seats if you wish to abstain, if you do not wish to vote, but 
there is no procedure-- 


Mr. Epp: iMr.<Chairman,;” let “us get ‘on with the 
proceedings. 


Mr. Chairman: We are into procedural wrangles. I just 
happen to have abstensions of votes with me from last spring. 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, 1 never voiced an opinion. 


Mr. Chairman: You did not vote; you did not raise your 
hands to vote one way or the other. 


Mr. Cooke: Just take the vote over, Mr. Chairman, I will 
be voting in favour of the motion. 


Mr. Riddell: Recognizing that I will likely be given the 
same verbal spanking as my colleague Mr. Johnson, I would suggest 
that Mr. Renwick's concerns reflect less than an open mind. 


Mr. Chairman: The chair is recognizing that there are 
seven votes for the amendment, and I am not commenting further. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Since the amendment has carried, shall we 
vote upon Mr. Johnson's motion? All those in favour of Mr. 
Johnson's motion, please raise their hands. That is unanimous. 
There is no need to ask for those opposed. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Carnegie, would you please carry on 
with your oral presentation? 


Mr. Carnegie: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I will 
not go back into the preamble telling you who I am here 
representing or why. We have done that, I think, in spades. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What rules are we operating by tomorrow? 


Mr. Chairman: The same as yesterday and today, Mr. 
Mackenzie. 


Mr. yCarnegiesvinehightsofethesadvertisementmin the 
press, the board of directors of the Ontario Chamber and Executive 
Council wish to record with this committee its approval in 
principle of Bill 179. The reason that they do so is that for many 
years, both in oral and written submissions to all forms of 
committees, and including the cabinet, the chamber has 
consistently called for a restraint upon the public sector and on 
government spending. 


In the chamber's view, the public sector, in view of the 
fact that-it* has’ aystrongesecurityrcof)tenurevasia partyofrzaits 
employment package in the current economic times we are facing, 
probably requires some form of legislative restraint which should 
match that which is being enforced upon the private sector by the 
market forces and economic conditions. In fact, it is the opinion 
of the chamber that similar activities, such as those outlined in 
the bill, affecting the public sector have been brought into 
effect on a very broad range throughout the private sector. 


A quick poll of those in attendance at a meeting yesterday 
with some 25 representative employer organizations almost without 
exception noted that some form of wage restraint and control had 
been exercised in those corporations individually already and 
that, of course, a great deal more was foreseen in the immediate 
future. 


With all due respect to the great deal of time required to 
bring a very short message before the committee, that in basic 
fact encompasses the directions which I have . I appreciate the 
opportunity to put our feelings before the committee at this time. 


Mr. Watson: Do you have any figures as to what the 
levels of remuneration within the people whom you represent exist? 
You said that restraint programs already exist. Do you have any 
figures to present to us as to what those levels are? 


Mr. Carnegie: A quick review yesterday of 
representatives of the auto industry indicated that they were well 
within a six and five guideline. Those from some of the chartered 
banks indicated that they were six per cent or less for the first 
year. Certainly some from the petroleum industry are running below 
the six per cent, which was taken basically as a figure out of the 
air as much as anything else. 
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Again, we are prepared to substantiate these with a 
submission--I am absolutely paranoid about the expression 
"submission" at this point, as I am sure you can understand--we 
are prepared to send forward such documentation as you might wish 
to have in that area. 


Mr. J. M. Johnson: Mr. Carnegie, it has been stated by 
some other people who have made presentations to us that Bill 179 
will cause a decrease in business activities. As a representative 
of the business community, would you agree that that is a valid 
statement? 


Mr. Carnegie: I do not doubt for five. seconds that any 
legislation which controls any aspect of income is going to have 
some detrimental effect to the economy as a whole; it cannot help 
but. Certainly limiting wages in any sector is going to reduce 
consumer power, but I do not view it as a wholesale difficulty at 
this point. Essentially, within the private sector, as I attempted 
to indicate, restraints of certainly equivalent stature are taking 
place on a very broad base throughout the private sector. 
Therefore, we would find it difficult to see why the public sector 
would be excluded. In excluding them, would it have a serious 
detrimental effect? It's very hard to assess, but I doubt it. 
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Mr. J. M. Johnson: Does the business community as a 
whole appear to be in favour of the essence of Bill 179? 


Mr. “Carnegie? Certainly from every ‘indication ‘we shave 
had from a series of meetings over the last several months, the 
answer is yes. We do not say that it is a panacea. We do not feel 
it is the total answer to the problem, but we feel that the 
government of Ontario, acting in principle and in concert with 
both the federal and other provincial governments, is perhaps 
demonstrating very publicly its willingness to combat the overall 
economic problems, which, as I say, are being forced upon the 
private sector by market forces. 


The public sector is largely exempt from those market 
forces, so we see it as not only a good move from the point of 
view of a certain amount of leadership but also from a sheer 
psychological point. There is nothing better than to ensure that 
everyone is carrying his share of this particular onerous load 
that we have at the moment. 


While we realize that it is not a popular expression in any 
case, I think it only fair to recognize the fact that anyone who 
is being subjected to limitations on his income ability is not 
going to be terribly thrilled with someone getting a protected 
ride. These are the types of things that the business community 
feels. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Carnegie, I find what you have said 
quite totally unbelievable. I want to ask you two or three 
questions about it. 
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Could you perhaps hazard a guess as to the average : 
remuneration of the 25 or more persons who attended the meeting 
yesterday and gave you the instructions? 


Mr. Carnegie: I not onlyscoula@ not,«sirgjel- would, nots 
Mr. Renwick: I see. 


Mr. Carnegie: I would suggest that they are all probably 
well paid in the terms that you are referring to. They are all 
senior executives. 


Mr. Renwick: Would it be possible for you to give us a 
list of those who were present and the organizations which were 
represented. 


Mr. Carnegie: It would be possible. Whether or not I 
would do so, sir, would lie very much within the direction of my 
board. 


Mr. Renwick: I can well understand that, but would you 
take it as a request from me, sir, if that information was 
available? 


Mr. Carnegie: I have so done. 


Mr. Renwick: I tried to get your remarks down correctly, 
but I don't think I've got quite the sense of it. Somehow or 
other, because of the security of tenure in the employment package 
of people in the public sector, they have to make some sacrifice 
because of what is being imposed on the private sector through the 
forces of the marketplace. That is the substance of what you said. 


Myr .):Carnegies .think that'ssthe ,substancenofy it. 


Mr. Renwick: I don't like to use personal examples very 
often. Twice a week the garbage collectors for the city of 
Toronto, from the garbage collecting division of the city of 
Toronto, come by my home. It is not a job I envy or would want to 
have. They do a first-class job. What conceivable reason would 
there be in the Ontario Chamber of Commerce to want to punish 
those persons who perform an essential service for the public at 
low rates of pay, guaranteed only through their collective 
agreement? 


Mr. Carnegie: May I suggest that I don't believe the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce wishes to punish any individual. In 
fact I find that your suggestion is somewhat outrageous. 


What I have said to you is that persons employed by the 
public sector are generally, by virtue of security of tenure, ina 
somewhat better position for the future of their employment than 
persons in the private sector. I think this has certainly been 
amply demonstrated in the media and the press over the last few 
years, the last few months particularly, in this province. 
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I don't mind telling you, sir, it is as much or a great deal 
more punishment for a person who is employed in the private sector 
to lose his job than to perhaps do the type of job that you have 
just outlined--and I find absolutely nothing wrong with that type 
of job at all. If, in fact, the situation were allowed to go to 
its extremes, and I'm not recommending extremes, you have a 
Situation where there is no market pressure on persons employed in 
the public sector. They are, in fact, isolated from market 
pressures to a very large extent. 


Persons who are working in the private sector do not have 
that security of tenure. That is one of the things where 
basically, psychologically, this type of legislation, as long as 
it is not oppressive and as long as it is not going out of line 
with what is happening with the remainder of the marketplace, I do 
find in any way outrageous. 


We feel, given the reviews we have had within the private 
sector, that the six and five guidelines as outlined by 
Ottawa--and as I say, those are totally arbitrary guidelines which 
were to the best of our knowledge picked out of the air--are very 
largely being met by the private sector, not totally willingly but 
by virtue of being forced upon them by economics in many cases. 
The concern that the business community has expressed to us is 
that we are going to have to have wage controls forced upon us. We 
are not going to be able to meet inflation demands because we're 
not going to have the money to do it. 


We do not wish to see a government which is viewed as having 
a bottomless well to tap through the tax dollar being able to 
protect all of its employees from inflationary and economic 
problems in the country. Therefore, if we're being forced to have 
controls put upon us, be they forced by the laws of economics or 
the laws of the province, we don't feel it is fair and just that a 
group be totally protected. That's what I was attempting to get 
across. 


Mr. Renwick: Perhaps this requires a little bit more 
analysis than we've had. 


Mr. Carnegie: It may. 


Mr. Renwick: What do you mean by security of tenure in 
the public service as distinct from security of tenure in the 
private sector under collective agreements? What do you mean by 
Ehat: 


Mr. Carnegie: To the best of my knowledge, governments 
have not closed in this country for some generations, and they are 
not likely to. Unfortunately, in the private sector companies do. 


Mr. Renwick: So it has nothing to do with collective 
agreements? 


Mr. Carnegie: I didn't say anything about collective 
agreements. 
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Mr. Renwick: I thought that security of tenure had 
something to do with the nature of the employment of the persons 
under the collective agreements or contractual arrangements with 
the government. 


Mr. Carnegie: That may be your understanding perchance. 
In my opinion it has a great deal more to do with the employer. 


Mr. Renwick: What you are saying is that because the 
government of Ontario won't fire anybody-- 


Mr. Carnegie: You Said, that, Sar. 


Mr. Renwick: --and lay them off, that somehow or other 
the workers should be punished for that. 


Mr. Carnegie: I have not suggested at any time that 
anyone should be punished. 


Mr. Renwick: If I could go back to my example, why in 
God's name would the chamber of commerce want to cut the wages of 
the street cleaners and the garbage collectors of the city of 
LOEOnEO== 


Mr. Carnegie: 1 beg your pardon-- 


Mr. Renwick: --or the orderlies in the hospitals of 
Ontario? 


Mr. Carnegie:)1;'m sorry, ,but 1, did snot; suggestmcutting 
anybody's pay to the best of my knowledge. 


Mr. Renwick: Your first opening words were you approved 
of thetprincipilte vot thelibil)] wwlhenprinciplesof&ephes bill vis) to/cut 
the wages of persons in the public sector. 


Mr. Carnegie: I beg your pardon, I beg to differ. The 
principle of the bill, as I understand it, is to limit the 
increases. 


Mr. Mackenzie: A legal contract didn't mean anything 
then when they negotiated it. 


Mr. Renwick: Do you understand, sir, on the 
uncontradicted evidence of Mr. Sean O'Flynn with respect to the 
two-year contract with the government employees that was entered 
into by the government of Ontario this bill will break that 
contract? Is the chamber of commerce in favour of this Legislature 
passing a law to break the contract that was entered into by your 
government and the employees in the public sector of the province? 


3:30 EIA. 
Mr. Carnegie: The chamber of commerce is in favour of 


the principle ofethe elegislationn~ which wibllsLimitethesincreases 
of wages in the public sector in view of the economic conditions. 
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I am not in favour, clause by clause, with every bit of this 
bill, «nor is my organization’ or: myself convinced that this bill is 
the total answer to the difficulty. What I am saying is that the 
principle, at this point, that increases in wages in the public 
sector, particularly in the short term, in view of the economic 
conditions facing this province, are definitely working in the 
direction that it should be at the moment, bearing in mind, sir, 
that it is not being done in isolation but influences are being 
brought to bear on the private sector which are having exactly the 
same effect and are limiting the increases available in the 
private sector to their employees. 


Sir, we do not wish to punish anyone. That is the not the 
thing. What we do wish to do is to try every available and 
possible system whereby in both the private and the public 
sectors, at the present time and over the short term, we can beat 
the economic conditions which are putting our workers out of work, 
are closing our plants and are making our province not the 
enviable place that it was. 


That is what the chamber is saying. I refuse, sir, to be 
trapped into any exercise in which I am trying to zero down where 
there is particularly an individual injustice because I do not 
know the solution to any problem whereby everything iS going to 
work out beautifully. What I have said and what I will maintain in 
front of this committee, and what our public stature is, is that 
basically the principle of limiting increases in the public sector 
for the short term has merited our approval. 


Mr. Renwick: In what respect is the government 
overspending in your judgement or in the judgement of the Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce? Can you point to any particular area of 
government spending where overspending is taking place that you 
want to restrain? 


Mr-. \Carnegie: -I, would suggest, sir, that I could not 
answer that question off the top of my head, but there would 
really be no problem in providing you with a more than adequate 
documentation over a great number of years in which we have 
indicated there are areas in which we feel-- 


Mr. Renwick: We would like to have just for this past 
year an analysis by the chamber of commerce of each of the 
programs of the government in which you believe there is 
overspending. 


Mr. Carnegie: We would be pleased to provide this. 


Mr. Renwick: Would you perhaps break them down into the 
educational field, the social welfare field and the health field? 


Mr. Carnegie: We will provide those things which we have 
brought to the attention of the government, sir. 


Mr. Renwick: All right. In what specific way do you 
believe that the adherence by the chamber to the principle of this 
bill will in any way either influence the inflation in the economy 
Or the unemployment in the economy? 
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Mr. Carnegie: I think one of the comments which I did 
make, Sir, was that we feel psychologically this is an 
outstandingly good move at this time, not only from the point of 
view of the government publicly expressing its concern and 
attempting to take an action which indicates it is very serious 
about reducing its expenditures, but also as a matter of 
relationship to those who are working in the private sector. 


This is a very serious economic time that we are in. A great 
number of workers--and I use your expression, Sir; to me, workers 
are anybody who happens to be employed, and I do not segregate 
someone who happens to make more for what he is doing than someone 
who makes less, if he is working for a wage--in the private sector 
have seen their income decrease or disappear. Those persons in 
particular cannot help but feel that persons employed by 
government do not face that risk because government can increase 
its revenues by taxation of all kinds of areas. 


This is a very good time for the government to publicly show 
that, to say, "Yes, we recognize these problems are being faced in 
the private sector and we are not exempting ourselves." While I 
will not guarantee 


While I will not guarantee you that there will be the 
slightest positive effect on the overall inflation at this point, 
I think there will certainly be a positive attitudinal effect. 
Without that, I do not think the problems you see today are going 
to get licked because if everyone sits back and says: "Well, that 
is it. I am worried about me but I am not worried about anybody 
else," the problem is going to continue. 


I do not think I came in, Sir, with the idea that this was 
an answer. In fact, I said to you I do not feel this is the total 
answer to anything, but I think it is an extremely good move on a 
publicrpoint lor Viewvat, this*point. 


Mr. Renwick: I take it then, and I would sort of 
synopsize your approach to it, it is not so much a solution but a 
sort of a reversal of the "I'm all right, Jack," syndrome. Since I 
am not all right, I do not want anybody else to be all right. Is 
that the attitude of the chamber of commerce? 


Mr. Carnegie: You have a marvellous and a unique method 
of expressing things, sir. That is not our attitude at all. Our 
attitude is very simply what I have just attempted to say to you, 
and that is that at this time it is the view of the Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce that a public action by the government to 
indicate its concern and to demonstrate its attempt to restrain 
the growth of government spending at this time is welcomed by the 
business community, which is being forced to do the same thing by 
market conditions. 


I do not think I have heard anyone, sir, with the exception 
of yourself isaysanythingvabout "2 “meal "right wack or sou’ re 
all right, Jack," because if we were all right, we would not have 
this bill, I would not be sitting down here right now and we would 
all be going about our business much more happily. 
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Mr. Elston: Are you able to comment on relative 
specifics of the bill today, or would you prefer to take back and 
make some Submissions in written form with respect to some of our 
questions? 


Mr. Carnegie: I am prepared today, sir, to bring you the 
Gdivections Clamy board’ to slpportin’ principle the bildcascityhas 
been presented, period. 


Mo LocOnssils che Chamber Willing «to, provide us, tova 
greater extent, with an analysis of the bill in respect of those 
parts in particular with which you do not agree? 


Mr. Carnegie: I will be delighted, sir, to take the wish 
of this committee to my board. 


Mr. Elston: I wonder if you might specifically provide 
uS with some comment with respect to the board that is set up in 
this legislation, the thoughts of the chamber with respect to_ | 
preservation, or whatever, of natural justice that might help to 
make this board a little more effective and a little better-- 


Mr. Carnegie: Would you like our short list? 


Mi. aL ScOnesonNObtenist >: Yes, Lf you could bring 10 down 
to a readable-- 


Interjection. 


Mr. Elston: What is the attitude of the chamber with 
respect to the segment of the bill concerning those government 
prices? 


Mrin Carnegie: ‘The “attitude of the’ chamber relative ito 
the pricing end of the whole thing is that essentially market 
forces will deal with those to a very large extent. 


Mr. Elston: I am talking about the government prices 
that are-- 


Mr. Carnegie: I am not prepared, at this point, to 
comment. 


Mr. Elston: Could you provide us with some information 
on the feeling of the chamber with respect to those prices that 
are controlled, directly or indirectly, by the government? In 
particular, could you comment on the Ontario health insurance plan 
and those who may receive government funds through such a program? 


Mr. Carnegie: I would be delighted, Slits 


Mr. Elston: Also, Mr. Renwick has asked you to provide 
us with information on health, education and social welfare 
expenditures of the government. I wonder if you might also--I 
think you will be already doing this--make some comment about 
other fields of government expenditure as well. 
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Mr. Carnegie: I would suggest, as I said to Mr. Renwick, 
we will be delighted to provide you with copies of the various 
areas we have spoken on. 


Mr. Elston: Perhaps one area that you might provide us 
with comment on--I do not believe I saw an official response--is 
an official response on what the chamber's attitude is to the 
expenditure of money for the purchase of a quarter interest in 
Suncor. 


Mr. Carnegie: We are on xcecordhas:; being, opposedstorthat 
and have recommended that it be dispensed with. 
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Mr. Elston: Will you also provide us with any 
recommendations you have with respect to development of further 
programs or suggestions that might be tacked on to this bill to 
help out, in the long term as opposed to the short term-- 


Mr. Carnegie:,Any that,we see;eiy will be .delightedutoi\do 
SO. 


Mr. Elston: Have you discussed that at all with your 
board members? 


Mr. Carnegie: ,fhey hare beginnings&e discuss that. This 
has been a very long-range problem, as you can well imagine. 


Mr. Elston: Is it possible that you would be able to 
return? I am not sure how we would be able to schedule it, but I 
can sense there is an awful lot of material coming to us. Is it 
possible that you will be able to come back at some point to 
develop your short list into a much longer one? 


Mr. Carnegie: One of the difficulties I face, sir, is 
that we are a federation of autonomous organizations located 
throughout the province. Unfortunately, with a very few 
exceptions--and I make no hesitation; I have a total of nine 
employees who spend their lives doing this. The rest of the folks 
do it in their spare time when they get a minute. These days we 
find in the business community there are a lot fewer minutes 
available for us than we would like to see. I will make no 
commitments on time frames. I will do the best I can. 


Mr. Elston: There are certainly time constraints. 


Mr. Carnegie: Collecting it is not always as easy as it 
sounds. Much of the material you are asking for, I might point 
out, will be brought forth publicly early in December in our 
annual presentation to the cabinet, which we are currently trying 
to collect? 


Mr. Elston: That might be a touch late for our purposes. 


Mr. Carnegie: Yespgitwis, butsthateis oneof »the 
problemeéipiacegis.oTo Get lthis stutfiging) usenain't that) easy. 
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Mr. Elston: Can you provide us with at least some of 
this material? There are some very Serious problems-- 


Mr. Carnegie: I “will ‘do the very best’ for ‘you ‘that? ‘I 
Can, Sir. I certainly will be in no difficulty provdding ‘you with 
such things that we have already brought to the attention of the 
government. But to go into the new area and to expand on it, I 
would be less than honest if I were try and make any promises I 
cannot keep. 


Mr. Elston: Let us not look at hypothetical things. Let 
us deal specifically with the bill because I am very concerned 
that if you are here to support the bill-- 


Mr. Carnegie: I am here to support the bill in principle. 


Mr. Elston: Yes. I realize that. In any event that is 
(inaudible) at this stage. Can you develop for us some 
clause-by-clause analysis of those points you feel ought to be 
changed at least? I think that is absolutely essential-- 


Mr. Carnegie: That is being done at the moment. 


Mr. Elston: --if your presentation is going to mean 
anything to the committee. 


Mr Carnegie: It 1s being done. 
MracChaterman? tisethat spt Ap MeoeElston? 


Mr. Elston: Yes. 


Mr. Epp: Mr. Elston has covered a number of my points, 
including the government expenditures. I was just wondering, Mr. 
Carnegie, you have a number of chambers, but you have nine people 
locally, or in Toronto, in the Ontario chamber. There are all 
those other chambers out there, of one of which I am a member. 


Mr. Carnegie: There are 160 roughly. 


Mrs EppsnThere must be some of “them: that could help you 
garner some of the material. 


Mr. Carnegie: Very few, unfortunately, because in most 
cases in a community organization they are an even more loosely 
knit group with obvious exceptions, such as the major centres of 
Hamilton, Windsor, Ottawa, etc. In many of those cases, the only 
"staff" the chamber has is a part-time clerk who comes in and 
answers the mail and looks after the telephones. 


So, again, it is done on an as-called meeting basis with 
groups of business people. It is just is not the nice, solid, 
day-by-day operation I would like to see, but then they get only 
one annual fee once a year and can only work so far. Some places, 
such as Ottawa and Hamilton and so on, do have staff and active 
committees. Yes, we will certainly ask them for their assistance. 
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Mr. Epp: Are the 25 or so people whom you were speaking 
of yesterday from across the province? 


Mr. Carnegie: They are elected representatives from 
across the province. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let us go back for a minute, Mr. 
Carnegie. There are a couple of questions I have that deal with 
some of the topics my colleague Mr. Renwick was raising. 


Part of your defence or support of the principle of this 
bill is the security of tenure you argue that public servants 
have, not being as affected by market forces, as you Say. 


We had the Etobicoke teachers before us last night with an 
excellent brief and part of that brief was that one in five of 
their members was out of work, 20 per cent. In my town, in the 
family service bureau, they have all just received notices that 
they are being shut down for at least two weeks because of lack of 
funds. That is for two unpaid weeks. Also, 150 chest clinic 
workers, essentially government workers, were called in recently 
and laid off, and the number and stories of layoffs occuring in 
municipalities and in government departments is no longer small. 
Now it does not yet beat the rate-- 


Interjection. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Well, I do not know how it’ got to us, but 
we have a recommendation to government and it is significant. The 
seventh and final point in it is that the cabinet agrees that as a 
result of these actions--we are talking about the closedown now if 
they go through with it, a recommendation to them of some regional 
centres for the developmentally handicapped--the classified and 
unclassified staff of the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services will be reduced by 1,163 people. 


In fact, it is a bit of a lie that we have security of 
tenure in the public service any more. If that trend continues, 
then do you not find some difficulty in justifying the position of 
the chamber? 


Mr.) Carnegves* Ilo'think Git ‘you ~olirightitoreherbasics, 
Sir, again I do not know of governments closing per se. We can get 
into quite a philosophical debate as to what governments have done 
about their employees over the last number of years. 


Mr. Cooke: I do not know of car companies that have 
closed either, but they have laid off some of their employees. 


Mr. Carnegie: We have seen some of them come awful darn 
close and you are likely to see some close before the thing is 
over. 


I do not know that we want to spend a lot of time at this 
point going back into ancient history, but essentially we feel 
that there were many too many government employees way back when. 
We have heard from the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) over the last 
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few years that through attrition and hiring practices, etc., the 
number of government employees in the main has been reduced 
somewhat. I do not know that I am in a position at this point to 
say that you are at a point now where you have merely adequate 
government employees to do the job. 


I do not dispute any of the things that you have said, but 
man for man and job for job, I have yet to be convinced, as do my 
employers, that a person taking a job in the public sector at this 
point has the same risk of losing that job against a counterpart 
inecthe private sector.sif you /canchange!'that opinion, sir ,ol) will 
be delighted to be convinced, but I think in the main you have a 
much better chance of maintaining your job at this point in the 
public sector than you do in the private sector. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Continuing with that, we also have 
information that there will be efforts made to replace current 
employees with contract or temporary help, which also gets around 
and makes the figures in the public sector look that much better, 
something we will be raising shortly. We also know that public 
sector settlements, in fact, have been behind private sector 
settlements for the last two or three years, as well as the 
acceleration we are now seeing in terms of the lack of security. 


If you add that to what Mr. O'Flynn raised and our own 
research certainly verifies it, the immediate pullout in terms of 
purchasing power just from this program, which incidentally in one 
union alone, CUPE, rolls back more than 100 contracts, it is a 
wage loss over what was negotiated, in what was a legal agreement, 
but as well in the rollbacks they have announced, there is 
somewhere between $400 million and $800 million involved, which is 
about equivalent to a shutdown of an Inco and a Stelco for a year. 


Do you not think that this also is going to have a pretty 
damning effect in terms of any economic recovery in the province? 


Mr. Carnegie: I do not think there is any question that 
any control of income levels at any category you care to name is 
going to have an effect. We are not arguing that, sir. I will not 
dispute with you the fact that perchance in some cases over the 
last couple of years some public sector settlements have, in fact, 
been lower than some in the private sector. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is an across-the-board average, 
incidentally, for three years now. 


Mr. Carnegie: I think, sir, if you carry your research 
much further you will find out that that has not been 
traditionally the case. There have been some changes in the last 
little while. I might add that it is something that the chamber 
has been pushing very hard on for many years. In fact, we have 
commented on that. I think Mr. Campbell can bear out that we were 
very pleased that had occurred because everything is relative. I 
do not suggest that any part of this bill is a wonderful and 
marvellous thing. I wish that there was no necessity for it. 
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However, we feel at the present time that it is appropriate. 
We do not wish to see the things the private sector is facing. We 
do not like to see plants closed. We do not like to see layoffs. 
We do not like to see extensions of layoffs. We would like to see 
full employment the same as everyone else, but we are not in times 
when that is happening. 


I just do not accept, sir, that by saying that we agree at 
the present time that the principle involved in this bill is 
correct, that in some way we are going to be envisaged as some 
sort of neanderthal who is attempting to pick on someone who is 
defenceless and unable to look after themselves. We would like to 
have an ideal. I would like to have a perfect government, either 
here or federally, but I guess I am doomed to the fact that 
somehow, as long as humans are involved, there are going to be a 
few problems. 


We do not alter our basic position, and our baSic position, 
sir, is that at the present time, with all its faults, and we 
think there are many, this is a start. In principle, we think it 
is a good thing to be done. We wish it ’was not necessary. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have always detected or heard, I think, 
a recurring theme through the position of the chamber over the 
years that says no government or public intervention or as little 
as possible. Does this represent a change, or is it just that it 
does not apply that particular theme to the public sector? 


Mr. Carnegie: No, it is not sa:change. Tithink the facts. 
are, aS I have just said to you, we would infinitely prefer that 
there be no government involvement. That is a recurring theme, and 
you are quite correct, and we still agree with it. However, we do 
not feel at the present time that we are dealing in normal 
economic times in this province. 


We do not feel the thing is going to solve itself. We think 
that it is necessary that there be a combination of action both 
between the market influences which I have referred to earlier and 
action by the government and action by the federal government, 
combined with action by other jurisdictions, if we are going to 
get out of this thing with the minimum of disaster. 


Mr. Mackenzie: And you clearly oppose extension of the 
controls to the private sector? 


Mr. Carnegie: We feel at the present time they are not 
warranted because we think it has affected the private sector well 
ahead of this. We see and have seen for some period of time wage 
freezes and cuts both in management and labour in the private 
sector only for a very simple reason. If you are not making the 
money and you are not selling your products, you cannot pay 
anybody, be it management, labour or anyone else, and this is 
exactly why contracts in the private sector over the last little 


while have come down, because inflation has not. Those factors are 
there. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: This is not the time nor place for it, 
but we could have some real discussions as to what might be wrong 
with our industrial or economic sector over and above trying to 
treat it through some kind of controls on 


Mr. Carnegie: We do not think it is perfect either. 


Mr. Riddell: I just want to be given assurance that the 
chamber of xommerce did not remain silent when it first learned of 
the government's purchase of 25 per cent of Suncor. 


Mr. Carnegie: Let me hasten to assure you, sir, not only 
did we not remain silent, we spoke publicly to the media. We spoke 
publicly to the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) and we spoke to the 
Premier (Mr. Davis). We addressed each member of cabinet. We have 
also made several public statements in forums such as chamber of 
commerce meetings throughout the province, in which we felt that 
it was an ill-advised manoeuvre and we thought it should be 
reversed. There are many Situations of that nature where we 
attempt to get on record very deliberately. 


Mr. Riddell: Did you speak to the Premier about the 
purchase of the jet? 


Mr. Carnegie: Yes we did. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell, we did stray a fair amount 
this morning on farm-gate prices but it had a closer connection. 
Now Suncor and the jet is getting a long way. 


Mr. Riddell: What I am trying to elicit is that here we 
have a government that says do as I say and not as I do. 


I am wondering now if the chamber of commerce has had any 
input into the millions of dollars which are being spent by the 
government in advertising? 


Mrz Carnegtes: T#denotsthink;ssiryothatalscould givesyou 
a specificionethat: particularvthing.*I-will*say that'-a“recurring 
theme, certainly over the past 10 years I have been involved with 
the Ontario Chamber of Commerce, has been a continuing and urgent 
demand to all branches of this government that its spending be 
reduced and controlled and not spent on those things which are not 
required. 


I think you will find in any number of documents filed with 
the House over the last years that that has not altered. Whether 
we have hit every single expenditure as an individual item or not, 
I do not think is true, but you can be damned sure if we know 
about it we sure tell them about it. 


Mr. Riddell: You see, Mr. Chairman, I would find it 
rather ironical that the chairman of the chamber of commerce would 
advocate restraint of the public sector and remain silent on the 
government expenditures of money which in many cases I personally 
feel is a squandering of the taxpayers' dollars. 
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Mr. Carnegie: I would be very surprised also, sir. As a 
Matter of fact, 1f we have not got your membership fee I will 


Speak to you later. 


Mr. Cooke: I have just a couple of questions. You have 
spent a fair amount of time talking about how government could cut 
back on expenditures. Do you have any suggestions on how 
government could perhaps increase its revenues, in other words, 
job creation programs to perhaps produce some taxpayers and which 
would also reduce government expenditures? 


Mr. Carnegie: In the same frame that I have just spoken 
to the others, I have been involved with the Ontario chamber for 
10 years. We make on average during the course of a given year 
some 30 plus major submissions, in addition to which there is a 
meeting with the full cabinet, a meeting with the opposition, a 
meeting with other various and sundry groups in which we deal with 
all of those issues. 


Mr. Cooke: Out of your 30 some odd submissions, do you 
remember any of the suggestions you made? 


Mr. Carnegie: To be perfectly honest, I-could not give 
you a Single solitary thing off the top of my head because 
eventually you begin to mush an awful lot together if you do not 
have some frame of reference. We have made recommendations to 
government repeatedly on various ways in which there can be job 
development, incentives for job creation. I do not know about 
improvement of tax revenues other than by adding to the work 
LOECeS 


Mr. Cooke: You supported the sales tax bill in the 
spring if I remember correctly? 


Mr. Carnegie: I think we did, yes. 


Mr. Cooke: You would not think that it would be perhaps 
a proper gesture on the part of this government to roll back that 
Sales tax bill as part of a restraint program? 


Mr. Carnegie: I would not be in the least opposed to see 
this government roll back all kinds of tax bills if I could find 
some solution that would not put you out of business. You are very 
correct. Ourvapproval: ofa that, particular bill is not unlike our 
approval -of this, parcicutar bibl. (feahes nookers ein it. 


Mr. Cooke: Let me just ask you a couple of other things. 
You are going to provide us with a list of expenditures on the 
part of government that you think are wasteful. Could you also 
present us with a list of tax expenditures or tax 
incentives--whatever you want to call them--to business that are 
in EG Aap te not particularly productive and therefore should be 
Cutceouc:s 
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Mr. Carnegie: I will make exactly the same commitment to 
you that I made to your colleague. Anything we have done that is 
available, I would be delighted to copy for you. 


Mr. Cooke: I have two final questions which are very 
brief. I gather from your presentation that for you inflation is 
the number one problem. 


Mr. Carnegie: Inflation is certainly a major. problem. 


Mr. Cooke: Are you not aware that unemployment is on the 
increase at this particular time, but that for the last three 
months in a row, inflation has run, annualized, at just over six 
per cent? 


Mr. Carnegie: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Mr. Cooke: And you still think the major efforts of 
government should be to fight further inflation rather than create 
jobs? 


Mr. Carnegie: I-did not say that. 


Mr. Cooke: Your whole presentation has been on inflation. 


Mr. Carnegie: I think I have referred to general 
economic conditions which include, in our opinion, such things as 
unemployment, productivity and availability of sales. It is not 
something in which you can take an individual situation. It is a 
combination. 


Inflation is a problem. It is a lesser problem than it was. 
Interest rates are a problem. They are a lesser problem than they 
were. Unemployment is a problem. It is a greater problem than it 
was. But it is all of those things combined that are creating and 
carrying on the conditions that we are facing right at the moment. 
There is no Single source of the big problem. 


Mr. Cooke: I have just one final question. I do not 
think you answered one of Mr. Renwick's questions. One of the 
basic principles of this bill--and you said you support the 
principle of it--is breaking contracts. I just want a yes or no 
answer. Do you support the breaking, the ripping up, of collective 
agreements that government has apparently signed, supposedly in 
good faith, with the unions in this province? Do you support that 
kind of action on the part of a government in a democratic society? 


Mr. Carnegie: I do not at any time support illegal 
activities by a government or by a business. I support the 
Seinciple Of Chzsipnryswhich== 

Mr. Cooke: Which makes it legal. 


Mr. Carnegie: Yes, it does make it legal, but that is 
not the point I was getting to. 


Mr. Renwick: That does not make it right. 
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Mr... Carnegie: No,9uit: does» not make) 1t, raght at all. 
There are a dlot) of sbatspand pieces, of this: bull withowhich, Iam 
not delighted. I do not have a better solution right at the moment. 


We feel the basic idea of restraining increases in the 
public sector for a short time, to assist in the fight we are 
facing collectively at the moment, isS an excellent idea. We are in 
complete sympathy with the fact that there are some problems 
connected with doing so. 


Mr. Cooke: So that justifies the ripping up of contracts. 


Mr. Carnegie: You know how the old expression goes: I do 
not know how to make an omelette without breaking eggs. I am not 
atttempting to be facetious. This is not perfect legislation. On 
the other hand, I do not know that I have seen a piece of perfect 
legislation coming out of this House. I have seen some good ones 
and I have seen some bad ones. 


Interjection: For 40 years. 


Mr. Carnegie: I find that particular aspect repugnant. 
On the other hand, I do not know how else you would deal with this 
situation. I do not know how else you would, on an overall basis, 
play fair with all of those employees without doing something of 
that nature because you would have one group that was exempted 
again. Other people would not be given the opportunity unless all 
of your contracts, every single one of them, came on the same day. 
That is not the case. There is no other way that I can see to 
bring in a control because you would always be on a catch-up basis. 


No, I am not happy with it. No, I do not approve of breaking 
contracts, but I also do not know how you legislate without making 
an exception in a case where you have staggered contracts, not 
without giving someone some terrific advantage over someone else. 
The basic reason we are in favour of the principle of this bill is 
that essentially it shows that we, being the people in Ontario, 
are not attempting to give an advantage to one group over another 
group. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
I believe that ends the questions. 


Before we hear from the next group, gentlemen, may I point 
out that we nave five groups and less than two hours left. The 
last group is from Grey county. The others are from Metro Toronto. 
Does anyone wish to make any suggestions, except to carry on 
exactly as we are, attempting to be fast? 


Mr. Epp: If you are suggesting that we should hear the 
group from Grey county if they are available-- 


Mr. Chairman: I am not suggesting anything. 


Mr. Epp: If you are suggesting that we suggest 
something, or if you are thinking out loud, I would be glad to 
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make that motion, provided they are ready to make their 
presentation, as they have a greater distance to travel, unless it 
is going to cause consternation in the committee and among the 
delegations. I think we have done that in the past. Talking about 
precedents earlier, there is one for that. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just ask you to remember the Grey 
county group, please, as the time goes by. It would be a shame to 
ask them to come back tomorrow afternoon from that distance. 


Shall we call on the second delegation, the Canadian Union 
of Educational Workers, Messrs. Moloney and Kulchyski? Could you 
identify yourselves? 


Mr. Moloney: I am Kevin Moloney, president of the 
Canadian Union of Educational Workers. Here is Peter Kulchyski, 
the treasurer of our organization. We are a union of teaching 
assistants and part-time faculty in Ontario, and we have about 
5,000 members at post-secondary educational institutions, all 
affected by the wage controls. 


Moe Chaiarmanes Gentlemen, this sis»sexhibit 12. 


Mr. Moloney: In the envelope you will find a copy of our 
SubmMESSTON,SWhiCh vis Bin gtwopparts .eYouliwibhiy finda) .copys ofa 
letter we sent out to MPPs, which contains additional information. 
There is also an article from a newspaper with additional 
information and a copy of an advertisement about a forum, one of a 
series of forums we are putting on opposing wage controls. 


We are going to start the submission with Peter Kulchyski 
presenting the impact Bill 179 will have upon our members in CUEW. 


Mr. Kuilchyski:-I£f you will look at the second part on 
how controls may affect CUEW, on the double-spaced piece of paper, 
I shall simply go through it. 


The proposed legislation on wage controls may have a number 
of grave, if not disastrous, results on our membership. Many of 
these have to do with the specific nature of our bargaining units 
and the unusual situation they will be in if the legislation is 
implemented. This part of the report will deal briefly with some 
of the implications of the proposed legislation on our union. So 
this is a more specific, although fairly brief report, on how we 
feel we in particular are affected by the legislation. 


The first point is wages. Our members are at the lowest end 
of the wage scale. We get paid between $2,500 and $5,500 per 
appointment. For a full-time graduate student, who by legislation 
is only allowed to work an average of 10 hours per week, this 
amount is often his or her total yearly income. They cannot earn 
more than that amount, which is usually around $5,000 over the 
school year. 


Our part-time employees are allowed to hold more than one at. 
appointment or to work at other jobs, but their position tends to 
be even more tenuous, as with salaries this low they are forced to 
take on enormous work loads to maintain an acceptable standard of 
iving. 
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At York University, in Local 3 of CUEW, of approximately 450 
part-timers, only 45 people have incomes of over $14,000 a year 
and only 10 of those have over $18,000 a year. Thus, whether 
full-time graduate student or part-time employee, CUEW members can 
be seen aS being at the lowest end of the wage scale. That is 
first in our report. We emphasize that we are extremely poorly 
paid people by any standard. 


Further, our members can hardly be seen as a cause of 
inflation. By and large, our locals have seen themselves as lucky 
if they have over the past few years been able to negotiate a 
contract at inflation. For example, at the University of Toronto, 
Local 2 of CUEW, the largest of our locals, has over the past five 
years negotiated for the MA teaching assistants 3.7 per cent in 
19783" 8« Sapert ce ent: Sin 17797 efi exsperyige nia nd eS 60 e961 3 18 ape naeent 
in’ 198iL*.and, db. eeperecentain, L982. 


By and large, across our locals we have usually been just 
under or just around inflation. Some are way under inflation, but 
I think the average is close to inflation. 


4:10 ails 


Givem thevusizeshroft ounw salarteseyin «he bt imsteqplace,m at 
should be clear that Canadian Union of Educational Workers is in 
no way responsible for inflation. Whatever we get paid and even if 
we negotiate a settlement marginally above inflation, we're still 
so poor that we're just Surviving a little bit better. 


Cuttings «backs.onmwour lsalaries#rwiit tint nociwayemhelp cure 
inflation. For our members, already paid so poorly that they can 
barely afford to hang on to their positions, wage controls would 
have an enormously harmful effect. Many of them would very simply 
be forced out of academia. 


I can illustrate the wage part of it graphically by my own 
example. Last year I lived off a full teaching-assistant salary 
which was $4,400 at York. At the end of every month, which was 
when I got paid, I went for two or three days without money, which 
meant at some points going without food, without IgA ye: 
transportation, without anything. 


I was simply broke at the end of the year. If we fall to any 
degree behind inflation, people like me will have to question 
whether or not we can afford to be teaching assistants, whether or 
not we can afford to be graduate students. 


I'll go on to benefits. In the context of very low wages and 
little expectation to improve that situation above inflation, many 
of our locals in the past have stressed nonmonetary issues in 
negotiations. These are very important for our membership, because 
we don't expect to be getting tons and tons of money. These have 
included job security, visa student equity, work loads, sexual 
harassment, class size, safety in the laboratory and other issues 
that involve working conditions and quality of education. 


Though we are unclear as to how the legislation would affect 
our ability to negotiate around these issues, it is certain -that 
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any undermining of our right to strike or negotiating leverage 
would leave us powerless to negotiate in a meaningful fashion. 


Our union sees itself as having an important role in voicing 
its opinions and advocating a certain perspective on the nature 
and direction of post-secondary education. We see ourselves as an 
integral part of the university and college communities. By taking 
away our right to collective bargaining, the proposed legislation 
would leave us powerless to continue to play that role. 


It has been argued by some, and I want to emphasize this 
because I've been hearing this today and I've been reading a lot 
about it, that public sector employees should not oppose the 
begaslationimon<sthem basis®.ofie their’: comparative: job® security 
vis-a-vis the private sector. In this argument public sector 
employees would trade off high wages for job security. 


In CUEW the most our members have is very limited job 
security. Full-time graduate students, at the most will get a 
Status that give them some priority for a certain kind of position 
for a limited number of years that always ends. It's never enough. 
Part-time employees at most get an edge over each other in the 
early scramble for positions. 


In the university and college context of annual enrolment 
variations, CUEW employees serve as the buffer zone group who 
teach in whatever jobs are available and compete with each other 
to get those jobs. We have no guarantee of year-to-year work. 


The proposed legislation would imply that we trade off an 
even lower Salary than we already have for nothing. We don't have 
job security, basically. We have very little of it. We're not 
trading off for anything. We have nothing. We would make that case 
for the public sector in general. 


Finally, with regard to benefits and nonmonetary issues, one 
Generate Dodnth lS mwoLrkn Hoting. bythe: nature ‘of much ‘of “our 
membership, the fact that they are graduate students, our union 
has a high rate of turnover. We get a lot of different people on a 
year-to-year basis. We get a relatively high percentage of new 
members every year. 


It is thus important that we negotiate meaningfully on an 
annual basis in order for all our members to have a democratic 
role in deciding what kind of working conditions they will be 
employed in. 


We take that very seriously and we take seriously the fact 
that members should have an input into negotiating what kind of 
conditions they'll work under. Any legislation that rolls over a 
past contract will mean that a bulk of our members will have no 
role "ard rio. Oopportunrry “to nave a swore s Ine lntluencing the 
conditions they will work under through collective bargaining. 


This legislation makes it almost imposSible. for: -usritolitbe:(a 
democratic union. We have a lot of trouble being able to have our 
membership come and vote over what kind of conditions we want to 
advocate they work under. 
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The third part is some specific cases. Two of our locals are 
in current negotiations. Those are Local 4 at Ryerson and Local 6, 
McMaster University. They are negotiating right now. In both cases 
they have made agreements with management over certain issues 
while other issues remain unresolved. 


For example, Local 6 at McMaster nas negotiated health and 
safety provisions paralleling the provincial government's 
legislation which, unfortunately, neglected to include us. They've 
just managed to negotiate some health and safety provisions which, 
if the legislation is passed on wage controls, basically they 
won't get. We see the legislation in our context as being rollback 
legislation, taking away what we've already won to some degree. 


Obviously our members cannot afford rollbacks of any nature. 
We're already very marginal. We can't afford to lose anything of 
what we've already won. 


In. conclusion; ony they Speciz icse Ob Nowelities: Lequslacton 
affects the Canadian Union of Educational Workers, for these 
reasons and others we at CUEW must strongly oppose the proposed 
legislation on wage controls. We cannot see the legislation as 
having anything other than a totally destructive and disastrous 
effect on our membership. 


Limiting the increase on our already extremely low salaries 
would put our very survival in question. Blocking our 
effectiveness to bargain over nonmonetary issues that deeply 
concern our role in the university and college communities places 
our being aS a union in question. We cannot see how placing 
controls over our wages would in any way significantly bring 
inflation down. 


Mr. Moloney: I have something to say about our general 
stand on Bill 179. Our stand is quite simple: complete and 
determined opposition to the bill. 


We oppose the bill on a number of grounds relating both to 
its« attacks: «upon, trade -unlronm raghtsiwand.<toiitsi > analysisyuand 
proposed solutions of the current economic depression. We cannot 
and will not tolerate such efforts to undermine the rights of 
working people and of trade unions in Ontario. 


Bill 179 seeks to take away basic rights which have been 
secured through the efforts and sacrifices of generations of 
Ontarian workers, rights which were sought because they offered 
some basic protection from unfair or uncaring employers. 


The right to bargain collectively has been established by 
law in Ontario since the Trade Union Act of 1872 and the subsequent 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. At this point courts could no longer 
rule, as they had previously, that "a combination of workmen to 
affect conditions of work was a conspiracy at common law." 


Through the evolution of protective legislation, trade 
unions were gradually freed from the barriers of various 
repressive legislation and allowed to operate if the workers were 
able to form such unions at the work place. 
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Unionism, the recognition of unions as a bargaining agency 
of workers, negotiations and agreements were all possible without 
being a violation of any law. 


This was the gain of the late 19th and early 20th century 
for working people. They were permitted to bargain as a group 
collectively. Bill 179 apparently seeks to turn back the clock on 
these developments and to transform the process of collective 
bargaining into the more humble and shameful one of collective 
begging. 


By this bill all meaningful collective bargaining over terms 
and conditions of employment is to be removed by extending 
existing compensation plans. No longer would employers have to 
bargain in good faith. No longer would both parties be required to 
seriously and conscientiously discuss bargaining proposals, no 
longer will there be access to procedures of conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration to settle disputed issues. 


Problems that workers face in their working environment, be 
it health and safety hazards, sexual harassment, discrimination, 
workloads or whatever, not yet covered in their collective 
agreements will apparently have to be endured unless and until the 
employer condescends to bargain. Even then, with the last resort 
pressure tactic of a strike threat removed, with any job action 
being decreed as illegal, such bargaining will become a hollow 
facade. 


The right to strike has been and remains a fundamental right 
of working people. When faced with an intransigent employer over 
important bargaining issues workers have retained the basic right 
to withdraw their labour from that employer in an effort to secure 
a just settlement. 


Working people have little enough economic power to shape 
the form and recompense of their working life and so the right to 
wrthdrawacetheired labour (iis! fundamental: i Thisaezrightyg .wasy,<also 
grudgingly secured during the 19th century through the organized 
efforts of the Canadian labour movement. 


It was in 1877 that the registered unions could utilise 
their right to “strike without being® guilty of the crime of breach 
of contract of service. One hundred years later Bill 179 declares 
enact sy thei trigh tvto ostraike ewili¥ not Longer? ‘exis tecfor spubbreasector 
workers. Once more working people will be threatened with 
imprisonment if they withhold their labour from their employer. 


It is obvious to us as trade unionists that no one wants or 
likes to go on strike. The impact of strikes on workers and their 
families can be crippling and the loss of income and associated 
hardships can be a heavy and durable burden. 


The strike weapon, however, remains a vital tactic as a form 
of pressure in the la resort to protect working conditions and 
living standards. Eee adel a right which we as a trade union 
cannot allow to be taken away from us. 


The irony of a government espousing the rights of workers in 
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Poland to bargain collectively and to strike, and we also support 
their rights, and yet stripping its own workers of those very same 
rights is almost too much to comprehend. 


Furthermore, this government, through Bill 179, seeks to 
roll back agreements fairly and legally reached between unions and 
employers. A number of our brothers and sisters in other unions 
whose contracts expire after September 30, 1983, will have those 
contracts rolled back on the anniversary of those effective dates. 


In our union two locals are in the midst of bargaining and 
have reached agreement on a number of important issues. It seems 
that these two will be cancelled. 


The objections of the Canadian Union of Educational Workers 
to Bill 179 are many, but the focal point of our opposition has to 
be the balls attack omytbadercunion nights. We willls«maintain..a 
determined and unswerving defence of the right to bargain 
collectively and of the right to strike. 


We cannot accept the crude and distorted economic analysis 
purveyed by the architects of Bill 179 and utilized by them as an 
excuse for a frontal attack upon public sector trade unions. This 
analysis in its simple form runs as follows: 


Public sector workers have used their bargaining power to 
gain improvements in salaries, benefits and working conditions 
which have acted aS a stimulus for a wage-price inflationary 
spiral. The soaring economic gains of these workers, 
feather-bedded on a base of complete job security, have been 
Sharply out of line with any standard of fair. -increase® and 
therefore in order to curb inflation public sector workers must 
themselves be curbed. The whole community is suffering from the 
current economic crisis and public sector workers must do their 
bit to exercise restraint. 


As an escape from economic reality, this form of analysis 
can scarcely be equalled. It is nonsense, both empirically and 
theoretically. At best it's cynical scapegoating. At worst it's a 
crude effort to ensure that the cost of the present economic 
depression is paid for by working people aiming to redistribute 
income and wealth from public sector workers back into the hands 
of "they government’) Ley (ini rrurnyawilis ccontmibu te; ert esvo.4 privake 
sector enterprises in their efforts to boost profits and stimulate 
the process of corporate investment. The rationale for Bill 179 
constitutes economic theory in its most blatant ideological form. 


We are. sure other public’ sector unions -will furnish more 
complete evidence concerning the history of wage and benefit 
settlements in the public sector over the past few years. We can 
do no more than repeat some commonly known statistics. Research 
undertaken by the Ontario Public Service Employees Union, "Axed, 
Taxed and Angry; The MacEachenomics of Wage Controls," OPSEU, July 
1982, establishes that the average wage and salary earnings of 
employees in Canada and Ontario has not kept pace with inflation 
over the last “six years? -Furtherylepublic sectors garnings during 
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this period were less than the average earnings for the private 
sector in Canada and Ontario. In fact, the gap between earnings in 
the private and public sector has increased over the last five 
years. 


Increases won in collective bargaining show the same 
mrsparrties. In Ontario7eirt1s - only “in the “Last-®one--and amhalf 
years that public sector increases have been ahead of the private 
sector. If one surveys the economic disaster areas of Sudbury, 
Hamilton, Brantford, Windsor’ and™ the. like,” tt 4s" 6bviows the 
devastating impact of layoffs, unemployment and cutbacks have 
scythed through the private sector increases. It is not a case of 
public sector workers somehow managing to secure unfair or 
irresponsible gains. 


The position of our own members give further lie to the 
economic, .my, ths at. theptback-of Bill 179" which point the” Einger--at 
prosperous and greedy job-secure public sector workers. Our 
members have little or no job security. They do not know from one 
year to the next whether they will have a job or how many hours 
they will be able to work. Our own members know that their real 
income has on average fallen consistently over the past five years 
while tuition fees and other educational costs have soared. Their 
aspirations are not for their holiday home or for their second 
Bar ype out. rather) to “pay” the “rent next month, ‘to ‘clothe: their 
children, to have enough money to pay their food bills. 


Bill 179 seems to constitute nothing more than a crude piece 
Of political opportunism, “designed to ‘bludgeon “unions and 
scapegoat public sector employees. The tragedy is that it will do 
nociing to’ =combat-*the’ ‘economic crisis: which has '.-such: dire 
consequences for our members and for so many other workers, 
farmers and small business people in Ontario. 


We are not blind to the fact of economic depression in 
Ontario. It is our ‘members who suffer the brunt’ of ©it.') Working 
people are faced with layoffs, redundancies, unemployment, wage 
euts~ and roltipacks;, "all “chis’ on=a’ backdrop*’-of “Insane “interest 
rates and spiralling inflation. We want and need a solution to the 
crisis. But given the sham of economic analysis backing Bill 179, 
what can we say about its proffered economic policies? 


A couple of simple questions come to mind. If we, along with 
other public sector workers, are subjected to further enforced 
Puts ih our real income, we have to.ask, "Who is going to buy the 
Cars, the fridges, the ‘shoes, “the clothing, the agricultural 
produce and the services provided by workers in private industry?" 
It seems likely that those who constructed and support Bill 179 
have high incomes and private wealth. The majority of those on 
this committee probably spend the equivalent of our annual salary 
On their entertainment budget alone, but will this be enough to 
take up the slack of consumer demand? 


. Cuts in real wages in the 1930s did little to stimulate the 
SG To take a contemporary example, the consistent drop in 
real wages over the last 10 years in England has done little to 
improve an economy where inflation and unemployment continue to be 
Bne- only growth areas. If. inflation is really the target of Bill 
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179, where are the controls on food prices, rents, fuel, clothing, 
housing and so on? Even public agencies in Ontario are merely to 
have their price increases reviewed by the proudly named Inflation 
Restraint Board. 


Recommendations from the board will remain just that unless 
the government decides otherwise. One might also ask _ how 
imprisoning low-income workers in a trap of poverty is going to 
aid economic recovery. Low-income workerS--and virtually all our 
members fall into this category--will suffer enormously from this 
pills 


The exception to the five per cent rule “intended to help 
public sector employees with lower incomes" allows a discretionary 
amount-,of up...to . $1,000... but... the ~discretion= 2S Clue iD acum e 
employer. With no bargaining power left to the employee, it would 
seem that such increases would be few and far between. Formalizing 
the structures that entrap low-paid workers will also perpetuate 
the existing structures of inequality which continue to exploit 
women workers and other groupings subject to discriminatory 
treatment. 


It would seem to us that two separate and substantial 
targets exist which an attack upon the present depression must 
Single out: Unemployment and inflation. As we have pointed out, 
Bill 179 does nothing in substance to attack inflation. It does 
not set out to create one single job. 


Given that over 300,000 workers in Ontario have lost their 
jobs in the past year and that the figure for Canada is 750,000, 
it would seem that a campaign at creating employment rather than 
assaulting trade union rights is called for. Even if Bill 179 were 
to, tackle inflation, and .this .we denveascit. dOESenol fOLLOW se Nata 
reduction in. inflation, .ratese vwull «deads) tOsssan eoresceuuer. 
unemployment. Recent figures from the federal government would 
seem to illustrate this. 


Further, the impact w.0f Biel) . 149 ce widllos contanue the 
devastation of post-secondary education in Ontario. As workers in 
this sector, we are convinced that a healthy education system is 
vital to the continued economic growth and prosperity of this 
province. Yet the provincial government seems content to further 
strip post-secondary education of its required funding and to 
attack the existence of graduate education. 


The bulk of our members are graduate students, required by 
law to work no more than 10 hours a week. Their salaries are 
already well below any Canadian poverty level and yet they are 
expected..to take, .further) cuts osm their standard _of -living-—-an 
absolute impossibility. See the budget attached to the letter; 
this is a budget constructed by the Ontario Graduates Association 
of a typical graduate student's budget. You will see how much 
leeway we have to take further cuts in our wages. 


Many graduate. .students, will be ..forced. to leave their 
programs, others will take under-the-counter employment elsewhere. 
The impact upon the level of accessibility to post-secondary 
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education will -be horrifying. In the future, only the rich. will” be 
able to attend university. 


Our conclusions are pretty Simple as well. Bill 179 is a 
blatant piece of reactionary legislation designed to attempt to 
scapegoat public sector employees for the current depression and 
to seize the .political opportunity for a-frontal. assault upon the 
pagGhtew Ofar WOrKEES Sang. edacisruntonsss tilteewillw dom snoth ings.-to 
stimulate the economy in Ontario; rather, it will perpetuate the 
problems of savage unemployment and will worsen the position of 
low paid workers and constitute a further assault upon 
post-secondary education. 


Any escape from the current crisis will have to be one in 
which all sectors of the community in Ontario join together to 
tackle unemployment and inflation. Bill 179 will militate directly 
against any such possibility; the entire trade union movement of 
Oncaérilonwitl. Eights thisesbill until “ft dies. °'The. «arena has * been 
opened for a full-scale confrontation between the government and 
the labour movement; no solution to the crisis can be envisioned 
an this Kind of climate. 


The Canadian Union of Educational Workers will continue to 
Fight mens “piece jor »zlLegislationa to }the ‘best-of "Our Sability, 
alongside our fellow workers in Ontario. 


Mr. Cooke: I just have one question. What has happened 
to your membership, or the number of teaching assistants over the 
last number of years, with the cutbacks at universities? You might 
BavGmuseaytiac. Gtacistrc put. L-am<not sure;*"i could  not..pick it 
out when I was looking through the brief. 


Mr. Moloney: ime varies from local to LOC : for 
instance, at the bargaining unit at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education our membership has been cut in half by 
layoffs in a number of researches. 


Mr. Cooke: Where is this? 


Mr ‘Moloney? WOTSEYaelts siskethe:.sameyoalloenaround..iIf., ;they 
are not cutting back on jobs, they are cutting those jobs in half. 
We can work 10 hours a week; half of our members get jobs at five 
hours a week or two and a half hours a week to try to live on for 
a year. 


Mr. Cooke: So you have no guaranteed jobs, or 
membership, because of the cutbacks that have now existed for well 
over a decade in colleges and universities in our province. 


Mr. Moloney: We have a certain amount of job security in 
Poamnesioinrour BlocaLs, bute that j.ob-isecurity. is onlywtrom+yeattrto 
year. We have no definite guarantee of job security or the number 
of hours we may work. In some of our locals you can work 10 hours 
one year, five hours the next year, eight hours the next year. 


Mr. Cooke: Has there been any kind of feedback from 
universities that they may not even be able to meet five or nine 
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per cent if the restraint program really impacts hard on transfers 
to colleges and universities? 


Mr. Moloney: Ifam not suanepe if791SqURyfOo the, universities 
themselves to decide. We know that if wage controls are imposed on 
Our members especially in the departments where scholarships are 
not available, which tends to be in the arts and social sciences, 
hardly any of them will be graduate students any more. There will 
not be graduate students in the arts and social sciences in 
Ontario with this wage control bill. Unless the departments have 
graduate students, they cannot get funding and there will be no 
more graduate students at this rate. 


Mr. Cooke: Of course, we know on the other side too, as 
far as Student aid goes, that all of your members would not be 
able to take advantage of the Ontario student grant program. Even 
for student loans, the amendments, in terms of the components for 
costs for students, have not been upgraded to come anywhere close 
to inflation over the last number of years. 


Mr. Moloney: That is Correct. Our members are not 
eligible for student grants. 


Mr. Renwick: I admire the restraint of your language and 
I would certainly like to associate myself with your conclusion 
that Bill <l79 pishia® “blatant* precelSomt reactionaryiclegislatgon 
designed to attempt to scapegoat public sector workers for the 
Current depression and to seize the political opportunity for a 
frontal assault upon the rights of workers and trade unions." 


4* 3 0 ope R. 


Mr. Elston: I was just wondering if you might comment on 
your feeling towards our prime problem right now in Ontario. Can 
you pinpoint that problem at all for us, in the opinion of your-- 


Mr. Moloney: Unemployment is the main problem in Ontario 
right now. 


Mr. Elston: Unemployment. Does it have anything to do at 
all with) inflation) in your) opinion? 


Mr. Moloney: The relationship between inflation and 
unemployment is a very complex one. There is not a simple cause or 
relationship between the two. As you can see in Canada as a whole, 
and in England, where wages themselves fall, inflation is rising 
and unemployment is rising. 


Mr. “Elston: (Ilsththerneitmny) connectiomfaean yourlkiopanions 
between government spending, for instance, in the broader sense, 
and this inflation we are into now? 


Mr. Moloney: If one sees government spending on job 
creation, we would think that might help solve some of the crisis 
of unemployment in the province, but government spending in order 
to prop up corporations, who merely extract that for increased 
profits, would not seem to do much to aid economic recovery in the 
province. 


4g 


Mr. Histon: is) cherve= “any “reactton- © tas thencarze iMof 
a ee . 
government deficits at this point in time? 


Mr. Kulchyski: }-From? our “perspective, we see®..the ecrisis 
as not, the current economic problems as not, being some present 
statistic; current unemployment, current inflation, we see that as 
simply evidence of a much more grave and serious problem of the 
economy generally which has been occurring over the past--you 
would have to go back to the history since the war years and it 
also has to do with, we would say, the irresponsibility of the 
present federal and provincial governments in }splanning .the 
Canadian economy. 


Mr.P4beston wPwoulkd: tthat Dhave vany rretlectionseatwakl on ,the 
growth in both of those government sectors, to a limited extent, I 
suppose, through to some municipal governments as well in the size 
of the deficits that have to be financed by the taxpayers? Would 
you recognize any connection there at all? 


Mr. skulchyski: “It “depends -*on-whichletaxpayers Ayouysiare 
saying should pay for the deficit, who should be taxed and how 
much certain sectors of the economy should be taxed. 


Mr. Elston: As people who are at the end of the line, so 
to speak--I presume you look at yourselves at that area--you 
already know now, from what happened last year and what is 
happening this year without restraints at all, that there are 
fewer dollars now at the university and college level to deal with 
employment possibilities. 


Can you give us some idea of how many positions have been 
affected--last year, for instance--where you are currently 
employed? 


Mr peKUuLeCnyskiite At ethésapresent time, We mare? ‘tryangreito 
gather statistics by locals (inaudible) past few years. 


Mr. Elston:What about in your own? 


Mr. Kulchyskis In my own local, with 1,000 people, we 
are trying to determine by university--people, because of the 
cutbacks, are going to different universities and some locals are 
going up. But people are getting-- 


Mra Bletonwesowl Gis istartingrtombe cal bittlenmmigrant? 


Mr. Moloney: What is happening is that students, people 
meavyingeirirotioerschools,— navem no © 3obs*s:c0m go== torso + Sthey= gos to 
Bniversity  ninstead.wiSo» in somesscases/«-that.,:offers : more © job 
opportunities for our members because they need more teaching 
assistants, because they are a cheap form of labour to teach 
university students. 


On the other hand, the cutbacks are happening. For US),= “En 
some of our locals we are being cut back in numbers and in other 
locals we have been cut back in our work load is being increased. 


Mn. Boilsten: In terms of hours? 
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Mr. Moloney: The hours remain the same--the amount of 
work we nave to do. 


The class size has been increased enormously over the last 
five years. We have more people to teach. We have more preparation 
work@to ldo, 


Mr. Elston: Would you provide us with information? Can 
you assemble it within the week? 


Mr. Kulchyski: We could attempt to assemble this 
information. 


Mr. Elston: At least your own local, for instance, would 
have some information on the cutbacks in terms of opportunities. 


Mrs MoloneyseSure.) Tt)1s hard: to egauge because,orten 
what happens is that they employ undergraduates to do teaching 
assistance instead and that means they can pay them half the rate 
that they can pay a graduate student. 


Those kinds of things happen. It happens that people are 
overworked more. It happens that people have their hours cut and 
are expected to do the same amount of work in those hours in which 
they were to do before. 


Mr. Elston: In your union, is there a greater effect 
with respect to female teaching assistants than there is with 
respect to male teaching assistants as a result of this bill? 


Mr. Kulchyski: In terms of the part-timers' situation, 
part-time teachers at university tend to be female graduate 
students who have graduated and since they are not hiring tenure 
(inaudable) any more a lot of them are part-timers because it is a 
male-dominated field. 


Mr. Elston: In your union, among the people who belong 
to your association, is there a differentiation between male and 
female? 


Mr. Moloney: Not in pay rates./The impact of this on 
access to universities as it stands now, the number of women 
graduate students going to university, iS not in proportion to 
their percentage of the total population. It is the same for a 
number of other groups that do not have the same access to 
education. 


Mr. Elston: That is a reflection of problems other than 
Ba bive79 5 


Mr. MolonevGs Surat “bug sbilgey 9 us anol gGimg to.aid 
that. It is going to restrict access to university .youscannotado 
to university unless you have money to see your way through 
university. If the only money you can get is as a teaching 
assistant, because you are only allowed to work 10 hours a week, 
that money is not enough to live on, unless you have rich parents 
who are MPPs, and you cannot go to university basically. 


Sek 


Mr. Elston: What would you perceive the effect on your 
Situation without controls, bearing in mind as representatives of 
your union the limitation of funds that are being sent out to 
universities now? 


Mr. Moloney: The effect on our situation without 
COnLEro Sc 


Mr SeikstomarcYes.. 


Mr. Moloney: At least without controls we would have the 
right to bargain around our working conditions. We are not covered 
by health and safety where we work. We are trying to bargain it 
into our contracts, so basic things like trying to bargain about 
how we work at university is important to us. 


Mr. Elston: Do I understand you would probably rather 
see this bill completely withdrawn? 


Mr. Moloney: We have total opposition to the bill. 


Mr. Elston: Can I ask you a hypothetical question? If 
you choose not to answer, that is fine. I am wondering if there 
were a provision placed into this bill which provided bargaining 
with respect to those issues Surrounding occupational health and 
safety issues and issues such as that in terms of working 
conditions, class-rooms and things like that, in your opinion, 
would that be of assistance to your general membership? 


MuiarMoloney :siryingntocamend this bill is like trying to 
improve the black death or something. It is impossible, you cannot 
do it. It is a terrible piece of legislation and we will not 
countenance any talk about trying to amend the bill to make it 
passable or acceptible to our members. 


Mr. Elston: Is it not reasonable to anticipate in terms 
of the numbers situation that this legislation will probably go 
through? 


Mr. Moloney: Well, certainly it seems to be going 
through with the support of the Liberal Party. 


Mr. Elston: But in terms of amendments that we are 
trying to make, there are certain things that we see as probably 
going some way to providing-- 


Mr. Moloney: When any group can support a bill, the 
essential thrust of which is to smash trade unions in Ontario, to 
try to amend that bill to make it a little bit nicer is absurd. 
You cannot salvage your conscience by doing that, by helping a few 
Broups .withinethe, public sector.unions. Lfi.you do not like the 
Pili, opposeathe bildl..Do.notatry .tosask us jtoemake 1C easier for 
vou to do 5so. 


Macekbistons Luamnot asking .you.to help us do anything, 
but what I am trying to do is see whether there are some things 
that can be done. 
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Mr. Moloney: If you want to try to salvage your 
conscience by finding a few things which might improve what 
happens to our members, then it is up to you to decide. We do not 
want to talk.about. it. =We oppose’ the bill in’all its’ forms. 


Mr. Kulchyski: And will continue to because our members 
are simply opposed to legislation which is against the trade union 
movement. 


I have just got some statistics from the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education if you would be interested. Over the last 
three years the amount of employees they have had has halved. In 
1980-81. they, had 350s; in losleo2 0 2207 enue Looe oe CllLiney eal, 
154, while over those years they have progressively been allowed 
to work a greater minimum amount of hours per week. 


Mr. Moloney: That is after Mr. Carnegie saying that our 
public sector workers have great job security. We are public 
sector workers. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
That completes the questioning. May we have the next group? There 
are six groups, the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation, 
representatives from districts 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 51. I am not 
sure how many people are here, with those groups certainly more 
than one. 


4340. Os Ws 


Mr. Epp: Mr. Chairman, you pointed out earlier that we 
have a number of groups and that one is from the Grey County Board 
of Education. It is probably the only group that has to travel 
some distance. I was wondering whether it would be in order, if 
everyone was available, to hear them next, rather than to hear 
them late and then have them travel back. 


Mr. Chairman: Are the Grey county people here? Yes, they 
are. Is it the wish of the committee that we go out of order and 
take the Grey county group next, after the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers' Federation group? It appears to be the consensus. 
it wiltsbe~in- that. order. 


Would you identify yourselves please? 


Mr. Clarke: Mr. Chairman, I am David Clarke, president 
of district 15, OSSTF. On my immediate left is Marlene Miller, 
president of district 14. On my far left is Jim Gannett, president 
Ofi district 12 Vptobicoke, 


I would like to offer regrets from president Sue Borowski of 
North York, president Andy Andoniadis of Scarborough and president 
Jeremy Richardson from district 51, Bast York. Although all’ six 
presidents have approved the brief, three were unable to be in 
front of the committee today. 


This is a written statement I am presenting to the committee. 
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Mr. Chairman: Committee members might note it as exhibit 
eS 


Mr. Clarke: We are in the process of putting together 
our brief. It should reach the clerk of the committee by Friday. 


We represent approximately 8,650 secondary school teachers 
who work for the Etobicoke, North York, York, Toronto, Scarborough 
and East York Boards of Education. Our members comprise about 25 
per cent of the membership of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers' Federation. We are part of the 62.2 per cent of the 
OSSTF membership which to date does not have collective agreements. 


We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. We wish 
to explain the anger and the indignation which is deeply felt by 
Metro's teachers and which was caused by Bill 179, the Inflation 
Restraint Act, 1982. This bill gives immense power to the cabinet 
and makes null and void the collective bargaining procedures which 
have been taking place under the School Boards and Teachers 
Collective Negotiations Act, Bill 100. 


Under Bill 179, school boards will have the power to refuse 
to discuss programs and staffing with their teachers. The right to 
free collective bargaining is a hard-won fundamental right, which 
is as fundamental as the individual and collective rights which 
are enshrined in the Canadian Constitution. 


Demands for wage restraints in the public sector have been 
Supported by the claim that high settlements in the public sector 
are leading other settlements in Canada to dangerously high 
inflationary levels. In his statement to the Legislature on 
September 21, 1982, Premier Davis said that one objective of the 
bill is to “reduce inflationary expectations." However, when one 
compares public sector increases with private sector increases, 
including those with cost-of-living clauses, the pattern clearly 
Shows that private sector increases have been greater. 


Pfeoune socePitlipeomMrch, GQlreccor Of, tie Liscal poLicy 
division in the federal government Department of Finance, stated: 
"The public sector has in fact shown a fair measure of restraint 
relative to the private sector since 1978." More specifically in 
the area of education, this is further explained in an analysis of 
"School Board Salary Settlements in the Context of Public and 
Private Wage Change," prepared by Professor D. A. L. Auld of the 
department of economics, University of Guelph. In his presentation 
to the Ontario Public School Trustees Association on June 5, 1982, 
Professor Auld concluded that: 


1. Wage increases in the school board division of the public 
sector have fallen short of wage gains in the Ontario private 
Sector. 


2. School board settlements in Ontario lag behind those in 
the rest of Canada. 
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3. In every quarter since 1978 the rate of increase in wages 
in the school board sector has fallen behind the rate of 
inflation, indicating a cumulative decline in average real wages 
over the 1978-81 period of more than seven per cent. 


Furthermore, Professor Auld found that over the past two 
decades there has been little fluctuation in the position of 
Salaries of secondary school teachers relative to those in other 
occupations. A synopsis of the Auld report is appended. 


The contention that job security of teachers relative to 
that in the private sector is an adequate tradeoff for wage 
restraints is very difficult to support. For the next two years, 
student enrolment in Metropolitan Toronto is projected to decrease 
by eight to ten per cent. The attrition rate of teachers due to 
retirements, resignations, etc., will probably be between 1.5 and 
two per cent. Thus, by June 1984, there may be between 50 and 100 
fewer teaching positions. When teachers learn of the long-term 
pension penalties caused by the five per cent year, it is likely 
that attrition rates will decrease. This in turn will cause more 
teacher surpluses. I will describe these pension penalties later. 


There are bound to be severe difficulties at the end of the 
two-year term of the proposed legislation. The give and take of 
collective bargaining has resulted in a reasonable relationship 
between levels of teacher compensation across Ontario, but the 
bill would cause teachers in neighbouring areas to receive 
Significantly different amounts of compensation by the end of the 
two-year term. 


Uncertainties with regard to gratuity and pension payments 
will contribute further to the confusion and discontent. Bill 179 
will cause considerable inequities in salary payments which are 
unfair and arbitrary. For example, a Toronto teacher, at the 
maximum of category 4--the equivalent of four years of university 
plus one year of teacher training--would receive $3,069 less than 
a Peel County Board of Education teacher and $2,548 less than a 
York County Board of Education teacher over the next two years. 


This will occur only because the Peel and York county boards 
settled before the September 21 deadline contained in the bill. 
Teachers who retire in June 1983 or June 1984 will suffer 
long-term and unfair penalties because of Bill 179. For example, a 
Toronto teacher retiring in June 1984 who is at the maximum of our 
category 4 salary grid will receive about $12,000 less, aggregated 
over a 10-year period, than colleagues who teach in Peel county. 
The exact amount depends upon annual inflation rates and on the 
amount of compensation negotiated within the 1982-83 year. 
Assuming the teacher retired at age 58, according to the latest 
mortality statistics, this unjust penalty would continue for 24 
years. 


Bill T79 wilbimake itevery ddifficult for poards £6 meet 
their legal obligations for the needs of special students. Bill 82 
has amended the Education Act so that boards are required to 
provide special education programs for special students. These 
special programs required additional staffing, and staffing levels 
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are a matter of negotiation between boards of education and 
teachers. Boards are already suffering because of inadequate 
Ministry of Education funding, and now Bill 179 severely impairs 
the teachers' efforts to negotiate staff for these special 
programs. 


The government seems to be speaking in terms of moral 
principles, but acting according to the principles of power 
politics and expediency. We will include more details about the 
staffing problems in our final brief to the committee. Bill 82 
should not be perceived as a political stunt to gain the 
popularity of voters. 


The injustices and the inequities produced by Bill 179 are 
amplified in teachers' minds when they realize the bill is not 
part of an overall plan of economic policy and that it is aimed at 
the removal of their civil rights. Premier Davis has claimed that 
Bill 179 is only part of a series of measures necessary "to 
achieve real and sustained economic growth." 
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We have yet to see such meaSures. Wages are controlled but 
prices are monitored. It is abundantly clear that the government 
has felt the need to show itself to be in charge and to do 
something. To help create this perception, teachers and other 
public servants are being blamed and punished for the economic 
recession. Teachers know that their wage gains have fallen short 
of wage gains in the private sector. To reiterate the Auld report, 
school board settlements in Ontario lag behind those in the rest 
of Canada, and in every quarter since 1978 the rate of increase in 
their salaries has fallen below the rate of inflation. 


Thus, long-term effects on education in Metro will include 
serious deterioration of the teachers' sense of commitment to 
their profession. Teachers have been singled out for unjust 
treatment, which has no valid social or economic basis. Also, 
there is the implication that teachers are incapable of bargaining 
in good faith and recognising and respecting economic realities. 


It has always been Ontario Secondary Schools Teachers' 
Federation policy to encourage teachers' participation in 
education above and beyond the classroom. Bill 179 seems to be 
based on the assumption that teachers are irresponsible, 
unprofessional and greedy. This accusation will not help the 
education system. 


Anthropologists tell us that societies at a more rudimentary 
stage of development than that we thought was present in Ontario 
had customs to appease the gods and change the course of their 
destiny. In fact, the use of a goat in primitive societies gave 
rise to the concept of using a scapegoat to blame for various 
calamitous events. We urge you not to repeat this misguided custom 
and to withdraw the bill. 

Nex. 
“~The alienation and resentment which result from this 
pernicious, unjust and misguided piece of legislation and the 
long-term negative effects it will have on our education system 
must surely convince you to do everything in your power to defeat 
et’. 
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Mr. Chairman: Thank you for a very clear speech. 
Mr. Epp: Mr. Clarke, I need a few clarifications. 


On page 4 you are speaking about how much teachers are going 
to lose in one county as opposed to another jurisdiction. Can you 
tell me what they would be getting if they were in category 4 with 
four years of university plus their teacher training? Let's say 
the maximum in their incremental basis, when we are talking about 
where most teachers would be these days. 


Mr. Clarke: To attain maximum requires 10 years' 
teaching experience plus the five years of professional training. 
In .Torontosd thinkidteds.sdightly, over.$36,000..4a4 vears. Jeamanor 
sure about Peel and York. I would have to work backwards from 
those figures. That is the 1981-82 schedule. Our district is 
unsettled to date. 


Mr. Epp: What is+ the general range of those categories 
these days? 


Mr. Clarke: Minimum category 1 is a three-year degree 
with one year Of teacher training, but with a degree that has no 
specific areas of specialization. Minimum category 1 is $17,000 
and maximum category 4 is $36,700. 


MrieEppse Atyithentop: of) pagensayounarestalkingrabopte nt 
taking 24 years in order to rectify this injustice. How do you 
calculate that? 


Mr. Clarke: That was not the point. 


Mr. Epp: Assuming a teacher retirement age of 58 and 
according to the latest mortality statistics, how do you arrive at 
24 years? 


Mr. Clarke: Pension payments are based on the average of 
your last five years of teaching. If in your last year of 
teaching, instead of getting a 10 per cent raise or a raise that 
has been negotiated, you get a five per cent raise imposed upon 
you, then relative to what you would have got without the bill you 
aggregate a large amount over 10 years. 


The 24 years referred to means that people who retire at age 
58 are supposed to live another 24 years, so they will be paying 
for the effects of the five per cent as long as they receive a 
pension, which is on the average 24 years. 


Mr. Epp: Youi*are<opposedyto Bilkb 1792 Dbigatherm fromuyour 
brief that you are particularly opposed to it because it singles 
out the public service employees and extends it down to school 
boards and municipal employees and so forth. 


Mr. Clarke:,Not only that, it is not part of an overall 
plan. 
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Mr. Epp: If this were part of an overall wage and price 
control plan, with prices being as controlled or restrained as 
wages, would you then have the same kind of difficulty in 
supporting it? As I gather, you are being singled out, and I have 
problems with that too, but if this were of a total plan, would 
Vous = 


Mr. Clarke: If it was part of an overall economic policy 
which would contain policies with regard to interest rates, money 
supply, credit, profit margin, dividends, natural resources 
control, energy control, prices, wages, yes, I would have a lot of 
aifcicultynoppesinghet; 


Mr. Epp: Something in all truth I think we have 
recommended. 


Mr. Clarke: My colleague, President Gannet from district 
12, has a further comment. 


Mr. Gannet: I would just like to respond that really we 
don't have any faith whatsoever that this government or the 
federal government would ever conceive of such a plan which would 
be fair to everyone and which would have the commitment of the 
nation. 


To answer your question, if the governments of this country, 
provincial or federal, would have the trust of the people, then 
this bitl“would not at all ‘be necessary. I.do not: think David 
Meant to suggest that the Liberal platform is what-- 


Mr’. VEpps eNO, Clewasenot trying: torget hinatotendorse/ 1t 
publicly. If he wanted to do it privately, we would not object, 
but I am quite sure that he wouldn't want to do it here in front 
of his colleagues. 

What steps can be taken in this bill to improve it? 

Mr. Clarke: Withdrawal. 


Mr. Epp: Withdrawal. Well, you are not leaving us much 
leeway are you? 


Mr. Clarke: As I said, we cannot support it because it 
is not part of an overall policy; therefore it should be withdrawn. 


Mr. Riddell: Just as a supplementary-- 
Mr. Chairman: No. We did establish yesterday we were not 


going to go to supplementaries because of the time constraint. Are 
yousthrough, *MrsltEppe2 


Mrs Epp: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Good. Mr. Cooke and then Mr. Riddell. 
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Mr. Cooke: I have just one question. You mentioned Bill 
82. The teachers I have talked to in my home town, besides 
objecting to all of the other rather negative aspects of the bill 
and the abrogation of free collective bargaining, and so forth, 
did mention Bill 82 as well. 


I wonder if you could expand on the two aspects, as I see 
it, of how this policy will affect the implementation of Bill 82. 
One is the negotiations for staffing, and also the big question 
mark is transfer payments and whether they will be the kinds of 
supports to implement Bill 82 adequately. 


Mr. Clarke: As you are aware, the funding for Bill 82 is 
still rather fuzzy in some respects. The number of teachers 
required just in the city of Toronto by 1985 is of the order of 
157. This is going to create a problem because even now the number 
of teachers who are being used in special education is far and 
above the number of teachers who should be allocated, according to 
the formula. In other words, we are uSing special education 
teachers from other areas and other programs. 
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To extrapolate for the next two years, if we are quite 
unable to negotiate collectively with our board--and we are not 
because the board has to follow certain guidelines--the nine and 
five is going to end up being a board's agreement rather than one 
to which both sides are committed. Given that, I cannot honestly 
see how the legal obligations of the Toronto board, and I assume 
of the other boards in Metro, can be met because we will be unable 
to negotiate with the board. When you read Bill 179, you find out 
that the board is not obligated to discuss these areas with its 
teachers, so Bill 82 in some respects may not be worth the paper 
it 1S written on. 


Mr. Chairman: President Miller from district 14. 


Ms. Miller: I think it is important for the members of 
the committee to understand that Bill 179 is not the only bill 
that faces the secondary school teachers at the moment, and 
particularly in Metropolitan Toronto. I must say for the record 
that the persons with whom we negotiate in Metro have operated as 
though Bill 179 and the preceeding bill, Bill 127, were already in 
practice. 


My board is a small board, and perhaps those of you who are 
from outside Metro could have some more understanding. I represent 
500 teachers in Metro; we are one of the smallest boards here in 
Metro. Basically what we are facing with 179 and 127 is simply no 
additional staffing for Bill 82, to answer the gentleman's 
question. 


We are under severe restraint. Our board has not seen fit to 
take any action. In fact, all the boards have behaved as though 
these bills were already law. We face the fact that they can 
engage in some rather interesting contract stripping when they are 
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restricted to nine and five which we must negotiate, with of 
course no powers to do anything because we are denied the right to 
Sanction orriine Caght’ to -arprtrecion. 


So»Ltwouid put it to you, what do we fight with®*in ‘order to 
get the staffing we feel we need? We have nothing in our arsenal 
to use with our employers to try to get them to move on this and, 
of course, they feel they are obliged to respond to the 
restraints, which means no additional staffing. In the Bill 82 
report from my board, which has approximately 7,400 secondary 
school students, approximately 800 are not being served because 
they cannot be dealt with. That is 800 of a variety of ditferent 
kinds of things at both ends of the spectrum, both exceptional in 
the terms of gifted and exceptional at the other end. 


Bill 82, as David has said, is virtually nonexistent in my 
board, other than a philosophical commitment, which I am sure you 
will all agree is quite sound, but in terms of putting their money 
where their mouth is they cannot do anything about it. We have no 
impetus in the negotiations field to make them move because this 
Bill 179 removes any weapons that we can uSe. 


Mr. Riddell: I want to get back to your response to my 
colleague. If you believe that the government, which is practising 
majority rule, is going to withdraw this bill, then you believe in 
tooth fairies. Knowing that they are not going to withdraw the 
bill, then the only alternative we have is to try to amend the 
bill to make it more equitable. 


I am a former teacher. I have.a lot of respect for teachers, 
and I know that teachers will face reality. So let us face 
reality. We are not going to have this bill withdrawn. As I say, 
there is a majority government and it is going to railroad it 
through, and so we have it in committee to get suggestions from 
you people as to how we can amend the bill to make it more 
equitable and fair, hoping that the government will listen to us. 
I don't want to hear you simply say to my colleagues, "Withdraw 
Picuoil i. Le ~just ‘ain’ t~qoing “to. happen: 


Mr. Mackenzie: You can tell who is between the rock and 
the hard place. 


Mr. Clarke: In other words, it is like being told: "You 
are going to be executed. Which would you rather have, the rope or 
the electric chair?" With respect, I do not think I should be 
forced to answer that question. I would rather say I do not want 
to be executed. 


As far as realities go, yes, we really are upset by the 
bill, for the reasons in’the:brief. It is "discriminatory ,-itt :is 
misguided, it will not work. Therefore it should be withdrawn. 
Maybe the government will pass it through, but for my organization 
to acguiesce in any way would be quite unacceptable. Because the 
bill is aimed at us and at other public servants, we have to 
express our opposition at all points. 


Mr. Epp: How about giving a good example to your 
Students and facing reality? 
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Mr. Riddell: This leaves us in a dilemma. If you people 
are not prepared to suggest how we can amend it, then 1 do not 
know how we are expected to amend the blasted thing. Let us drop 
that for now. 


One question my councillors back home are asking me, and 
others who are very concerned about it, is what effect does this 
bill: chave yonbethes grids y »Iawonden.iinavougcould pogo. cthrough. the 
scenario so that I could report back to them, because I am sure 
they are going to be discussing it at their council meetings. 


Mr. Clarke: The grids; I am not sure where you are going 
with your inquiry but it would seem to me that the grids would be 
increased, .by ..wup.to.«. nine, ¢perneccent ny Theis bidl,€ ine thegicase ~ of 
Metropolitan Toronto, enables us to negotiate. But we have no 
power to negotiate. 


If a board was very nice it would say, "Yes, you can have 
your nine per cent." There is no evidence of that; the board is 
still offering us 6.5 per cent for the next year. 


I am reluctant to get into a discussion of negotiations, 
because it is not the issue. If the bill passes as is, the 
teachers in Metropolitan Toronto would be eligible for a nine per 
cent raise in the first year and they would receive a five per 
cent raise in the second year. Does that answer your question? 


Mra; oRaddedl:spaWeil; ah sthought)pelyiundenstoodasthe agride, at 
one time, but I am not too sure that I do now. I am not too sure 
that that is really answering the question that was put to me. I 
was Simply asked by some of the councillors back in good old rural 
Ontario how Bill 179 would affect the grid system. 


Mr. Clarke: If you were minimum, you would get $17,000 
plus nine per cent for the first year, and an additional five per 
cent on top of that for the second year, and if you were at the 
other end of the grid, the $36,000 end, you would be eligible for 
nine per cent in the first year, and the additional five per cent 
in the second year. 


The .,effects: » on, ).the »educations..system back» inssyour .own 
constituency are far more serious when teachers realize they are 
being discriminated against and are being used as scapegoats. This 
is a provinelalspiece: ofEwelegisiation § and,.it.. iS going. £0. Nave 
long-term and broad effects. 


Mr. Chairman: Perhaps President Miller has something to 
add to Mr. Riddell's question. 


Moin Midler syeMr sy Riddeld.,.one ,ofse.the etnings., J. think vthe 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation can point to with 
pride is the fact that we have had a grid system.that gives us 
equals:pay -fonswork Of -:vequal qualifications. sites .<clLarkesrand. 1 
have the same qualifications, we would be earning the same wage. 


What this bill does is that if Mr. Clarke is in group 4 and 
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I am unfortunate enough to have finished my qualifications to move 
into group 4 this previous summer, and were to apply to my board 
for that group change, based on my qualifications and the work I 
have done--a post-graduate student, whatever--it would be denied 
to me. That is what it does to the grid system. 


Mr PrEkiddell: Mustain) regards to oMren Cooke's) sinter jection} 
yes, I supported the bill on second reading. I voted against the 
sales tax bill, and I found out what the hell happened there. So 
the next best alternative is to get this bill into committee with 
the hopes of making some amendments, of making it equitable and 
fair. But you people are telling me that is impossible. You can 
see the dilemma we face. 


Mr. Cooke: We saw how many amendmentS were accepted on 
the sales tax bill too. 


Mr. .Riddell:.'That is. right... We voted “against the sales 
tax bill but they used the majority to railroad it through. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have a couple of questions: in dealing 
with the very question of amendments, I take it your position is 
that the bill should be withdrawn. 


Mr. Clarke: Unless it is: accompanied by other economic 
measures, which, let us face it, it is not. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Let me tell you, we had proof today in 
another committee of exactly what you are likely to get in the way 
of amendments. You will get exactly what the Tories want to give 
us, and they have already pretty well decided. 


Honourable Bette Stephenson moved a specific amendment to 
Bill 127 today, amending certain sections of the bill. Section 5 
of the amendment that she moved in the bill today is "Subsections 
1 to 4 are subjected to the Inflation Restraint Act, 1982." 


S30 pen. 


So they already knew what the hell they were doing in 
amending the other bill and how far they were going to go on this 
bill, in that amendment moved in that other committee today. I 
think that what is happening in this House should be very clear to 
people. 


I just have one other question and I am forced to raise it. 
Bhateaws tsimolyjecasnteachers, with "this biltycthat vs ‘before*ryou 
Boday;, three © things: “were ‘said “~ in™ introducing? ~the’. bill *-very 
Clearly, right at the level of the Premier (Mr. Davis). 


One, that one of the reasons for it is that public servants 
have security. That is rapidly becoming questionable, even though 
they have not reached the level of unemployment that we have in 
the private sector. 


Two, that it is a one-year program, and the minute you get 
Picoeiiied youurclearnl yoohindtcout) thateaut jis m@rconetosthreeia yeas 
Program, notcacone-year program. 
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Three, that you can negotiate nonmonetary items, which was 
either misinformation to the Premier or a deliberate lie, because 
you cannot. You have no power at all. What would your reaction be 
to the students that you are teaching if you were presented a bill 
as something vital to the province as dealing with inflation that 
was based also on three absolute falsehoods? 


Mr. Clarke: The argument does smack of sophistry. The 
job security aspect of course is quite fallacious. Enrolment is 
goingyidown,;easeed, Poadnty ot winsemy.cbried, and. case chejsecopicoke 
teacher submitted yesterday, the job security argument for 
teachers is just a myth. The one-year aspect, too-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Also was not the truth. 


Mr. -i@Larke:to THate®. 1S0r easyit« Lome YOuLALO Arse, but=--the 
one-year program too, does smack of sophistry because there is a 
clause in the bill that prevents catch-ups. So if you were in the 
position of the teacher to which President Miller alluded, you are 
going to be denied the results of five years of night courses and 
summer courses because you chose to take your last summer course 
next summer, and, tough, you can get into category 4, but you do 
not get the increase you have been working towards. 


There is a clause that prevents catch-up. I do not know how 
long that clause is going to be in effect. Maybe they are going to 
engrave it in stone somewhere, but with a clause like that it is 
certainly not a one-year program. The nonmonetary issue too is 
peculiar, because the bill clearly states that nonmonetary items 
can be negotiated by mutual consent. 


Mutual consent means both, so we say to our boards, may we 
negotiate staffing please? The boards can say no and that is the 
end of it. No negotiation is possible. Currently under Bill. 100 
there is the regulation that boards must negotiate and there is a 
set of rules under which they must abide. 


Mr. Chairman: I think there is also another response. 


Mr. Gannet: ne think in our brief we are very 
conservative in terms of numbers of decline and I would like to 
give you this year's statistics for Etobicoke. I understand that 
you heard from my elementary colleague last night, and the steep 
decline in enrolment is now just beginning to hit the secondary 
schools. 


We have had a decrease in student enrolment from last 
September to this September of approximately five per cent, which 
has . réeducedis ourssynumberwsi0L,. theaching «positrons daepyeesernout od 
approximately. ..4,050 .o9.wDueimito .attrition, we 7? did not “lose ~ 53 
teachers, but 41 teachers were fired last June in Etobicoke. 


Aswlarmeas goum(board,canzprojectyulthisids goindictowrdomong. or 
the foreseeable future, so I was disturbed when I sat in the House 
the first day and heard security, security, security. It really is 
rather misleading. We are very definitely on a two-year control 
period. 
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Myr o7 *Mackenzre s+ *liaamire Se your @briefié‘and.©thel »restraint 
with which you dealt with what really is a series of untruths we 
have been given. 


Mr a} "Renwick: “I= onlye*have two: brief *inguiriesosabout . it. 
What were the circumstances which led the public schools trustees 
to have Professor Auld analyse this problem? What led to to that 
retainer. 


Mr. Clarke: I can only suggest that perhaps they were 
also under the misguided perception that teachers were leading the 
inflationary-raise brigade and that they requested a qualified and 
respected person to present -statistics about the subject. 
Unfortunately, the paper proved the opposite, that teachers and 
educational settlements generally were lagging behind the rest of 
Canada, and they are lagging behind the private sector. 


The premise in the bill that once you lower public sector 
wages, the private sector's will readily follow, is therefore 
completely false. We have been behind private sector increases and 
they have not said, "Oh, the public people are getting less than 
us; we should show restraint." That has not happened. So to say 
Ehaterrestrainingystne Mpublic sectors furtheriwiwild pull sbackzithe 
private sector is totally unsound. 


Miva Renwick: =This Tiss ithe -farste times: lb? haves beard: of. -chis 
Statement “by Mr.) Philip. ‘Smith, director ‘of! “the: fiscal, policy 
division in the federal government Department of Finance. Does 
that come out of some kind of report or statement? I was not aware 
SS ig 


Mr. Clarke: Yes. It was in The Globe and Mail Report on 
BuSiness section, June 1, 1982. The name of the reporter was 
Ronald Anderson and he quoted that federal government official in 
the article. 


Mr. J. M.. Johnson: I ‘am concerned about the comments 
that were made about job security in the public and the private 
sector. Every group seems to have a different opinion as to what 
job security is. You people have a good grasp of figures for your 
basic presumptions made in your presentations. 


E°wonder #1t4you Pcouldstoday, or <at#someltimesinsthe, future, 
show me with figures the job loss in the public sector and the 
private sector in the last two years. We have heard all kinds of 
figures thrown around; you mention the layoff of 41 teachers. It 
is hard to accept any layoffs, but I think layoffs are much higher 
in the private sector. I may be wrong. I would like your figures 
on what you perceive the problem to be. 


Mane lankes, “Boiwilbaattenpt toa getuesuchs figures. Wejgare 
here representing the teachers of Metro Toronto, that he Sat | seecan 
promise you. I can call my head office and see if we can-- 


Mraiawe 6. dJohnsoms:wiberhaps* sittsks ynotetas faire question, 
and.if) iit) presents any: ‘problem do snot™ worry “about it. I am 
concerned about the comments made about job security and the two 
different sectors. 
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In the riding I come from there is very little security for 
the small business people, the farmers. They take their chances 
and they have no nine per cent or five per cent guaranteed. They 
have no guarantee of any job security. Maybe I am mistaken, but I 
just felt personally that they face a tougher problem today than 
many of the other sectors. 


Mr. Clarkes ‘And “dovnthey “believe, "with srespect; that 
lowering my salary-- 


Mr pcidleoll ST ohnsonsGNot: showenings4.t)eenoLaing,. Bt sive derave 
per cent increase. 


Mr. Clarke: Do they believe that that will help them in 
their small businesses? 


Mr. J. M. Johnson: Since they have to pay taxes, yes. 
Mr. Clarke: With respect, I suggest that interest rates-- 
Mr. Cooke: Are you going to lower their taxes, Jack? 


Mr wonJ ocMeasJohnsoneeNoje? Iegam.osimply “saying... that... when 
buSiness people are going bankrupt and farmers cannot make a go of 
it, to increase their taxes to pay another group is not helping 
them, nif: it: regnds faidyto understand thows, Ivthankkthatamestootathe 
farmers in my riding and most of the small business people would 
be really happy to get a five per cent increase this year. 


Mr. Mackenzie: So would Sudbury workers and some others 
who are not working at all. Are you going to spread the poverty, 
Jack, with this legislation? 

53/20 8p. me 

Mr. Chairman: That being all the questions, may I make 
one comment? I think President Miller might have made a rather 
Sweeping asSumption that all aspects of Bill 82 have universal 
approval. 

Ms. Miller: I am sorry, I do not understand. 


Mr. Chairman: You. said, "Of course, we would all agree 
with that"--that Bill 82 was a-- 


Mr. Cooke: Are you dissociating yourself from Bill 82? 

Mr. i Chaismansi- Nogmingt at walleeyisyam i Vsaying | therevoare 
certain’ aspects’ of VW BLEl. 62 Wwhachyigie fdos_notw LEind~.unlversaliy 
appealing. 

Ms. Miller: I was speaking of the sociological and 
educational validity of the bill. I assumed people would agree 
with that. 


Mr. Chairman: You made that assumption? 


Ms. Miller: Yes. My mistake. 
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Mr. Chairman: Rignt. thank. *"“vyou* .very?s mich-<:fé6r your 
presentation. 





Mr... Cooke; There are.some ‘of us who might agree: it .did 
not go far enough. Is that what you are saying? 


Myo Chair Mapes aananotesaying: thatwat’ wll,~« Mr. iCooke. 


May we now deal with the next group from Grey county? The 
exhibit is going around to the members of the committee, exhibit 
14. Gordon Jones and Dianne Lessels, and the other gentleman 
there, would you please identify yourselves? 


Mr paGe (VCONeS: » Thank. you, ;Mr.: Chairman, L will do that. I 
am Gordon Jones and I occupy the position of chairman of the Grey 
County a, BOA .OtagaucatlOn; .-whilcn ye bys Ehe= tWay,) ets+ Jaa. rural 
agricultural area. 


Mr. Riddell: Next to Huron-Middlesex, one of the best. 


Mr. G. Jones: Accompanying me is Mrs. Dianne lLessels, 
our vice-chairperson and also” e*charrperson.*26on our finance 
committee. Alongside Mrs. Lessels is our business administrator, 
Mee LE GblanesCaln. 


WiliGi, f1foe liemlay , ios Oller. OUR Sincere Appreclatron stor «Lhe 
change in the agenda and would ask you to extend that appreciation 
to the groups preceding us. Thank you for allowing us to have our 
delegation meet with you this afternoon on this vital topic. 


As school trustees, we are primarily concerned with 
providing quality educational services to our young people. In 
this regard, we have followed provincial initiatives and we have 
in place in our schools fine programs, including many which are 
optional to school boards in this province, such as kindergarten, 
French as a second language, French immersion, instrumental music, 
instruction in the use of computers and in many technical and 
vocational areas. 


We want to keep these programs in place as we believe they 
are essential to assist our young people to develop skills for 
living in cultural awareness so they may become contributing 
members and leaders of our society. Indeed, we are entrusted both 
by ‘the? province, and.“ our’. local, .%electoratei itor. provide se quality 
education. 


As school trustees, we are elected directly by property 
ratepayers who look to us to minimize cost increases for school 
burposes,and;  inuparticular, to. control the ampact. of .school costs 
on the local taxes. Our budget development process each year 
requires us to do detailed study of all program areas to ensure 
that this happens to the best of our ability. 


I might interject I was at a ratepayers' meeting Monday 
eveningearast for our nominations for” the” upcoming -etection. Part 
of my platform that evening was not to vandalize our budget for 
Ehe, sole purpose. of, financial restraints “PE nopePto (beMabies tovdive 
Op. EOsthat.. 
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At the school board level, an ever-present problem is the 
need to respond to provincial directions, which also require us to 
expand and improve programs and services, and to provide more 
individual attention to pupils--for example, revised curriculum 
guidelines, degrees required for all elementary teachers, early 
identification program, mandatory special education, to mention 
but a few. 


Provincial grants do not offset entirely these added costs 
and the result is increased local levies. While our task is 
balancing quality and costs, it is a difficult one. We respect the 
fact that your role, as elected representatives, also is an 
onerous one. 


I want to make it clear to you that we support the Inflation 
Restraint Act. As a further sideline, we have also implemented the 
federal guidelines within our own board, in administrative staff 
Salaries and our own honorariums, prior to September 21. However, 
we have heard many conflicting interpretations as to how the act 
will be implemented. 


As some of these interpretations have given us considerable 
concern, we are appearing before you today and we hope that some 
amendments will be satisfactory to you. We wish to bring these to 
your attention in the hope that the regulations which will be put 
ind places tomesupporth wthewrecteiwel] Win. .Lactinsupportuour erick 
concern,, which is »to be. able {to continue. to provide | quality 
programs to our pupils at affordable local cost to our ratepayers. 


Our second concern is that the nine and five per cent 
ceilings as outlined in Bill 179 apparently may not include the 
costs of increments nor other features traditionally used in 
determining school board collective agreement costs, such as 
decreases in pupil-teacher ratio. As a further aside, our own 
board implemented long before Bill 82 a staffing program to meet 
special education and other programs. Again, we hope to live up to 
that plan. From what we have gleaned to date, the nine and five, 
if applied only to the rates, could result in total compensation 
costs considerably above these levels. 


Theil 'costsrm ofveincrementsSemvany,.i£rome board, to. board, but 
typically range in the two per cent area. The costs of providing 
added needed staff for such as special education can also be 
considerable. As an example of this, over the next several years, 
based on our program which is in place, we may well have to 
provide some 40 additional professional staff to meet the 
provincial mandate in special education only, not including any 
which could be needed to improve other programs. 


It is the total cost of the collective agreement which 
impacts on school board finances and local taxes, and not simply 
wage rates, so the approach to controls needs to consider total 
compensation costs. 


A third concern is that if the nine and five per cent, which 
are highlighted in Bill 179, are also used by the government to be 
the erestraintyrule for «schoolsboard, grants--thatsais, that. grant 
rate increases become a maximum of nine and five--and if the total 
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compensation costs are allowed by the regulations under the act to 
bes aboverpthese,prates, » then the increase to the local taxpayers 
Willestarfexceed .these, levyeis.,A further asidé: ‘not considering 
educational requirements, I put to you, will the electorate stand 
for tax increases above the restraints? 


If this happens, we would be faced with only two 
alternatives, to raise the taxes or cut school programs, as we 
cannot reduce the length of the school. year by the act itself. If 
we go the first route and allow the mill rate to escalate beyond 
che .increases: suggesteq by Bill 179, then the restraint=program 
will be seen to be that of the province only, and the local school 
board will be accused of exercising no restraint. 


It is important that the regulations recognize the total 
concept so trustees have some flexibility in exercising the same 
program of restraint on local rates. 


If we go the second route and cut school programs we will 
Geny opportunity to our youth to grow as they have a right to 
grow. Neither course is acceptable to us. 


SiGe Nt LO MCONnOSr Ny OlS ethat othe "(actual ~ CotaqinmecOstos,OL 
collective agreements, aSasepermitctedvmby 2 2hilleeel/9 = -anaic rts 
regulations, be recognized in provincial grants and not the highly 
visible but possibly highly inappropriate nine and five per cent 
numbers. 


Finally, I would like to reiterate my earlier comment: we 
support Bill 179. We respectfully request that when you and your 
colleagues in the House draft the regulations for Bill 179 and the 
regulations for school board grants, you give consideration to our 
concerns. 


5:30 p.m. 


Miwa Diese eOUNSONs ae Mr. Jones, . 1L *Compliment.—y.0u.on._ your 
brief.) Coming from Mount’ Forest, which is ‘fairly close to Grey,=.1 
think that my county shares concerns similar to those you people 
have expressed. 


I happen to have had the occasion to sit in the committee 
which dealt with Bill 82 and at the time I had some problems with 
it. As I waS on.a.local. school board for 10 years, I could foresee 
some of the problems we will be facing in a very short time. 


Since the three parties in this Legislature were responsible 
for .Grartingnthat..bill, and ina .minority position, I can say 
guite strongly that we share the responsibility for the bill and-- 


Mr. Foulds: The government drafted it, Jack. 


Mechele iMeeidonnson: All right. Fair .enoughs=Bute-eanyway, 
you can look at Hansard to see where some of the problems have 
come from. 


In my opinion, I feel that we do have a responsibility to 
Secisteethena boardsoiun aproviding the  teaching’© and uwhatever 
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professional help is needed to accommodate legislation drafted in 
Bill 82, it is going to be hard to live with and to come up with 
expectations that people will be looking for. I certainly hope we 
can do that and I hope it can be addressed in this legislation 
which we have before us. 


Mr. G. Jones: Thank you, sir. I am not Suggesting in any 
way that we are trying to avoid the challenge. We are looking 
forward, 0.40% 


Mr. Cooke: IL Gather from your presentation you~ are 
concerned that this bill may be a little too easy on the public 
sector. 


Mr. G. Jones: Not in any way. 


Mr. Cooke: You were suggesting that the regulations 
should be such that the nine and five per cent must include all 
increased expenses in terms of a contract. 


Mr. Gs Jones: [hat, 1S Ccerrect. 


Mr. Cooke: And you want the regulations worded that way. 
That is not the way that I understand the act was designed and 
therefore what you are suggesting is that the regulations should 
be a little bit tougher than what were originally envisioned. 


Mr. G. Jones: Yes. 


Mr.. Cooke: So, "what, a “said” joriginabkhy ers’ “corrects” then 
you must be saying that the wages in the public sector, and 
Specifically the school boards--I used to be a trustee on a school 
board, as well. You are concerned that the wages, for your board 
or for the educational system across the province, have been 
increasing much too rapidly in the last few years. 


Mr. G. Jones: In Grey county we have always maintained a 
mid range and we have excellent rapport with our teacher groups. 
We are at the present time in negotation with one of our groups, 
but we still maintain a good rapport. 


To answer your question, Salaries are equivalent. I do not 
think that we are trying to say they are highly overpaid or 
anything of that nature. We like to think that we treat our 
teachers in Grey county as Grey county teachers and we try to 
avoid making comparisons with the provincial standards. 


Mr. Cooke: I guess I am confused then. If the teachers 
and employees of school boards have not been overpaid and the 
settlements have not been out of line--and I am sure you ‘are 
familiar with the Auld report. 


Mr. G. Jones: Yes. 


Mr. Cooke: I> “will “quote “Some? tsecttons *trom? itr ror wEEom 
the summary, in any case, that we will be providing you with 
shortly. But if you are saying the increases have not been out of 
line and the teachers and other employees of school boards are not 
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overpaid, why would we then want to bring in a wage control bill 
that limits their wage increases? 


Mr. Gtadones:sFor the sake of the country. 


Mrs Cooke: Maybe, Ieaam. wrong, but ,Ji thought:.“wage control 
bills were brought in because wageS were running much ahead of 
ent lanlon, dana, Chatethey were, out of ‘control. I thought that .is ‘why 
controls were brought in, but you are saying that is not the case. 


Mr. G. Jones: In my opinion. 


Mr. Cooke: Trustees. have acted - responsibly, you are 
saying, they have kept wages in line and the federations have 
acted responsibly. 


Misus.GsGedOnes ln. amy Opinion ,iin= Grey.. that .is the way it 
TS. 


Mr. Cooke: And this is how we reward them, with Bill 179. 
Mr. G. Jones: Mrs. Lessels would like to respond. 


Mrs @¢Lesselsis4 Thank you;e°Mre Chairman. © ewWhat "Lb ° want to 
reiterate is that our concern is if this package is nine per cent, 
ol meee.) COStTSaawhiachea,SChOOL  Doards. are involved” with” within 
agreements be considered within the nine per cent ceiling. Our 
main concern for: that  is--as we. have said, we Support’ the 
restraint program because we believe in it for the sake of the 
country, but also we are very concerned that we want to be able to 
pass the same restraint to our taxpayers. 


The other side of that-- 


MrpeC0Oke + by 2boOw, much, did your mill rate -go .up last 
year? 


Mrs. Lessels: Over 13 per cent and we had what I called 
a barebones budget. 


Mre. Cooke;:) By »how!|much didi your grants: go up? By what 
percentage did your provincial transfer payments go up? 


Mrs. Lessels: They went down, Mr. Chairman. 


Mae. eCookess. neyo went: down... So your provincial” “grants 
went down and your mill rate went up 13 per cent. 


“Mihe Ssystemrcis 6ifainmini termsmof? transfers. sYourc transfer 
should have gone down; I guess you support that. The answer to 
cope with the mill rate increase is not to say that the transfer 
payments should be improved, the answer is that we should hold 
down teachers' salaries. 


Mrs. Lessels: .What I...am..saying..is _I. suppose . oné 7 is 
speculating that if the provincial government is coming out with a 
hane.Nandwiive trestraint Sprogram,wSweG.as: trustees are, extremely 
concerned and are doing a study of what it will do to us if the 
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grants come out at a low rate and yet the nine per cent is not a 
true nine per cent cost to us. 


Mr sCooke: I iwaill telltaiyouy fotetwas stilinisn sches schoo. 
board \ and®*\ thee “provincial “transfers “to” my” schooie! board - were 
decreased, I would not be in front of this committee suggesting 
that my teachers, my caretakers, other staff and my board should 
have their wages controlled. I would be saying, "It is not a very 
fair taxation system when the progressive taxes, which are 
collected by this government, are not transferred in their fair 
share to my school board and therefore my taxpayers have to pay a 
13) pers cent’ increase “in their mill. rate.” That ss what—Lowoblds be 
Saying. 


Mrs. Lessels: ny did ioc, chink this was under tires 
particular’ bili, Mr. Chairman. 


Mose Cooke:helt “abl Shas to) "do Vtwlth “thet restreintiiorogram 
and? dteeal pahassto do withs why ayouriimpUb rate went wp 13 per cence 
last year. 


Mr. Elston: I never heard them say they were happy with 
their transfer payments being cut. 


Mr. Cooke: But they are saying the way they are going to 
cope with that is to control the wages of their employees rather 
than institute a fair taxation system within this province where 
transfers are more in line with need. 


Mr. Epp: .Mr., Chairman, they’ were® trying “to ©°make’ the 
point that their increases in transfer payments were not 
equivalent with their increase in expenditures. I do not think 
they meant to say that their actual grants from the province were 
decreased from what they had received the previous year. 


Mr. - Fouids: I “wanted” to ““just "explore M*thig2f2trainsmior 
thought for a moment. What I gather is that really you would like 
your transfer payments increased in order to--is that correct? 


Mrs. Lessels: It would help a great deal. 


Mr. Foulds: You want them increased to meet the wage 
increases and other expenditure increases that the board needs. 


You have a second concern, it seems to me, and that is some 
of the new programs, such as mandatory special education, are 
going to result in an expansion of staff and you will not have any 
room at all to manoeuvre in that area. Do I understand you 
correctly there? 


Mr. G. Jones: That is basically the problem, yes. 

Mr. “Foulds: Sotithat what ~you™ are” afraid -of=~or*'*one-"6L 
your. concerns--1s that the bill in its: currene*form =not?senly 
restricts the wages of your present staff, but it restricts any 
expansion of staff for necessary programs. 


Me... Gs JOnes®. That 1S .correce. 
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Nye. Shessels tyne. e Chairmany-ctl am “wondering “if I~ ‘could 
give you an example. 


Mrs. PFopidssasSure. 


Mrs. Lessels: In last year's budget, we had an initial 
budget which meant an increase of 20 per cent to the ratepayer. 
Obviously -thes trustees *would not go along with it... Part of -that 
budget was the recommendation by our special education committee 
who had to hand in a report to the provincial government to hire 
10 of the anticipated 40 additional staff we would need. We looked 
at that, along with all the other requests, and we had to cut that 
from 10 to»five. We also had to cut virtually-- 


Mr. G. Jones: Postpone. 
Mrs. Lessels: Well, postpone, maybe cut. 
Mr. Foulds: Maybe cut, yet. 
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Mrs. Lessels: We also had a maintenance program in there 
in which we virtually had to handle just emergency repairs only 
and we have $8l-million worth of property. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes, eventually that will catch up with you. 
Mrs. Lessels: Oh, yes. 


Mr.n Foulds; » 1...happen.,,..for personal reasons, ito* have a 
special interest in both special education and French immersion so 
I congratulate you for having those programs and fighting for 
those. ° 


The other point I just wanted to make, Mr. Chairman, is you 
should understand that regulations, in the last paragraph of your 
brief, are not devised by the Legislature. Once the bill is 
passed, the regulations are made by the cabinet and basically by 
the ministry responsible and they are approved by cabinet and 
published. Once the actual legislation is passes, we have no say 
over it, as legislators. 


_ Mr. Renwick: I ask. these ‘questions with a great deal of 
diffidence because I have stayed at considerable distance from the 
financing problems of school boards. 


Tf Bill 179 had not been introduced at’ all, you would be 
with the same problem, would you not? You have either to get 
Pncreaced.s ProviInClalie.drancs, . Or, raise ~taxes,; “or cut ~ school 
programs. 


MreEerG. Waloness:) in wactual .fact,. I do; note wthinks we would 
have been in a worse position. 


Mr. Renwick: No. I was not asking you whether you would 
be in a worse position, but you would be in a serious position, 
the same position. Your options are always the same--cut programs, 
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raise taxes or get more money from the provincial government. Is 
thet fair? 


Mr. G. Jones: Partially because we are in the process of 
negotiations, I cannot give you full details. But I can assure you 
that our concerns are legitimate in the situation we are in right 
now. 


Mr. Renwick: Inder Tot “chink wevyove ‘Mave answered my 
question. However, I will pass-- 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cain wishes to respond to that. 
Mr. Renwick: Oh, sorry. 


Mrs: Cain: ‘Mr. iChairman, maybe -1f 1: could =repiLy.-—There 
are two facets that the bill has introduced to compound the 
problem. One of our recommendations that (inaudible), since it is 
the issue you are dealing with, is if not through the regulations, 
as suggested, we have used the word "regulation," maybe within the 
bill itself--the comment that nine and five represent a total 
compensation package, not salaries-- 


Mr. Renwick: I understand that. 


Mr. Cain: We say that to be fair and equitable, because 
within our board we deal with four or five collective agreements 
which are all very different. We deal with two teacher federations 
that we negotiate contracts with. They have a degree of 
Similavity, but there “are: a: numberof. facets ton those= contracts 
that are not the same, be they pupil-teacher ratios which affect a 
number of teachers and is a very high cost factor to the board of 
education, to .fringe benefits, which = are -a very “high cost 
component of the package. 


When we deal with the Canadian Union of Public Employees for 
Our custodians and our maintenance staff, there is no staffing 
formula within that contract that they negotiate. It happens to be 
in-board policy stuff. We deal with the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union for our secretarial-clerical staff which, again, 
is a very different type of package. 


If this bill goes through allowing changes to be made to 
rates only being governed by nine and five per cent, they will 
leave a very different fringe package and options open to each of 
those federations or unions that are very different but all very 
much carry a heavy cost component to the board, be they working 
conditions for pupil-teacher ratios, fringe benefits, whatever. 


Therefore our position, to be fair and equitable to all the 
groups we are dealing with, the only appropriate mechanism for 
that bill, is to treat all cost-applicable items negotiated under 
the contracts, recognizing that they are all very different. 


The second jiactor \ythat ithasmbilittiwouldwdo Fin ttermeeor our 
board, publicly and politically, it will highly emphasize nine and 
Five per cent--and we state that in our brief. This will become 
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the number that everyone will remember; it will be the number that 
is in the press. 


Our brief emphasizes that if nine per cent is what happens 
to the wages only and other factors--numbers of teachers, fringe 
benefits or whatever those other factors are that could be 
excluded from that--we may well be settling contracts for 12 to 14 
per cent, or whatever it is. That will become a very different 
cost factor in the mill rate than the nine and five per cent. 
Politically, how can our trustees go out to the ratepayers with 
those kinds of increases? 


We are asking you to make it a total compensation package 
within nine and five. If the way to do it is through the act, 
maybe that is the best way to see it--all cost factors part of 
that guideline. 


Mr. Renwick: You certainly emphasized my diffidence 
about it. I think I understand what you are saying. They define 
compensation very broadly in the act, so far as I can tell. They 
have also reserved regulatory power to make it even broader. So it 
is going to cover all of anything that can be termed a financial 
benefit to any particular employee. 


How many collective agreements do you have? 
Mr /:CainisF ive. 


Mr. Renwick: What is the state of them? How many are in 
negotiations now and how many are in effect? 


Mr. Cain: Three are in effect, one is under negotiation 
right now, and one would be open for negotiation when the current 
agreement ends December 31. ° 


Mr. Renwick: Have you worked out an estimate of the 
number of dollars your board will save by restricting the salaries 
of employees of your board? 


Mrs. Lessels: Our board is doing an analysis of what we 
anticipate the grants might be. We cannot analyse any saving until 
we Know what the grants are. 


Mr. Renwick: I was just asking if you have made any 
estimate of what the reduction of your payroll would be because of 
this bill. In other words, how many dollars is your board saving 
because you are reducing the wages of public sector employees in 
the employee of your board. 


Mr. Cain: Without divulging what is happening at the 
Current round of negotiations at the table, which we are very 
leery to do, we are not looking at a savings in Bill 179. One of 
Our concerns with asking you to look at a total compensation. 
package within your guidelines, is that we may see the opposite 
potential under this piece of legislation. 
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Mr. Renwick: I guess I am having trouble. Excuse the 
language, but are you under the illusion that the provincial 
government is going to carry the nine and five program through to 
its provincial grants program? 


Mr. Cain: That possibility has crossea our minds. There 
have been some news releases--how factual they are we do not 
know--talking in terms of six and five per cent increases in 
transfer payments to municipalities and school boards. 


Mr. Renwick: I am very curious about your other 
statement, that the increases which the members of the public 
service in your employ would have received this year, next year 
and the year after are not going to be affected by this bill. Is 
that what you are saying? 


Mr. Cain: I think they very definitely will be affected, 
whichever way the bill goes. My only comment was that you were 
asking what Bill 179 would be saving our board. We are viewing it 
in terms of the possibility that it may cost our board. 


Mr. Renwich: Will the wages of the public sector 
employees in the employ of your board be reduced because of this 
DLLs. 


Mr. Cain: I cannot answer that, again, because we are in 
negotiations. I have emphasized that contracts have a very 
different component from one contract to the other, from one union 
to another, from one federation to another. If a particular thrust 
by a union or federation is something other than their grid, be it 
a lower pupil-teacher ratio, that very definitely has a high cost 
to a board of education if we have to add staff. If this 
collective agreement eliminates that cost from the nine per cent-- 


Mr. Cooke: The nine per cent iS a zero to nine per cent-- 


Mr. Cain: It depends on what is excluded and included 
within the nine per cent. 


The other very definite fear that our board has is that this 
act would exclude the right to strike, and therefore would impinge 
upon the process, as we have known it now, for two parties to 
muituallysagree on a contract. 
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Under this act, I am not sure who the arbitrator will be. 
Who will decide what is in and out of nine or five per cent? Who 
will decide if the two parties go to that board and try to resolve 
their problems? Therefore, our concern is that if you do not 
include all of the costs that a board incurs when it negotiates a 
memorandum of agreement, or a collective agreement, they could be 
very different than nine and five per cent. 


This bill has been introduced in a process that has been 
under way with our board for several months. Several facets have 
been agreed to; some have been implemented. It is very difficult 
to alter the priorities that were set at that table now. 
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Mr. Renwick: I do not pretend to have absorbed all of 
Ene expertise Youvhave put in front of me. My Last question is 
related to this analysis by Professor Auld that was apparently 
presented to the annual meeting of the Ontario Public School 
Peustees* Association on June 5, 1982. Could you’ tell us alittle 
bit about the origin of that, why it was commissioned, what was 
the tender, and why he was retained to do this? 


Mrs. Lessels: I think that question should be asked of 
the OPSTA. I and Mr. Jones are not direct representatives for that 
association. I do not feel qualified to answer that question. 


Mrs Renwicks TAlIeriaight .«Thankseyou. 


Mr. Watson: In the Grey County Board of Education, what 
percentage of your revenue expenditures do you get from the local 
taxpayers? 


Mrs. Lessels: From the local taxpayer? 
Mr. Watson: Yes. 
Mrs. Lessels: About 45 per cent of our budget. 


Mr. Watson: Do you think the local taxpayers perceive 
this is going to save them money, or have any of them made 
representations to you that there is an election coming up for 
school board? 


We have had presentations by several other groups, including 
a representative from the one prior to you who said he could not 
understand how this saved anyone any money. I am wondering whether 
the people who are your voters have that same impression as to 
whether or not it iS going to save anyone any money. 


Mr. G. Jones: I shall try to answer that from the 
viewpoint of a trustee who has been on the board for six years. 
All of the new candidates are hollering, "Restraint, restraint." 
Those of us who have experience with what goes on in the schools 
are concerned about program and how we are going to meet those 
needs, and not, as I mentioned earlier, vandalizing the budget for 
the sake of dollars. I do not know whether that answers your 
question entirely. The concern out in the public is money. 


Mr. Watson: The question to ask iS not so clear in my 
mind now. Your explanation about how other factors muddy the 
waters and could cost you money--I appreciate how that could 
happen in terms of settlements other than salaries, but you are 
looking at it in terms of the programs that you feel should not be 
sabotaged or whatever word you want to use there. 


Mr. G. Jones: We are also currently under a review of 
CEDSS, which means the co-operative evaluation and development of 
school systems. It is a review by a local committee and an outside 
committee because of the trustees' concerns as to where we can 
Save some money. My personal attitude is that we need to look at 
these programs to see where we can improve them for the benefit of 
Our children. 
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Mr. Watson: Another aspect that has affected some boards 
is the remuneration of board members. What is Grey county's 
position’ on) that 


Mr. G. Jones: Our honorarium was raised according to the 
federal standards for the first time since 1974. 


Mrs. Lessels: Six per cent the first year and five the 
second. 


Mr. Watson: So that aspect of it is not going to upset 
you terribly. If you have accepted six and five and the province 
says in the first year it must be five, that is the difference 
between six and five per cent. 


Mrs. Lessels: If I could respond as a trustee, we feel 
we are grossly underpaid, but also we felt we had to set an 
example. Our administration went with a total cost of five per 
cent for the whole administration including compensation. 


Mr. Watson: When was that done? 


Mrs. Lessels: In August and September of this year prior 
etosyour bill. 


Mr. Elston: Can you tell us in what way the board will 
be affected by those prices which will be monitored under this 
bill, in other words, the government pricing regulation, OHIP and 
other such things? Are you involved in any licensing? I presume 
you are involved in paying retail sales tax now. Can you provide 
us with a figure on those or any idea of what that is going to do 
for your board? 


Mr. G. Jones: One aspect in relation to the sales tax on 
the school boards is that it was the decision of the board to give 
that back to the individual schools. In other words, it was your 
problem. You had to cut your budget accordingly. You lost seven 
per cent of whatever you had and it amounted, in our case, to 
$30,000 roughly for the system. 


Mr. Elston: What about in terms of your packages now? I 
do not want to get into negotiations. I presume, though, that OHIP 
is probably covered for most of the agreements. 


Mr. G. Jones: We have a percentage coverage. 


Mr. Elston: Would your board be in favour of having that 
particular item and any other government regulated prices fall 
under the same guidelines as the board is, in other words, nine 
per cent increase? 


Mr. G. Jones: That is what we mean, total compensation. 


Mr. Elston: So in your view, if this nine per cent and 
five per cent/idea is going t6-be™ put *forward “and "put in®place, it 
ought to be for every aspect of the compensation package which 
deals with the provincial government prices. 
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Mr. G. Jones: Every dollar affects the board. 


Mra Elston. Alternatively; do Intakes1t9 that: 2 f£sehose 
items are not controlled by the government then their transfers 
should reflect the increases that they are allowing in those 
government controlled or monitored prices? 


Me .G. mwonesseThat rs night. 


Mipsthi ston i Thatclsvneally ivourepornt.. You: just’ domot 
want to get behind because you are being hit with reduced-- 


Mr. G. Jones: The buck stops somewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: Tnank you very much for your presentation. 
Since we have two minutes to go until six o'clock, I wish to point 
Out that we will be meeting tomorrow after routine proceedings in 
room 151. Have the briefs gone around yet? 


Mr. Mackenzie: I recognize the problem we had with the 
Grey county people as well, but the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union people have been here all day, and at least one of 
them, if not more, have now lost a day's pay. I just think we are 
not going to be able to make this kind of a switch again in 
future. Either that or we have to have some authority to see that 
somebody is not out as a result of a decision we made to change 
the order of proceedings, especially somebody who has been here 
all day. In other words, it iS a personal expense for some of them 
at an already low salary level. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you making any positive suggestion as 
to what we do at this point? 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am not sure it would be any use but I 
am simply saying that I think we are going to have to be very 
careful about any switches in order. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that. Are you making any 
positive suggestion as to what we do at this point with regard to 
the next group? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Well maybe we should take a look at 
reimbursement of their-- 


Mr. Chairman: That is really was not where I was aiming. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I did not think so. 

Mr. Riddell: I would move that we work more hours and 
Carry on and hear the group from the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union. 


Mr. Renwick: I do not see the clock myself. 


Mr. Elston: Let us hear the presentation, Mr. Chairman, 
in fairness. 
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Mr. Chairman: All right, thank you. You know the 
position of the chair. The next group,’ briefs I5° and we. rs-2t—the 
intention of these two groups to combine? I see they are shaking 
their head, no. You want to make Separate presentations? You are 
different locais, 561 and 533. 
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Mr. Mitchell: I think a valid concern has been raised. 
We have to be very careful on how one deals with them. Obviously 
you made the switch in people you were hearing while I had to go 
to another meeting unfortuntely, so I think the point is well 
raised. I wonder, however, in all honesty, at this point in time 
that we have reached if we are going to give these people fair 
shift in hearing their brief because I think we are all 
probably--we would be less than human if we did not admit 
it--going to be feeling the pangs of a variety of things. I am 
just wondering if the representatives here would rather start 
fresh with a fresh session tomorrow. Now I do not know. 


Mr. Elston: They will have to come here and wait for us 
to finish with our routine proceedings tomorrow, and there is no 
telling how fresh they will be by the time we get to them. 


Mr. Mitchell: It is merely a question-- 
Mr. Elston: And there is no telling how fresh we will be. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, it has been indicated here that 
they are willing to come back tomorrow following routine 
proceedings. 


Mr. Cooke: I know that it is very difficult to say we 
will not sit over to listen to other groups, but I know from the 
Sales tax committee and other committees I have sat on, if we get 
into that routine that means we are sitting twice a day. We went 
until after 11:30 one time with the sales tax committee. I know 
those may be farmer hours, but then you go home and by the time 
you finally get some sleep you are here at eight o'clock next 
morning. By the end of that committee things were rather hairy. I 
think if you set the precedent the second day that we sit past six 
o'clock, then we do have to look at some kind of order to follow. 
It is dangerous and difficult to say no to the people that are 
here, but I think in the long run it is better than setting a 
precedent now. 


Mr. Foulds: I think Bob's suggestion is a good one, that 
if the groups can come back and I understand that they can-- 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: I think we had either better do one of two 


things. Either the people come forward and speak into the 
microphones or somebody recognize the clock right now. 


ie. 


Mr. Mitchell: Perhaps we can resolve it in this fashion, 
ena i*¥want er orassure youl am Speaking” now’ strictly*for mysere 
There are three presentations to be made. What about the other 
two? This gentleman obviously cannot come back tomorrow. What 
about the other two? Can they come back tomorrow? Speaking totally 
and completely for myself, I would be prepared to extend the time 
to hear the one short brief from the one person. In all fairness, 
some people may have to leave, and I think that we hear the brief 
all in the sense that that is what we are attempting to hear and 
the members who have to leave will not be caught short because of 
abt’, 


Mr. Mackenzie: Put it on and let us be done with it, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it understood that there will be no 
votes and no motions? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Without prejudice to future proceedings, 


we should go ahead. 


Mr. Piché: If a vote was to come up, procedures are that 
someone then could call your attention to the clock and that 
brings adjournment immediately. 


Mr. ‘Chaitman: In -“the’ midst of a ‘vote,- the’ clock? wild not 
bpe-- 


Mr. Mitchell: I assume that there has been that 
commitment. 


Ms. Fish: In consideration of the unusual nature of what 
we are trying to do to accommodate people and the fact that it is 
noted that some members will have to be leaving, could we have an 
understanding-- 


Mr. Chairman: That all three parties agree there will be 
no votes and motions during this evening's proceedings? 


Ms. Fish: With the exception of a motion for adjournment. 
Mr. Mitchell: May we proceed, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. It is not contemplated that we have 
all three. 


Mie l cCOnGLESaNO, ult 1S= ust “the one. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. James Abbott. Which local is this? 
Me. Abbotts slocal S33. 
Mr. Chairman: Make that exhibit 15 please. 
Mr. Abbott: Before I read the brief, I would like to 
point out that this brief is the heart of the people. It was made 


up by 400 people who were interviewed and wanted to show their 
anger and frustration at the government for bringing in Se Wa aa 
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We, members of Ontario Public Service Employees Union, Local 
533, have always been good Canadians and Ontario citizens. We now 
refuse to be made second-class citizens because the Tories need a 
whipping person and are pushing through Bill 179. It is not our 
fault that the government in the past and present has mismanaged 
the economy. Now, instead of shouldering the blame themselves, 
they are telling the public that the civil servant is to blame, 
that we have job security and because of this our wages should be 
controlled. 


The Ontario government has closed every Ontario teachers' 
college in the province. Mental hospitals have been closed and now 
patients sleep in the streets. Some heart, this "keep the promise 
government" has. Some job security we have. The majority of our 
people have had parents who have served in the armed forces of 
this country. Many of them were wounded and some lost their lives. 
Now their sons and daughters are having their rights taken away 
from them by Bill 179. Has it ever occurred to the government to 
tell the people of this province that the population has grown 
over the past 10 years, yet the work force of civil servants has 
diminished and government workers of today are producing more than 
in the past. 


It was not OPSEU workers who made the Ontario government 
spend money foolishly in the good years from 1945 to 1975. If the 
government had been doing its job right in those years, it would 
have been saving for times like today. My members did not borrow 
millions of dollars to buy Suncor and have to borrow the money at 
Such interest rates. OPSEU members do not even control their own 
pension funds. It is not civil servants who receive the high 
interest rate from this, their own money, but the Ontario 
government and, therefore, the people of this province. 


Bill 179 is not fair and should be cast aside. Instead, a 
fair and just tax rate should be imposed on all citizens of the 
province. We in Local 533 of OPSEU strongly request that the 
Ontario government bring in a tax rate for those people making 
$35,000 a year or more, which is more in line today. Leave the 
small wage earners alone, making from $10,000 to $35,000. If the 
government restricts wages of civil servants to nine per cent and 
five per cent, it will cause thousands of jobs to be lost in the 
private sector. If we civil servants cannot go into the store and 
spend, then salespeople and manufacture workers will be laid off, 
Causing more unemployment and hardship for people of this province. 


I am not here speaking for myself. Our local has been very 
active since the controls program was announced. In the past week 
405 members have expressed their own opinions on this bill. These 
members are primarily office workers employed in office services 
and clerical staff categories. There are more clerk 3's than 
ed else in our local, and their average salary is $342.57 a 
week. 


Our members are particularly upset because they tieught they 
had a deal. We voluntarily agreed to a two-year contract with the 
government of Ontario. Now the government is reneging on that deal 
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and our members feel that the government is stealing money form 
their paychegques. Our clerk 3 members will lose an average of 
$1,040 because of the rollbacks. The loss will really hurt our 
people. Many of them are now the sole wage earners in the family 
because their husbands have been laid off. All of them face high 
increases in living costs. We have asked around to gather 
information to prepare this brief and our members have told us 
theixrirent) hasouncreased’ by an average of?14 per*ecents 


om LOrp. ns 


We, the membership of Local 533 of OPSEU, feel that we have 
been betrayed by the government, especially those of us who voted 
Tory. They have broken contracts which were made in good faith. 
They are taking away money they agreed to pay us. We ask in God's 
name for the Tories to do the right thing, forget Bill 179, tend 
to reality and "keep the promise". Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Abbott. Any questions? 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just wanted your figures again. You say 
your local has some 400 members? 


Mr. Abbott: It has 450 members. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What do you represent, your members? What 
focalas wt? 


Mr. Abbott: Ontario Public Service Employees Union, 
Bocads 5386 


Mr. Mackenzie: That is what? An office unit basically? 


Mré Abbott :wit "s®Ontario*Hospitalization, »2195) Yonge 
Street. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. 


Mr. Renwick: What was the date of your contract? What 
was the date of your collective agreement? 


Mr. Abbott: In our building, everybody has different 
contracts. 


Mr. Renwick: They do, eh? 

Mr. Abbott: The majority of the people in OPSEU are 
making less than $20,000 a year. That includes most of the members 
in our local, in which I would say about 80 per cent are making 
roughly $17,000 or less. These are clerk 3's. 

Mr. Renwick: When did you sign that collective agreement? 

Mr. Abbott: I am not sure when it was signed but I know 
that for most of them their new contract was supposed to come up 
October 1, and it has been rolled back. 


Mr. Renwick: I see. 
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Mr. Foulds: It was a two-year contract? 
Mr. Abbott: Yes, it was. 
Mr. Foulds: It is the second--which year? 


Mr. Abbott: It is the second year that we are coming 
into that has been rolled back, from, I believe, 12.5 per cent to 
nine per cent. 


Mr. Foulds: It is the one that begins on December 3l. 


There is one other thing, if I might. You indicated that you 
thought a fair tax rate on those people earning over $35,000 might 
be one way that the government gained additional revenue instead 
of. thiss kind. ofabili. Dosyous,secewmthateaseaay surtax,or, Just. tO. buna 
that into the income tax rate? Does it much matter? 


Mr. Abbott: The majority of the people I talked to--and 
I have talked to close to 2,000 members--suggest it as a sSurtax 
because the people who are making more than $35,000 can well 
afford it while farmers who are not making $35,000 cannot afford 
it. Members of Parliament can well afford it. 


Mr. Foulds: Some of us actually earn under that. Did you 
have any discussions with other areas of taxation that the 
government might look at, like corporate taxation? 


Mr. Abbott: Yes, we did, but I do not feel that I am at 
liberty to say because I was not instructed by my local to say 
anything. 

Mr. Foulds: Fine, thank you very much. 

Mr. Elston: Could you tell us how many, percentage-wise, 
are making less than your average wage? I presume the majority of 
your people are making well under the $17,000. 

Mr. Abbott: I would say in OPSEU it must be at least 60 


per cent or better making less than $17,000. Most of them are 
female and most of them are clerks. 


Mr. Elston: Of those, do you know how many would be 
eligible for the limited notching that is available right now? 
About the 60 per cent roughly? Anybody under $15,000.? 

Mr. Abbott: Roughly 60 per cent. 


Mr. Elston: Have you got a reading of how many are under 
$15,000? 


Mr. Abbott: I would say at least 20 per cent because a 
lot of them are not working full-time. 


Mrs J ELstons 1 An ilor, o£ a eee en oa 


Mrs AbDDOtt: Yes. 


wo 


Mr. Elston: Has there been a decrease in the numper of 


people in your local? 


Mr. Abbott: The decrease in our local has been 
extensive. Three years ago people in the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, which then occupied three floors in our building, 
roughly 800 people, was informed that they would either be 
relocated or to start’ looking for+new Jobs. Since that¢timewthat 
entire relocation has taken place. The government hired contract 
staff as people were leaving and just recently has given 
practically all those contract staff except five, I believe, a 
pink slip. They are now being laid off. 


Also, to show you the extent of the layoffs in that one 
particular building, we have had two or three new departments come 
in. It all used to be Ontario health insurance plan. Now we have 
the Ontario Parole Board. I guess the other people that are there 
have something to do with income tax or something. I am not Sure. 


Mr. Elston: Have any of the former members who have been 
laid off been relocated at all with respect to the relocation to 
Kingston that took place in OHIP? 


Mr. Abbott: Some of them, eight that I know of, were 
given jobs. A couple of them living in Pickering were told that if 
they did not take a job in Oakville they would be laid off. How do 
you get from Pickering to Oakville? They are saying, "Okay, we are 
freezing." But when the government freezes there are only the two 
places they can apply, 2195 Yonge or Kingston. Even now, when 
somebody retires or quits he is not replaced. 


Mr. Elston: With respect to the numbers, you said there 
were some people who were replaced by contract staff? 


Mr. Abbott: For example, in our own building there used 

to be Ontario public service cleaners. Now, I believe, there are 
only two buildings with government cleaners. In 2195 it has gone 
contract. I believe 25 Grosvenor Street and the Legislative 
Building are the only two buildings with government cleaners. The 
security used to be people who were hired by the government; now 
that has gone contract. Frankly, the whole building has gone 
contract. 


In 1977 I was informed they were closing the Ontario 
Teachers' College and to look for another job. The government 
stepped in and said, "Okay, we are going to help you find another 
job." I was not offered one other job. There were no stationary 
engineers and I went and did cleaning jobs for two and a half 
years at Grosvenor Street. Finally, after two and a half years, I 
got a job as a stationary engineer at 2195 Yonge Street, which is 
the OHIP building. 


T-would lLike.to point jout* to this committee sthat” the 
government hired at least five other stationary engineers on 
three-month contracts. They are still doing this. Just recently, 
as a matter of fact on September 1, in the building we are now in 
they have brought in controls, where engineers are no longer 
needed. We have been told to start looking for other jobs. 
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You can say, "Well, the government is protecting you and you 
can go out." There are no other jobs for engineers in the public 


service. 
Mr. Elston: Thanks very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Abbott. 
Gentlemen, we are adjourned until 1:51 p.m. following routine 
proceedings tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 6:18 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Thursday, October 21, 1982 


The committee met at 3:53 p.m. in room 15l. 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the 
Monitoring of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the 
Province. 


Mre = *chareman el ~"‘see' sae rquobum el “callei thesrcommirtteew to 
order /-T "would? Pike® to’ bring -up*something’atiithisepoint. It, is to 
do with a “number “of groups in’ front “ofi@us.\Wesare:*more than--a 
quarter of the way through in time. Approximately 11 hours out of 
33 have gone. Fifteen groups have been heard out of a present lll 
that wish to be heard. To date, we have averaged about 40 minutes 
per group, so if we extrapolate this 40 minutes into the time 
available, there will be fewer than 50 groups heard with more than 
60 groups left unheard at the time our instructions say we must 
cease public hearings. 


There are several choices we have. I see five choices. One 
of them is do nothing and simply carry on and run out of time. 
Number two is to set up two subcommittees, or to divide into 
committees to hear them. Number three would be to set severe time 
limits, as I mentioned before, upon each presentation to try to 
get through the entire number, and those would be severe time 
limits of down to perhaps 10 minutes per presentation. The next 
alternative would be to request the House leaders to put through 
the House an extension of the sittings for the public hearing. The 
last alternative I see is that this committee or a subcommittee 
priorize and select the presentations we are going to hear to the 
exclusion of some others. May I have some suggestions? 


Mis Cooke: Mr. Chairman, HE I may suggest, the 
Subcommittee route is unacceptable to my caucus. When the 
committees were being set up, the reason the ratios have been set 
up the way they have is to allow my caucus to have two members on 
a committee. A subcommittee has always been rejected when it has 
been discussed in the House leaders' meetings for these types of 
things because it’ is felt that ‘a caucus should be able, to have at 
least two members on a committee. 


I would suggest that we should, either by consensus or by 
passing a motion, present the problem to the House leaders with 
either a recommendation we would like them to consider or come up 
with a resolution of the problem themselves. Our resolution or 
suggestion is that they look at extending the hearings. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I concur with that. 


Mr. Chairman: The same thing, Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mr. Wrve:~ Mr. Chairman; I “think at Chis stage” in” che 
hearings that would be acceptable to us, that we ask the House 
leaders to take another look at it in view of the fact that we 
want all of the public who wish to be heard to have a chance to be 
heard. 


Mr. Elston: The same thing. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that the consensus? That is the 
consensus. Will I do that on behalf-- 


Mr. Watson: Is that what? 


Mr. Chairman: Is it the consensus of the committee that 
I, on behalf of the committee, approach the House leaders with a 
request that they consider putting a resolution through the House 
extending the public hearing times of this committee on this bill? 


Mr. Mackenzie: We would accept that. 
Mr. Chairman: I have had some consensus here. 


Mr. Watson: I think the ground rules were made by the 
House leaders before and I think we should live with them. 


Mr... -“ELSton sO°oMrine Chairman, “Tardo, not seknowonhow ae ,aaas 
members of the committee, will want to prejudge what presentations 
are to be made by any particular group at any time. I rather 
Suspect that there will be different items that might bother 
different delegations and, to be quite honest, I cannot see 
priorizing any of those people who wish an appointment with us and 
exclude those who we do not think will provide acceptable material. 


I do think we have to at least let the House leaders look at 
dealing with the tremendous volume of requests for public input 
into this bill. It is incumbent upon us to allow those people who 
have expressed interest, either in answer to advertisements or as 
a result of their own particular interest generated by the bill, 
to shaveligan opporeunitys tol, putsaitheirenpoints .onns theme! ecoLd 
themselves. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: “Yes. Might -I -- suggest. this by -.way of 
thought? May I then contact, on behalf of the committee, the House 
leaders and present the problem to them without recommendations? 
Would that be acceptable? 


Mr’, &Mackenzie sh MraiiiGhairmanje #6 shdicangerpoints hrouts 2 one 
thing that may or may not be of some assistance, I am sure nobody 
in. this*-committee (wants® tomicutwvidffilthe «groups. When we were 
asked, and I presume this was done to the other caucuses as well, 
if we could give an estimation of the number of people who may 
want to appear before this committee, the figure we gave the House 
leaders was 40 to 50 groups. 


We had no idea ourselves, that we would end up currently, as 
I understand it, with better than 110. The House leaders" decision 
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Was also, to some extent, made on trying to figure whether or not 
ehney could -fit yin. that kinds.of ra: .greuping .ofapcople.,1.do.net. know 
what the other caucuses suggested, but we suggested that kind of a 
number. In view of the fantastic response, the House leaders at 
least should have a look at it before this is finally resolved. 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, several of us have’ served 
recently on the committee for the legislation. We were faced with 
the same problem. The pension committee had much the same problem. 
We had to be somewhat inventive in ordering our time. We did find, 
particularly in the tax legislation, with the guidance of the 
chairman and agreement by the different caucuses, we were able to 
group together some people who had similar presentations. They 
came to the table together and we were able to have all of them 
available for the questioning by the committee. 


Mr. Cooke:. There i1s.:still..something. like .40. groups left. 
You are going to have to look at the time factor. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. There is one other problem as to what 
the clerks are going to be authorized to tell the people who are 
Phoning in for times and where they are supposed to put them and 
what they are supposed to answer them as to when they might be 
heard. Ato this? pointjrvalh timer-slots»-are filled. The (time. for 
putting applications to our committee is not yet up--not till five 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Mix. - COOKE seo. ae Chaimnman,: -that! disswhy »lesthink swees-cannot 
go any other route but to put a specific request and not to just 
give the problem to the House leaders. We, as a committee, have an 
obligation to suggest at least a solution to our own problems. 
However, realizing that this matter was originally debated and 
compromised on by the three House leaders, all we would be 
suggesting is that they consider the extension of the hearings. We 
should put that motion or that suggestion to them through you 
today and act accordingly. If they say no, then there are going to 
be some groups who are not going to be heard. 


ae sie 


HOM. wham, ove MT ber svaME. OeChairman, #the mquestiom, ofasgtotal 
time in the second reading, in committee, in clauses by clause and 
back to the House has to be considered. On September 21, when this 
bill was brought forward, it was assumed the second reading time 
would be somewhat short. If we counted the time used by the three 
parties--one party used a great deal and the other two parties did 
not use a great deal--we felt they used so much of that time that 
really the committee now has a much shorter timetable across the 
mall « 


Mr. Cooke: That is absolute silliness and you know that. 
The only way we got the two weeks of hearings was by continuing 
the second reading discussion. 


Hon'som. iSkyMidters I treisyfactualsczNo,;riteiS nov at all. 


Meter Cookesn) Ghat iecist a .true.« Thes<original. .offer. ..by...,jour 
government was less than a week of hearings. 


Mr. Mackenzie: One week of hearings, as I recall it. 


Hon#° PO) S23 Oh1ett | Pheregcrsr: ailoti«wnt thergworkivtheaest has 
to be done across the fall. I would suggest we were very patient 
through that House sitting. We made no attempts to cut anybody's 
time down. There were debates as long as two days per speaker, as 
you know. That means that across the balance of the fall there is 
no timéec'for the degislation,; to.pass,-through. Jds.teel, it is) my 
responsibility to have this in place and I can not recommend to my 
House leader that he extend the time. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Surely they could have the opportunity to 
discuss it at least. 


Mr. Cooke: You have presented a blatant untruth to the 
committee and you know that. 


Hon’. Fo°Ss -Miller :}-P-amo simply isay ing =- 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me. We are getting into a little 
heavy water here. May I go back to the point where I then put it? 
Is it a consensus that I put to the House leaders the problem 
without specifics-- 


Mr. Piché: Without suggestions, just the problem. 

Mr. Chairman: Without suggestions. 

Mr. Piché: If there is a problem. 

Hon. F. S. Miller: There is a problem. I accept that. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that satisfactory to the New Democratic 
Party? 


Mr. -Cookes, Tf: that ease .the only :consensusswel can tget beThe 
Liberals and our party had agreed to making a recommendation, but 
Mr. Watson's suggestion was so overwhelming that the rest of his 
members have now come in line. I guess we will not be able to make 
a suggestion. 


Mr... (‘Chaizmans4 Ini-think® etheymonlyesconsensuss deeeccanmigetanss 
that I put it to the House. Thank you. There is one more thing. 
May I have it understood and confirmed that if we have to we will 
take oral presentations up until tomorrow at five o'clock and 
thereafter they must be written presentations at the same time. 
Yes. That is understood. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Chairman, I have one other motion before 
we begin. In view of the time, I will keep it very short and will 
not give it any preamble. I would like to move that this committee 
requests that Sally Barnes, chairperson of the Ontario Status of 
Women Council, be requested to appear before the standing 
committee ‘on *'the; | administration. ‘of¥sjustice:s duringsythecdepublic 
hearings on. Bill 179 to «Givetatestiimonywon athe aimpaciwotethis 
legislation on women in the Ontario public sector. 


Mow Char emars © Pienke you, Mee eWrye.’ Cl will. roledotiat.vcut 
of order for the same reasons that I have ruled the other out of 
order. She is-- 


Mr’ tiston: “she is not’ “at smember’ of the’< government, is 
she? 


Mr. Chairman: She is not a member of the government. 
Mr. Elston: She is a member of an advisory board. Right? 


Mis  COOKe’: iS siie “a member “of “the “public or - Ontario? 
Maybe you could answer that question. 


Mr. Mackenzie: .Would: you give us: the’**basis" t€o64- your 
PuULINGeLi eyoOU rare, ‘once again, going to rule a motion out? of “order 
Bhat. Fein order; Mr. Chairman? 


Mo. Chalrmane =’ loank you “Lor your “commentary. = t= iS ethe 
Same rulings 2t* 71s" =Out or. order. We are “under ~¢mandatory 
instructions from the House. We are here to hear from the general 
pubLIC. 


Mr. Piché: That is what we should be doing right now. 


Mr... *cChairman: tes. We'sare not»"here™ to- bring smotions: ‘to 
force certain persons of the public to come, whether they be a 
member of the bar--everybody is a member of the public--whether 
eney = be ra =itember” of an “agency, ‘board or ‘commission \*of this 
government or not. 


Mr... Cooke'’s= None* or =the “motions isiforcing “*anyone. They 
ask, they invite. 


Mr. Wrye: The motion is a request. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. It is a request from the committee. 


Moe Woyer. LL. would, draw to — the “committeess artention, 
Since Mr. Watson has just made a point, that the council has been 
present at hearings on the Ontario Human Rights Code amendments, 
the Family Law Reform Act and Bill 3, also known as equal pay for 
work of equal value-legislation. Its presence was also made known 
at the Haley commission on pensions. 


It seems to me that the council has appeared on regular 
occasions whenever issues facing women were in the forefront. Miss 
Barnes has not requested a hearing to be here and I think we ought 
wo near from “ner, to “Know “the. “council "s* views ‘on. these. very 
important matters. 


Since she is clearly a member of the public and the council 
is surely not an appendage of this government-- 


Mre Chairman: "Mr wWrye, my “ruling Yis«ithe *same. {Thats sts 
Sut of orders “ity may bee-challengeds ‘She 7is an’ ’employee jofisthe 
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crown. She is a member of the bureaucracy of the agencies, boards 
and commissions of this government. I am ruling it out of order 
for the same reason. We are under a tight frame of reference from 
the Legislature to hold public hearings. We are to hear from the 
people who wish to come before us, and not to consider motions 
directing or requesting people to appear before us. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Chairman;*sto »move «things along, I thave no 
choice but to challenge your ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Members have heard the challenge from Mr. 
Wrye. Will those in favour of upholding the ruling of the chair 
please raise their hands? That is six upholding the chair's ruling 
and five opposing. 


Motion negatived. 
Mr. Chairman: The ruling is carried. 


Mra) Cocke so4Mregep Chairman, «le would gilike {tou vaske your ca 
question, Just .so it is.clear inmy mind..There have~ been-three 
motions by three people. A significant number of members of this 
committee wanted these people to appear before us. Have you 
indicated that these people will appear before the committee after 
the public hearings? 


MrvyoiChairmaned I44 indicated. tou-you, before. that. 71. would 
entertain those motions after the public hearings are completed, 
which sisc.due . to shappen },on, November « 1,51982,.. according, to, our 
instructions. 


Mr. Cooke: Then if those motions are passed, will we 
have them in front of us just as we had these people before? 


Mr. Chairman:. I cannot anticipate whether a motion that 
will be put a week and a half or two weeks from now will be passed. 


Mr. Cooke: You are painting yourself into the corner. 


Mr. Chairman: I will entertain the motion at that point. 
That is all I said then and I have not expanded upon it since then. 


May we hear from the first group, which is left over from 
last night... Exhibit Lo, 1s.ja. brief. fromthe Ontario Public. Service 
Employees Union, Local 561. Could the group please come to the 
microphone? Would you carry on? Are you Susie Vallance? 


Ms:.) BordiNoO,y elnam, Bett yyEkgri.. 


Mr. sb Chalrmanimeely am’?! soury, »VOU wakes pshown...0n..todayvs 
agenda; it is revised. 


Msio ) Egrisiid jo appeargbpe foneddyow moni tbehal tah ofe. the. 4391 
members of the college of applied arts and technology support 
staff bargaining unit at Seneca College, OPSEU local 561. Our 
members perform a variety of tasks at the college, including 
secretarial, custodial, technical and clerical functions. The 
average wage of our members is $304 gross per week. Our members, 
however, are the people that Premier Davis has targeted to bear 
the brunt of his so-called fight against inflation. 


Other groups will no doubt bring forward arguments, backed 
up by impressive statistical evidence, which will attempt to prove 
ehnat- wader Controls: “erther*owill>-or- twill aoe helpssto™ Jowert2the 
entlationitrate “and elther “will “or “will not generally assist in 
producing an economic recovery in this province. I will leave it 
to the professional economists to argue back and forth about the 
expected impact of discriminatory wage controls imposed 
unilaterally upon public servants. Instead, I want to put before 
you the human situation of the people who live their lives behind 
those cold-blooded statistics,and whose unjust and, in this case, 
absolutely unnecessary suffering is the result of what we regard 
Bouaacymicalnpolicical aploy. 


At Oe pie Ms 


Inv speaking to .the ,i1sste” of Brit” 179," ‘-would *Piké® to-have 
you . considers the jtwords of Bill’ ":Davis.. In “the’~spééch™ which 
introduced this pernicious legislation into the Ontario 
Legislature, Mr. Davis told us, "Everyone agrees that high 
interest rates are the principal obstacle to economic recovery." 


Without ever explaining how he imagines public service wage 
controls would lower interest rates, Mr. Davis went on to announce 
that his prescription for economic recovery amounted to nothing 
more than placing a five per cent limit on public sector wages. In 
the meantime, for reasons completely unrelated to any provincial 
wage restraint scheme, interest rates have fallen dramatically in 
the past few months. This decline has nothing to do with wage 
eontrois;, and’ iwage--controls -wills-not help when?) afterzethe,:US 
congressional elections are over, pressure is exerted to raise 
those rates again. 


However, in the meantime, Mr Davis+* admits that 
"deliberately increasing unemployment and consciously reducing 
domestic demand through the blunt instrument of tight monetary 
policy ist chearly:misguided<..).and™it®is® not? working.ewcstill,Mr 
Davis seems able to produce no more imaginative policy. He is 
reduced to punishing public servants under the guise of fiscal 
restraint. 


He pretends there is an equitable tradeoff. He contends that 
private sector workers have far less job security than public 
. sector workers, but we in the public sector know different. Even 
Mr. Davis admits the public sector employee complement is being 
reduced through attrition, layoffs and the contracting out of jobs 
to the private sector at unnecessarily inflated costs. In fact, 
Pane Davis, webbie thiSsarl982> budget called” 6,000> .civil'service: job 
eliminations government efficiency. However, Mr. Davis insists 
that further penalties be imposed on our people. 


Get 'me o maker ° threes “specific «pointss othat,: leg hope tsyousewill 
consider before you pass this bill into law: 


Pivet: there's" the matter#of sagbreachsofotmust -8BilbaDavis 
promised us earlier this year that he would not impose 
discriminatory wage controls on the public service. He has gone 
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back on his word. He has attempted to evade responsibility for 
this broken promise to Ontario by pretending the situation has 
changed. He asks us to believe that such a promise could be made 
when mortgage rates and even the prime interest rate were hovering 
around 20 per cent, but could now be broken when interest rates 
and mortgage rates have fallen to about 14 per cent. 


If Mr. Davis is being truthful in his statement that high 
interest rates are the major obstacle to economic recovery, it 
would be obvious that wage controls are no longer necessary, for 
clearly the recession is being reversed. But then again, perhaps 
Mr. .oDdavdsy “as being? oleesie thannwaCandid.4 .H3S,,..bLaCk..-OlsatCangculpals 
exemplified in more than his grandiose promises and his subsequent 
reversals. 


At the local level, at the level that affects the members I 
represent, we are presented with violations of Mr. Davis' more 
recent promises that go beyond irony and enter into the realm of 
the ridiculous. I give you Mr. Davis' statement on price controls: 
"All prices and fees charge by ministries within this government 
will be held to increases not in excess of the five per cent 
guideline.” .,Now consider. the .truth. - This. academic year Vail 
employees at Seneca College have been forced to pay a 100 per cent 
increase in parking fees. We now have to pay double and work for 
less. 


Many of you may not think the doubling of parking fees is a 
serious cause for complaint, but I suspect that none of you earns 
$304 gross per week. All of you work at Queen's Park, which is at 
least accessible to the Toronto Transit Commission. Many of our 
members work in King City, where absolutely no public transit is 
available. For many of my members, $5 per week for parking their 
cars is equivalent to the moneys budgeted for laundering their 
clothes. 


But such considerations are still statistical, and many of 
you may not completely relate to them. Let me try to impress upon 
you the severity of your new approach to the economy by telling 
you two stories that are, unfortunately, true. 


The first concerns one of my members who is a single parent. 
Because her son lives at home, he is ineligible for student 
assistance. He worked all summer to pay for his college expenses. 
Mr. Davis may be correct in Saying that he has limited increases 
in tuition costs to five per cent. However, he has not kept down 
the price of books, TTC tickets, food and shelter. The young man 
in question will complete his first semester at college, but he 
may very well have to drop out in the spring. Even is he is able 
to remain to complete his first year, other policies work against 
him. 


The length of the college year, for example, has been 
extended for purely artificial reasons in order to make their 
books look good. The results, as the teachers will tell you, are 
the further decline of educational standards and, in the case of 
this woman and her son, a very unfortunate cost. Since he now has 
to spend many extra weeks in school, he will not have enough time 
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to earn his second-year fees over the following summer. Tuition 
fees may be limited to five per cent, but a single parent will see 
her son leave school sooner or later because of the policies of 
this government and the fact that her salary is being restricted 
Dyno. lawayr oO. 


There: is another story. It is “a story of a -technician who 
has worked at my college for more than 13 years. He is a skilled 
worker, -b0 Sethe collegem sees! fite towpay shim» only $17,500. -a year. 
His wife also works as a medical Secretary and earns about the 
same. They have been married for several years and scrimped and 
Saved to buy a home. After tightening their belts as tight as they 
could be--they did have a child, which somewhat reduced their 
Savings--they still were able to make a downpayment on a new home 
in Scarborough. They bought this house two years ago when prices 
were high and mortgage rates were higher. 


His wife's father has been laid off after almost 30 years in 
a manufacturing company and his wife's mother will be laid off 
next month. His father-in-law has been jobless for almost a year. 
My member has had to make a choice and he has made it. In order to 
ensure that his father-in-law and mother-in-law do not lose their 
home, he has put his up for sale. He will take a substantial loss 
because house prices have declined over the past two year. He and 
his family have been forced to move in with their in-laws who live 
60 miles north of the city. That will compel him and his wife to 
commute each day. 


The result? Two hard-working, honest people saved for years 
to buy a new home and have a family. They have now lost their 
home. They are not foolish people. They did not live 
extravagantly. They were frugal and cautious and they have been 
wiped out. the Davis government now insists upon punishing these 
people even further. 2 


If I were still a naive employee who trusted in the common 
decency of my employer and the government that backs them, I would 
probably say that all this was inequitable. But I now know that 
inequity is the name of Mr. Davis' game. He has said it himself. 
He said, "...singling out the public service is inequitable. I am 
not roche Sicontinued @tretréeating: sfrom’ithat.contention.: Butecthe 
truth of the matter is that there is a great deal of inequity in 
Our current economic circumstances." 


This is not news to us, for we, the support staff members of 
Seneca College have been victims of these inequities for years. 
However, Mr. Davis goes on to insult us even further. He proclaims 
that "the measure of job security afforded those who work in the 
public sector must be viewed as somewhat inequitable." 


He is trying to play off job security, which is a complete 
myth in the public sector, with decent wage increases. It cannot 
be done. We cannot continue to be the scapegoats for government 
mismanagement and taxpayer give-aways to Mr. Davis' friends in the 
private sector. There are too many casualties. There is too much 
pain. Too many ordinary hardworking people are being made to pay 
for this government's mistakes. 
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43209 St ts 


Il anmeStolddthnakti tes.accused anjMPP Ofte yCe Lids cael lteerrs 
unacceptable, so’ ‘I won't.? L"9ll “just say" "that “the truth ors" not 
being told. We, the working poor, are being made the object of a 
cruel joke. We know that our appearance here is unlikely to change 
things’, ‘that Che *cynicaivactions woh ithe ypol pbieians  whor wanteaco 
curry favour with the electorate are unlikely to be reversed. 
However, for those Conservatives on this committee who still 
remember their intellectual roots, I would like to conclude with a 
quotation. 


As a mere worker appearing before this body, I have the sad 
feeling that I am speaking out of futility. You will not listen to 
me, I fear; nor will you, ‘taketwhat) Li. saye.seriousiy.- 1 ‘am merely 
another part of your day and you will go off happily and content 
with a job well done. I will not go away happy. I will leave here 
with the anger I feel as a public sector worker, with the anger I 
feel as a woman and, therefore, someone who has been most 
seriously affected by this legislation, and as a citizen whose 
basic political and civil rights are being swept away by this 
utterly unacceptable bill. 


I wish to give you this quote. It comes from Richard Hooker, 
who said over 300 years ago, "We do what we do so that posterity 
may know that we do not loosely through silence let things slip 
away aS in a dream." 


Mr. Davis must know that in his public assurances that 
public sector workers will comply with his dishonest Bill 179 is 
equally dishonest. We oppose the bill; we oppose it unalterably. 
It is unacceptable and we will do everything in our power to 
oppose it and to defeat any MPP who supports it. We have rights. 
We will not let our rights slip away. We will not’ allow this 
government to further reduce us. We have not been silent here. We 
will not be silent in days to come. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have just one question. Is there any 
feeling amongst your group at all that there is any way this bill 
could be improved with the introduction of amendments? 


Ms. Egri: None at all. 


Mr. Wrye: My questions may seem a little ironic in view 
of Mr. Mackenzie's question, but let me ask you this. You pointed 
out that your group makes an average of $304 a week gross-- 


Ms. Egri: Gross, yes. 


Mr. Wrye: --which I quickly calculate to be somewhat 
under $16,000 a year. 


Ms. EBgris The oy sbi RTE makes some provision for a 
possibility, and I emphasize that word, for some notching for 
those lower paid. What would be the feeling of your workers if 
this committee were to (a) improve the notching quite drastically 
and (b) were to make it not a possibility but were to mandate such 
notching for those earning less than $20,000 a year? 


ask 


Ms. AP BOEDS ISG HeroupeE does Jnotycsupport) othisw. bidlen.at..all. 
Our right to free collective bargaining has been taken away. Our 
right to strike has been taken away and our salaries have been 
taken away. We cannot support this with any kind of amendment. 


Mid tWoye sesLet ome caskutyoursthisem Let» me, justwdgive. «you. .this 
as background. One of the first groups that came before us, I 
believe it was the Etobicoke women teachers, quoted John Crispo as 
calling wage controls a fraud. He didn't mean that there ought.to 
not be limits on wage controls. Crispo simply suggested that with 
each and ~every collective. bargaining--and .this is: obviously a 
Sledgehammer approach, and I'm not going to deny that it is--this 
GOULaAHOCOUN. 


If the government, for example, were to tighten the screws 
on the amount of money your community college got or the whole 
sector got for colleges and universities, then the screws could be 
tightened on each and every individual round of negotiations. They 
appear to have taken a different course. 


If we were to combine notching then with a retention of your 
right to free collective bargaining, including the right to strike 
and/or arbitration, as some could only go to arbitration, for all 
noncompensation issues--not nonmonetary because that's another way 
the employer can slip out from under--which would only be your 
wages and fringe benefits, would that make the bill more 
palatable, to allow you to negotiate for health and safety issues; 
LOn ea methewcase: .ofmteachersi,...class,~size; .ins the~ case. of your 
group, the size of your bargaining unit? Would that make an 
improvement in the bill? 


Mocpstoui obetinitel ys fno~)¢ Wem-wid:lLeeno ts (SuppOriten thi siebil1 
ati zadsbe sie 


Mr. Chairman: Is that your questioning, Mr. Wrye? 


Mr. Wrye: That's it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. The second witnesses 
are from the Metro Toronto East Area Council, Messrs. Doughty and 
Barrett. 


Mr. Doughty: I'm Howard Doughty. By way of introduction, 
I would like to inform you of the nature of the group I represent. 
It is the Metro Toronto East Area Council of the Ontario Public 
Service Employees Union. It is a voluntary association of local 
unions in roughly the geographical area bordered on the north by 
Steeles Avenue, on the east by the Port Union Road, on the south 
by Lake Ontario and on the west by the Don River. 


The council represents participating local unions in such 
work areas as the Ontario Science Centre, Centennial College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Seneca College of Applied Arts and 
Technology and a wide variety of public service fields. 
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As vice-chairman of the council and as spokesperson for our 
Organization, I wish to express at the beginning my sincere thanks 
to this *drétp “for “allowing ue thas foepportunitywt6s ibe yeheara;, 
especially in view of the extremely serious nature of the bill now 
being considered by this committee. To begin, I would like to give 
you a general statement of our position. Our council is firmly and 
thoroughly opposed to Bill 179 and it will be my purpose here to 
present the highlights of our arguments against that bill in the 
hope that the Legislature of Ontario will take our objections to 
heart and will defeat the bill. 


Our concerns fall into three basic categories: the category 
of equity, the category of the economy and the category of civil 
liberties. I will address each of these categories in turn. 


First, ~ with “respect >to. thelumatterifot stequaty.o “ti iiss -the 
stated position of the Premier of Ontario that the wage control 
program® embodied fin “Bi DIMM 79sveris Soinequatabhées> tins thatanat 
discriminates against public sector workers. However, it is the 
further argument of the Premier that this inequity can be 
justified in view of what he considers to be the greater job 
security afforded to public sector workers. This tradeoff of wage 
controls for allegedly secure employment is the first matter that 
we wish to contest. 


In the first place, the so-called job security in the public 
service sector is merely a myth. Cutbacks in many social service 
programs have created serious problems with respect to layoffs. As 
well, efforts in many ministries to contract out Services to the 
private sector have placed an added burden upon our employees. 
Finally, what job protection there may be has been seriously 
threatened by the conditions of Bill 179 itself, for it reduces 
the collective bargaining process to a cruel joke. It makes 
effective contractual negotiations on matters of job security, 
working conditions and, of course, wages utterly impossible. 


Second, the simple tradeoff discussed by the Premier takes 
into account no meaSure of productivity. Of the many examples that 
might’” "be cited, T "am Of **colirse’ Smost familiar with the 
circumstances at my own place of employment. Therefore, I ask your 
indulgence as I speak to the issue of increased workload. 
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When first hired by Seneca College, I was given a work 
assignment of four classes per week to teach and I was assured by 
the college that it was committed to a high standard of education 
and the quality of education would, in part, be guaranteed by a 
student-teacher ratio of not more than 15 to one. That commitment 
has been broken. 


Instead of teaching a maximum of 60 students per semester, I 
am now assigned six classes with an average maximum enrolment of 
35. As a result, I am now teaching more than» 200 «students; ‘a 
productivity increase of well over 300 per cent. However, I am 
asked to believe that it is equitable under such conditions to 
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live with a wage increase in terms of consumer spending power of 
something in excess of five per cent. I speak not only for myself 
but sfor=ourventire’ council, when ?i-state flatly that thisewili inot 
do. 


As a teacher in a community college I have not had a wage 
increase that has equalled or exceeded the inflation rate since 
1975. Having, therefore, not kept up with inflation, I can hardly 
be eheld= vaccountable®”’ fore¥rit: and’*cannot), “therefore, *deem 2it 
equitable to be punished for it. 


Finally, there is the general question of who should 
properly be held responsible for inflation and who should, as a 
result, now pay the price. The entire notion that wages are the 
source of inflation is blatantly untrue. Accordingly, no matter 
whatieprinciples, “job = security, /proauctivity wor? “anys? other | are 
introduced into the calculus of equity, the end result cannot be 
anything but a hoax. 


Even if our jobs were secure, and they are not, and even if 
our wages accurately reflected our actual contribution to society, 
and they do not, it would still be the case that a wages controls 
program would be inappropriate. The basic premise upon which it is 
founded, the premise that working people are the villains rather 
than the victims of our current economic problems, is untrue. 


£ want..to skip™la “Little ‘bit “through my presentation. . You 
have it before you. I do not want to deal much with the economic 
issues because I understand that previously people representing my 
union have already dealt with the matter of the impact of these 
wage controls, so I will summarize very briefly the points that 
they made. The impact of wage controls would be approximately the 
removal of $500 million from our pockets. You have heard already 
that this would be the equivalent of shutting down Inco and Stelco 
on the same day. We have already seen, and you will have already 
seen if you have travelled to Sudbury, what a dramatic effect that 
has on our economy. All that these wage controls will do is double 
that price and spread it out across the province. 


I understand, despite the two hours given to the people from 
the chamber of commerce yesterday, that time is limited. If you 
would just move to page 7 of the brief, I want to address what I 
@eonsider to be the crucia#Omatteraethat? our groups iis smconcerned 
with. iit. Leettne yquestion of civillopliberties. 'megoing tos make 
some suggestions and I'm going to talk about matters of motive. 
When I speak I am sure that a great deal of what I say will be 
Seonsidered teynical,° bueeer oasstres yous tthatetit isis®gmerely xa 
reflection of our view of the cynicism of this government. 


Earlier this year, as you well know, the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
made a commitment, a promise, to Sean O'Flynn, the president of 
our union, and to our union members that he would not impose 
a@ascriminatory” wage “controls” -upon the: “public ‘service’ He» has 
broken that promise and we are compelled to ask what other broken 
promises lie beneath it and are embodied in the implications of 
Bill 179. Bill 179 cannot be justified as sound economic policy. 
It is merely politically expedient. 
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Being either unwilling or unable to take action that would 
genuinely assist our economy, the Premier seems intent on either 
doing something, almost anything, or at least appearing to do 
something, that will enhance our economic situation. Since the 
idea of wage controls appears popular, and since an organized 
circus of public service bashing also seems to have high mass 
appeal, Mr. Davis, I submit to you, is merely bolstering his 
popularity at the immediate expense of public service workers and 
at the long-term expense of the Ontario economy. That 
consideration alone would help to explain why Bill 179 has been 
introduced. However, we suspect that the cynicism that sustains 


this policy is even more Sinister. 


While crying crocodile tears over the fate of Polish 
workers, President Reagan seems quite comfortable in his own 
successful smashing of the American air traffic controllers' 
union. Mr. Davis, who we imagine is equally pleased to support 
free trade unions so long as they are in Poland, has learned his 
lesson well. He has found that it is possible to introduce 
legislation that strips workers of their most fundamental rights 
without being terribly concerned about the consequences. Already 
many public sector workers, those under the Crown Employees 
Collective Bargaining Act, are deprived of basic political rights. 
Now all public sector workers have been denied the right to strike 
and denied the right to arbitration. The collective bargaining 
process, if this bill is passed, will be destroyed. 


Mr. Davis believes that he can weather the storm. He seems 
confident in his expectation that the labour movement will simply 
fold under the pressure. I am here today to state flatly that we 
understand what Mr. Davis has in mind and our opposition will not 
wither away as he expects. Economic penalties are difficult enough 
to endure, but Bill 179 does more; it takes away our precious 
civil rights, and this is unconscionable. 


Again the question arises, Why? Allow me, if you will, to 
suggest that Mr. Davis has chosen this economically wrongheaded 
and politically unacceptable strategy for a very peculiar reason. 
He has witnessed over the past decade a very peculiar phenomenon 
in modern labour relations. The union of which I am a member was, 
for many years, a mild and inoffensive association. In name and in 
nature we have changed over the past decade. 


The former Civil Service Association of Ontario Incorporated 
is now the Ontario Public Service Employees Union. We have begun 
to take our proper place in the labour movement of Canada. We have 
begun to take strong stands to defend our rights and to defend 
what we regard to be the rights of all Canadians. What some people 
have termed the new militancy of OPSEU has caused Mr. Davis 
concern. 


However, OPSEU is not alone. Other public sector workers, 
two groups of which you heard from yesterday, the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers' Federation and the Canadian Union of 
Electrical Workers, and many others have finally learned what it 
takes to maintain our economic and civil rights in this society. 
We have all learned that we must stand up and defend ourselves. We 
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have learned from Mr. Davis and his policies, but Mr. Davis seems 
convinced that we are merely to be treated like children. He 
believes, it would seem, that all we need is to have our wrists 
slapped and we will cower. 


4:40 p.m. 


Pas Ieabn9-prsimithat isiap ton tthe wrist<, lo asysamperyicdous 
attempt to demonstrate to public sector workers that our new-found 
strength and our self assurance will not be tolerated by the Davis 
government, but Mr. Davis has an even more unpleasant surprise in 
store for him. We are not merely standing up; we will not lie down 
again 


Let) me ‘conelude. “Billo vlL79 >is’ %inequitableysi its:cannot = be 
defended because it is blatantly unjust and unfair. Bill 179 is 
economically wrongheaded. It cannot be defended because it will 
harm Our economy <©BLEMeClL 7941s @polrvicallyiicynicaly”, anditwis fa 
blatant, unacceptable, fundamental violation of our human rights 
as citizens in this country and this province. To anticipate the 
questions from the members of the Liberal Party, it cannot be 
modified, it cannot be amended, it cannot in any way be changed in 
a manner that will make it acceptable. It must be withdrawn or it 
must be defeated. I thank you. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have no questions. The conclusion is 
the one question I would have asked. 


Mr. Watson: Some of us would find your presentation 
cynical. You say you are to have taken away this figure of $500 
million. Where do you think that $500 million would have come from? 


Mr. Doughty: That would depend on what workers you are 
talking about. 


Mra Watsons Dot youtusay wits! is o50054mi Livon-youysare “not 
going to get? 


Mr. Doughty: That is right. 


MraeaWatson: Do. you not “think that $500 million comes out 
of the taxpayers of this province? 


MES a DougHty 1iOr which») lL happen tke Bbewrall member .o Yess ait 
does. 


Mere Chairman; Thank you ‘very much, Mr. Doughty. The 
third @groupeas "trom Mthe *Councilovot ts0ntariiosauniversities,, (Dr. 
Connell. The brief being distributed will be exhibit 18. You might 
identify yourselves, please. 


Drie kConnell sue. 1 Chairman, my “ame iwsia George: wConnelbvarcl 
am president of the University of Western Ontario and chairman of 
the Council of Ontario Universities. My colleague is Dr. Edward 
Monahan, theimvexecutive. davrector woflvour® council. <(Thereicouncil 
consists of the 15 universities of Ontario, the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the 
Ontario College of Art. 
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In the interests of time, I will not read the brief but I 
will comment briefly on three points in it. The Council of Ontario 
Universities supports in general the objectives of the bill. As 
for all other sectors of the economy, inflation has been an 
extremely serious problem for the universities and the bill will 
make a substantial contribution to the control of inflation. We 
support that end. 


Restraint is not new for the universities. We have been 
experiencing Severe restraint for several years. Our operating 
revenue, which consists almost entirely of provincial grants plus 
fees, is totally controlled by government policy. May I remind 
committee members that 10 years ago, in 1972-73, expenditures on 
Ontario universities by the province amounted to 6.6 per cent of 
total expenditures. That declined to the level of 5.4 per cent in 
1981-82. The difference, if we had maintained the original level, 
would have been $209 million. That is just one way of measuring 
the restraint which the university system has experienced. 


Universities have adapted to that restraint by a variety of 
measures, including some improvements in efficiency where that was 
possible, but also including severe restraint on levels of 
compensation, reduced staff complement in a number of areas 
leading to lower levels of service, deferral of needed maintenance 
and a reduced rate of building of assets such as_ library 
collections. These restraint measures add up to a substantial 
liability at present which, in the long run, will have to be 
corrected if the universities are to thrive. 


What will be different under the proposed legislation is 
that the shortfall in the year of restraint will be focused on 
compensation only. We are engaged now in trying to assess the 
costs of expected salary settlement under the constraint program. 
They will certainly exceed five per cent. Our very first estimate 
is that they will probably range between six per cent and eight 
per cent--that is, the increments over the current year--but we 
will have precise calculations which we will put in the hands of 
the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) at the earliest possible moment. 
Our non-salary costs will certainly exceed five per cent. 


Our urgent position is that the university revenue grants 
plus fees should be sufficient to meet these unavoidable increases 
in costs. So while the restraint will be focused on compensation, 
we believe we should not, at the same time, continue to build our 
liability in the other areas I mentioned. 


I would like to make just two further comments. The first is 
to make clear to committee members that, in the matter of 
compensation, the universities are in competition with many other 
groups in society. If I may focus on university faculty members, 
we have on our faculty those who are, for example, engineers, 
economists, psychologists and nurses, albeit qualified at a very 
high level, all much sought after by other employers. 


Even those who do not have very clear alternative roles in 
the private sector are much sought after by other universities in 
other provinces and outside of Canada. So: the impact of the 
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restraint program on the universities will depend, to a great 
extent, on what happens to wage constraint in the private sector 
and particularly in other parts of the province. If we are put at 
a serious disadvantage in the restraint year, we may either expect 
serious losses during that period or we may expect to have to make 
major adjustments at the end of it. 


The final point is that the bill appears to suggest mandated 
increases for collective bargaining groups which would recognize, 
FOr vemployees Garning less “than $35,000; continuation “of past 
programs of merit pay or in-range adjustments. There are many 
bargaining groups in universities, some of which are certified 
under the Ontario Labour Relations Act and some are not. There 
appears to be some ambiguity as to whether all these groups are 
treated in the same way by the act. In our view, it is essential 
that all bargaining groups, whether certified or not, be treated 
in an absolutely eguitable way in the legislation. 


Mrs Chairman, that/is,allsbowish torsay. 
4:50 p.m. 


Mr. Wrye; Perhaps I coulde‘start:!withs your <lastjacomment, 
Dr. Connell, “and ask you to just elaborate a little bit on‘ the 
ambiguity as you see it. Then if I could perhaps, Mr. Minister, 
ask you to see if you can clarify that matter now while the 
council is here. 


Dr.= Conneliz: f° *am=iquoting’-ae% briefing) | whichstav-number! ! of 
my colleagues had with Treasury staff about a week ago. This 
matter came up for discussion but it was not resolved at that 
time. My understanding is that the act provides that merit pay and 
in-range adjustments for collective bargaining groups will be 
Maintained up to the level of $35,000 as long as the wage does not 
exceed $35,000. That increase will be mandatory for collective 
bargaining groups. It is our concern that all bargaining groups, 
whether formally certified or not, be treated in the same way. 


Mr. Wrye: Then the merit would be only for the non-union 
Sroups. If you. do not mind, Mr..Chairman, perhaps iwetican sgetaa 
elarification. 


Honora. Millers’= The Copanioni eis’ tyvespe they are. treated 
the same at this time, Dr. Connell. I would want to see that we 
Clarify that at clause by clause if we have some trouble with the 
wording. 


MreWrye:s TDehave® a®scouples of other): matters, ~first, on 
Ene tprice Sidevr-Your © brrefetand s*your) oral “comments » appear. <to 
express some concern with the lack of constraint on the price. Let 
me start by using the example of the matter of energy costs. What 
would be the nonwage component or the noncompensation component of 
your expenditure? 


DreseGennel pn-The saverage = would “tbeymabout: 205 4per cent 
across the province. 
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MrouWrye: Given that»yipart.,of it, havéo-you-coméup with 
any estimate of what percentage it is likely to increase in fiscal 
1982-83 


Dr. Connelly: Each ‘year \*we).“compile. what... we)..call. the 
Ontario university nonsalary price index and we will be doing that 
exercise shortly. I hope we will be able to have that in the hands 
of the committee and the Treasurer. 


Dr. Monahan: It is between two and 2.5 per cent above 
the consumer price index as we calculated it in the last couple of 
years. 


Mr eo WryvesitMy= concern uisrithdatoeingither five Spemycenthiworld 
the Treasurer wishes to take us into there may be great temptation 
on the part of the government to pass that world on to you. You 
are saying that if the one fifth component remains not only at 
int lations tibu by aS you have suggested, Dr. Monahan, above 
inflation, that is going to cause some severe new problems for the 
universities. Is that a fair assessment? 


Drv" Connell: "Yes, that®is' correct: 


Mri oc Wrye si) 1. Shave scone: .othér Mquestions; Llteywasy ag maccer 
that was raised with me by a university president. As I understand 
it, there were a couple of universities within the system that 
were caught in the period--the University of Windsor and 
Laurentian University. There has been a suggestion that one of the 
problems the universities will face--and you have alluded to it in 
terms of the private sector--will be the problem of recruiting and 
keeping staff, even within the university unit. 


Of the 15 universities, the Ontario College of Art and 
Ryerson, Ryerson itself will be constrained in the so-called 
transition period to nine per cent, whereas I understand the 
increases were running in the range of anywhere from 12 to 13.5. 
Is that correct? Do you have any thoughts on that or comments you 
might share with us? You might give Mr. Biddell some leverage to 
understand that situation. 


Dre Connell sori tthink? tthatetiseta aqierieulty question. Ginere 
are already significant differences in levels of compensation, 
speaking of faculty, among the universities. It certainly is 
possible that if those two universities are held to the nine per 
cent in the current year, then they might move relatively farther 
down the scale. I would not think that other universities in the 
province would deliberately take advantage of that circumstance. 
The movement of faculty from one university to another is a very 
long-term operation, so I would not expect any critical movement, 
but in the long run there would be pressure on those two 
universities to come back to some equilibrium point within the 
system. 


Mr. tCookes I2ethaink@ta ‘couple gsofyethe «bifingstidaawanteda to 
raise have been touched on by Mr. Wrye. One of the rationales for 
this legislation is that those people in the public sector have 
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relative job security. You did mention briefly in your brief about 
what has happened over the last decade or so of cutbacks both, I 
assume, within the academic and non-academic staff of the 
universities. Could you perhaps elaborate? Do you have any 
statistics of the kinds of jobs that have been lost and the kinds 
of courses and numbers of positions affected? 


Dr. Connell: We do have quite detailed statistics on 
number sutor™ positions =tor=both -faculty* and. .Stipportsstatt in fall 
categories and the faculty data go back a good many years. The 
Support staff data are less dependable and only go back two or 
three years. I think it is possible to extrapolate from the 
experience of particular universities. Certainly the greatest 
attrition has taken place in the support staff area. I think that 
most of the economies, or the most severe economies, have probably 
been in the area of physical plant maintenance, cleaning staff, 
ground staff, tradesmen and so on. That is the area where the 
greatest compromises have been made in service levels. 


I would suggest that probably library staff have been the 
next most severely affected, although that may have been offset to 
some degree by increasing automation. There have been many 
positions terminated on the faculty side too, but with the recent 
surge of enrolment, that has tended to level off. Faculty have, 
however, been redistributed from low demand areas to high demand 
areas, SO we have made many new appointments in business, 
commerce, computer science, and there have been corresponding 
losses in other areas of lower demand. 


Mri Cooke: It™iis=“fair’ to-say Pe however ~swith? respect i to 
the number of professors on permanent staff with the universities 
as compared to the number that are now on contract positions, that 
the contract positions have increased significantly over the last 
number of years? 


Bee connie lisare thienk ethatei woulda be s2dtrrricure ttotasay Ueim 
fact, there has probably been selective termination of those that 
have been on short-term contracts, so the proportion on permanent 
staff may actually now be higher than it was five years ago. 


Mr 7Cooke: *“Howr sas t“thate SeThav Sis) @ictiiither kind oszo£ 
information I seemed to gather when I talked to university people. 
You are not bringing in new professors and eventually giving them 
tenure. 


Dr. erConne lbs sl neemysnown nuniversity,: for example, in the 
current year we probably made something like 90 new appointments. 
Of these, fewer than 10 would be of a permanent nature. Perhaps 
going back three or four years, we probably were making a 
substantially larger number of short-term, contractual 
appointments. That number has now shrunk, so overall there may be 
a higher proportion of permanent staff but just by carry-through 
with the existing number. 


Mr. Cooke: I just want to make sure I understand clearly 
what your position is on this bill because on one of the pages you 
seen “to “say Wf-<-I “chaven*t o'gotio:thes exact), quote--rnestraint: 1s 
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neccesary or judged to be necessary, whoever makes that judgement, 
then you will support it. Then you provide a chart which seems to 
indicate that faculty salaries have certainly not been the leaders 
within. the, so-called inflationary. spiral. Which side of Bilt 179 
are you on? It should be very clear. 


5 Die he 


Dr < Connell: We are not attempting to make a 
comprehensive assessment of the bill and the contribution that it 
will make to the problems of inflation and high interest rates. We 
leavecsthatsy to=svolncand, to the, Legislature. [Tf you come. to the 
conclusion that this bill is well-designed to deal with our 
economic problems with universities, we will Support that 
position. But we do think that those who are responsible for the 
bill and our legislators should be aware that, at least in the 
universities, they are dealing with a group of employees who have 
already experienced very severe wage constraint. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The first question I had is one just 
dealt with to some extent by my colleague, and that is whether or 
not ‘you really felt thesibilla@wasamgoing toredeabnawitha inflation. 
Certainly you would not get that impression from the figures you 
have given to us and, of course, that is one of the prime reasons 
supposedly for this bill being before us. I accept what you have 
Said on that, but the other thing that bothers me a little bit, I 
guess, is I took your brief to be a cautious, qualified with some 
reservations, approval of the bill. 


I would take it that your role is sort of the management 
Side of the universities. I really wonder if a bill like this 
does not disturb you, where you cannot yourself make a case for it 
controlling inflation, but you are leaving that pretty well up to 
the committee or the Legislature or the people that are working on 
the bill. There are things in it, such as the removal of some very 
fundamental and basic rights of people; contracts freely entered 
into and negotiated that are in effect being ripped up; the right 
to strike removed; the right to arbitrate removed; the variances 
which you yourself mentiom in your brief that are going to be 
caused among some of the lower paid workers; and probably even 
more so the unfairness due to the expiry dates of a variety of 
different groups and contracts affecting some historical 
relationships that will be further damaged. I wonder whether these 
matters would not have some rather more fundamental concerns for a 
group of university faculty. 


Dr. Connell: We do not take these matters lightly. I do 
not think any of us favours controls in principle. In spite of the 
contraint that we have experienced in the recent past, we have 
found it in most part possible to use the traditional instruments 
of collective bargaining and collegial government in the process 
of adaptation, however painful that has been. In my view, measures 
as extreme as this bill-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: And as selective. 


Dr. Connell: --should be contemplated only in the case 
of a serious economic crisis. In my view, the economic crisis is 
serious, and I take it that that is the view of most members of 
his committee as well. 
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Meret) “Mackenzie: ~The} = question “then ““isy arem the?) qround 
rules valid, that it will deal with inflation and will deal with a 
number of other items? That is a serious question. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the questions. Thank you 
very much for your presentation. The next group is from the 
Ontario Teachers' Federation, Messrs. Sweeney and Meek. Their 
brier. wili= be-number “19.> "tne clerk 1S “taking’ it “around at“ -this 
time. Would the spokesman please identify the four members? 


Mr. Sweeney: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Fred Sweeney, 
president of the Ontario Teachers' Federation. To my immediate 
left is George Meek, past president of the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation. To his left is Bill Jones, the secretary-treasurer and 
on my right, David Aylsworth, staff assistant. 


would) DTKEY to thank -youw for’ the “opportunity” (to wappear 
today before the justice committee concerning Bill 179. The 
102,000 members of the Ontario Teachers' Federation take strong 
exception to the measures contained in the Inflation Restraint 
Act. Careful. examination of. objective evidence «can lead to no 
other conclusion but that the teachers of this province are being 
treated in an arbitrary and capricious manner. We object 
strenuously to the abrogation of our bargaining rights and resent 
being sSingled out for unwarranted and discriminatory treatment. 
The teachers of this province, through the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation, request that Bill 179, the Inflation Restraint Act, be 
withdrawn. 


Wage controls have never been shown to be effective in 
CUGDING wR intiaction= and definitely «will snot <cure. the, ills of the 
economy. What they are capable of doing is operating selectively 
against one segment of society, the wage earner. What took place 
under the wage and price control program administered by the 
Anti-Inflation Board was a significant shift of income from 
PAdAViduale 4600 COrporations. in; 1975, prior to» controls; profits 
and interest income represented 20.4 per cent of the net national 
income; by 1979, after the control period, they comprised 24.8 per 
cent of the national income. 


If wage increases in general and public sector wage 
increases in particular were a major inflationary influence, then 
it might be possible to rationalize the re-introduction of wage 
controls, but this is clearly not the case. Wage gains in all 
sectors of the economy have not exceeded the increase in the 
consumer price index in any year since 1976, resulting in a 4.5 
per cent decline in real wages over that period. 


Within the publicly supported elementagry and secondary 
education sector in Ontario, even more restraint is evident. A 
paper entitled, School Board Salary Settlements in the Context of 
Public and Private Wage Changes, which was prepared by D. A. L. 
Ruld earor pre sentationreto*thel? Onvariosfbublicatschool Trustees 
Association in June of this past year, reached the following 
conclusion about trends in school board settlements in Ontario: 
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1. Wage increases in this division of the public sector have 
fallen short of wage increases in the Ontario private sector. 


2. School board settlements in Ontario lag behind those in 
the rest of Canada. 


3. In every quarter since 1978 the rate of increase in wages 
in the school board sector has fallen below the rate of inflation, 
indicating a cumulative decline in average real wages over the 
1978-81 period of more than seven per cent. 


4. Over the past two decades the salaries of teachers 
relative to those in other occupations have fluctuated, with 
significant gains by those in the primary schools and, with one 
exception, little change for those in secondary schools. 


While there is some evidence that the annual inflation rate 
may have peaked in late 1981 at 12.5 per cent and that teachers' 
wage settlements in the first two quarters of 1982 may have 
matched, or in some cases slightly exceeded increases in the 
consumer price index, it would be totally unjustified to legislate 
wage controls on this basis. Even if there were to be a minor gain 
in real wages during 1982, it would in no way offset the real 
losses over the last four years. 


Thomas Maxwell, chief economist of the Conference Board of 
Canada, has noted that since wages and prices tend to move more 
Slowly than other market forces on the road to lower inflation, 
governments may be tempted to legislate controls. He added that if 
market forces are allowed to operate in the absence of controls, 
lower inflation will gradually result in lower wage increases. 


Wage controls cannot be justified on the basis of 
demonstrated need. Public sector wage settlements are not out of 
line with the private sector and they are not having an undue 
effect on the pattern of inflation. Teachers not only reject the 
need for wage controls, but also the manner in which they are to 
be applied. 


The right to bargain collectively with one's employer is 
fundamental in a democratic society. Almost as important as the 
right is the process,. for it isthe process that permits  ~the 
parties to address their respective concerns in a meaningful 
manner and, in doing SO, provide definition to the 
employee-employer relationship. To suspend collective bargaining 
rights, even for a limited period, would remove the established 
mechanism for the resolution of employee-employer differences. 


SELOepem. 


The proposed legislation to restrain compensation 
effectively suspends all collective bargaining rights. Teachers 
and. trustees @'shouldsywhavey ani s.opportundty«s.to «resolver. .their 
respective noncompensation concerns through free collective 
bargaining. The parties should have access to the processes and 
safeguards available through the School Boards and Teachers 
Collective Negotiations Act. Total» «suspension » of » collective 
bargaining would not be in the best interests of education. 
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In addition to the suspension of bargaining. rights, 
subsection 3(4) permits the denial of due process on any matter 
which has the potential of adversely affecting the rights of the 
parties. The tribunal known as the Inflation Restraint Board is 
not required to hold hearings, nor is it obligated to give reasons 
for any final order, decision or determination. No provision for a 
formal appeal mechanism has been included in the legislation. 


In response to questions about the thinking that went into 
this section, a government official responded that it had been 


designed ete permit the expeditious application of the 
legislation." He added that "mandatory hearings were not felt 
necessary." bee these statements accurately reflect the 


government's approach to this legislation, the federation would 
urge the government to reconsider it in the light of its record of 
attempting to provide processes to right wrongs for all citizens. 


Subsection 14(1) reinforces the need for formal notice, 
mandatory hearings, written reasons and a formal appeal procedure. 
Under this section, a school board could reach agreement by mutual 
consent with its teachers on a number of changes to the collective 
agreement and then argue against those changes to the Inflation 
Restraint Board. If a school board were to pursue this course of 
action, there would be no guarantee that the teachers would be 
involved prior to being notified of the decision. 


Section” 19 +“ls Y-designed! “to. “protecthethe :cintent). ofey ithe 
legislation during the precontrol and the control period. Yet, a 
literal interpretation of the phrase, "entered into or established 
at any time" could be held to restrict permanently the scope of 
bargaining in the post-control period. 


The legislation suspends bargaining rights for teachers 
without collective agreements in the precontrol year and then 
imposes an indefinite compensation adjustment up to nine per cent 
that invites conflict between the parties. If the legislation must 
suspend collective bargaining, and hence access to dispute 
resolution mechanisms, it also should reduce conflict by imposing 
specific conditions during the period of suspension. 


Limiting increases paid to higher paid employees will 
produce detrimental side effects. Teachers taking upgrading or 
updating courses not only will be denied any salary credit for 
Eherr metrorts,..,0DUC.. Will be, Unable, to- “recover out-of-pocket 
expenses. 


Finally, the absence of an absolute cutoff date for the 
applLicaciorerot the. legistationnAwtllMMinvitetrconfimer Yovert the 
application of the normal collective bargaining legislation after 
the control period. 


As an example, subsection 10(3) of the School Boards and 
Teachers Collective Negotiations Act provides that, where an 
agreement has expired, the terms and conditions of the agreement 
that™ was--in force. at) theiatimetof givings notice ashall oremain 
unaltered, subject to certain conditions. Without an absolute 
cutoff date for the application of the Inflation Restraint Act, it 
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is uncertain whether grid and qualification changes would be 
recognized in the post-controls period. 


Wage controls cannot be justified, either in terms of the 
history of wage settlements or in terms of their potential to cure 
the ills of the economy. The legislation itself not only suspends 
bargaining rights and selects against teachers, but also denies 
due process, promotes conflict and discourages self-improvement. 


The Ontario Teachers' Federation urges the immediate 
withdrawal of Bill 179, the Inflation Restraint Act. Thank you. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The quality of the presentations we have 
had is excellent, as is your brief. I have only one question in 
the Sinterests=.of \timesyse; and, thate.is,.whether:sorgnot (you. think. a 
fight .through sthe« stages, of. the.clause-by-clause.-or of the third 
reading--you ‘icannots do» it during tthird .reading’. imr the sHouse; 
really--over possible amendments, the few we are likely to get 
through is worth while, or whether the position on this bill 
should be one of withdrawal. 


Mr.  Sweeneys:I. believe, that our. position has been. the 
same since the bill was first brought into the House on September 
21 and our solicitors first looked at it, and that is our free 
democratic rights to free collective bargaining are being taken 
away and we feel that no amendments can be brought in to 
effectively make this legislation acceptable to us, and that the 
only thing that would be acceptable is that it be withdrawn. 


Mr. Wrye: Let me take a bit of a different tack and just 
ask you this, Mr. Sweeney, because I really would be interested to 
know the views of your group on this matter. Let me suggest to you 
a scenario?’ imo which,» at: the» conclusion .of..the., public. hearings, 
before we begin clause-by-clause consideration of this 
legislation, a motion were to be put that the committee simply 
report the bill, that its view is that the bill should be killed, 
and that motion is put and defeated, so the bill lives, at least 
in this committee. 


At this point let me ask you, given what I have just read in 
your brief, and I have seen a number of problems which you have 
noted as quite specific problems, would you suggest at that point 
that those amendments should be put, or would you suggest that we 
Simply go back to the House for third reading and leave the bill 
AS HLtaLs 2 


Mreo Soweeney Seebiathink pthem-sanswermatomschnat stwasampartial ly 
Stated in my last comment, and that is if you want to make it 
right I think. you, had better withdraw. it,. because I do not .think 
it can be made right. I really firmly believe-- 


MraguWrye @eiaeunderistdnd ' sour view mwebutecwhatelele. amiasayang 
is I am going to put to you the scenario that we have now put this 
motion to the committee and X number of members of this committee 
have voted against that motion. I am a member of this committee so 
I am asking you to help me. 


What is your view, what is the view of the OTF, on what we 
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should do then? Should we simply walk back to the House and call 
the bill for third reading, or should a number of amendments be 
put? 


Mr. Sweeney: In our view, the only amendment that would 
be acceptable would be that it be withdrawn. 


Mr. Wrye: Okay. Let me ask you one further question. 


At the bottom of page 1, and perhaps your research assistant 
will help ‘us on. this,: you’ noted that the interest generated 
through profits and incomes between 1975 and 1979 moved by some 
four and a half per cent. Do you have any further updated figures 
as to perhaps the level of what, percentage-wise, the national 
income was in 1981 or even to the first quarter of this year? 


Meee oweeney: First, Of ally those (“are “crom. Statistics 
Canada from national income and expenditure accounts. 


Mowe Wryess.t am. sure. they are;" I was Just’ wondering if 
there any fresh numbers which would indicate any movement either 
way Since that time. 


eile wAY USworth: ott. has ‘gone .down. In -1981 it was 22.06 
per cent. 


Mire wWovye:ilme-gquess=1 ‘should ask One further #question. The 
Organization, Mr. Chairman, and through you to the Treasurer, has 
raised the problem of an absolute cutoff date and presumably a 
restart. to vthe grid,which was “something that: <I found kind of 
curious in my reading of the bill. Perhaps you, with these 
witnesses here, could help us and explain your position on that 
matter. 


HOW. 8. oe Misbberm:. tetthink Iwill -hold my comments’ until 
I get to clause by clause. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Miller. 


5:20 p.m. 


Hon, metoeeo.. Millers We. FCalkiaa. Lot “about. 1t--1 have a 
great sympathy for all the people coming before us, but you made a 
great point about how you're falling behind. I took the time to 
get the average salaries of teachers in selected American states 
and Ontario. 


We often compare other groups. If you compare the auto 
workers, they claim they're well below the American standard. 


My fnouringe ts othatwein US dollars an Ontario “elementary 
teacher on average in 1980-81 was getting $21,750; secondary was 
Setting $26,500. I used 80-cent dollars for that calculation. The 
average in the United States was $17,000 for elementary, $18,000 
for secondary. I think you'd have to see that we're well above 
them. 


Second, there is no state in the immediate area that exceeds 
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Our averages. I would have to argue that compared to other groups 
in society where we could make the same comparison, have invidious 
comparisons, and teachers would have to say they've done 
relatively better than other professions relative to the States. 


Mr. Sweeney: I would prefer to deal with what the other 
provinces in Canada have done. 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I would be glad to. You See-—-b6.-5—per 
cent reductions coming up in Quebec on January 1, don't you? 


Mr. Sweeney: I'm sure you don't want to go that route. 


HOfieety Et do. SMILLeEregu Nose -Obv.itousmy 9 19 don =e ware scorr ee 
don't know how they'll ever face that, but they're in the position 
of not being able to pay. That*s not a wish. I don*t > think there 
is anybody in the Quebec government who is anxious to take that 
fight on, no matter what they're feeling. 


Let's be realistic, you just don't do things like that as a 
politician, particularly when you've awarded these great increases 
in the past. They're doing it out of the sheer force of fiscal 
pressure on them. 


I know they went ahead of us. I think that's the one 
province in Canada where you probably could say that, isn't it? 


Mr. Sweeney: That's one of then. 


Hone o Fie Seo Miler. seThesGprice. Of fithat emis mune -ek toga. 
retrenchment you're seeing. That brings on, I think, much more 
confrontation than we're discussing today. From a relatively fair 
base we're saying, "Please co-operate with us for a couple of 
years." 


We are not anxious to take on even the fight we have, but we 
recognize we have a responsibility to the rest of society out 
there whom you and I get our money from. They are having a tough 
time and we have the responsibility to stand up and represent them 
in this*’group. 


It's) ‘much }easier. polsticablys not - co“ dovatetl S@think youLer 
buy that. It's much easier politically. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It also doesn't resolve what you're 
saying-- 


Mr... Jones?) ol vhavep two! %points, Mr.) Chairmanakt 1ttamiea © bit 
disappointed the Treasurer is drawing comparisons with the United 
States. I think they're two different societies. We have two quite 
different systems of education and, I think, two quite different 
qualities of education. 


It is likely we have disparities in quality throughout 
Ontario, but we don't have the kinds of disparities throughout 
Canadawand througnout? Ontario “that, “in “my -View, —exist in. the 
United States. 
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We do have in the US states that are quite retrograde in 
theiripeapproach)<to) aldvimanner Solr things;al particularily “towpublic 
servants. As the Treasurer well knows, there are state elections 
Fought in the United States on the basis of whether public 
servants will be granted the aright: to bargain. That's the ‘kind of 
system you have in some parts of the US. 


I am a bit disappointed that he would make that kind of 
comparison. If one wants to go that route, then one has to go the 
route of looking at the systems in total, relative to the kinds of 
quality, the kinds of problems, the kinds of students, the kinds 
of teachers it attracts, the kinds of teacher-education programs 
and so on. 


The Treasurer and I have known each other for some time now 
and @We:.am_ really a wat “disappointed that “he would raise@-that 
comparison. 


Hone altea Sen Micbers of “nave, to choose “my statistics,..and 
you choose yours. 


Mr. Jones: What I'm really pleased about is that you're 
smiling. I was afraid I wasn't going to see you smile today. 


The other point that the Treasurer makes is one that we're 
cognizant of. It's a government bill, but one of the things the 
government has done is to thoroughly decentralize all systems in 
the province. It's not the Treasurer who teachers are going to be 
dealing and working with over the next couple of years. They're 
going to be dealing with school boards. That's going tobe very 
aft Pours, 


It would be much eaSier, quite frankly, to deal with you 
than it would be to deal with many of those school boards. Therein 
lies one of the basic problems with being able to persuade 
teachers to accept the bill. 


Iomidondte wanttwtotebebaboury thestpoint, sabuti el o*thinkséthe 
Treasurer should be reminded of that particular relationship that 
exists. 


My. Riddell<+i *m?going® toefbilunt== 
Mr. Bradley: How did Jack get ahead of me? 


Mra, maddeli:. 2,15 .am-.going wto “be Simeany’ and=—l——make-— m0 
apologies for it. I was a teacher for a number of years and I was 
mighty proud of..it. If I .was still in the teaching profession I'm 
not too sure that I could walk with my head high, adopting the 
attitude that I have heard in this committee for the time that I 
have sat here. That attitude seems to be, if rape is -inevitable, 
you might as well lay back and enjoy it. 


We have a Treasurer in a majority government that has no 
intentions of withdrawing the bill. Let's not hide our heads in 
the sand. The only alternative is to try to make amendments to the 
bill> tormake ait Gmore Pequitable: and "faire  Ptis. a®question= that’ I 
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listen to the New Democratic Party raise until it's getting 
nauseating, and that is, can you amend the bill? 


I believe that anything can be done if you put your mind to 
Lee 


Mr. Mackenzie: I've heard the expression that you can't 
turn shit into cheese, too. 


Mr. Riddell: What I was hoping for you people to do was 
to come in here and tell us how we can amend the bill in order to 
make it a better bill for the public sector and whoever else may 
be involved. It's very easy to criticize and, and dear knows, I've 
been in the opposition long enough to learn that lesson and learn 
it well. But I would hope that you people, who are well-educated 
people, would have been able to come in here and make Suggestions 
as to what alternative we might have to control inflation, if 
indeed price and wage controls will not do the job. 


I have not heard one delegation come before us talk about, 
neither have I heard the party to my left talk about, how you 
COntLol sintlation: 

Mr. Cooke: That's garbage. That's just not true. 

Mr... Riddell: The party to my. ..left leaves “me. with ‘the 
impression that you spend your way to prosperity. That's what 
they've been telling me in the Legislature. 

Mr. Cooke: That's just not true. 


Mr. Riddell: So I'm not going to listen to them. 


Mr. Cooke: You haven't heard our answers because you 
haven't listened. 


Mr. Riddell: I would like you people--you see, I've got 
them riled up. 


Mr. Pichées It doesn't take much. 

Mr. Cooke: Not them, just me. 

Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, order. 

Mr...Riddell: I am. asking the question, Mr. Chairman. I 
want these people and other people who are going to come before 
this committee to recommend ways and means that this government 
might.adopt inorder to control inflation. I? think. you “agree with 
me that inflation is the number one problem in this country. 

Mr. CookesoThates not true. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cooke, order. 

Mr. Riddell:.I happen to believe that it is. I happen “to 


have been born at the time of the last depression and I would hate 
like heck to think that we would adopt the NDP attitude that we 
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spend our way to prosperity so we can have another crash, so we 
can have many more people out of a job than are out of a job right 
now. 


You know, some of us are darn fortunate to have work when 
you consider all of the unemployed people. Let's have some 
suggestions as to how we can control inflation and not just come 
ine andlcriticize the bill. 


I'm sure if the minister was to learn of some alternative 
way of controlling inflation he might take a look at scrapping the 
bill. But i*’m going telt™=you~*as- long as there ‘se* nothing? but 
criticism about this -bill, with no alternatives to’ suggest, I'm as 
Sure as I'm sitting here that the Treasurer is going to take that 
bill back into the Legislature and he's going to get it passed by 
virtue of the fact that we have a majority government, probably 
due to the fact that some of you put them there. Let's not forget 
Phat yemanad  ) Gon. ct Want.tlol.gelc political. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Bradley: Was that a question or a statement? 


Mri@eekiadel bsevous- don ‘tevwhavereto™ answer ate  loawoulds like 
to know if they have any alternatives to suggest. If they don't 
want to answer, fine. 


S00 ans 


Mr. Jones: I would just make a brief comment. I _ think 
Mr. Riddell has quite a valid point, but what he's talking about 
is a function of government style. 


What you're asking us to do is to come and enter into this 
discussion now that we have a bill that's before us and which is 
going to move ahead very guickly. The time for that discussion was 
long before the bill was introduced. No one invited us to come and 
talk about any of the things you're suggesting should be talked 
about. 


Please, the criticism is quite unfair. We're coming in, 
teacting “to a bill that as he says will obviously go°‘ahead. I 
don't see how one can have a logical and a rational discussion at 
this time. 


Mr. Riddell: The point I was simply trying to make was 
that if you were to say to the minister: “Look, if your aim is to 
control inflation, here are our suggestions. Let's forget about 
Bill 179. Here are some alternatives that would be more fair and 
equitable to all of society." But the minister is not getting that. 


Morag ones: Lt J may, the. timing .and= “the *stylte “is ait 
WOONO MLOL m@tharerkinds Ofeuaapproach. We're sy; intoctas confrontation 
approach and that's one of the reasons that we're almost forced 
into taking this position. 


Mr. “Sweeney: I think the consultative process has _ to 
take placesberoresd’ bill 1s introduced , not after. 
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Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Miller has some clarification. 


Hon. F. 5.. Millers “Io“would “Just “pointe” out *2 = Chaak ere 
governments in Canada spend more time in the consultative process 
with groups than anyone else. I think all of you would agree. 
George, I think you were involved in a committee that the Premier 
has from labour, management, the academics. 


Mr. Sweeney: One question then: how long did you consult 
with us on this piece of legislation? 


Hons Pitre Ss, Milter st nd (Mon IUSst BeeaSk2nGumcnOwyoe alo ee wee lene 
discuss the problems at the Premier's advisory committee in terms 
of inflation, unemployment, etc.--not the specifics of the bill, 
but the kinds of actions one should take? Should we have wage and 
price control? That came up at times. I meet you also pre-budget. 


Mr. oBradley: «i me going wGtol come eat Reniso.rrom “a” stigntty 
different approach in terms of potential amendments. 


Mr. Cooke: Do you want a picket fence? 


ME Bradley: You're always being nasty over there, 
David. You can't be nasty outside-- 


Mr. Piché: Nothing new with Mr. Cooke. He's always nasty. 


Mr. Bradley: Mr. Chairman, I would hate to have to give 
the speech I gave in the House the other night talking about how 
Premier Barrett had ordered the workers back to work, how Premier 
Blakeney had had to do that, how Ed Schreyer had to cut back. 


Interjections. 


Mr wabradley:; -Ladoni t.want, to,do that. I want tCOMquest ion 
the people who are here. I will ask questions instead. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Come on, now. We're deteriorating. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Bradley: 1 guess:,I%lie direct: this to the president, 
Mr. Sweeney. I understand the position of the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation in saying that they have not been consulted previous to 
this bill in any meaningful way. We feel the best possible 
scenario would be for the government to withdraw the bill and come 
up with some other kind of economic package. 


It is my view the government is not going to do that. I 
understand sthat. youristidas wish to hold that position: Thats an 
understandable position because of the degree of opposition you 
have..to, this pide, 


Let melhrasks you »theesfollowings questions =then. Ubi put we 
this way: with each of the items that I ask you, would you inform 
me whether or not you feel that these would be amendments-- 
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Mis UCOOKe 2% Are. you “going” into (social “work? “im etrying to 
be constructive. 


Mr. Bradley: --which would meet some of the specific 
objections you have to the bill; not whether you think we should 
amend the bill or not, but whether you think these amendments 
would meet some of the objections you have to specific pieces of 
ene Dill. 


Le@laymuc hentai .ctomcone fateite Brom “thate~angie’, icbut Jiim 
going to. 


Would you feel, for instance, that the bill would have been 
better, albeit it isn't a good bill, if we were to include Ontario 
health insurance plan premiums being limited to the five per cent 
which is suggested as a figure? Would that have improved the bill, 
if OHIP premiums were limited to five per cent? 


Mr. Sweeney: I don't believe it would. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Bradley: The second question: Do you believe members 
of the teaching profession would be better off--recognizing the 
reality of 70 Conservative members, who will, if they wish, put 
the bill through as it is, but may listen to amendments--if the 
bill were to be changed to improve the inadequate provisions for 
Supplementary increases for the lowest-paid teachers? Would they 
be better off if they were permitted, under the legislation, to 
have a greater increase than would be contemplated in the bill? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mi Brageey y= othe. next questlon¥e1s,s do "youn belleve we 
would be a better bill if we were to remove through amendments 
those measures which unfairly act to reduce pensions for those 
nearing retirement? 


As I understand the arguments you put forward about those 
who are nearing retirement, would the bill be improved if such 
action were taken, either by the government, or advanced by the 
opposition? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mr Nebradieyseirheisinext! questaoniiis; kdo hyoussbelieveorthe 
bill would be improved if we were to make amendments which would 
permit the right to strike or seek arbitration over 
noncompensation issues? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mr. Bradley: Do you believe the bill would be improved 
PHLuswe Bwereé=tomsimitarty =arLow “ror —the "Cight rots cui ker or-sseek 
arbitration: for ‘the unsettled<«1981 contracts, if there be any “in 
that category? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 
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Mr. Bradley: Do you believe the bill would be improved 
if an amendment were made to allow for equal treatment of merit 
increases for all employees? 


You have certain people now who, at $35,000, will not be 
permitted to go beyond $35,000 if they happen to be teaching one 
more year. Therefore you have the years of experience and second, 
you have your educational requirements. If a person gets a 
master's degree in education, for instance, it may throw him from 
$34,000 to $37,000. Would the bill be improved if everyone were to 
be treated equally on merit increases? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mr. 7:Bradley :# (Do oyoutebelieve | cthel; bill wwould “ber, 1mproved 
if we were to place teeth in the price side of the bill by 
ensuring that cost pass-throughs and profit increases were not 
automatic? 


In other words, teachers, as is the case with everyone else 
in our: society, must »confrontotal Sittwation’ where. they |face 
increased costs. That is one of the reasons there is always a 
great resistance to a bill of this kind. If there were some teeth 
to be placed in the price side, so that there would not be these 
cost pass-throughs and profit increases on an automatic basis, 
would the bill be improved then? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mr. Bradley; If,.' through jamendment,...we were “to «remove 
the secrecy and ministerial discretion inherent in the present 
program by providing mechanisms for the public to refer increases 
to the board, to allow for appeals, to guarantee the right to a 
hearing of any affected party, and to ensure criteria for judging 
price increases and written reasons for decisions to be made 
publicly available--in other words, to make the board more 
responsive and to provide a mechanism for appeal--would the bill 
then be an improvement over the one introduced by the government 
initially? 


Mr. Sweeney: The next question. 


Mr. Bradley: Those are some of the areas in which I have 
suggested amendments. I recognize you were not consulted in the 
first place. I recognize you oppose the bill, that you wish it to 
be withdrawn. 


My question is, with all of the areas I have centred on as 
potential areas of amendment that we in the opposition are able to 
advocate that the government put forward--because we are not able 
to put forward amendments which call for the government to spend 
money--or, if we in the opposition were to put forward those 
amendments, would the bill that would emerge be superior to the 
bill which the government has introduced in the House? 


Mr. Mackenzie: We should organize some kind of a 
coalition. You know we are only going to get the amendments that 
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the government is going to agree to anyhow. That has already been 
Made Cicak’ iP BVULSeLZy, 


Mr. Riddell: We are not going to lie down, we are going 
tO £2GNeC vanpout 1h. 


S240) Deine 


Mr. Sweeney: As far as all of these questions you have 
asked are concerned, Mr. Bradley, it is nice to see you have been 
reading a number of our publications. I think that may be where 
you got a lot of these ideas. However, I think every one of these 
questions can be resolved by withdrawing the bill. 


My .O Bradley :©iSo0 while # 7b sunderstand «syoursposition;® I 
Shall ask you the question again one more time, Mr. Sweeney. Would 
a bill which had these matters for favourable amendments be 
SUDeEIOC eLO-=-1f = nou the “ultimate ‘bill you. -woulde@snaturalay 
like--one which has been introduced by the Treasurer? 


Mr. Sweeney: I think our. response’ will be the same. We 
domnoGiwant Sthis ibellyrate alll think-that-is*fairlySscleat, and I 
have said that four or five times now. 


We "donot; see~ that “this “bill “is going to’*do: “what it ais 
supposed to do. We think it is supposed to bring down the 
inflation rate, but we do not believe that is going to happen. 
Therefore, to take a certain sector of the economy and impose 
arbitrary wage settlements on that sector of the economy for the 
purpose of lowering the inflation rate is, in the first place, a 
false pretence. 


In the second place, it has been proven in the past that it 
has never worked before, and the only people who suffer are the 
wage earners. 


Mr. i Mitchell: “Mr. 7 Wrye started -off -the questions, - Mr. 
Riddell followed and then Mr. Bradley. They were all in the same 
vein. There is, at least in my mind, some confusion. 


I thought, from the way the brief was presented and the fact 
that; owithine we, the teachers’ drew’ to our > attention ‘specific 
clauses--at least four of them--that there was some suggestion in 
that brief that, "All right, if we accept the fact that something 
has to be done, here are our areas of concern." I guess the 
question has now been answered several times in the same vein. 


I am confused as to why--other than that I suppose they were 
for purposes of elaboration--all these specific clauses were 
mentioned. I gather that was the sole purpose of it. 


Mrte Cooke: ' IT “think it -is’=time™-to ? get -~on/ to; Jthel next 
brief. 


I appreciate your presentation. I was going to make one 
point, without being accused of being nasty. We continually get 
from thes *LbiberaleoPparty<-= 
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Mr. Chairman: That is not really a question. 


Mr. Cooke: I am just going to ask them if they are aware 
that if we had had the support of the Liberal Party in opposing 
this bill, we might have a better chance of getting it defeated 
and withdrawn? But the coalition is alive and that is why it is 
very difficult to have this bill withdrawn. 


Interjection: Add up the numbers. 
Interjections. 

Mr. Riddell: What a bunch of nonsense. 

Mr. Chairman: That is enough, Mr. Riddell. 


Gentlemen, I presume you do not intend to have any answers 
to. that, reornrect?: 


Mr. Sweeney: I did not think it was a question. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you for your presentation. 


The senext: group ls 5ifrom*> the )-Ontario Weinglish ‘Catholic 
Teachers' Association, represented by Messrs. Kennedy and Murphy 
and Rev. Kavanaugh. 


May I also address the other groups, the sixth and seventh, 
the Police Association of Ontario and the Metro Toronto Police 
Association? We will not be hearing you this afternoon. So would 
you please come back at 8 p.m., rather than have you sitting here 
for another 15 minutes? You will be first and second on this 
evening's schedule--I was going to use the words "on this 
evening's entertainment," but I did not. 


Gentlemen, would you identify yourselves? 


Mr. Mitchell: Just before you start, there appears to be 
some confusion as to the time of the session this evening. 
Apparently there was some notification given out for 7:30. Is it 
7: 30jsore eiohte.on clock? 


Mra; 2Chaveman$s felts weights .o.clock. aeileaedo,1notin know, where 
the confusion came from. 


Mrs mMitchedd tedit « wasseput/soneOUreasdesks- inthe, ,House, wand 
Stated: 30 o5m, 


Interjection: It has been changed though. 


Mr. Chairman: “I believe there “was somev@conEusion® about 
Tuesday night, but it is 8 p.m. 


Mr. Kennedy: I am Kevin Kennedy, president of the 
Ontario English Catholic Teachers' Association. To my left is Rev. 
Frank Kavanaugh, the executive director of the association, and 
Peter Murphy, a staff assistant with the association. Thank you 
for the opportunity to present our comments to the committee. 


Eps. 


The Ontario English Catholic Teachers' Association, one of 
the five affiliates of the Ontario Teachers' Federation, 
represents some 20,000 teachers employed by the Roman Catholic 
separate school boards of this province. 


Should Bill 179 receive royal assent, our members, along 
with those others covered by section 6 of the bill, will lose 
their collective bargaining rights for a minimum of one year and, 
in some instances, two years. Our position with respect to this 
piece of legislation is clear and unequivocal; we are unalterably 
opposed to it and urge that it be withdrawn. 


The«irmpact-“andeffect of this’*bill® runs:“*counter)/to the 
principles enunciated in the International Labour Organization's 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize 
Convention,) 1948;,,,1,and’s,the »Right .:to,-Organize » ands*s Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949. 


Por vteacherseins particular, ithisabiddltis inaconflia_t with 
paragraphs 82 and 84 of the recommendation concerning the status 
of teachers. Neither is the bill consistent with the article of 
the Labour Relations (Public Sector) Convention, 1978. 


tei sthkittbegwonderkithat suchF:asspohicy initiative by. this 
government will, as reported in Canadian Transport, lead the ILO 
to name Canada, in its year-end report, as "an international 
undesirable" along with such countries as Chile, South Africa and 
South Korea. We trust the same majority that brought us this bill 
will be on hand to take their share of the credit for shooting 
Canada in the foot at the United Nations. 


AcMmethe wri sk* sof PMnarrowing?*our horizons p27 bubeions ab thappier 
note, we all recall the pride and sense of achievement this 
government exhibited following the conclusion of those 
negotiations that brought us the Canadian Charter of Rights. 
Regrettably, the euphoria has evaporated and it is buSiness as 
usual. 


The suspension of collective bargaining rights and the right 
to strike are clearly contrary to the spirit of clause 2(c) of the 
charter, which guarantees the fundamental freedom of peaceful 
assembly. Perhaps the government sees this bill as representing 
"Such reasonable limits prescribed by law as can be demonstrably 
justified in a free and democratic society," quoting section 1 of 
the “charter. //1f.%that is sthe case, »theys have - “yet. ‘to fand .a 
spokesman to say So with a straight face. 


The objection pales in comparison to the next one we wish to 
raise. We refer to that Orwellian spectre, the Inflation Restraint 
Board, unassailable by "any other rule of law," as noted in 
subsection 3(4). It goes about its business, in camera if such is 
its whim. 


The slightest admission that there could be a denial of 
natural justice to the parties so ensnared by this board would 
assure us that, "the principles of fundamental justice," quoting 
from section 7 of the charter, have not been totally abandoned by 
thesarchitects ofirthiss bid1, 
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It is interesting to examine the reasons thiS government 
would introduce such a bill. The government and the Treasurer (Mr. 
F. S. Miller) believe their actions will help fight inflation by 
decreasing government demands on the capital market and thus ease 
pressure on interest rates. This suggests the government's demand 
for capital creates scarcity which would in turn put pressure on 
interest rates. 


Theses facto noid nok sbeanmpthish Oout..,the province, borrows 
principally from nonpublic sources--the teachers' superannuation 
fund, for example--and as such is not squeezing out the private 
sector from the capital market. Further, the province is actually 
retiring its publicly-held debt rather than increasing it, as is 
evident from the budget. 


5 < SO pias 


Counter to the Treasurer's proposition, while the federal 
deficit is growing, inflation and interest rates have actually 
declined. It’ issignificant “toomthatethadquéestion tof deficit.sbe 
put in perspective. As a percentage of the gross national 
expenditure, the deficit of the entire government sector is 
decreasing and has done so for the past few years. 


The Treasurer offered a further reason; that of the 
demonstration effect signalling an ever-lower wage settlement to 
the private sector. The signal was unnecessary as there has 
already been a dramatic decrease in the reported average annual 
wage increases by Statistics Canada for the second quarter. The 
public sector does not lead the private sector in wage increases. 
A recent study by Auld and Wilson for the Ontario Economic Council 
found "there is no statistical support for the view that public 
sector wage changes spill into private sector settlements." 


The Treasurer seeS a major objective of this bill as being 
to lessen the burden of government on the economy. Minimal success 
can be anticipated here. The $440 million that may be saved in the 
first year would represent a two per cent reduction in projected 
expenditures. That translates into less than half a percentage 
point decrease in government expenditure as a percentage of the 
gross provincial product. 


The Treasurer believes he had to act because the public 
sector increased by 15,000 jobs last year, while the private 
sector dropped 82,000 jobs. How the increase in the public sector 
precipitated a loss of jobs in the private sector is without 
explanation and is left to hang as a fanciful absurdity. The 
Opinion and commentary of authorities on the subject is worth 
raiStagtatethis point: 


Professor Frank Reid from the University of Toronto's centre 
for industrial relations does not think a school of thought exists 
anywhere that public sector controls are the answer and such a 
program would only worsen the recession. His colleague, Professor 
Morley Gunderson, concurs with Auld and Wilson's findings and 
suspects this program is a lame effort to make the government look 
as if it is doing something. 
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Professor © Lorie* :-Tarstiis, -“fLormerly of the. University of 
Toronto, sees this type of program only adding to our troubles. 
Spending will be reduced by those whose wages have not kept up to 
the cost of living. This reduced demand, in his opinion, may well 
lead to more business failures and even greater unemployment. 


Ontario Hydro's chief economist, Mitchell Rothman, advises 
that the overwhelming evidence is that this type of restraint 
program does not work. 


The Globe and Mail, September 23, 1982, suggests "wage and 
price controls give government something to boast about." We are 
not impressed. 


Part eli l@orntne bilby whichviatis“votdeal with “prices/mise so 
riddled with the word "may" as to be reduced to a creative piece 
of permissive prose. It serves only to confirm that paper rarely 
rejects ink. 


In summary, the bargaining rights of our members and the 
whole public sector have been snuffed out in a most discriminatory 
manner, to be superseded by a piece of legislation that spurns the 
internationally accepted rights of the public servant and makes a 
mockery of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Permit us to leave you with an excerpt from a recent 
Statement by His Eminence, G. Emmett Cardinal Carter, on the 
rights of workers; a more cogent statement we have yet to see on 
the sad state of affairs public sector employees find imposed upon 
them. I quote: 


“What cis clear, however, is: that! no solution"=--to. the 
economic crisis--"can be accepted which abrogates the basic rights 
of workers to bargain collectively and in some circumstances, to 
turn to the strike as a final resort... Any economic plan that 
involves the denial of the rights of one segment of society 
affects the quality of life of us all and can only make us all 
poorer as a result." 


Mr. wcouasoman~a shank y Ouse One a point’ of fordempiMr aiwWrye. 


Mr.” Wryes Under ‘the -rulkes of thisicommititee fiwilimwes be 
forced to adjourn immediately at six o'clock? 


Mr. Chairman: Met sthewineciockeasist pointed ayoutnetoumsthe 
Chairman, yes, that will happen. The Treasurer has advised me he 
must leave at six o'clock for another matter. He is pushing things 
as it is. He previously advised me. If you say that--but I cannot 
read clocks. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Questions, gentlemen? Le there are no 
questions, then-- Sorry, Mr. Bradley. 


Mr. Bradley: I have some questions. Perhaps you had the 
opportunityrtoulisten to ithe ast delegation and ytowlisten sto ithe 
line of questioning which was put forward. I will try briefly to 
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follow a similar line of questioning without going through the 
specific details. 


Recognizing your adamant position is that you wish to see 
the bill withdrawn, that likely you are unhappy because of the 
lack of consultation ahead of time, which would have been 
preferable in any piece of economic legislation coming forward, 
taking into consideration the potential amendments that you have 
heard me speak of, would you say that if you had to compare-- 


I will even give you three choices: the first choice is to 
withdraw the bill, which I would think you would naturally want; 
the second choice is an amended bill which removes many of the 
objections you have; and the third choice being the government 
bill, without amendment. Would you rank those in priority of what 
you would prefer--one, two and three? 


Mr. Kennedy: Obviously, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Bradley, to 
us that would be Hobson's choice. We have indicated the position 
very clearly. 


Our brief indicated that we felt a very important priority 
was a matter of rights and we feel that, certainly, there is 
something wrong about trying to get agreement to a bill that we 
believe is inherently wrong on some matters of natural justice. 


I take it that all the questions you raised indicated rather 
more’strongly ithe *facts thatv;nein,, addition’ ttomthe .secoqnition ior 
some grave wrong in terms of the whole bill itself and the taking 
away of rights, you recognized that there were individual cases 
which were very wrong in themselves. 


If you want answers, the answers are certainly in the 
conscience of those people who will be dealing with the matter. In 
Our case, we can do no more than to say that there are fundamental 
problems with it and we are totally opposed to the bill as a whole. 


Mr. Bradley: Recognizing what was -often., referred (to 
as--at least in the first three months before the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) told the caucus not to say it any more--the realities of 
March 19 and that the government has the right to introduce 
legislation, has the majority to enforce the pushing of that 
legislation through the House if it sees fit, if it appeared that 
the government was not going to accept your suggestion that this 
bill be withdrawn and if amendments were to be put before the 
committee or the House, would you-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: The voting (inaudible) some od, Mr. 
Bradley--on both votes. 


Mr. Bradley: Would you, at that time-- 
Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen. 


Interjections. 
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Mr.’ Bradley: “Yes. Si-pwalle try to” avoid, any @reférencess to 
that because we would recognize, if we were to adopt that tack you 
would get the bill that the government has planned for you instead 
of an amended bill, albeit it is a Hobson's choice. We would get 
that choice and we prefer, at least, to have an amended bill, 
recognizing the realities of March 19. 


But tnatestcusnOl., my Guestion. My) question: is Jthis: -if, 
somewhere along the line, it appears this government is adamant, 
that despite the protestations of those who appeared before this 
committee the government is going to proceed with the bill, is 
your association, at that time, prepared to comment upon any 
amendments which would come before the Legislature as to the 
advisability of their passage or their rejection, as to whether 
they go far enough or as to whether they actually meet the 
objections that. you haveto'*a specific part of- the’ bili? 


Are you prepared, at that time, to comment on the amendments 
if the :government is -adamant: in pushing the bill: through, 
recognizing your position that they should withdraw it? 


Mr. Kennedy: I think the question: haseithesyeproblem that 
is in the future and I cannot individually answer for the future. 
But I would doubt that anything which would be done could really 
deal with the fundamental questions of the right to strike, to 
arbitration, to all of those basic rights we feel are a part of 
natural justice which have been offended by the bill. I begin to 
wonder how that can be dealt with at all. 


As for the other matters, you are really returning to your 
previous list of questions which you posed to the previous 
presenters and I think they still represent the same thing to me 
and that is, your growing concern about fundamental inequities 
affecting individuals. I think we have recognized that already. It 
was clear in many of the points raised in previous presentations. 


We disagree with the bill and we also recognize, further 
than the disagreement, fundamental inequities for individuals or 
Groups within the public sector. That is something which it is to 
be hoped perhaps these hearings will make a lot clearer. 


Mice Roe EeeeeuOnnston: » Before pointing ‘out the. hour, 1 
Wanted to point’ out’ “one error” in? your @briect . On spage .4w atinthe 
second last paragraph you suggest that perhaps the Treasurer was 
trying to make a connection between the growth in the public 
sector and the loss of jobs in the private sector. 


I do not believe that was what he was trying to do at any 
time. What he was trying to say is that if people are suffering 
elsewhere, one should have the right and need to learn how to 
suffer as well. That, I think, was the premise that he was trying 
eo sputevECtwatd Bath that tameta Ttacisiathatlicase ,ofiejustice,vand 
equalization he was trying to put forward. 


Mr. Kennedy: If I may comment on that, Mr. Chairman, 
very briefly, there are teachers in this province in certain areas 
where the redundancy rate is up to the 10th year of teaching 
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experience. There are areas that have seen a 50 per cent drop in 
the teaching population over a number of years. 


It is a myth that teachers are unaffected by--the whole 
question of the protection afforded by being a public servant. 
That is a “comment “which’*has ?-to (bel satdi an: srelacriong co. your 
correction. 


Mri) Riddell: 2. would® question. the ‘Level toi which . they 
are prepared to stoop when the minister is not here to respond. 


Mr. Chairman: No, Mr. Riddell. 

Mr. Riddell: Well, it gets a little annoying. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell, you are out of order. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Wrye:) ) (Thank) syou 5 frp dow notte have: squestions .of the 
group, but if I may, before we adjourn, I have been handed a note 
from the three party leaders. 


Apparently they met this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and the 
suggestion which emanates from this meeting of House leaders and 
whips is that tomorrow afternoon, over the weekend and on Monday, 
the clerk of the committee, with assistance from one or two other 
clerks and one or two library research staff, will read and group 
the briefs to reduce the number of presentations without rejecting 
any brief. 


These groupings would be according to logical criteria that 
appear to the staff reviewers. The groupings would be weighted by 
the staff allocated to the week's sittings on a priority basis and 
that would be made available, I suggest, by Tuesday. I gather this 
is-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: None of us is bound by that. 


Mr. Chairman: I have not seen that. May we discuss this 
first thing, gentlemen? I have just had an original handed to me. 


May we let these gentlemen go? We can discuss this. We will 
have photocopies ready for everybody. 


You have them? Thank you. 


Mrs) Mitchelles Mr.” aChainmanjyyl Asuggest) sou), mote.discussmMnit 
at the beginning of the meeting because we have delayed some 
people this afternoon and we-- 


Mr. Chairman: Could everyone please get here at five or 
10 minutes "to eight so .*thato! wei canesdiscuss Ht powithout 
inconveniencing people? 


This isiefor two reasons:) The eclerk)/adviseds-me. that: -the 
people who were scheduled to be first and second and who are now 
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third and fourth, were more or less assured, because of other 
Circumstances, they. would: be first and second. So, we are 
inconveniencing everyone if we are late. Thank you. 


The committee recessed at 6:04 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


thursday, October 21, 1982 


The committee resumed at 7:59 p.m. in room 15l. 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Consideration “of "Biliwr7 9, An “Act Prespecting™ thet Réstraint 
of Compensation in the Public Sector in Ontario and the Monitoring 
of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the Province. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, can we begin? 


Mr. Wrye; Mr. Chairman, we have had a response from the 
House leaders-- 


Mr Chairman. 00. "you." walt —cto "get 1S one chesPlioore and 
discussrit? 


Mie WlyG: NO. “Legow not “chinks “cnere aise “a “morronasctor be 
made. I was bringing to the attention of the committee the views 
of the House leaders. Perhaps you want to review the comments they 
have made in answer to our request this afternoon and seek through 
the committee some direction aS to whether we accede to that. 


Mr se oone:HeMr.. Chairnan, 2 Loetthink sthise is fay 'poSsrtive 
suggestion. I feel very strongly that if there is an attempt to 
bring some of the various presentations together then it has to be 
on a voluntary basis. We cannot impose that on any of the groups. 


I think a proposal should be brought back by a steering 
committee that works in conjunction with the clerk and so forth on 
Tuesday as to how far and how many groupings we can get. Then if 
there iS a continuing problem, we will have to take a look at 
other options of how we can give ample opportunity for all the 
groups that would like to speak to us as of tomorrow when the 
applications for hearings or appearances before this committee are 
effectively closed. 


Mr. Chairman: You realize that if the steering committee 
reports back on Tuesday, Tuesday's schedule will already be set. 
We will only have, in essence, one third of the time left to even 
decide to come up with a new suggestion. 


Mow .COOKe: iiss would vassume. that fe able parties Pagreed 
here today that groupings are what we are looking at, then the 
schedule Tuesday can reflect that. The steering committee would 
have the authority to-- 


Mr. s eChamnmans “But sayou" “are Pesaying ththese: 9 are sevoluntary 
groupings? 


Mr. Cooke: Ls a group wants to make a separate 
presentation and it does not want to be included, then I do not 
think we, aS a committee, can enforce that on them. It has to be 
on a voluntary basis. 


Mr... Wryes) Tiida mayerspeak , tOenthatyedethink my colleagues 
would share my view that while in the first instance we would 
agree with the member for Windsor-Riverside that we cannot force 
people to join groupings, those individual witnesses would have to 
understand that in terms of the suggestion of the House leaders--I 
do not have the motion with me--that we prioritize the groupings, 
they may fall towards the bottom of the list. There is always a 
chance they would be lost by it. 


I yam. not.«.tnyang;. to abe: unreasonable atwall about it, but I 
think as long as they would understand that, then I join with Mr. 
Cooke's view and I would hope the simplest groupings would be 
worked on immediately by this steering committee and that could be 
reflected on Tuesday. I do not think we can afford--and you made 
the point yourself that we will only have one third of the time 
left--with, -thatwelittle..amount yof; stime, left, ,to near .individual 
briefs where groupings would have been better. I would hope the 
committee would look for groupings that we can naturally include 
for Tuesday's session. 


Mr. Chairman: So it will be assumed that the clerk and 
researchers, aS suggested by the House leaders, would first 
contact as many as they could over Friday afternoon, the weekend 
and Monday to ask those who would to voluntarily become part of a 
group. After having established that, they would then deal with a 
steering committee to report back here Tuesday. Is that what you 
are saying, Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wrye? 


Mr. Cooke: I disagree with Mr. Wrye in that you can call 
it aéavoluntaryegroupingn but jifeyou, then say, that. if they. do: nor 
voluntarily go into a group they may not get on, because we will 
put sthem.aty they bottom tof the@bist, itedis not very voluntary... lado 
not think we can change the ground rules. I think we _ should 
encourage them to get into groupings. If they refuse, however, I 
am not going to be party to dropping them. 


We schedule Tuesday accordingly, and if we see we will still 
have a major time problem, then we have to look at other 
alternatives. Quite frankly, if you take a look at the number of 
people that want to appear before us, we are still going to have 
major time problems that I think are going to have to be examined 
by this committee in a reference or proposal or suggestion to the 
House leaders. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. Mr. McClellan who is with us is 
the whip. Is that your signature? Was it intended by the House 
leaders in the second last paragraph that the clerks and research 
staff should read and group the briefs? Was it implied that they 
would group the briefs on an involuntary basis? 


Mr. MeCCrellanr. Howecanr TP *puitisthiste +it’ fe stdeliberately 
vague. The verb the House leaders and whips use is "Suggest." That 
means we are putting it back to the committee with some advice. 
The committee will have to decide and each of the three groups 
will have to decide how to flesh out the advice. Up to this point, 
there were two problems: One, the House leaders were told the 
committee had already passed a motion asking for an extension of 
time. That turned out to be wrong and we were operating on a 
fairly fundamental misapprehension. Second, we thought this was a 
helpful piece of advice to offer to the committee with respect to 
trying to work some of this out, but my two committee members are 
expressing our position with respect to how this grouping should 
be done. 


Hon. “PUP Semi ller: “NSuhvink;-“Ross, @yow have imade?tal useful 
contribution. I assume it was believed we would finish within the 
esehours. 


Mrs iMeCletlans"Yes “tnatris -correct’ 


Hon. 133! = Miller: Iz one talks voluntary or 
involuntary, one would have to assume we have to see the most 
groups possible in the time we have. I would argue that groups 
that have voluntarily gone together would have the weight of 
numbers on their side and therefore should be heard first. We did 
it before; it is not something new. I would argue that it is the 
best use of time and it is the most democratic use of that time. I 
quite agree you cannot force somebody to be part of a group. I do 
not know how one would do that, but the risk of not becoming part 
of a group would be that you have some risk of not having a chance 
to express your point of view if the time elapses. 


Mr. oMackenzie:\"P?think ftwo things fare fairly” clear, (Mr. 
Chairman. One is that until we have all of the briefs in tomorrow, 
we do not know the final figure we are dealing with. If, over the 
weekend, they are grouped as much as can be done on a volunteer 
basis, we are going to have a much better idea of what we are up 
against when we start on Tuesday. 


Bhere is *netdoubt tin ay mind atcleastA that we are*going to 
have to make some further recommendation to the House leaders if 
we are going to see them all. Otherwise, we are literally going to 
be cutting off a number of delegations. 


Moe Wrye:**in ‘dvsetssing™’ tte"with the’ signatory? from mour 
party, it is my understanding that the House leaders are, as of 
now, continuing to work under the view that we will have to 
complete the public hearing aspect of this within the 33 hours. 


Mr. Mackenzie has raised the possibility that we may have to 
look at ‘it again’ on ‘Tuesday. *For now, “I think we should simply 
support the view that we send the steering committee on its way in 
terms of doing this work and trying to get it done as best it can 
on the weekend. If there is a very real problem on Tuesday, we 
will have to look at it again. But 33 hours is my understanding of 
what the House leaders are still fixed to. We are still looking at 
Sa Nours in ytotal for the-public’ hearings. 


Mr. McClellan: That is what the agreement is. Unless 
there 1S a aecision to revise the agreement, we are operating 


within the agreement. 
Mr. Cooke: Is there a consensus, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Cooke: Let the record show this is the first 
consensus. 


Mr. Chairman: There is consensus that me be only 
voluntary groupings. That is all that is a consensus. 


Mr. Mitchell: I guess I am somewhat puzzled then. Is it 
the consensus that there be a steering committee? Is that correct? 
All right. I guess that is the next step that has to be resolved. 


Mrs oWryessoThe iclerk7osdafgodis Am fot Bimictakenjn land Btne 
groups the House leaders have suggested-- 


Mr. Chairman: The clerk, I expect, will go to Mr. Lewis, 
the Clerk of the House, and ask for the assistance of various 
people as the House leaders have directed. As Mr. Mitchell says, 
if the proportional steering committee is going to meet--tonight 
is the last night until Tuesday--are we going to choose a steering 
committee or not? It is up to the committee. 


Mr. Cooke: I think we have to. The steering committee 
will have to bring back a recommendation. If we just give it 
authority to schedule Tuesday, I do not really care what the 
proportion is. We are just going to do our best to come up with a 
schedule for at least Tuesday and look at the other groupings, if 
we have one from each party plus the chairman. Along with the 
other people that are proposed, the four of us can sit down along 
with the others. It will be working on the weekend and Monday, and 
we can have something ready for Tuesday. 


Mr. Chairman: What are you doing about proportional? 


Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, why not set up ae steering 
committee on a proportional basis with representatives from each 
party. They can meet on Monday. 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman will designate the 
proportions and who from each caucuS will be on the steering 
committee. Is that what you are saying, Mr. McClellan? 


8:10 p.m. 


Mra. oMcClellvansony ou .Gcanys cheese , (the ahpropor tions won aQthe 
basis of membership in the House and each caucus can designate 
whom it wants to sit on the committee. Thirdly, the committee can 
Sit on Monday or sometime before Tuesday. I do not care. You can 
Sit on Sunday morning in the wee, small hours. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Cooke: That is giving the chairman power. 


Mr.» Chairman: Thank you. That’ is* very dangerous,” *as® you 
Know. 


Shall we go on with the group of witnesses from the Police 
Association of Ontario--Messrs. Johnson, Gilmour and Connolly? 
Would you identify yourselves, sirs? One of you is not here. 


Mr. Johnson: My name is Ted Johnson and the gentleman 
seated to my immediate left is Mr. Mal Connolly. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Johnson: We represent the Police Association of 
Ontarion 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. For these -rekerence sroft asthe 
committee, your brief is exhibit 21. Carry on. 


Mrs Jonnsom:* sir, int interests *of- brevity, iIwe sintend =to 
Juste Mon LIgnts our wosition, which sis eenunciateds inv our ibrief.. 1 
would say, at the outset, we hold you and your committee 
responsible -.for ;.us..missing there finalie: fireside: - chat aby... His 
Eminence, Mr. Trudeau. Unfortunately, we were not able to hear 
whether he made any further profound statements with regard to our 
economy. 


I would also say I would like it recorded at this time that 
we are adamantly opposed to the legislation and we indicated, as 
far back as August, to the present government that we would be 
opposed to any type of restraint legislation, particularly if it 
was initiated as we presently have it on the basis of the federal 
program. Basically, we face the fact that in a majority government 
Situation, like it or not, we are going to be faced with some type 
of controls, whether we are opposed to it or not. Those are the 
realistic facts, as we understand them. 


Weare’ going’ ~ to’ make’ @submissions<jwith. “regards; to ,;;the 
legislation, as we see it, and some considerations which should be 
made if that type of legislation is going to be imposed. It is a 
quarter measure as we see it. Sooner or later the governments of 
this country are going to have to face the fact they are going to 
come to the party, so to speak, and deal with the representative 
groups as individuals and lay the problem on the line and see if 
we can have some joint resolution, as opposed to imposing 
legislation which polarizes the positions of the various groups in 
an adversarial basis. 


Lo go through our particulars briel,  therem-are smany sateas 
that “we believe” ‘need tobe clarified,.cand. that is the biggest 
problem as we see the legislation now, namely, it is open to too 
many and too much interpretation. 


The matter of the nine and five per cent itself is a concern 
because the wording of the legislation is not concise enough. Are 
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we talking nine and five per cent on Salary increases, or are we 
talking total compensation? There is a vast difference as it 
applies to the employee groups that have to negotiate on behalf of 
their members. That is one area which concerns us. 


With regard to collective agreement previously established, 
on this basis, I am advised that Nova Scotia has implemented 
restraint legislation, but provides no rollback of multi-year 
agreements, even though they fall within the restraint period. It 
would strike me that is a wise decision where they are concerned, 
because in many of the contracts which have been implemented, 
there have been sacrifices made in certain areas in order to 
provide benefits in other areas for the employee groups involved. 


We have set out certain distinct problems with the 
legislation as it stands on areas that involve multiple-year 
contracts. In particular, one area involves a very small force in 
this province that has an arbitration award which was handed down 
prior -to ithe restraint andiwouwld falblopricgusto whatethertestraint 
legislation covers, only that there is a court decision pending 
the implementation of that award. These people would now, 
apparently, if I interpret the legislation properly, be covered 
under the nine per cent. That would have a very drastic and unfair 
effect on that particular settlement because the individuals 
involved have no control over the courts. 


With regard to the negotiation of nonmonetary items, we 
believe that section 15 only pays lip service to the matter of 
that negotiation. The realism involved there is it is hard enough 
under the existing legislation to get police commissions, in our 
case, or management or the employer to the bargaining table under 
normal conditions. If you make it a "may," that will never happen. 
It would absolutely never happen. There are too many things 
involved here. It is a hard enough nut to swallow that we are 
going to be reduced to looking at a five per cent increase, but to 
say thatecthere wiblsobe no negotiation, which,is,. in effect, ,awhat 
you are saying, to say that you can negotiate nonmonetary items on 
the basis of what section 15 provides, is ludicrous. 


Our respectful submission is that negotiation of nonmonetary 
items can only be accomplished if they are subject to conciliation 
and arbitration?o1 should pointe out »,satathise point,;sas, leaamesure 
you are all aware, binding arbitration has always been the 
resolution in police negotiations as we do not have the right to 
withdraw services in a strike action, nor have we ever supported 
that position. 


With regard to additional benefits, the wording of the 
legislation dealing with additional benefits, or benefits that 
flow from contracts, if contracts, from the benefit point of view, 
are to be frozen--and "if" in this case is a very small word with 
a very large. meaning--if -that,-is» the interpretation, «there. are 
benefits that are ongoing in the contracts and that should be 
continued. Even though the actual provisions may be frozen, the 
benefits should not be. We cite the matter of vacation, premiums 
paid by employers, pension plans and increased life insurance. 


In the matter of the pension plan, we have said through 
other representative groups that potential pensioners are being 
very much discriminated against by this legislation. By virtue of 
the pension that the majority of the police forces in this 
province are faced with, where there is no indexing factor, it 
would be reduced because it is based on the best 60 consecutive 
months of service on a two per cent average. On that basis, that 
reduction could never be made up because there is no indexing 
factors involved in these pensions; they are fixed. That is a very 
large concern to our members. 


With respect to the Inflation Restraint Board, we can hardly 
believe the awesome and arbitrary powers that have been bestowed 
upon this Group.” Our. “only “concern would’bet: that 1t" bestaire&and 
impartial and give us the opportunity of natural justice, which 
would be, of course, access on an appeal basis, not just arbitrary 
decisions made on the basis of its investigations. 


We are very concerned about the legislation, as most groups 
are. I think what we have tried to do is address the realities as 
we see them. Our investigations have been very interesting. We 
have heard from the experts. The only real facts that have been 
learned on the basis of expert is the definition, which turns out 
to be a drip under pressure. I would respectfully suggest that we 
are not happy with the legislation and we are not happy with the 
experts who cannot even get their act together. 


We would suggest to you that this has been a very serious 
mistake by government to do arbitrarily what they are trying to do 
and that they are moving to correct the problem in the wrong way. 
Rather than take the position that you have now and making the 
groups reactive, it would have been far better to take a position 
of making uS proactive so we could have sat down and tried to 
resolve the problem instead of having to combat legislation such 
as is before you now. 


I thank you for allowing us to appear. That is all I have to 


say. 
8:20 p.m. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions. I 
am going to assume, sir, that since you have highlighted a number 
of very real problems which you and your members see that you will 
accept questions along these lines and we can explore them. I will 
acceptoat  ascla’ given “that you «believe fthe best ‘solution .is’-to 
withdraw the legislation. 


Mr. “Johnson: "Thaters pignt. 


Mr. Wrye: If that does not happen, then I am going to go 
from there, if you do not mind. 


First--and the Treasurer may disagree with this, and if he 
does, I would hope he would comment on it--my reading of your 
VLewsSeloh —Secrtron' 1,hion othe imposition “of “ninevand™=five,. is as 
yours, that the nine and five is a compensation package and would 
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include fringe benefits as well as wages. The total package woulda 
not exceed that. That is my view and I simply state that to you. 
If the Treasurer disagrees with me, I want to clarify that. 


Under section a collective agreements previously 
established, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I could put a question to the 
Treasurer. I have another matter which I had started to discuss 
with the Treasurer in front of me, which was an Ontario Public 
Employees' Service Union matter which had gone to arbitration. 
While the arbitrator had made a ruling, the agreement was not 
signed on the date the Treasurer brought down the legislation. It 
is my understanding in that case, and in the case these gentlemen 
have referred to earlier, where the arbitration award was down and 
when the agreement is Signed, if it is not subject to further 
amendment, then it is in place. Is that a fair interpretation? 


Hon. «Ps Sie. Millens sYourmknow, cas. yous doje nateage wou ldaiiave 
to look at the details of every case, or the board would have to. 
It was not our intent to have some technical hurdles that 
disqualified somebody from an agreement that was really made in 
advance of the September 21 date. I do not think we are trying to 
catch people with a date. We are going to try to be as fair as we 
can where both parties had come to an agreement and for some 
technical reason it may not have been implemented. 


I would like to see the facts and figures of each case 
because I know that one can offer an opinion and then have 
somebody who looks at the law itself, or the intent or the facts 
behind it, say, "Well, that is not quite the way it was. These are 
the real reasons." But assuming it is the way you present it, I 
would have thought so. 


Mr. .Wrye: On -your ysections 3, letceme ssuggest sto yyoultwo 
potential amendments and see if that will solve the problem which 
I think jyvoussare. very. (correct siny fravsing? there, sr chatiis pecrec 
negotiation on nonmonetary matters, as I read the legislation--and 
I would have to check the particular section--should be narrowed 
or, rather, nonmonetary matters should be called noncompensation 
matters which would narrow it as much as possible and allow all of 
these matters which may be ultimately monetary to be involved. 
That is number one. Number two is, having done that, if the right 
to strike in the case of other unions and associations and, in 
your case, the right,.to go to arbitration, were to be restored, 
would it be your view that on at least these matters you could 
have meaningful bargaining with the various police commissions? 


Mr. Johnson: The only way you could have meaningful 
bargaining in the police services is to make it mandatory. 


Mr. Wrye: Let me see if you agree with me. My 
concern--and I havei‘talked ‘to ‘a number of ‘union’ groups;*ssome lof 
which go to strike and arbitration--is the employer may very well 
not bargain meaningfully. Then, once the control period is over, 
there will be in nonmonetary items or noncompensation items a 
large amount of catch-up and that will bring unnecessary and undue 
rancour into the next round of bargaining because you simply will 
notasmave gGotsanything-wduring.:the “contro, periogs even on™ che 


nonmonetary Side. You have so rightly pointed to management 
rights, shift scheduling, grievance procedures and a whole raft of 
other issues. Would that be your view that the problem you will 
face is that you will get nothing? 


Mr WOnnsor: That tus ebognt';?sir. 


Mr. Wrye: On compensation rates, I think these gentlemen 
raise an interesting point. I would ask while they are here if 
perhaps the Treasurer could give us--I do not want to debate 
it--an interpretation of what they have suggested, for example, if 
they move in terms of seniority from three to four  weeks' 
vacation. Is that a compensation issue? 


HOn. wohapes. SIMvller:> Where: the’ «compensation i sissuex is 
decided in advance, and you are staying under the terms of an 
existing benefit, we do not see that as being interfered with at 
all. We would be giving the nine per cent or the five per cent on 
the base salary. If you had an improvement, something like a 
pension benefit, negotiated for everyone in lieu of money, that 
would be considered a compensation matter which could have been 
delivered in cash. For example, you have OHIP coverage probably. 
OHIP may go up from X to Y dollars a year-- 


Mre Wrye?Or--17° per cent, ‘whichever “isiifirst. 


Hon. BS Si Miller: Yes--that would not have been 
considered an enrichment because you would have OHIP coverage. 


Mr. Johnson: That would not be deducted then? 


Hone Bees ween Ever oe Noye, Poviwould@inot®! comet“of Pr the. * the 
dollar value. 


Mae weve: fF ineliyyerl (guess “tiiis*"i's' not “really Pavvquestion 
to you other than I think it is fair to suggest that there will be 
amendments placed on your comments on the Inflation Restraint 
Board which, in my view, has far, far too many arbitrary powers 
and really will not allow for the give and take and any kind of 
fairness or any kind of due process in the current legislation. 
Hopefully, there will be changes. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your 
presentation. The next group, the Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Association, Messrs Walter and Brannan. 


Gentlemen, while they take their place, might I point out 
two things with regard to other witnesses this evening? One of the 
groups called as the fourth group of witnesses, the Norfolk Women 
Teachers Association, have offered, if time need be, to amalgamate 
themselves or group themselves with the third group, the Women 
Teachers Association of “Ontarios,» I’ «thank .them for :that..-Perhaps 
the Scarborough Women Teachers Association might also consider it. 


Might) PoOalso® point “ott that thé =-group called ‘as'*the sixth 
group of witnesses is from Windsor. We might consider showing them 
the same consideration, for distance, etc., that we did last night 
for the Grey county people. 
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Thank you, Mr. Walter. Would you identify your friends? 
Mr. Walter: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Ms. Faryniuk: I would like to protest. My name is Sharon 
Faryniuk and I represent the Norfolk Women Teachers Association. 
We have made no offer to amalgamate with any group at this time. 
We would like to present our brief this evening. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. I was advised-- 
Mst* O'Neil: 1 can clarify <€his@®natter: 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Would the lady who has just 
spoken please give her name into the microphone so as to identify 
herself? 


Ms. Faryniuk: Sharon Faryniuk. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you also identify yourself, the lady 
in the brown sult? 


Ms. O'Neil: My name is Kathleen O'Neil. I am with the 
Federation of Women Teachers, the provincial organization. I have 
mentioned to the clerk that if we ran out of time at the end and 
the Norfolk women would be required to return next day, we would 
be willingestovsexchange ou nt position, SAwhicn snus) eCariser. Oneeene 
agenda, for theirs, which was later on the agenda, seeing that 
they have a longer distance to travel. That was the remark that 
had been made earlier. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


MrotiWalter: sd) will syteldys+totthe “teachers; «from ANorfolk: 
The gentleman to my right is Mr. Lorne Ingle, QC, counsel to the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Association, and the gentleman to my 
left is Mr. Paul Brennan, who is a counsel as well as an economist 
affiliated with the police association. 


By way of a little background, the Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Association is comprised of 5,400 uniformed personnel in 
one collective agreement, and we have approximately 1,600 civilian 
support staff who find themselves in any one of three separate 
collective agreements, but we are the negotiating body and the 
agent for all 7,000 members. 


The association appreciates and thanks the committee for 
this opportunity to present some of our views with respect to Bill 
179. Of course, if you will pardon the pun, the previous. speaker, 
my brother-in-law Ted Johnson, has made some very valid points. I 
may, in part of this brief, repeat those, but only because I think 


that they should be taken note of and be given due consideration 
by this committee. 


We understand that the purpose of this legislation is to 
assistiwvinesthevprestraint, ofa. inflation. ..We?_ believe. that... the 
legislation will not serve that purpose and it. is .therefore.our 
Opinion that the Legislature should reject the whole bill. I would 
like to outline our reasons for objecting to the legislation. 


SE 


iy ’Sthe™ post™  oecona* World’ War)- era®- many? o-indtistrbalized 
countries in the world experimented with incomes policies in one 
form or another. While the forms of the programs varied widely, 
the results did not. At best, they restrained wages for a short 
period and were then followed by wage explosions as the parties 
once more responded to the natural allocative mechanisms in the 
economy with catch-up in mind. Of course, that was alluded to by 
one of the previous committee members. Despite such results, the 
Ontario government now wishes to embark on a form of highly 
selective wage controls which, in our view, will not address the 
problem. 


It is our respectful submission that increases in wages and 
Salaries, whether of public sector employees or private sector 
employees, or both, have not been the cause of inflation. There 
are many causes of inflation, and one factor tends to dominate in 
a given instance. Wages, however, are not the villain in the 
current round of inflation. Indeed, they have not even kept up 
with the cost of living over the past several years in either the 
BuUbLEGSOY private sector: 


It follows, therefore, that if the present inflationary 
environment has not been fuelled by excessive wage and salary 
increases, limitations of such increases will not resolve the 
problem. ite" follows ,-o-abl s-the wmoremystrongly pacthatincontrolling 
increases of the wages and salaries of those in the public sector, 
which forms only a small part of the total labour force, will have 
even less relevance to the matter at hand. 


We submit, therefore, that limiting wage or salary increases 
is a gross injustice to working people, whether in the private or 
public sectors. The repressive measures being advocated by the 
government will, in consequence, reduce the purchasing power of 
those affected. Moreover, the uncertainty it promotes will 
discourage others from spending. As demand for goods and services 
falls; ° so” does. employment. In fact, “the . program’ is’ “almost 
guaranteed to prolong the present depression. 


It may be politically popular to take Draconian measures 
against those who work in the public sector, but it is a mere sham 
to give the appearance of doing something about inflation while 
the real problem remains untouched. In our view, the crux of the 
matter has to do with confidence, both among consumers and in the 
business community. This will hardly be advanced by the uninspired 
act of a government which, in one fell swoop, unilaterally sets 
aside the collective bargaining process as it arrogates to itself, 
as the employer, complete decision-making authority in respect of 
contractual arrangements with its employees. This amounts to the 
obvious kind of unfair labour practice which one would normally 
associate only with the most backward employers. 


Aside@ trom voir @basici®criticicsmethatbthe, Megislation) :will 
not--indeed cannot--do anything about the problem which it 
purports to address, we have some particular criticisms which we 
should appreciate your committee considering. We wish to stress at 
the outset, however, that these views should not in any way be 
construed as ‘acceptance * by ‘the Metropolitan Toronto. Police 
Association of any aspect of the proposed wage controls. 
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As we read the legislation, it effectively freezes, not only 
those terms of a collective agreement which deal with rates of 
compensation, but all other provisions as well. It provides a 
mandatory wage and salary increase of five per cent in most cases, 
and up to nine per cent in other cases. It is our opinion that the 
freezing of all the terms of the collective agreement, including 
those which have no monetary implications at all, does not advance 
the presumed purpose of the legislation in any respect whatsoever. 
We strongly urge your committee to recommend amendments to the 
legislation which will exempt from its effects all nonmonetary 
matters. 


Having sat here this afternoon, the expression of 
noncompensation matters as opposed to nonmonetary certainly 
encompasses more, I think, of our thoughts and our feelings. If 
amendments are to be forthcoming the term "noncompensation", I 
think, would probably fit our needs more so than what we have 
described here in our brief as nonmonetary. 


The parties may wish to alter or amend or improve provisions 
in their agreements relating, for example, to Seniority matters, 
to the grievance procedure, to the promotional procedure, to shift 
scheduling. Even if the Legislature wishes to proceed in this way 
with the restraints of compensation, the exemption of such 
noncompensation matters, as we have referred to, would not 
adversely affect that objective. The parties should be allowed to 
continue to bargain on such matters. If an impasse is reached, as 
in the case of the police where a withdrawal of services is not 
lawful, such disputes should continue to be settled by the 
conciliation and arbitration process. 


We urge, furthermore, that items which were the subject of 
negotiation prior to the imposition of the restraint controls but 
are not yet resolved, should also be exempt from the legislation. 
I would like to stress that particular point. It is very important 
to us that the legislation--and I hope that when the bill is 
amended there will be such provisions in the legislation--will 
exempt previous items which had been the subject matter of 
negotiations. 


For example, the MTPA has, for the greater part of last 
year, been engaged in a joint study with the board of police 
commissioners ways and means of implementing a compressed work 
week. An extensive experiment is being conducted in all of the 
city of North York, and the vast majority of our members--92 per 
cent by way of a vote just two days ago--regard the results very 
favourably. 


The study, however, has not yet been completed. The board of 
police commissioners has expressed some reluctance to implement 
the program on a force-wide basis. We respectfully submit that 
studies of this kind, and indeed any other matters which have been 
under joint consideration by the employer and the association or 
union and which have been referred to a committee or other joint 
body for further study and consideration and are not yet resolved, 
should be negotiable through to final and binding arbitration if 


necessary, and thus ‘be exempt from the restrictions in the 
legislation. 
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Some provisions in the legislation are not, in our opinion, 
as clear in many respects as they should be. For example, it is 
not clear whether the definition of compensation rates in clause 
4(f) restricts that term to wages and salaries only, or whether 
the term might be construed more broadly. The minister has been 
kind enough, with the previous speaker, to expand a little on that 
panticularnaspect i of concern. od think::the clarificationm has; -been 
met here verbally. I think that when the legislation is put before 
the House, it should be very clear and definite so that there is 
no ambiguity Surrounding those particular matters. 


The nine and five per cent limitations on increases in 
compensation rates, contained in sections 10 and 12 respectively, 
should be exclusive of and should not apply to increases other 
than those in wages and salaries, including cost-of-living 
allowances. The limitations shuld not apply to increases which are 
provided for automatically in any compensation plan, such as 
increases in premium rates for welfare, medical, hospital, dental 
and life insurance premiums, disability and pension benefits, 
increases in holidays and vacation entitlement, or any other 
benefits or perquisites provided for in a collective agreement and 
which are based on length of service. 


If there have been experience surpluses in respect of any 
insured benefits, they should not be considered compensation as 
defined in the act. We have situations where, as part of the total 
compensation package, there are rebates, whether it be on life or 
disability. I understand that with the Ontario municipal employees 
retirement system, the employer is going to achieve a substantial 
rebate from the beginning of 1983. 


These moneys were all part of the total compensation package 
in previous negotiations. I can appreciate the five per cent 
ceiling the government wants to place on wage increases, but with 
all due respect, I think those moneys should then be made 
available and reverted back into the compensation in the way of 
additional fringe benefits. Then the salary rate does not 
increase--if that is government's position, and that quite 
obviously is--more than five per cent. Because of good experience, 
the employer ought not to reap a particular benefit as a result of 
it. It should go back to the employee group. 


Furthermore, the aforesaid nine and five per cent 
Pimitations ~ should” = not** apply  <to increases resulting from 
reclassification. Any such increases should not be included in the 
calculation of additional income referred to in subsection 12(2). 


8:40 p.m. 


Tt *ie noted’ that the administration” ofsithe: legislation will 
Bbeteinecthe: hands of wthessinilatronimRestrainteBoard mucince, athe 
restraints are being applied to employees in the public sector, it 
is our respectful submission that no officer of the public service 
of Ontario should be a member of that Inflation Restraint Board. 
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The ‘conflict’ off ®interest*\ls./) obvious.» Titis! sus“ particularly 
important in light of the provisions of subsection 2(4) which 
provides that any single member of the Inflation Restraint Board 
may, On authorization of the chairman, determine any matter to be 
determined by the board itself and for that purpose may exercise 
all the jurisdiction and powers of the board. 


By) thev “provisvons wed ferl:stbsection: 43)64)5; the Inflation 
Restraint Board is given unusual and Sweeping administrative and 
juridical powers. It may ignore the rules of natural justice in 
certain respects and many of the protections incorporated in the 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act. These arbitrary powers should be 
removed. The board and its members should be required to observe 
all the rules of natural justice. 


Mr. Brandt: You commented earlier with regard to any 
Surplus funds that might be available from the Ontario municipal 
employees retirement system. Are you saying that whatever dollars 
might be passed on through OMERS coupled with the five per 
cent--whatever that total, let's say seven per cent--although 
you rer notadmphavourrgoftchhe legishattong,i nek big ha Utaewou ad 
Satisfy you, if the bill were passed, to have those transfer 
dollars, plus the five per cent coupled as a total package? Is 
that the point you're making? I know you're going to have 
difficulty answering this. 


Mr. .Walkter: @ Db asdomits nakkendgethery words" satisiys7s eebue.. be 
would appear to be much fairer to the parties concerned as opposed 
to an unexpected windfall for the employer because of this type of 
legislation. 


Hon.) Fos S.2oMpblers eiesfirnd that) shard’ totsaccept.mYoummuwere 
asking me a few moments ago to accept that if a benefit already in 
an existing contract went up in cost, it should not be part of the 
five or nine. If a benefit in an existing contract goes down in 
cost, I don't see how you can say you're entitled to the benefit. 
You can't have it both ways. 


Mr. Walter: iin: spor Situation, most of the welfare 
benefits have been negotiated and contracted with our board of 
police commissioners for a three-year period. There isn't any 
anticipated increase in cost, but we are looking at the good 
experience factors both with OMERS, both with the life insurance 
and with the disability provisions. There are several others with 
dental and-- 


Hons. F.. S.. Miller:. I. understand that. -i°m simply saying 
that you were asking me to allow a benefit regardless of its cost 
to remain not: part of. a package. I'm. Saying, .yés, el .agreeholtr has 
to. be? avcpluis:formal minus’ ofbembenefitegis there@aphts seiputartimeeit 
we're not going to consider it when it goes up, we can't consider 
it when it goes down. 


Mr. Walter: As part of a concession or a compromise, the 
total compensation package could be weighed with regard to any 
good experience as opposed to additional cost factor over and 


as 


above what the legislation provides for. Whatever additional 
moneys there may be should then revert back to the employee group. 
I'd be willing to think of that as a reasonable. compromise, 
considering the legislation. 


Mee Brandc.* Of =Scage..S°7oef>S your -brkef, Athirdbsparagzaph, 
you indicate you want to include those which have no monetary 
implications at all. I wonder if you could expand on that comment 
and indicate those kinds of things that may not have a financial 
impact. Exactly what are you talking about? 


Mr. Walter: Management's rights provisions which are 
very near and dear to us right now. 


MY; ="Sranare =-Couldssvolrr beca” Ditele smore yspeciiic. “with 
regard to management rights? 


Mr. Walter: That the employer act fair and reasonable in 
all his decisions, that he not discriminate--those types of 
provisions. We want certain areas with regard to job protection, 
job security, defining the bargaining unit. There are a great many 
areas along those lines which are not presently encompassed within 
Our management's rights provisions. They are not a cost factor. 


Again, if they aren't resolved this time around, you can be 
sure that in 1984 negotiations--we take nine months to come to an 
agreement now--we'll probably take 19 months to come to an 
agreement. 


Mr. ='Brandtzwisls “party of¢ your concern! bosing visome:sof the 
things you have bargained for in the past? Does Bill 179 have 
certain arbitrary powers and provisions which you might perceive 
as being ones in which the government might be enabled to withdraw 
Or take away certain things that you have already bargained for? 
Is that a concern? 


Mr. Walter: Yes. There are a great many items which by 
the nature of a police collective begging or bargaining, as you 
Vette Dy snot having che right Co 7scrike=- 


Mr. Brandt: I've been on a police commission. I wouldn't 
call it begging, but go ahead. 


Mr’ Walter: You haven't been on the Metro police 
commission. 


Mre="Branat: Ive" sat=on Cthe “other ’°’sides of sthe..tablewand 


enjoyed every minute of it. 


Mr. Walter: I'm sure. There are certain areas which, for 
the sake of coming to an agreement and having a wage package put 
into place, albeit they are generally six or seven months after 
the previous agreement expired, require further discussion. These 
items are sent to committee. One of those I just described was the 
compressed work week, but there are a great many other items which 
have gone to committee and are still being studied by committee. 
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In the event this legislation is passed as is, the employer, 
in our view, can just say, "Thank you very much. The committees 
are shut down and we'll talk to you in 1984." We have some very 
strong concerns, the major one now being the shift scheduling and 
the compressed work week. Of course, there iS promotional 
procedure as well. Those could all not die a death but certainly 
would be put on the back burner. We wouldn't be in a position then 
to say, "We would like to take it to an interest arbitrator for 
him or her to resolve." 


Mr. Brandt: How do you perceive from your reading of the 
bill that grievances would be handled under Bill 179? 


Mr. Walter: What we're looking at and what we have 
agreed in previous negotiations was to review our current archaic 
grievance procedure and to amend that procedure and to bring it 
more in line with modern day labour practices. Bill 179 would only 
have an effect of leaving the system the way it is now without us 
being able to put a proposal before an independent arbitrator for 
him to rule on, a system we would feel would be a lot fairer to 
the employee as opposed to the system we now now. 


Mr. Wrye: <I have ‘one «question= to’ Mr. ‘Walters. You” made 
the comment in point 4 of your brief that you didn't believe--and 
I'll just use one example--that increases in holidays, let's say, 
a step up for an officer with seniority from three to four weeks' 
vacation or from four to five, should be part of the compensation 
package. If I'm not misinterpreting the Treasurer, he has 
indicated already tonight to the previous witness and in answer to 
a question of mine, that is not the case. 


You have been bargaining collective agreements on behalf of 
your employees for a while. In bargaining those collective 
agreements and in costing them out, do you not view a step up in 
vacation from three to four weeks in the Same way as you would 
view a merit increase for greater seniority or greater education? 
I'm not sure whether that's in your collectiv agreement. 


Mr. Walter: We do have a qualification supplement. 


Mr. Wrye: That's right. In terms) of . that, “as opposed to 
the strict increase in a monetary wage level, have you not in the 
past viewed those in the same way? Don't you find it a little 
strange that this legislation differentiates? 


MreldiWalter: HYesoiseOnsaithe sambiguity. wathr regard, to,athe 
$35,000 figure and being a compensation rate, most first-class 
constables earn just slightly more than $30,000 per year. Of 
course, (their) @ininger| benefits, packagé) Vputsepit .imsieexcess 2 OF 
$35,000. Most of our uniformed people are affected by that aspect 
of the legislation. 


In light of what the minister had to say with regard to 
annual leave, additional weeks holidays, I would think that the 
same criteria then) (showldyilapply& » fore both s4gervaice® Gpaynn and 
qualification supplements. 
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Mr. Wrye: Wouldn't you agree with me that if it doesn't 
apply it is in a sense double jeopardy? 


Mr. Walter: Most definitely. 


8:50 p.m. 
Hon. Bes Some fll ber s I‘m sure you've read the act 


accurately and know you can trade a benefit that costs money for 
cash as long as the total compensation remains constant or vice 
versa. You can trade cash for a benefit. 


Miwa Wie Lier: . Wiat.sebim vnearing =.your®say” sis “that. ity you 
wanted to trade, say, a long-term disability provision which costs 
veo wper centr ob -salary,..then you. could, be .could.;be looking ata 
5.6 per cent salary increase. 


HOM ars mew sewn? bei t rt hat tSueemy walnoerstanding;. chatierwcne 
compensation package in total may not go up by more than a certain 
percentage but it is subject to rearrangement by agreement. You 
eouldwtrade its tif: ttawas, there already: and iyou> gave = at -upy you 
could get cash. 


Mr .oheWalterchre (That ‘saj whatosd!'moi-saying, Lfgmoneinghad wa 
particular benefit, something like the United Auto Workers did 
with their additional days by selling those off for additional 
dollars. 


HOM Seal seo wm LLLOT rei hate Semtex OCULY miWilatwul Met talk Ing 
about, yes. 


Mid e Velma: sb YOUL eeinicla lnc.poSitlon fice, that== you, would 
like to see the bill withdrawn? 


Mr. Walter: Most definitely, yes. We are also realists 
as well and we know there is a majority in the House and we know 
which way that majority is going. I guess we are masters of the 
art of compromise and we hope we can get some compromise here with 
the committee. 


Mr. Riddell: In that respect you are to be complimented. 
You are one of the few groups that has come in and actually 
suggested some amendments to the bill. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, gentlemen. The next 
group is from the International Women's Day Committee. Could you 
identify yourself, please? 


Ms. Egan: My name is Carolyn Egan from the International 
Women's Day Committee in Toronto. 


Mr. Chairman: Did we have a written brief? 


Msgmegens ity should be here. It hasnit wetesarrived.7; You 
will be getting it. My remarks will be brief and you'll have our 
brief. 
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Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. It is coming by someone 
from your organization? 


Ms. Egan: “That “is” correct. / My remarks ~ tonight ~ will be 
brief and I*lT be’ stating principles” rather “than specrites,—76u 
have received many submissions from unions, from federations, 
etc., opposing Bill 179. My organization supports the position put 
forward by the Ontario Public Service Employees Union and others 
as they affect women. We would like to put forward tonight the 
reasons why we aS women take this position. 


Mr. Chairman: I apologize, there is confusion and some 
people don't always pay entire attention. Carry on in a good loud 
voice. 


Ms. ~Egans*" Fine. "As'’"") “was ~~ Saying, the International 
Women's Day Committee of Toronto is a women's organization which 
has initiated International Women's Day for the past five years in 
this city, where thousands of men and women from varying sectors 
of the community, trade unions, the immigrant communities, sole 
support mothers' groups, lesbian and gay organizations, women's 
services, neighbourhood organizations, universities and countless 
individuals have demonstrated a determination to fight for the 
necessary changes to ensure the equality of women in our society. 


The economic situation facing women today is grim. The gains 
we have won over the last 10 years are under attack as the 
economic crisis deepens. We view the government's wage control 
legislation, Bill 179, as part of this attack and we are compelled 
to state our strong opposition to it. 


The issues we raise are real and immediate. Women still 
occupy a particularly disadvantaged position in the labour force. 
Over 50 per cent of us work outside the home in full-time jobs, 
but over 75 per cent of us remain concentrated in low-paying, 
monotonous, dead-end job ghettos. 


On the average, we are paid 60 cents to the male wage 
earner's $1 and earn 15 per cent less where we do the same work as 
men. We face a higher rate of unemployment, lack affordable 
quality child care, are threatened by microtechnology and are the 
majority of part-time workers. We do not work for luxuries but 
because we have to support ourselves and our families. Sixty per 
cent of single-parent families are headed by women. 


Our participation in the work. force is growing —-but® -our 
opportunities continue to be limited. From 1971 to 1981 the number 
of women in the labour force has increased by 62 per cent in the 
Toronto area. That is 300,000 women. By 1981 the labour force was 
almost 45 per cent women. Nearly half the job growth has taken 
place in the service sector. An analysis of the wages paid and the 
employment categories show the continued discrimination faced by 
women through job ghettoization and the lack of equal pay for work 
of equal value. 
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It is a sad commentary that in our society jobs generally 
held by women are” paid less “than jobs. held -by~men, ‘but what is 
particularly angering is that the efforts that are being made to 
attempt to correct this inequity have been continuously thwarted 
by this government. It has enacted equal pay legislation that is 
woefully inadequate. It has consistently refused to legislation 
equal pay for work of equal value as has been done by the federal 
government and Quebec. 


The legislation that we have in this province advocates 
equal pay for doing substantially the same work, which does not 
speak to the problem that we as women are facing. It has affected 
only a small number of women workers. In 1981, despite the massive 
inequities in pay rates, the equal pay program found only 104 
Violations ..cit isnot.dealingiiwith the real. situation. 


The Minister of Labour (Mr. Ramsay) has stated that Ontario 
cannot afford to pay for work of equal value, that women will have 
to wait until times get better. In terms of affirmative action, it 
has been estimated that the Ontario government's voluntary 
affirmative action program will take over 13,000 years to reach 
all Ontario industries at its present pace. We have been fighting 
for full employment rights and the economic independence of women. 
We have been fighting against ghettoization in jobs which are 
undervalued and underpaid. 


This government has consistently opposed our efforts, and 
Bill 179 is another step in this process. You are attempting to 
ride out the economic recession on the backs of women. We make up 
nearly half of the Ontario public service, concentrated in the low 
end of the pay scale, and we will be the hardest hit victims of 
this legislation. It reinstates percentage increases which widen 
the wage differential between high and low income earners, between 
men and women, and lock women into the lower wage scales. 


Collective bargaining, because of the intransigence of the 
government in the legislative area, has been the only mechanism 
available to us aS women in gaining equality in wages and it is 
now being denied. The cessation of the rights of collective 
DanGainingveisvawmelear attacks onisunton snights, “butecit eis», also a 
Clear attack on the rights of women. This so-called government 
restraint policy is having a devastating effect on our earnings 
and our attempts to improve our conditions of work. 


The rollback of negotiated wage settlements, for example, in 
the case of office and clerical workers, is a tremendous set back, 
but this bill also affects all women workers in the public sector 
in other equally significant areas. Through their unions, women 
have been struggling for paid maternity leave, affirmative action 
and protection against disrimination. Under the bill, monetary 
issues cannot be bargained and women will not be able to negotiate 
many of these items. The question is, how are we to achieve other 
nonmonetaryeitemsi-in & contracts: without: the right -to strike or 
arbitration? We can do it only through mutual agreement, and we 
Know through practice that employers will not agree unless they 
are compelled to do so. 
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The breakthrough that we have only begun to make will be 
severely set back if this bill is enacted. There are many examples 
of how women will be particularly affected. I am not going to go 
through them all. Pensions would be one. Women over 65 make up one 
of the poorest sectors in this country. Women facing retirement 
during the period of this legislation will have their pensions 
computed on the lower salary levels, which for some, because of 
the timing of their contract expiration dates, will be a nine and 
five per cent increase over a two-year period which will 
considerably reduce the pension. The brief that you will be 
hearing from the Federation of Women Teachers' Association of 
Ontario speaks to this. 


Many other submissions have spoken in detail to the problems 
I am outlining, and the conclusions are the same. Collective 
bargaining is one of the most important mechanisms that we, as 
women, can use to overcome the inequalities we face. The 
government, both as legislators and as employers, is playing a 
major role in denying us our right. You have decided who can 
strike and when. You can legislate us back to work and now you 
have imposed wage controls that affect most severely those of us 
who can least afford it. We feel that we can best defend our right 
to economic independence and equality in the work force by 
fighting for our legitimate rights to collective bargaining and 
our right to strike. So we in the women's movement join with the 
trade union movement in our vehement opposition to Bill 179. Thank 
you. 


Mr. -Chairman:;. Thank \-you.. The. brief..is. not. here “yet, is 
pea 


Ms. Egan: No, but I will make sure you have it. 


Mr. Brandt: I have :ay brief gquestion., You! indicated, that 
most of the females in the labour force are at the low end of the 
income spectrum. If there is one area of the proposed legislation 
that received a great deal of attention, I would suggest to you it 
was the problem and the concern the government had relative to 
those at the low end of the income spectrum. In fact, provisions 
have been made that I am sure you are aware of relative to those 
who are in a wage category below $20,000 a year.- 


Ms. Egan: The lump sum payment. 


Mr. Brandt: The lump sum payment can also be related to 
a percentile increase. You mentioned nine and five or five and 
nine in your brief or in your comments, but you did not mention 
the fact that if someone is earning below $20,000 a year or is at 
the $10,000 or $11,000 level, which is pretty well the base level 
for “any "civill ‘sérvant that’ “I. fam gaware 4 .of) fehe 2-could+-camn an 
increase of eight, nine or 10 per cent and therefore would be 
catching up, to use your particular term. 


Dov you. noterfeel that sthatuadsiva fair provision abthough:.you 
are in opposition eto sBild) 179?ywDesyou not feel that: that is .a«fair 
way Of approaching the problem of those who are at the lower end 
of the income spectrum, recognizing that in the proposals that the 
federal government has they do not have at the moment any 
provision whatever for the low income earners? 
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Nowe. leetGarize | Chat they “do not." We downot.2féel 
that it 1s signficant enough because we feel that while an effort 
been made, for different reasons perhaps, it is not significant 
enough to overset or to deal with the problem. On the whole 
question of percentage income increases, as opposed to dollar 
increases, which I think you have been trying to move towards to 
narrow that gap, although you may have bowed slightly to the lower 
income people, it has not been significant enough to offset the 
overall effect. That is our position. 


Mr.2*Brandts Alywas* trying’ during yours*presentation;, -and-'I 
mean this very sincerely, to understand the problem that you are 
portraying to us from your perspective. I got the impression, 
archnougn the--~word. that “I "am “going “to. “use *might © somewhat 
Ooveremphasize the position that you have taking, that you were 
almost suggesting an attack on females through Bill 179. I have 
reat sult? icutcy ~*1ir COMming =O (Graps -withaethat. Ms mean tthat 
Sincerely. I am not trying to be provocative when I say that. In 
what way do you think that it is an attack on females? 


Ms. EGan: I “think™ that “In” many of the. comments? =i+madde 
women have been moving into the work force in large numbers over 
the last number of years and they have been trapped in certain job 
ghettoes. They have not been able to be paid for the value of 
their work. We see that this has been a pattern; it is not an 
isolated thing. Because this bill has chosen to deal with public 
sector workers and because public sector workers are almost 50 per 
cent women, all at the low end of the scale, it cannot escape. us 
that this is a continuation of that pattern because it is women 
who are being affected in a very severe way. 


Mr. Brandt: True, but it does not address things like 
work of equal value or the problems you touched on during the 
course of your brief. You say almost 50 per cent are women and 
therefore-- The mathematics of the situation would suggest that 
over 50 per cent are men and therefore they are being attacked as 
well. 


Ms. Egan: -Ssure, “but “the women “are -;concentrated ~"in #'the 
lowest paying sectors of the wage force of the public sector. That 
is where women are. What we have been trying to do is equalize pay 
rates and we have been trying to get away from percentage 
increases into dollar increases to try to equalize that. When 
there is a situation where you aggravate the existing problem, it 
is going to continue to keep women on the bottom. Whether that is 
micencrvonal = "in “your “mina Of Not, it "is" the**efFece sof ethe 
meqistatione “Theretore, that is ‘why we have “to*®raise= these 
Criticisms of it because it is going to put women back. 


On questions like maternity leave, I understand that paid 
maternity leave is viewed as a monetary item, from what I 
understand. These kinda of demands that women have been raising 
and have been trying to make breakthroughs on will not be allowed 
mes go-.rorwara sunder this bilks That is’ why "we feel>*thatithe 
momentum in this essence, the breakthroughs that we have been 
beginning to make over the last 10 years, is being stalled and 
will be stalled for many over a two-year period because we cannot 
Sontinue, and it will "be put back “even” further “becatise ‘or the 
equal pay for work of equal value problem. 
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Mr. .Wryes,, Let, ge» picka sup ~first.owith., the. -notoning 
provisions Mr. Brandt has talked about, which by my understanding 
would increase the level from five to six and two thirds if, of 
course, that gets mandated. It is a "may" and not a "Shall." I am 
going to take as a given that you are opposed to the bill and that 
your view is it should be withdrawn. What I want to explore with 
you is what can be done to improve the bill, given the realities, 
and I hope you will accept them, that we are likely to have a 
bill. I.-do not think the government .has. introduced it and gone 
through second reading with the expectation there will not be one. 


As Labour critic, I am particularly sympathetic to your view 
that women make up 86 per cent those who earn less than $15,000 in 
the Ontario civil service and the percentages do not get a whole 
lot better aS one moves above that. If we are talking about that 
group below $20,000, we are talking about a huge segment of that 
42 or 43 per cent who are women. If the notching provisions were 
to be particularly close to the rate of inflation, rather than 
this trivial amount_-over five per cent, to really try to protect 
against the ravages of inflation those who are at the lowest end 
of the scale, do ypu really think that would be a more meaningful 
improvement in the bill. 


Ms. Egans,; I think. clearly it would, be an improvement “in 
the bill, but we did not come here with the illusion that somehow 
this is going to change our submission or anyone else's submission 
Or waS going to change dramatically what was being put forward. We 
did want to come here to say that we oppose it and we oppose it in 
principle. I think that is the point we want to leave with you. We 
Know we cannot change it. We do not, unfortunately, have the power 
to do that, but we did feel, and this is not the normal place 
where we function and this is a new approach for us to come 
forward to make a brief, this was important. 


Mr.waWrye:) ol .do..hope,.througn. .your . Submission cnet. itie 
government members were particularly listening to the plea and to 
the problem as it involves those at the lowest end of the scale, 
men or women, but most particularly women because they are by far 
the largest group. I presume you would automatically believe, 
because my understanding is that most non-union civil servants are 
women and are not mandated for five per cent, that that is the 
very least we could do, to mandate them for five per cent. AS you 
know, the provisions in the bill give those who have collective 
bargaining agreements five per cent and those who do not, not more 
than five per cent, but it leaves open the possibility from zero 
all the way to five. It is kind of the least we can do in terms of 
a housekeeping effort. 


I wonder if I could ask the Treasurer if he could sneak back 
to his seat while I am asking this because the witness has 
introduced an.,interesting., thing. in terms..of equal. pay, which.1 
want to suggest to him. He may want to comment on it now, but I 
think he should comment on it at least at some point. Never mind 
equal pay for work of equal value--and I agree with you that the 
minister. -has; done.~nothing,»to, move..on..that.. But. ifsit should. be 
proven during. the control period that in the public sector the 
present equal pay provisions are not being followed, will those 
people who then would be affected by that be at least moved to the 
proper level? 
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Home: Fos av iiler :eethes law joncmequaleipay” ieveleaty dt? is 
equal pay for equal work.*> We can play with the difference in 
words. There are totally different interpretations. If someone is 
guilty of breaking the law, I cannot imagine somebody being 
penalized because the law was followed. 


Mr. _ Wrye: i. AME WORhPeds about Yea lim thes "whereas ta" 2 26F 
other acts. 


HONet ts Oo.» Miller¢eerihere wWsv atsectioniint theeact,y ifiivou 
look at it, that says, notwithstanding section so and so of the 
humans gncs -wact,—etc .4fiwhichieyl atthoughteSwasestherlsectiion that 
related to this. I am not a lawyer, as you know. You can go back 
and check that, but my understanding was that you could not get 
around protections given in the human rights act or the equal pay 
act: by 'some technique in ‘thisact. »If)-they were :given'-to--you in 
theevother statute, wthey» still sapplied. .Some,ipeople ~ are in 
contravention of the law if they are not giving equal pay for 
equal work today. They could not be excluded from meeting the law 
just because of this act. 


9:10 p.m. 


Mr. Wrye: My friend from Huron-Bruce has suggested that 
there may be at least one instance that he knows of. I hope you 
will please take note of that because I think that is the least 
that should be done. 


Let me ask you to expand a little bit on maternity leave and 
those other issues that affect women most particularly and what 
effect they will have,placed in a compensation package where 
male-dominated unions might not want to collectively bargain. Do 
you have any estimate, on a monetary basis? 


Ms. Egan: I**think the: problem» we ‘have been. running into 
is not that male-dominated unions do not want to bargain for it. 
We saw in the Canadian Union of Postal Workers strike last year 
that they chose to, when there was a very small minority of women, 
to take advantage of it. The difficulty we have is with the 
employer who is not willing to negotiate it. 


We understand this would be viewed as a monetary item under 
the bill. So break-throughs like that, and recognizing that women 
happen to be child-bearing people, that it is a natural function 
to have children and therefore they should be respected in their 
working lives, will surely have effect. Women want it, and it is 
something we have been been seeing once the original agreement was 
made. Other unions have taken it up through arbitration as well as 
through ‘coblective: bargainings: Buts through ethis.perniod,.of Bill,179 
there can be no such provision, from what we understand. 


MeaeaWnyie: Gils thave! jone Shasta iquestion.-yThisy” akternoon) I 
made a motion in this committee which was ruled out of order. It 
may be entertained later on. I do not think you were here this 
afternoon. 
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I moved that Sally Barnes, the new chairperson of the 
Ontario Status of Women Council, be requested to appear before 
this committee to give the council's position on the impact of 
this legislation as it pertains to women in the public sector in 
Ontario. Would your group be interested in hearing Ms. Barnes' 
views of this legislation? 


Ms. Egan: Sure. 


Mr. Wildman: I have just one question. My understanding 
of your position is that you are in support of the presentation 
made by OPSEU with regard to the aspects of their presentation 
about the effects of this legislation on women, and that you are 
here because you believe, or hope at least, that the democratic 
process will operate in such a way that if a large number of 
briefs are presented requesting something to be done, the 
Legislature will respond and do that, namely, withdraw the 
legislation? 


Ms. Egan: We would love to see the legislation 
withdrawn; ‘buteel ydo ‘not). think) Jan -under® the “ Plasion=*thateis 
going to be the result of these hearings since you are asking me. 


Mr. Cooke: But you are not under the impression that 
this bill can be amended in such a way as to address the problems 
that you particularly are concerned with? 


Ms. Egan: We oppose the bill. 

Mr. oh aan that all, Mr. Wildman? 
Mr. Wildman: Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 


The next group is the Christian Labour Association of 
Canada. I believe that their exhibit, number 23, has’ been 
circulated. 


Gentlemen, would you please identify yourselves? 


Mr. Vanderkloet: My name is Ed Vanderkloet. I am _ the 
executive secretary of the Christian Labour Association of Canada. 
Myr PcolLeague™ ‘onvVmy:. “night aysh* MrixjosgHanks -wKuntz, bbansHOntanic 
representative. 


Unlike the first two delegations tonight, we do represent, 
at least in this particular submission, very poorly paid people. I 
also think, somewhat unlike the previous submission you heard, we 
are intending to be very specific rather than broad-ranging and 
general. I think you all have a copy of our submission. I plan to 
read only about 60 per cent of it, and even then not entirely. We 
very much appreciate the opportunity to come before your committee 
to voice some of our concerns. 
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CLAG ...0rm Snort ,2-Lor those of: you.ewho do. not. knows.) is a 
government-recognized, certified trade union in Ontario and has 
been for 20 years. In fact, it has been certified on more than 500 
occasions by the the Ontario Labour Relations Board. I think we 
represent approximately 4,500 to 5,000 members in Ontario, a large 
number of whom are in nurSing homes. It is on those that we wish 
to concentrate. For your information, we represent the employees 
Of S9.or 40 nursing homes in this province’. 


Referring to paragraph ys of our Submission, while 
recognizing the need to impose restraints, at least on the 
powerful and well paid, in a stagnant or declining economy, we are 
nevertheless opposed to those restraints which would lock the 
already poorly paid workers 1nCG ae the Lr inferior position. 
Inflation-fighting programs that victimize workers who happen to 
be on the lowest rung of the wage ladder are in conflict with the 
government's duty to promote public justice. We think it is the 
particular task of the government to see that public justice is 
done. The government has a special responsibility to protect those 
who are economically weak and vulnerable. 


We think a fundamental shortcoming of the bill is its ad hoc 
and emergency nature. Our present economic difficulties drive home 
the need for a more comprehensive incomes policy in which 
attention is paid to the long-term needs of society and a more 
equitable distribution of the available income. We recognize that 
such a scheme would bring us beyond the mandate of your committee 
and we will not bother you with that too much. At the same time, 
in view of the urgency of this matter, we attach an addendum in 
which we do summarize our view as to the overall direction in 
which government policy needs to be developed in the long term. 


GOzng s50r .-a— moments = to, Ppoint «AL one "pagers 274. concerning 
low-income workers, we are aware that Bill 179 provides that 
low-paid people are allowed a somewhat larger increase than 
others, and we heard a little bit from the Treasurer and a few 
Others about that earlier this evening. We are also convinced, 
however, that these special considerations are totally inadequate 
and will only accentuate a Serious injustice. We will try to be as 
specific as we can in highlighting what we see as an unjust 
EGStTELCCLON. 


While our union organizes in many sections of the economy, 
in the construction industry, for example, in recent years we have 
begun organizing workers in Ontario nursing homes and rest homes. 
At the moment we represent 39 such institutions in the province. 
In many of them we have been successful in obtaining, either via 
negotiations or arbitration, or both, greatly improved wage rates 
and working conditions. 


Nevertheless, we still believe that the remuneration of 
health care workers is unjustifiably low, especially when compared 
to the incomes of other public or parapublic employees. We fail to 
understand why employees in public or parapublic services, such as 
nurses aides and kitchen help in nursing homes, are considered to 
be well paid if they make $7 or $8 per hour, which is about 
$13,000 or $14,000 a year. 
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Incidentally, aS, adwside ~remarky/») we~ do>_not. -ln»s anys ;way 
begrudge in any, way, Shape or form the fact that Hamilton bus 
drivers recently obtained a contract making approximately $30,000 
a year. If they are given that kind of an income, however, why do 
we send home people who do the most necessary work we can think 
of, namely, looking after the infirm, the aged, senile and 
retarded people--why are they considered well paid when they make 
less than half of that? We should seriously search our collective 
conscience and ask ourselves why we allow full-time nursing staff, 
members who dedicate themselves to the care of retarded children 
in this province, to be paid salaries of $7,500 a year. 


This.example. is a specific. one...It .actually portrays the 
situation of a number of employees which we organized late last 
year, in November in fact, in the Barrie area, and whose employer 
receives subsidies from the Ontario government. The nurses aides, 
the kitchen and cleaning staff at this home are paid hourly rates 
that range from $3.57 to $4.29 an hour. We have been negotiating 
fruitlessly for nine months with this nursing home, and to this 
very day these are still the rates they are getting. 


The contract dispute has now been submitted to an 
arbitrator. After this thing was drafted, in fact just two days 
ago, we learned that the arbitrator has now made her award, which 
incidentally boils down to approximately a 45 per cent increase 
Over two years, which is disappointing to us. 
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Under the provisions of the bill, these people may be 
allowed perhaps 15, 16 or 17 per cent, rather than 45 per cent. 
Implementation of Bill 179 in its present form will make the 
expected arbitration award null and void for all intents and 
purposes and allow the employees meagre increases that are, 
ironically, substantially below what the employers offered during 
the negotiations. 


You will readily recognize that a ceiling of nine or five 
per cent increases would not only be a travesty of justice to the 
employees involved, but would add insult to injury in the sense 
that all of the increases the arbitrator now has awarded, and 
which the employees should have received a lot earlier--in fact, 
years ago, but certainly since we got certified in November of 
last year--will be kept by the employer. He will pocket those 
increases. 


Thessintentwofs Rill, L779 ds isSetowtightesinilation, ssbUte bhiceed Ss 
not /caScmatter acofppoinfilationmbef toh ngGaqath }- Semi oe maa tema te cere. Ot 
redistribution of income where employees ought to have it but it 
stays in the hands of the employer. This type of measure is 
certainly not anti-inflationary, at least in this particular case. 


You = should know, Gincidental by, pithatiesatie Goperatons | kot 
licensed nursing homes receive the same level of public funding on 
a per diem basis from the Ontario Ministry of Health. It may be 
worth noting, by the way, that this particular nursing home is now 
included in the so-called triministry project of the government of 
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Ontario. The ministries of Community and Social Services, 
Education and Health have combined to make funds available to 
increase service to the residents--retarded children, that is--in 
the form of various developmental programs, as well as one-to-one 
contact with the severely handicapped, young residents. Despite 
this unusually high level of government participation in the 
operation of this particular home, the staff has been heavily 
subsidizing the operation by these low wages. 


We are merely singling out the case of the Barrie area 
employees to illustrate our point. Incidentally, some of you may 
have seen quite a lengthy article printed in the Toronto Star on 
October 14 which deals with precisely this home in this paragraph. 
The Canadian Union of Public Employees contract is the contract we 
are talking about. We have more cases, although not quite as 
starkly portrayed, in other nursing homes where wage rates are $6 
and $7, and even $5.50 an hour, which are also hit by this type of 
program. 


Situations as described above fly in the face of all that we 
feel is just and equitable and force a number of the employees 
concerned to actively look for better-paying employment elsewhere, 
despite the fact that they not only enjoy their present work, but 
they are doing work that is of the most urgent and most necessary 
kind in our society, namely, looking after the sick, the retarded 
and the handicapped. 


As to the next paragraph, I will not spend too much time on 
it because certainly it has been dealt with this evening already 
and perhaps earlier today. But we too have some grave reservations 
about the fact that so-called nonmonetary or noncompensation 
issues are also limited by the bill. We cannot for the life of us 
understand why issues--and there are a host of issues--in a 
collective agreement that are not specifically monetary in 
character are restricted, as we read the bill to be. 


To use an example, we concluded via arbitration a collective 
agreement in a large nursing home in Woodstock earlier this year. 
The arbitrator worded most of the agreements and made no 
distinction in terms of rights between part-time and full-time 
employees. The nursing home operator, only two or three weeks ago, 
in a very arbitrary and frivolous manner fired the full-time staff 
and replaced them with part-timers. You can well imagine what kind 
of a furore that has caused in the nursing home. In fact, we have 
engaged in informational picketing, which was reported to the 
newspapers, because these people found themselves out of a job 
just like that. 


If we cannot negotiate, when the agreement expires, a clause 
like that, and indeed we cannot it seems under this law, then we 
feel it is an injustice which has nothing to do with the restraint 
of -intlation:. 


I would like to read the conclugions and the recommendations 
which is a summing-up on page 7, if-Iwmay, for a moment. It is 
very short. Any restraint program, we feel, must give special 
consideration to the plight of low-paid workers. Otherwise, such 
workers will fall farther behind--that is, if an across-the-board 
percentage increase is used--a result that will in no way aid the 
PLohnte against. int lation. 
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Normal bargaining procedures concerning nonmonetary items in 
collective agreements should not be affected with the provisions 
of. this antirinéilagion serail. 


Wage rates below a certain level--and I think this is rather 
specific--should be exempted from the provisions of Bill 179. 
Specifically, we recommend that the normal process of collective 
bargaining, including arbitration, where applicable, should be 
left undisturbed for compensation packages at or below an annual 
total of $27 000. 


By the way, you may ask how we arrived at the $17,000 level. 
The Canada Council on Social Development set the poverty level 
this year for a family of four at $16,000 and a special Senate 
committee set it at $17,920, so this is approximately in between. 


I have one final remark, if I might. I think we are one of 
the few trade unions that is not in principle opposed to wage 
restraints. We recognize that in inflationary times, such as 
today, we have in one way or another to restrain ourselves. If 
that cannot be done voluntarily, I think it is government's task 
to step in and do something about it. So, in principle, we are not 
opposed to it. At the same time, when we use the blunt-axe 
approach, where a certain percentage applies to pretty well 
everyone, that inflicts serious injuries on those who already in 
Many ways are victimized because of exceedingly low wages. 


Twill Teave” it'"at thatp Mr .> Ghatrmanys Liethere ‘ar e@rany 
questions, I will try to answer them. 


Mr. Cooke: Just to make one point, you probably know the 
case of the Ark Eden Nursing Home was raised in the Legislature by 
my colleague the member for Bellwoods (Mr. McClellan) and myself 
last week. I think it is a case that demonstrates very clearly 
what this legislation is doing in some examples. In effect, we are 
subsidizing a private owner of a nursing home through this piece 
of legislation in providing excess profits. It is an extreme case, 
but none the less it is one that affects very severely some 
important people in our society. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. That appears to be the 
questions. Thank you very much for your brief and for your 
presentation. 


The next group is from the Federation of Women Teachers' 
Associations of Ontario. Would they come forward, please? 


While we are waiting for them, I have given some thought to 
the subcommittee. If it would be satisfactory with the committee, 
one, two or four members, plus the chairman, will have a meeting 
following routine proceedings on Monday afternoon, which allows a 
certain amount of time on Monday before and after the subcommittee 
meets. 


Would this be in order? Is that satisfactory? The NDP has 
indicated .that= sounds.) satisfactory. -Mr...7|Gooker-would..be ¢stheik 
representative on that subcommittee. Each caucus is then in charge 
of getting its one, two or four members, and the clerk will let us 
know where to meet on Monday. 


2g 


Interjection. 


Mr. Mackenzie: One, one and two and the chairman. really 
is plenty, Mr. Chairman. You have got your majority then-- 


Mri Wryes) Point’ of *order,” Mr’. ‘Chairman. 


Mreeaichatiman:)ethne o"freason) for trone, two, four @: plLusiitia 
chairman is to keep it in proportion with the House-- 


Interjections. 


Mr. Brandt: The government members may have some 
difficulty on Monday, Mr. Chairman. They are attempting to add up 
four members who could be available-- 


Mr. Wrye: We will send three then. 
Mr. Brandt: I do not Know whether that will be adequate. 
Mr. Chairman: Did you have a point of order? 


Mi. Mi yer vec, Mr. “Chairman. 17 do not™ "want sto “anticipate 
the. length sof this group, but at <this* point 'Ivam. rooking™at “the 
Clock and I wonder if it would be appropriate for me to ask, with 
the committee's indulgence, that the next group up be the group 
thatwiseclxcn. On cis List. 


I do so a little selfishly, I suppose, being from Windsor 
and with my friend from Chatham and my colleague from Windsor 
here, but they will have an extreme amount of difficulty in 
getting back. They will have to fly back and I am just wondering 
if we can put them up next. If we can get three on-- 


Miv echetumanreavaxcept. that. this “1s * che "group trom*- the 
Norfolk board. 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: Mi. Chairman, we are actually the 
provincial federation with headquarters in Toronto. We would be 
perfectly happy to have the Norfolk Women Teachers' Association, 
whose members have to drive home, and the Windsor group appear 
before we do and we can appear at the end of the evening session 
if that is possible. 


Moanicuattinanic. Ji nathals every GOOG] Ofvey.ou, ihr #you *would: 
Thank you. 


Mr... sBrandt:. Mr. iChairman,-just = to ‘resolve’ the ‘earlier 
issue .that we were discussing, I would like to propose that we 
have two government members meet on Monday with one member each 
from the two opposition parties, plus the chairman. If that makeup 
will be satisfactory, we might be able to settle the issue now. 


Mr. Chaiwmea: Fine. YourPsQao realize that is ee noe 
proportional? ay 


MrvewEyes InatLseefine: 
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Mr.. Elston’ “That’is*fLineiwrth “us. 


Mr. Brandt: Would that meet with your approval, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. -SCHhairman?: Yes) ~Le. woudd..~bach* Scaticls >.will “name sits 
members. Thank you. 


Mrs. Faryniuk, would you carry on, please? 


Mrs. Faryniuk: The Norfolk Women Teachers’ Association 
is united ‘in’ “its. opposition (to Brli- 279. Democracy depends —-on 
trust. This piece of legislation undermines basic democratic 
principles. One group of citizens, public employees, has been 
Singled out for discriminatory economic reprisals. We fear that 
the public will lose faith in a government that chooses to treat 
its citizens inequitably. Other sectors must be wondering, "Are we 
next?" 


Bill 179 has seriously eroded the belief in Norfolk county 
that justice is possible for all. There is no justice in bringing 
500,000 employees under a wage control program. Further, within 
the proposed legislation there are inequities caused by the 
application of the bill to individual teachers. Bill 179 destroys 
teachers' expectations for equal pay for equal qualifications and 
experience, an historic feature of the salary grid. Teachers in 
Norfolk classrooms with equal qualifications and experience are 
liable to receive different salaries depending on the application 
Of GLauS.6 ul 2.05) 4 dt) 


As citizens, Norfolk teachers are concerned about inflation. 
Indeed, if Norfolk teachers were convinced that their salary 
increases were in excess of the rate of inflation and that those 
salaries were contributing to the high rate of inflation, then we 
we could understand some measure of restraint which would 
automatically be imposed by the marketplace. But teachers' 
Salaries have not been keeping pace with inflation. 


Since the VOD Oe se) collective agreement the Norfolk 
elementary teachers have negotiated five collective agreements and 
were in the process of negotiating the sixth for the period 
September 1, 1982, to August 31, 1983, when the proposed Inflation 
Restraint Act was tabled in the Legislature. 


In three of the collective agreements, not one position on 
the salary grid increased as much as the consumer price index over 
the same period. In the other two years, fewer than one half of 
the grid figures increased as much as the inflation rate. In year 
Six, 1982-83, we are being forced to accept a salary increase 
considerably below the rate of inflation. Sinces 1976 the 
elementary teachers of Norfolk have lost purchasing power--$1,614 
at the maximum of category B and $1,587 at the maximum of category 


AZ = 
* = Pe 


We do not understand why our wages are being restrained when 
we -do'-not “appear<-torebes "the causey ofmintlation. Ouro abr. tyvecs 
negotiate with our employer, the Norfolk Board of Education, has 
been seriously ‘Impeded. Bill: 179) destroys the basis’ for free 
collective negotiations. 


Sk 


As consumers, we are facing rising prices and the proposed 
price controls will do nothing to soften the devastating effect 
that these wage controls will have on the economic wellbeing of 
ourselves, our families and our communities. This Dig 
discriminates against those who have little to restrain. Low wage 
earners will be asked to do the impossible. Restraining wages of 
those already economically disadvantaged will not solve inflation. 
Indeed, this bill, which offers to restrain the cost of a fishing 
licence as a balance for restraining wages, would seem a bad joke 
if its results did not appear to hold so much tragedy for those 
employees in the public sector who are expected to be the 
scapegoat for this government. 


Bui Goes s nortesticreate ~~ j ODS. Instead, it promises 
hardship, .financial and “moral, for a segment -of society,’ the 
public employees, who have trusted in the good faith and judgement 
of a government that deems it just to punish those who choose to 
serve in the public sector. 


The Norfolk Women Teachers' Association cannot support or 
tolerate this unjust bill. We urge you to withdraw Bill 179. Thank 
you. 


Mr. Chairman: There appear to be no questions. 
Hon. F. S. Miller: There are also no fishing licences. 


Mr .:" Chairman:. The Chatham-Windsor-Sarnia ‘Area”™ Council, 
Ontario Public Service Employees Union, submission number 25. 
Would you identify yourself, please? 


Mrs... Nontgomery:. Yes, I am Dorothy Montgomery. To my 
right //are’-Virgery “Vanier ~and© “Jill” ~Pianzner, Chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Chatham-Windsor-Sarnia Area Council. I am the 
secretary of that body. 


The Chatham-Windsor-Sarnia Area Council represents about 17 
OPSEU locals with a combined membership of about 1,000 people. We 
are completely opposed to this regressive Bill 179 and demand its 
immediate withdrawal. 


The bill is regressive because it breaks the promises to 
give the office and clerical workers a raise of 1l per cent next 
year. That 11 per cent raise was due under the terms of a signed 
contract, which was just ripped up by the government. What is Bill 
Davis' word worth? 


Biil 179 discriminates against women, who are the 
lowest-paid workers in the public service. Many of our women 
members: carnetar, J.essestian o15,000i°4 vear, and Bille 179" ensures 
that they will stay in their wage ghettos. 


Buble 17Ottwil an riot. create” tone j0DV At” aH’ time wot record 

~ unemployment, there is no excuse for the government bringing in 

Pee veww eine eeact,) bill - 179. will (take soi "much | money -ouf, -the 

workers' pockets that it will make the economy of the Windsor area 
much worse than it already is. 
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Consider these facts about the Windsor area: The 
unemployment rate, at 13.8 per cent in August, is much higher than 
the national or provincial average. There were 196 plants closed 
between 1977 and 1981, resulting in the loss of 3,504 jobs. The 
mayor's committee on services estimated that the real rate of 
unemployment in 1981 was 20 per cent. One third of the unemployed 
in Windsor have been out of work for over a year. 


9:40: Dems 


The number of people on welfare in Windsor jumped from 6,609 
to 8,497 between March 1981 and March 1982, a gain of almost 29 
per cent. Direct social assistance payments doubled between 1980 
and 1981 from $5 million to $10 million. Social service agencies 
are swamped. The Salvation Army Hostel in Windsor added six beds. 
Hiatus House, a facility for battered women, served 270 people in 
1981, almost double from the year earlier. The Downtown Mission 
has doubled the number of hot meals it serves in the last year. 


The Essex County Children's Aid Society experienced a 40 per 
cent increase in case load last year. Normal case load increase is 
6.7 per cent. Windsor's only meat packing plant has closed, 
throwing workers on to the street and making meat more expensive 
because it has to be shipped into the city. May I add here, too, 
that this government did provide this meat packing company with a 
considerable amount of money over the past few years. 


Small stores and boutiques have been closing at a record 
rate. The largest furniture store in Leamington has just closed 
its doors, saying its customers could not afford to make furniture 
payments because of the high interest rates. 


What do the Tories do when faced with this disastrous 
picture of economic and social decay in the Windsor area? Do they 
act to control interest rates? Do they act to create jobs? Do they 
spend more on social services to make up for the economic 
collapse? No. They control the wages of their public employees, 
taking more money out of the already slack economy. They make it 
even more difficult for sole-support mothers to keep a job because 
of the high cost of child care, another problem caused by Tory 
Sstinginess. This government is a cruel government. Only a cruel 
person . could. think .up,,the:) kinds of. economic, opunishmentasthe 
Conservatives are inflicting on Ontario. 


Our area,.of the province 1s “in difficulty. We are. ‘looking 
for some leadership from the government to help bring us out of 
our trouble. Instead, we get wage controls. Windsor, in 
particular, is a good example of a whole city pulling together to 
try to promote economic recovery. Last year the civic workers 
decided to accept a raise of only seven per cent in order to help 
Out with the revenue problem the city faced. That revenue problem 
was caused, in part, by massive unemployment in the auto industry, 
and also by the money that is Hakabeigg given to the city from the 
provincial coffers. aps ak 
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How did the Davis government reward the municipal workers 
for their sacrifices? It kicked them in the ribs when they were 
down and hurting. Bill Davis has kicked every one of us while we 
were down. Bill 179 will preserve every existing inequity in pay 
scales. For example, workers in the paramedical field represented 
by OPSEU in our area will be making over 40 per cent less than 
their counterparts in the rest of the province for the next year. 
The reason is that the rest of the province bargains as a unit; it 
had already signed and implemented a contract. The Windsor 
paramedics, psychologists, psychonometrists, child care and social 
workers, recreational and occupational therapists, medical 
photographers, pharmacists and their assistants and other medical 
workers are stuck. 


Community college support workers in our area have been 
CEeviinrceacow Cacens up? towsevense@tie vlowes tehpaidy-civibayservice 
employees. During their last round of negotiations, the arbitrator 
recognized that they were entitled to a large catch-up increase 
during this round. That is all scrapped, thanks to Bill Davis and 
Bill 179. Thanks to wage controls, the many mothers who are the 
sole supporters of their children will face real hardship. They 
will not be getting their raise, of which they need every cent. 


Bill Davis says it's all right to control our wages because 
we have job security, but his employees do not have job security. 
Miatrevende»swho works at) arschestA’X-ray iclinics told. us» ,about the 
experience of being called into Toronto to find out that the 115 
workers at the clinics across the province would be out of jobs. 
This is to happen on December 10. The closure of the sales tax 
office in Windsor caused a loss of jobs, as did the closing of the 
Ontario health insurance plan and other ministry offices that are 
cutting down. We're worried about our job security. 


Public employees are being made the scapegoats for our 
economic depression. Instead of creating jobs, the Conservatives 
are more interested in giving millions of dollars to their 
corporate friends. Someone has to take the blame. Bill Davis 
thought public sector workers would be an easy target. 


We also have had an arbitration award within the civil 
service which gave pregnant women the right to have subsidized 
wage pay for the 17 weeks. We hear that the government is 
withholding that at the present time and that this may also be a 
part of the five per cent increase. This is something we object to 
strenuously. 


We won ite roll’ -overt¢and «plays dead"oWeawilbonot ‘end- tour 
opposition to Bill 179. We demand that the bill be withdrawn 


immediately. 


Mr. Brandt: I want to ask about some of the figures you 
put forward with respect to unemployment in the Windsor area. I'm 
the member for Sarnia, by the way, so I'm relatively familiar with 
the Windsor situation. Mr. Cooke reminds me of it virtually every 
day, so I know about it from him as well. 
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Recognizing that unemployment is a serious problem in 
Windsor and that unemployment creates a Situation where there are 
obviously fewer people working and therefore fewer people paying 
taxes or contributing to the overall economy of the province, the 
question I have is, what do you think happens to the revenues of 
the province when a situation like that occurs. Do the revenues go 
up or down? Do you have more money to work with or less money to 
wor ki wien? 


Mrs. Montgomery: Naturally we have less money .in_ the 


coffers, that’s for sure. 
Mr. Brandt: Okay, the next question I might ask-- 


Ms. Vanier: Why don't you impose a sSurtax to cover that 
instead of doing something like putting controls on government 
wages.? 


Mr. Brandt: On whom? On the rich? 


Ms wnVanierts= Wesshadsfay-letter “from, you; .-Pbavbelieveyy Mr. 
Brandt=- 


Mri~Brandt: Yes; you did. 


Ms. Vanier: --when we talked to you earlier. We were 
considering having a forum in Windsor before this legislation came 
down. In there you certainly weren't talking about exactly the 
types of things that did come down. We've got it with us. We could 
quote from it. 


Mr. Brandt: I would be most happy if you did. Before you 
do that, may I pursue what I'm getting at for a moment? I know the 
letter I wrote to you and I'm quite prepared to stand by that 
letter. I want to ask you if you're familiar with what's going on 
in) ‘the’ state: thatiias edarectily cadjacenta to, you, sim) Michigan, 
relative to bargaining with respect to teachers. Perhaps you're 
familiar with what's going on to the east of us in Quebec and 
what's happening there in relative terms. Do you know what's 
happening in those two jurisdictions? 


Ms. Vanier: We know a bit about it. I believe the point 
you're about to make is, "Aren't the Conservatives in Ontario 
being a little bit fairer than Reagan economics or what's 
happening in Quebec?" I submit to you that if you were to take a 
poison--and we consider this bill to be poison--such as arsenic, 
if you were to take a 50 per cent solution it would kill you. A 
two .per®icent’ solutions wild? KilDbD wou too; isa4why being eiacown 
something-- 


Mr ow Br andtsm@ ly want )/yvou-ttoiknow-=and J .want “ren Cooke, to 
hear™ithisi ashawell--!I |) .took-.great*séexception,/to. sthev attitudes of 
almost venog that was coming out of you when you talked about the 
pve cnnen eededseina to keep your packing plant in operation in 
Windsor and the amount of money we've put into Chrysler in Windsor 
to keep jobs in operation in that particular community. 


soe 


Mr. Mackenzie: What's going on here, for Pete's sake? 


Mr. Brandt: It came up during the brief. The government 
has been slurred in this brief, and I have aright toirespond: to 
that. 


Mr. Wildman: The government is slurring all the workers 
in the public sector. 


Mr. Brandt: Oh, sure they are. 


9:50 p.m. 


Mit: Chairman: Let us keep our voices in a nice, 
gentlemanly tone all the way through. 


Nr ss boat Ly jUSte wante-CLomcay—sandsen fowl Scan Ll’ Lieayvord 
this by way of a question--the government has attempted to keep 
jobs operating in Windsor, and it appears you take exception. You 
put in one sentence in your brief that the government is quite 
Simply giving money to its corporate friends. 


The intent of those moneys going to Chrysler Canada Ltd. and 
the Windsor meat packing operation and to other corporations like 
Massey-Ferguson Ltd. in Brantford, was to keep jobs. That was the 
whole purpose of it. I frankly couldn't care what happens to 
Chrysler or to Massey or to Windsor Packing-- 


Ms. Pflanzner: Or to us as public servants. 


Mr. Brandt; --other than the jobs that: are involved. No, 
I didn't say that. You added that as an addendum to what I just 
Said. The single reason the government invested in those 
operations was to keep employment at a high level. 


Ms. Vanier: It didn't work, did it? They closed down. 
Mr. Brandt: It's worked in some instances. Yes, it has. 


Ms. Vanier: We're talking about one incident here that 
didrnotéworkeandsthat's-= 


Mroe Brandciwelt: hasy not’ rworked in fall vinstances; -1I" agree 
with you. That's a chance you take. 


Ms. Vanier: We brought this one up pointing out the fact 
that it-did not work in this case, okay? 


Mr. Brandt: But it has worked in some instances. 


Ms. Vanier: We're not “talking ‘about them; we're talking 
about this one. 


Mrs. Montgomery: This particular case. 


Mr. Brandt: Perhaps you'd prefer then that the 
government simply ignored situations such as the one in Windsor 
with the meat packing plant and allowed them to close three or 
four years ago. That's what. is implied in the brief. 
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Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, we are asking questions of the 


witness, please. 


Mr. Brandt: I guess that's my last question. 


MsisnoPflangner » (de cdon."-t |) wantento ceadr athe ,wholereletter. ai 
want: anes ?section . brought; » outecvery. wcheanly.).. TRIS aevettrerau was 
addressed to me from Mr. Brandt. He‘ Says, "A six per—cent- of 
$40,000 income would realize only a $2,400 increase, whereas a six 
per cent of $20,000 increase generates a gross increase of only 
half that amount." He understands that bread and butter costs 
exactly the same for all the consumers. That is clear. 


He goes on to say, "This being the case, perhaps some 
arbitrary level of income should be established, perhaps in the 
$30,000 to $35,000 range where six per cent would apply." He goes 
on to say, "Below that amount, workers be subject to the usual 
increases under collective bargaining." Where has collective 
bargaining gone for us? 


Mr. Brandt: The government did exactly that. 
Ms. Pflanzner: Have you read the bill? 


Mrs... BE aNdCs Let me, suggest CO oc vou tnat UNGer —Dii toi a, 
the points that were raised in my letter, under $20,000-- 


Mr. Cooke: Come on, Andy, just accept that you made a 
mistake in that letter. 


Mr.«..Brandt: .No, .l.didn't make a.mistake at all, not one 
bit. Under $20,000, the government has allowed an increase up to 
$1,000-- 


Interjection: Seven point two per cent. 


Mr.» Brandt:.<Is, that, notescarrectrtein aost vinstences7, it 
you're earning below that figure, you can earn eight, nine, 
perhaps 10 per cent. At the $35,000 I mentioned in the 
letter--which was before the legislation was introduced--there is 
a cutoff point for incremental wage increases. 


I see nothing inconsistent. The only inconsistent part of 
that letter, if you wanted to read it, was where I indicated I was 
in favour of more comprehensive controls which would have to be 
national in scope and would have to be brought in by the federal 
government. That would include both the public and the private 
sector. 


I indicated my sympathy for that which the members of the 
opposition would disagree with as well, but I did indicate that. 
The rest of .1t, Jd’ think seis: quite rconsistentawith BiLet79- 


Mrs Wildman: Your style of boxing has a Lotn of 
back-pedalling in it. 


Mreebranats. NoG.One Dit. 


om 


Ms. Pflanzner: I only have one statement to say. I clear 
$14,000 a year, I'm a widow and I have three children. You tell 


me, how do I survive? 


Mr. Wrye: I have just a comment before I go on. You were 
here, I think, earlier--you and your group might have been out in 
the hallway--but you raised a matter in the Ontario Public Service 
Employees' Union arbitration. I think we're referring to the same 
one, which has not yet been signed by the government. 


The minister had indicated--he didn't firmly commit himself 
but we'll see as we go on--that because that arbitration came down 
JULY £28), hwhele Waitiewasm’ thrsigned=-eMy > understanding of" nthe 
Megas lvationi tis | thatt as “longlrasvit'"se*written as tthe arbitrator 
awarded it, it is in place. 


Mrs. Montgomery: It has not been implemented, sir. 


Mr.eWryes| Butalt is’in-place, that "s*mylpoint: 


Mrs. Montgomery: That's right. 


Mrat Wry.e2) My reading of’ the «legisdvation? was-~and 1 bfthink 
the arbitration would be an extension of this--that where there 
was a even tentative settlement which had not been ratified, if 
PiGmeLOCale Chenimtook +a “ratatication vote; 0 ratified ""rt «+* and?-the 


tentative settlement was so written, that it would be acceptable. 
HOMssh 2 ose tlier: With those caveats "in chere. 


Mr. Wrye: With. those “caveats, rs that a reasonable 
reading of what the legislation says? 


Hon. EF. S&S. Miller: You've “added” *some™ words =in ~the™ last 
section you didn't have in the first section. Lawyers often do 
that to you. 


We were saying we were not trying to catch people who 
honestly had agreements and for some technical reason were caught 
out. We were trying to honour properly awarded salary increases 
where they preceded the dates we set. 


Mrs. Montgomery: Unless there's an arbitration award. 


HOHAMES eS. eMiller mehedidnt seawatiproblemiwilthSiie.wissput 
some caveats in because I didn't understand all the conditions. 
Understandably they are not spelled out to me, but they sounded 
reasonable. 


Mr. Wrye: I would hope that we could olariivesthat LirmLy 
before this committee rises. 


Let me ask you about the office and clerical workers. This 
is not the first time the pay of that OPSEU local has been raised. 
What are the wage parameters? 
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Mrs. Montgomery: From about $12,000 to around $15,000 or 
$16,000. Some “F: them are lower than that, around $10,000. We'll 
say $10,000 to $14,000 or $15,000. 


Mr. Wrye: As of now they are subject under the proposed 
notching to something in the range of six and two-thirds to seven 
per cent? I heard somebody say 7.25, somewhere around there. 


Mrs. Montgomery: Yes. 


Mnsi (Woyesety Our ajgustyihearndeg the) lastypibriehnG andere source 
first time we've heard this suggestion. I find it an interesting 
one. It may well solve the problem. 


To be quite honest, my prejudices are to be less concerned 
about those at the top end than those at the bottom. I am very 
concerned about the bottom. I feel it is absolutely essential that 
this bill be amended in committee to be much more generous than 
the levels that are proposed to the bottom. If my friend from 
Hamilton East wishes to Support our amendments, he may. 


What was your feeling in terms of restoring full collective 
bargaining rights on monetary and nonmonetary issues at the lower 
end? I'm going to assume that you understand the government--maybe 
you won't admit it--is probably not going to withdraw this bill in 
committee. If they don't, rather than have a notched effect that 
may be a large amount, 10 or 11 per cent or whatever, would it be 
preferable to restore full collective bargaining rights or for us 
to try to mandate something very close to the rate of inflation? 


Ms. Vanier: It would be preferable to defeat the bill 
and only to defeat the bill. What's the difference whether you 
drown in an ocean or a Swimming pool? You're still going to drown 
and you can't amend a bad bill or make it good; not one this bad. 


Mr. Wrye: With respect, you know, we can close up today 
and go back and have third reading. Probably some of the 
government members would wish that. I really hope you understand-- 


Ms. Vanier: We can defeat the government and any member 
who--I can exercise my option not to vote. Maybe that's the only 
thing I'm going to have left. 


MrojerWrye: s@Thaticed, cor neck, I »understand~that.-.ePlease 
understand that I comprehend you're from Windsor, you can defeat 
me three years from now if I don't-- 


Ms... Vanier: 1 can’t; untortunately, Im -sin “Gone wewcong 
riding. 


Mr wn Weye:" Thatwiwilivebe diong afters. the Qrestrainthgpericd 
lis#over. 


Mrs. Montgomery: Something that is not coming out here 
either is regarding this $750 to $1,000. The person has to apply 
for this under this bill. The individual person has to beg for the 
privilege of getting that amount of money. 


eS) 


Who's to say that anybody is going to get it? What did we 
see in wage and price controls before? There was, in wage and 
price controls before, an avenue where the lower paid should have 
got more money. When our union applied to the government to make 
that for the lower-paid people at that time, the government chose 
to turn that down. 


The same thing can happen again under this legislation. 
That's poor legislation. 


LO 2p sam.. 


Mr. Wrye: While the Treasurer is. here, I’ have one more 
GuesiioOn pUevi Stl .~mayt-aMroy’ Brandt! referred to the -£act*: >this 
government. lacks revenue. I,. for one, accept that. It certainly 
does. I wish Mr. Brandt had accepted that when he bought a quarter 
share in Suncor, a view the Treasurer opposed. 


However, I shall go past that and say to you that the effect 
of this bill now is to put in the pockets of the Treasurer some 
$400 million to $500 million which he does not have on this date. 


What would be the views of the workers you represent among 
the public sector workers in this province, if the government were 
not to pour every nickel of the savings, should this bill pass--I 
am going to assume it will pass, they have 70 members-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Ninety-seven members. 


Mirecwnyes: Iney have 70% 


Mr. Mackenzie: When the votes have all been counted, 
they have-- 


Mr. Wrye: I Wii, Masse OMe ithat.vorl  colok wt ne Guest loom olSia 
little more important. 


Mr. WBradley: Why do “you Snot ‘just >put- -a*=sign’above™ you 
there? 


Interjections. 


Mr. Wrye: If the bill was to pass, and the government 
aid _not, stake that=money= and poursit' back into getting -that..15° per 
cent of the people of Windsor back to work, people who have been 
out of a job for two years, what would be the opinion of the 
workers, even given that they oppose it? What would be their view? 


Ms. Pflanzner: What was the question again? 
Mr. WWryesocwhatP would “be ‘their: view LE-Sthe government 
didn't take all the money they are going to save back into job 


Creation in this province? 


Mr. Wildman: The money they take from you they give to 
someone else-- 


Ms. Prlanzner: Yes, the doctors. That is a joke. 
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Mr. Wrye: What would be your view if the doctors are not 
included then? I shall give you two questions. 


Mr. . Chairman: Participation is not permitted™ out there. 
If there are smart cracks from the members, I guess they are to be 
excused, but please, not out there from others. 


Ms. Pflanzner: It is acceptable for you guys to act bad, 
but not for use 


Mr. Chairman: Those are the rules of the House. As silly 
as they are and as bad as that sounds to the kids coming in here, 
yes, that is correct, unfortunately. 


Ms. Pflanzner: I do not believe you will ever see the 
money all being poured back into job creation. Taking $1,000 away 
from me a year is not going to make my kids any happier, it is not 
going to put them through college next year. 


The Liberals talk about amendments. I have three 
Suggestions. Do you want amendments? Number 1 should be, no wage 
controls; number 2, we should have the right to strike; number 3, 
free collective bargaining should be instituted. Then the rest of 
the bill can stay. 


Mr. Brandt: You are probably sorry the Liberals voted in 
favour of this bill up to this point, are you? 


Mr... Cooke: «-Iti iss difficulte ito “bask = questionseebecause 
their position is so entirely and completely correct and clear. 


I would like to congratulate you on one aspect of your brief 
that we have not had in some of the others. The point you are 
making is that in a.city like Windsor, most of the layoffs and job 
losses that are now occurring are in the service sector. The 
reason we are losing on the service sector is the lack of consumer 
buying power. I believe 41 restaurants have gone bankrupt in the 
last couple of years. 


A bill like this will take out more consumer buying power 
from a city like Windsor and it will do nothing to promote a 
recovery in that city or any other place in the province. 


Mr. Allen: lus Shouldevelike, ito grask «=the " delegations. aa 
question with respect to Mr. Wrye's questions to you. In your 
estimation, does this bill say anything about any of the money 
saved by the bill and its application being poured back into job 
creation in your area or anywhere else in the province? : 


Ms. Pflanzner: No. 
Mr. Chadrman:-<«-Ladies,,,,chank you very much ?*tor-—ryour 
presentation. May we have the next: group, from the Federation of 


Women Teachers' Associations of Ontario? 


The brief is exhibit) .26. Ladies, thank you wery-smuch—for 
your generosity in permitting the other people to precede you. 
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Would you identify yourselves please? 


Ms. Harrison: I am Doris Harrison, the provincial 
president of the Federation of Women Teachers' Associations of 
Ontario. I am going to ask some of my members if they will speak 
about the details of our objection to Bill-179. 


On my left is Kay Sigurjonsson, deputy executive secretary, 
who is also in charge of our collective bargaining. On my extreme 
left is Mary Pattinson, who is our expert on educational finance. 
To my right is Kathleen O'Neil, who is a lawyer in our collective 
bargaining department. 


I want to begin by saying a few words about our membership 
and how they are feeling about the bill. 


We represent the ~30,000 women teachers in Ontario's 
eiementary, publicisschools. I ‘think?it’ is Jsafeucto say .that. our 
membership is socially conservative. At least it is true that most 
of them tend to be trusting of governments and to take it as a 
matter of course that governments will try to act in the best 
interests of the people. Their first instinct is to believe there 
must be some good reason for legislation, even if they are the 
wactimns Of .1t. 


People like our members are slow to anger; but governments 
forget, at their peril, that when people like us are betrayed, our 
anger is slow and deep and long lasting. I suppose we are the sort 
of people who are described, sometimes patronizingly, as the salt 
of the earth. That means we are the sort of people who support the 
institutions of our society, but it also means we must be able to 
trust, to have faith in these institutions, including government. 


I have been out around this province for the last months, 
talking to teachers, and everywhere I have found the same thing. 
Naenuwsthnevetirstaneard about Bill” 179, “they “thought? rtidid not 
sound really fair, but that something had to be done about the 
economy, and maybe this was the price they should be willing to 
pay. But when they look at the bill in detail, and when they find 
out who else is covered by it and who is not covered by it, and 
when we talk about the real problems in the economy and the fact 
that this bill is not going to solve them, then teachers begin to 
feel betrayed, and slowly their anger is growing. With anger comes 
bitterness and cynicism. Another blow has been struck against one 
of the instituions we used to trust. 


These terrible times demand all the co-operation and all 
spirit of sacrifice that a society can muster. When governments 
act cynically to play one group of workers off against another, 
to let private sector workers believe that public sector workers 
are fat cats; -to try.to palm®offtaipiece of .legislation that’ will 
hurt but will not help, then out there, out in the province where 
Ehe trust’ wand sacrifice *willo'be\,called :for,) «ther ewild be l.only 
cynicism and a sense of betrayal. Government itself will have 
destroyed the trust the Prime Minister, among others, tells us is 
essential to economic recovery. 


Times of social crisis like this have unpredictable social 
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consequences. Governments cannot afford to tear the social fabric 
in the way this bill may do, or there can be no predicting of the 
consequences. I am not talking of revolution, but of apathy, 
demoralization and despair. Legislation like Bill 179 is a part of 
that destructive process. 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: “I)- should like to Speak in somé ” detarl 
about the philosophical objections of this federation to Bill 179. 
Much of the objection you have of course already heard from other 
teachers' federations and from unions. In fact, when listening to 
the last presentation, I really wondered whether we have anything 
else to say. 


One of them tells you she is one of your public servants, 
one of ours, who earns $14,000 a year, is a widow and has three 
children. to. Support. -Our society ,sSue Sstrikessimes;¥tis sncraliy 
bankrupt if the only solution we can find to our economic ills is 
to put a five per cent limit on her wages. 


However, we do have some other things to say. I suppose the 
experience we have just been through, listening to the briefs this 
evening and those we listened to the other night when we were 
hereii) are sawrkind: »odibackg round: Sifor hewhatw1sS,- te leach our 
justifiable fury about this bill. 


You have our brief before you. I do not intend to read it 
all, but I will read parts of it to give you the major objections 
of the 30,000 women we represent. 


We want to say to you in the strongest possible terms that 
we believe Bill 179 to be dangerous, authoritarian and socially 
divisive. We believe, furthermore, that it will be ineffectual in 
a battle against inflation. 


If Bill 179 were only ineffectual, the Ontario government 
could perhaps be forgiven for responding to public opinion by 
appearing to be doing something about the economic disaster which 
besets suszs¢ but. pBill» 9179, is®wworse “than futile 24/t uwills bore 
thousands upon thousands of workers whose wages did not cause 
inflation. It will hurt some workers who are very badly paid. It 
will cause division in a society already cracking under the strain 
of tragic unemployment and fear of the future. Interest rates will 
notedeclinesras daliresultimo£t so Biliny1l 19% |) Unemploymenticwiill not ube 
reduced, and may, in fact, increase. 


In rejecting Bill 179, we speak out of concern, not just for 
Our members and in fact not primarily for our members, but for 
many other workers in the public sector. We speak as relatively 
prosperous women, and most of all for the low-paid women workers 
covered by this legislation. We speak in solidarity with the woman 
from International Women's Day who spoke to you this evening, and 
With Organized Working Women. You will be hearing from the Equal 
Pay Coalition. We speak for those women as part of the women's 
movement. 


We also speak, of course, in defence of the fundamental 
right to free collective bargaining, because we believe, with 
other cynics who have spoken to you this evening, that you are not 
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likely to withdraw this bill, and we do not think amendments are 
going to save it. We believe, however, that free people must not 
ebancon ttheir™ own. rights or “allow -the* rights of “others *toMmbe 
trampled, and that this defence of freedom must take place in bad 
times no less than in good. 


Bill 179 is unjust, as you have been told over and over 
again, because it applies only to a selected group of workers, 
because among those workers are some of the lowest-paid people in 
Our society, and because those low paid are mainly women, who are 
already economically disadvantaged because of the dismal failure 
of our equal pay laws. The result of imposing these controls on 12 
per cent of the work force will be bitterness and division and a 
feeling of exploitation and discrimination. 


When I first read Bill 179, I happened to be reading at the 
Same time the 19th “annual review. of ‘the Economic Council § of 
Canada, not a group of wild-eyed radicals, but they warned that in 
assessing controls as an option, it is important to realize that 
they entail very high economic and social costs. 


Controls could also be very divisive; income distribution 
Gourds increasingly’ come” tothe fore” as “an Tissue? Ii” at“has “not 
come to the fore in these hearings, then you people have not been 
listening. 


The Premier (Mr. Davis) has said he recognizes that singling 
out the public service is inequitable. The Minister of Labour (Mr. 
Ramsay) has said he finds the bill philosophically objectionable. 
But still they are prepared to support restraints on one sector of 
the work force where typical wages are the kind you have been 
hearing about: $15,000 for women office services workers in the 
Ontario Public Service Employees Union, almost $16,000 for women 
clerical workers, and maybe as low as $7,000 or $8,000 among the 
people represented by the Canadian Union of Public Employees, who 
have spoken to you earlier. 


Are these the people responsible for inflation? Are these 
the wages our society is prepared to restrain in order to solve 
Our economic problems? We would be ashamed to be a part of such a 
society. Let no one insult the intelligence of Ontario's citizens 
by expecting them to believe that holding down wages like these 
will contribute one iota to the solution of our financial woes. 


Women who are members of our federation have the benefit of 
equal pay, though not of equal opportunity. But other women in the 
public service are paid wages which are 20 or almost 30 per cent 
below the wages of men in the public service. 


As you have been told over and over again, because this bill 
allows for percentage increases its effect will be to widen the 
gap between the lowest paid and the better paid and between women 
and men. We were very far from achieving equal pay in this 
province before Bill 179. We are further away now. 


One of the most deplorable aspects of the bill is the denial 
of a fundamental right in a free society, the right to free 
collective bargaining. To teachers real collective bargaining 1s a 
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very recent development, but it was won, not after the bitter 
Struggles of other unions, but nevertheless after some upheaval, 
some unauthorized strikes, some marches and demonstrations and 
agitation, and seven years later, as though those rights were not 
significant, they are to be taken away from us and of course from 
hundreds of thousands of other workers in the public sector. We 
cannot accept the excuse that the economic situation justifies 
Genial of basic rights. 


It is easy in a society like ours to Support freedom in good 
times. The test of our commitment to free institutions is how we 
guard them in bad times. 


Not only are 500,000 workers to be denied the right to 
bargain, to strike or to seek arbitration, but freely negotiated 
contracts are to be invalidated. It is inconceivable that the 
Ontario government would regard any other sort of contract as 
anything but sacrosanct. Are we to conclude that this government 
believes that only contracts with workers are not worth the paper 
they are written on? 


The most basic feature of bargaining rights is a requirement 
for the employer to meet with bargaining agents, to bargain in 
good faith and make every reasonable effort to make an agreement. 
That comes right out of your legislation. 


As a necessary adjunct to this basic right, dispute 
resolution mechanisms are provided. The Inflation Restraint Act 
removesin-both.«»-Qf these ~.very; ~basicw rights .<cand » in. Sa. JdGing 
effectively obliterates public service bargaining rights for the 
period of the controls. Even if we were to accept the wage control 
portion of this bill, which we emphatically do not, we would decry 
in the strongest terms this obliteration of bargaining rights. 


The McRuer commission appointed in 1965 to inguire into 
civil rights in this province reported in 1968 with extensive 
recommendations which were accepted by the Progressive 
Conservative government of the day and incorporated into the 
Judicial Review Procedure Act and the Statutory Powers Procedure 
ACt: The Inflation Restraint Board runs afoul of these 
recommendations in several important ways and we would be glad to 
expand on those if you like. 


No one would deny that an economic crisis exists in this 
province and in this country. What most economists do deny, 
however, is that public sector wage restraints will contribute in 
the slightest degree to ending the crisis. 


The Premier himself has said repeatedly in the Legislature 
that high unemployment and high interest rates are our major 
economic problems. We agree with the diagnosis. The prescription, 
however, is more likely to kill than to cure. How are high 
interest rates and high unemployment to be reduced by rolling back 
the wage increases negotiated for nurses' aides and teachers and 
secretaries and cleaners? 


One. of the major effects: of this policy will be reduction in 
consumer demand, taking money out of the pockets of one set of 
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workers will hurt, not help, the workers who produce and sell 
products because public sector workers will no longer be able to 
Duy eerie rOncarvorrlreasurer=s (Mey: (Poo Sie oMilter)s.@tel ls +. usivithat 
hundreds of millions of dollars will be saved by this program, but 
it would be more accurate to say that those hundreds of millions 
of dollars will not be spent on consumer goods. We find it hard to 
understand how the producers of those goods should be grateful for 
Chis action. 


The Treasurer has spoken about the reduction in the 
provincial deficit which may be achieved by this economic policy 
and in fact opposition parties have been unkind enough to suggest 
that reduction of “the’ deficit ‘may ~be ~the -only reason “for the 
introduction of Bill 179. However, I quote again:from the annual 
report of the Economic Council of Canada on the subject of, in 
this case, the federal deficit, advice which might equally apply 
to the provincial government: 


"In a period of recession ihe is the government's 
responsibility to run large deficits in order to maintain economic 
activity and employment. We stress," says the Economic Council, 
"that the increase in the deficit must be accepted, that govenment 
should not be expected to meet its objective of deficit reduction 
during a recession." 


10:20 p.m. 


The Economic Council also advises, incidentally, that wage 
and price controls should be used as a last resort, "only if wage 
inflation were to spiral dangerously upwards." There is, of 
course, absolutely no evidence of such a spiral in the Ontario 
public sector. 


Finally, and perhaps most distressing, while wage controls 
which will not help the economy are being tried, the real problems 
of the economy continue. I notice that two or three of the briefs 
you have heard have quoted, though not at the same length I intend 
to, from John Crispo of the University of Toronto on the subject 
of controls. 


He said: “If anything, controls: and guidelines are used to 
distract public attention from the very real and tough fiscal and 
monetary measures that are uSually required. In this respect these 
policies might well be described as an exercise in political 
fraud. The fraud is made worse by the public having been conned 
into believing that such policies actually can solve inflationary 
problems. But the worst thing -about controls," says Dr. Crispo, 
"is that they deal with the symptoms rather than the sources of 
the problem." 


I want to mention very briefly the economic reality for 
teachers and as I have said before we speak not primarily out of 
thaverteonceriro bum tiitwould-lLikes tosrdispels a, emythswlywthink that 
people have about the incomes of teachers. We speak, of course, on 
behalf of women teachers who don't, on the whole, make salaries of 
$40,000. In fact, only four per cent of our members make salaries 
over the mystical figure of $35,000. 
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It is clear that the great majority of members of our 
federation are relatively low paid--not compared to the people you 
have heard from OPSEU, but compared to the kinds of salaries which 
the newspapers always publish, which are only the tiny percentage 
of the people at the very top in the teaching profession. 


Four per cent earn over $35,000. It is clear they need 
increases that correspond with the CPI increases in the cost of 
living if they are to buy even essentials. Since 1976 only 48 of 
Our 385 agreements have contained salary grids in which the grid 
figures increased by at least as much as the rate of inflation. 
How: «s.thejn results. of, teacher bargaining can be considered 
inflationary ,is,» puzzling,..to -say.,the ..least,. and, there 1S no 
evidence that the wages of other public sector workers have been 
any more inflationary. 


It has struck me Since we wrote this brief, incidentally, 
that in the. months. since this bill: has» been. introduced, the 
economic problems of the country have changed. Interest rates are 
on their way down. We all understand the political reasons, of 
course, with mid-term congressional elections in November. They 
may be on their way up after that again and maybe that is not a 
permanent turnaround. 


Inflation is on the way down, and as you will have noticed 
from yesterday's Statscan report, although the year-over-year 
increase is 10.4, the annualized increase if this continues is 
6 4-3 


The intractable problem that remains and that is not 
addressed in co any wayiébys thitss bildbdpbshethe.,traqicze rate aor 
unemployment. I think, and it is really an afterthought, because 
this did not occur to us when we were writing the brief, if these 
things had not happened I think the government would be fully 
justified in starting over again because the problems have 
changed. 


I want to finish and I notice we have only a couple of 
minutes left. I want to read to you a letter that we sent to 
Premier Davis a couple of weeks after this bill was introduced, 
because it sums up fundamentally what I have been saying to you. 


"We read very carefully your statement and Mr. Miller's when 
you. introduced legislation to control the wages of public sector 
workers. We have followed very closely the debate on Bill 179 
trying to find from you or members of your caucus some economic 
justification for your action. We can find none. 


"You say repeatedly that high interest rates are the major 
cause of inflation and that severe unemployment is the problem our 
society should be trying to eradicate. We cannot understand how 
either of these problems will be solved by restraining the wages 
of public sector workers, among whom are people who are the lowest 
paidwvinvsoévety: 


"We protest this unjust legislation. Teachers are prepared 
to make sacrifices “for! thetsgood (of, the Scountey Pp ahucouiit, thet 
sacrifice is pointless, they will understandably be bitter. But it 
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is not only for teachers that we protest. The lowest-paid public 
sector workers, most of whom are women, should not be called upon 
to bear any greater economic burden than they now do. We ought to 
be deeply ashamed, as a society, of the wages we pay to some of 
Our employees; the least we can do is not ask them to bear a 
disproportionate share OL the responsahbi litves ator fighting 
tnilation. 


"We appeal to your -sense of decency. in asking you to 
withdraw Bill 179 in favour of job-creation programs and other 
economic measures which will not penalize some of the poorest 
members of society." 


Ms. Bryden: I certainly found the brief of the 
federation very thorough and very forthright in that it made two 
very important points. You referred to the attack on fundamental 
rights and freedom of association in collective bargaining and it 
is all the more shocking to have those rights attacked just after 
we have adopted a Canadian Charter of Rights which reaffirmed 
them. 


WOUS@LeGberred =to. the .tearing® up of. contracts affecting 
workers as being something that is tolerated by this bill but 
would not be tolerated in any other area. It is also true that 
this government has passed many laws to protect people who 
contract from having their contracts violated in other fields. 


The question I have particularly is while you have made the 
point that it is absolutely no answer to the current economic 
Situation--and I think you have made it very well--and that it is 
really ~‘a** smokescreen ~for' “action =(to"create' so jobs,-s what I .am 
Particularly concerned about is its effect on women. In many 
fields, I feel this legislation discriminates against women more 
than other people, particularly because many women are low paid 
and also many women have special problems which require collective 
bargaining action. 


Pewourds like™*torwaskeiyou Ee yourSthink thabi thre ball. wall 
prevent bargaining on nonmonetary items which are of particular 
concern to women and which are not covered by legislation right 
now, such as health and safety regulations for pregnant women who 
may be exposed to video-display terminals in the school computer 
programs or may be exposed to German measles, and so on. 


Will this legislation also prevent that kind of collective 
bargaining? Does that mean we have to put those things on ice for 
the two years? 


Ms’. -“Sigurjonsson:” It ~is “certainly ‘clear, °Mr.. °Chairman, 
that the bill prevents any meaningful bargaining on any issue. 
Section 15, I believe, allows bargaining of nonmonetary items but 
it is ludicrous because there is no termination; there is no 
access to arbitration or strike. And, believe me, in negotiating 
with most school boards about the kind of controversial issues you 
have mentioned, without the possibility of arbitration or strike 
at the end, is pointless. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you also think it will make it difficult 
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to increase the opportunities £or women to move into 
principalships,): «which; | icould -sbéssaffecteden by. csome  Qiorme. vor 
bargaining, opening up training programs to women where perhaps 
they are not having equal representation? 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: YessoThey doiynotetendyz tas ca. rule, to 
bargain for those positions. We have urged this government over 
and over again to introduce mandatory affirmative action which 
would allow our people to move, in the numbers in which they ought 
to move, into the hierarchy in the schools and the government has 
refused to do that as well. But that is another issue. 


Ms. Bryden: Since we do not have mandatory affirmative 
action, it has to be left to the collective bargaining process-- 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: Absolutely. 


Ms. Brydensy.--andesthis imeans) this: 1S. postponed, as. well 
as the wage increases. I think you have made the point very well 
that oit disy noty .andeansgweri tore thed .economicit problems sons ts 
persecution against women to some extent. 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: Yes. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I take it your position is clear in terms 
of amendments and it is the bill itself which has to be withdrawn. 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: Oh, yes. I was interested in the 
figure of speech used by one of the previous speakers who talked 
about drowning in an ocean versus drowning in a swamp. We have 
thought ourselves if you ask whether we want to take strychnine by 
soup or by coffee, we do not want it at all. 


We do not want this bill. We do not think it can be saved. 
We are not interested in trying to make a bad piece of legislation 
work. 


Mr sbiMackenziessi .anoticedip int goinges through; yours jbrieft 
that you abbreviated a bit and missed a paragraph on page 15 in 
the centre of the page. It also makes a couple of excellent points 
that 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: That was a great mistake. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It would be well for most of the members 
to think about, because it is one of the standard answers we get 
in the House and yet I think you have dealt with it extremely 
well. In other words, go and talk to the laid-off workers. They 
will tell you whether or not they are buying our restraint 
program. I would commend everybody here to take a look at page 15 
ofa that ibraet. 


Ms. Sigurjonsson: In) these’ communities, . particularly. if 
I may mention Sault Ste. Marie, as soon as the bill was introduced 
Our members--perhaps we should be outraged--asked to meet with the 
Minister of Labour. We met with them and with other teachers. The 
comments we got from their husbands and their brothers and the 
other men who were unemployed is: "This is not going to help us to 
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have a job. What it 1s going to do is take money out of this 
community." The same has been true with our teachers in Sudbury. 


I think at the beginning, our president mentioned that one 
of the evils of the bill and the approach some of the members have 
Sakeneto this bill, “is -ito pit the: private sector against the 
public sector. That is an unreal dichotomy. 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Chairman, Since we are governed by 
regulations, I would like to bring your attention to the clock. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Piché has recognized the 
mlock, of am SOrry, ity is*past.10:30° Thank you very much. for ‘your 
presentation. Thank you very much for your generosity. 


We are adjourned until next Tuesday following routine 
proceedings. Excuse me, gentlemen, it will be in committee room l 
because it is set up for simultaneous French translation. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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HUGSHayY pOCcTODer 26. 1982 


The committee met at 4:12 p.m. in committee room l. 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


REsSuming, .consideraGion. of Bill 179; “An. Act réspecting “the 
Restrainc .of. Compensation.in. the: Public Sector of -Ontario”~ and ‘the 
Monitoring “oti tintlattonary. “Conditions. inthe. Economy —-of “the 
Province. 


Mae bpcoairmans  iGgessee. a--quorum..“l call «*the™ ‘commicted=. to 
order. I think we should first deal with the subcommittee which 
met yesterday. Perhaps I could simply read the proceedings. 


The subcommittee considered its schedule of public hearings 
related to consideration of Bill 179. The subcommittee arrived at 
no position regarding presentations or written briefs received 
meter 5 p.m. On Friday, October 22, 1982. The subcommittee agreed 
fo Dnstrouet” the uclLemksofssthe;-committees-to..group jon a .voluntary 
basis»allsipresentations. by -affiliates,. districts.-and locals. of 
umbrella organizations already scheduled to appear before the 
committee. 


The subcommittee agreed to instruct the chairman and clerk 
to request that presenters not read their submissions, but only 
Summarize or highlight the contents. The subcommittee agreed to 
mSseruct the clerk OL the committee to schedule seven 
presentations during each half-day session. The subcommittee 
agreed: (bo Sinstruct<=the: clerk of the committee to give first 
Priority to scheduled presenters who submitted written briefs to 
the advertised deadline of 5 p.m. on Friday, October 22, 1982. The 
subcommittee agreed not to reject the request of the Association 
of Municipalities of Ontario to make an oral presentation based 
upon its written brief deposited with the Premier's office until 
Octobe e275, 1962. 


The subcommittee adjourned at 4:35 p.m. to the call of the 
Shai Lr’. 


I had a chance in the - House to speak to Mr. Wrye who 
approved of that. Is that roughly correct, Mr. Cooke? 


Mire COOKe were S rougnly Correct. 
Me Chea liman: .hine. 


MramiGooke: Do we have an opportunity, in 30° seconds o7 
less, to supplement the report? 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Cooke: I think all committee members should be aware 
there was an effort on the part of the opposition, at least, to 
find some common ground on which we could hear all 91 briefs that 
are still to be heard. Everything was looked at, including a 
request to the House leaders to extend the hearing an extra four 
days. It was estimated that all of those briefs could be heard 
within the four days of additional time. 


I must point out the two members representing the 
Conservative party rejected any attempt to find a compromise that 
would entitle all 90 people who submitted their names in time to 
be heard adequately before this committee. 


Mr. wwWrye: Vervn brietiy, . or. ~Chaliman,, oe woul os CammuG 
bring, -the~following-to your,“attention, to. chat. of Sthemconmercee, 
and perhaps to the clerk: Our caucus has been informed that the 
Federation of Metro Tenants' Associations, which is appearing 
Thursday night, would like to have a larger room, if possible, 
because they expect between 100 and 200 people for the appearance. 
Clearly, this room is inadequate to serve their needs. I'm just 
wondering whether their request might be accommodated. 


Mr. ~Chairman:*" How « about “two. rooms :;*"We' shad, Ft -oneebala 
Prl3,..wasn't. .it?..We’ “had the’ >two "rooms. One™="*was ®nooked™ up='wi En 
sound; one was smoking and the other was non-smoking. The overflow 
went into the additional room, which allowed around 200 people. 
Would two of these rooms be satisfactory? 


Mr.  Wrye: LaheC atic <sspeaqt = LOre™ Ciris group. I'm just 
wondering if there is not a room that would be large enough to 
accommodate between 100 and 200 people. 


Mriny Chairman :;,We “would ~nave® to “move "out.=or. thls Durldading 
the way they did on the Workmen's Compensation Board hearings. 
What is the choice of the committee? Either we try for 200 here in 
the. .Parliament- buildings, or’ .else .we're- ‘out ~of, here. to a much 
larger room that will hold several hundred. 


The’ clerk points out “to me “that- notification Will mneve 
already gone out advertising this building and room 151 as the 
place of the hearings. 


Mie MCOOKe Se Sumely. one, (of the. security people sein ote 
building can redirect them. 


Mr. Piché: Has the clerk. been advised that these people 
are coming: 


Mr..4 Chairman: Mr. Wrye “is “bringing -feeeup Efcrestthe srirse 
time. 


Mr. Piché: We could be getting* that *seconq’@timevemre we 


pile sonal aD 
Sure they're coming? 


Mre Wrye? 1 indicated to <the “person “on. sour tesearcr 
staff who raised the issue with me that she should advise the 
association to put the request formally to the clerk. I'm sure 
that can be done some time this evening. 


Mrs Piche: As. “long °*as “we're? “sureee*it Gwetresdgoing = -to 
move, we want to make sure these people show up. The proper place 
to approach this matter would nave been with the clerk. Now that 
you mention it,” I'm suggesting “we go in those two. rooms. If. cit 
will hold up to 200, that's where we should be. We should be here 
in this building since the advertisement went out and everyone 
concerned is going under the assumption that is where we're going 
to meet. Also, we should be in the House because the House sits 
erate T1ght. 


Mr ee Chaleman: ASwhave-s “wes als consensust@Aro.. stayowah this 
building? 


Agreed, thank you. We'll do the best we can with piping in 
the other room. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just want to serve notice now that we 
Will” -be “moving” =procedural © motions, inéluding ac. requests .for 
additional time at the beginning of the session tomorrow so that 
the chair and the members of the committee are alerted to it. 


Also, we'll” want “to put on record: 16: ‘briefs .that:. were 
received at a hearing held in Hamilton at the Connaught Hotel on 
this very matter because they wouldn't have been able to get in 


here. I will do that at the beginning of the session tomorrow as 
well. 


Hone te toe Mit Ler? "Et. Ss faLtr = enough =O. doe Ciabm-andwwthat 
Moe wechnit the .imres of the procedure.) "find eit -auebats strange 
because I thought all three House leaders had agreed to the time 
when they put this. committee in place -last’. week. 1 think. that 
should be on the record too. All three parties and all three House 
leaders agreed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: tia e was based on a suggested 50 
submissions. We're now up to some 120 and over 50 have not-- 


HON. fF eo eM ler se inatelSs noe. the ‘case.ssvouy were, ate. 104 
the moment you did that, Mr. Mackenzie, and you know it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The original estimation. It's time you 
Soc Your viacts straignt as well. 


HON. ae ee owe M1 lero My }facts “sareWra, ot *straighters2than 
yours are. I happened to be here when that was discussed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The question is how many briefs we have. 


Howe 9S. Miller: We called “ite 100-and-some-odd, right 
at that moment. 


MreeuMitchell: "Mr. Chairman, * I suggest *we™ proceed with 
the hearings today. 


Mee Cooke s On a point. ot privilege, Mr"? Chairman 3 °2°m 
ferttinge a siittle tired of the-Treasurer delrberacely presenting 
the wrong point of view. We are not suggesting that the agreement 
should be destroyed. We're suggesting that perhaps common sense 


- 


can prevail in this committee and that the committee could make a 
reguest to the House leaders that the agreement be amended by one 
week. That's not breaking an agreement. 


MrovChatrman? ) No nsul “metsanry yo that easly nOt. pr ivitege.. tuauk 
you, Mr. Mackenzie for giving the chair notice of that. Monsieur 
Plouffe. Members, this is exhibit 27. Would you identify yourself 
and the other gentleman? 


M. Plouffe: Monsieur le Président. Mon nom est Serge 
Plouffe. Je suis président provincial de 1'Association des 
enseignants franco-ontariens. A ma droite, Marc Cazabon, 
secrétaire adjoint au Service des relations de travail de 
1'Association. 


L'Association des enseignants franco-ontariens se joint aux 
autres associations d' enseignants et appuie la Fédération des 
enseignants de l' Ontario ainsi que l'ensemble des associations et 
des syndicats représentant les travailleurs et les travailleuses 
de cette province pour réclamer que le projet de loi 179 soit 
retiré. 


Notre association gui regroupe Sine AUN, enseignants 
francophones. de cette province reconnait la gravité de la 
situation économique qui prévaut sur le plan national. Nous devons 
vous avouer que nous aurions de loin préféré nous présenter devant 
vous pour appuyer un véritable programme de relancement économique 
dans lequel tous les secteurs de l'économie ontarienne auraient 
été impliqués. 


Malheureusement, telle n'est point la Situation. Le 
gouvernement préfére poursuivre une campagne de culpabilisation 
des employés des secteurs public et parapublic, et propose une loi 
qui enfreint les regles les plus élémentaires de notre démocratie. 
Feignant de s'embarquer dans une guerre contre Leintiation, contre 
le chomage et contre les taux d'intérét qui minent Seis essor 
économique, le gouvernement de cette province propose qu'un groupe 
particulier fasse les frais de la crise @économique dont il n'est 
pas responsable. 


La restriction des augmentations Salariales par des 
contr6les arbitraires aupres des travailleurs et des travailleuses 
dui "secteurt¢public me! “peut s.cavolm stun oyimpact: msignaficatifizwsur 
l"indice dés .Spnixesa® law consommation.s.s Ceci,y cot. GLautanteeplus 
évident: «lorsque - "on ‘vconsidere* qu'il n'y .a’- aucun controle 
véritable sur l'ensemble des variables nationales et 
internationales qui causent les fluctuations de cet indice. 


Le gouvernement n'est pas sans savoir que les coits de 
l*habitatton, de l'énergie, de l'alimentation comptent parmi les 
grandes causes de l'inflation. .Notre association aimerait bien 
comprendre quel sera l'impact du programme des controles petcotifs: 
des salaires sur ces grandes composantes de l'indice des prix a ix 
consommation. Il nous semble frauduleux de parler au grand public 
de’ lL "Inflation: Restraint Act?.lorsque, le programmerspropose—n'a 
rien a@ voir avec=l'abattéement du taux diani vations. ettas, Couto a 


SN 
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voir avec une démarche froide et calculée de réduire le déficit 
budgetaire sur le dos des travailleurs et des travailleuses des 
secteurs public et parapublic. 


Pie tOcl CeaaviSyeulle €St; 1llusoire dé camoutler l*objectit 
veritable du projet de loi: celui de réduire le déficit provincial 
anticipé en faisant porter le fardeau de cette action par moins de 
15 pour cent de la masse des salariés de cette province. Réduit Aa 
sa plus~simpile-expression,.le projet de-loi-179 impose une surtaxe 
indirecte aux salariés du secteur public, leur faisant porter une 
part déséquilibrée des cots des services 4 la population. 


Apres avoir minutieusement scrute le programme proposé, 
notre Association le me Lecce parce qu'elle y voit une mesure tout 
a fait injuste et inapte a bloguer le a UKE des hausses de prix 
pendant la période a laquelle il doit s'appliquer. Ce programme 
est incroyablement boiteux, tant dans seS arguments que dans sa 
forme, et il n'aboutira jamais a la stabilisation économique que 
nous souhaitons tous. 


L'AEFO s'inguiete de l'irresponsabilité dont fait preuve le 
gouvernement en proposant un. programme de contrd6le des salaires 
dans le secteur public malgré les preuves irréfutables, tant dans 
l'expérience canadienne que dans celle des autres pays, qui 
démontrent sans équivoque qu'un programme de contréles artificiels 
est voué a l'échec. 


Crest dans le contexte des considérations Ci-Haut 
mentionnées, que notre Association s'objecte a voir le 
gouvernement transformer un programme qui devrait é6étre un outil de 
lutte contre une présumée "psychose inflationiste" en une arme 
wo tl utilise. pour”. inciter. la” population. contre ses” propres 
employés. De fait, c'est sous le camouflage de la lutte contre 
l'inflation gue les contréles sélectifs deviennent l'arme d'un 
gouvernement gui s'attaque &@ l'intégrité des salariés du secteur 
public. 


Par son programme, ce gouvernement tente de démontrer que 
les salaires des employés des secteurs public et parapublic sont 
la cause primordiale de l'inflation. Ce méme gouvernement s'allie 
& la haute finance pour créer l'impression, auprés de la 
population, GUuGmeLeS taux 2U. augmentation Salariale dans les 
secteurs public et parapublic dépasse Fres~ taux a. inflation. Ces 
deux mémes alliés tentent aussi de créer l' impression u'il existe 
un immense décalage entre les salaires du secteur prive et ceux du 
secteur public. 


Cette position est contradictoire aux données qui démontrent 
gue l'accroissemment des taux de salaires dans les secteurs privé 
et public; accusent, un retard sur les augmentations du cout de la 
fie. De meme, cette. position est .contralre aux études récentes qui 
démontrent qu 'il existe un décalage entre les salaires payés au 
secteur privé et au secteur public pour des emplois comparables, 
mais ce ne sont pas les employés des secteurs public et parapublic 
gui sont avantages. Par son programme che contréle, le gouvernement 
ne fait qu'assurer que les inégalités s'accentuent. 


Dans le. contexte “acttel;*- nous ne Ypouvons voir danevele 
programme proposé autre chose que l'aveu du gouvernement de son 
inefficacité Aa contrdéler la situation économique. Plutdét que de 
prendre des mesures concretesS pour combattre le chomage par un 
véritable relancement économique, le gouvernement préfere 
détourner. l'attention du “public.” "1? -prefere: creer oF Simpreéesron 
d'une intervention dynamique et faire du capital politique pour 
rehausser son image. 


Vous comprendrez donc facilement notre refus de collaborer a 
Wn. DprOovet.. (Oe. s.0 ue Ue s'tattaque a @des? “drorts syndicaux 
fondamentaux, tels le: droit de négocier, le droit au respect et a 
l'application intégrale des conventions collectives signées, le 
droit:.de-greve.et-le (droit de recours’ a d"arbitrage “volontair es 
Vous ..comprendrez - notre . "opposition. a une Loi qui decrete 
arbitrairement des taux d'augmentations sSalariales nettement 
inférieurs a l'augmentation du cofit de la vie et qui limite les 
avancements d'échelons dus a l'expérience et a l'acquisition de 
compétences professionnelles supérieures. Vous comprendrez aussi 
notre souci eit cette ingérence dans le régime de la négociation 
ne devienne l'excuse et l'occasion d'une intervention, ainsi que 
d'un contr6le prolongé et soutenu. 


L'Association des enseignants franco-ontariens s'oppose 
inflexiblement a ce projet de loi. Elle vous soumet que le seul 
geste légitime que le gouvernement pourrait désormais poser est de 
retirer “te “projet des tomel/o ele de ofus, subst lL eierer iim vel Pcaure 
programme économique susceptible de réduire le chdmage et de 
relancer l'économie ontarienne. 


L'AEFO recommande l'abandon de ce projet de loi qui se 
révélera tout a fait inefficace et grossiérement inéquitable. 


Méercu. 
M. le Président: Merci. Monsieur Roy. 
4:30 p.m. 


M. Roy: Monsieur Plouffe, ere. bien lu votre 
présentation et nous sommes certainement d'accord avec certaines 
de vos revendications. D'abord a la page 6 je crois, lorsque vous 
dites que "le gouvernement préfere détourner l'attention du public 
et créer l'impression de faire du capital politique plutot que de 
prendre des mesures concreétes pour combattre le chémage par un 
véritable relancement économique". Nous avons certainement, mes 
collégues et moi-méme, critique fortement le gouvernement d'avoir 
tardé aussi longtemps et de s'étre amusé pendant une bonne partie 
de 1'été pour savoir si les sondages étaient favorables ou non a 
l'établissement d'un tel programme. Nous avons aussi critiqué le 
Premier ministre Davis d'avoir dit au début de l'année ... 


Bst-ce que "Ie NPD oo. iivy=a “quelque chosequi: te "taquine?r 


Neg 
Mr. Mackenzie: --polls, too, my friend, “sut that is why 
you voted the way you did. 


M. Roy: Vous allez m'excuser ... mais quelquefois, quand 
Be perle wics Ciatouriie unpeti’le ‘NPD “88, AYérs, Ys: vont avoir 
pes “tevendications ‘7. li> va'4 avoir ‘desi. JR. des) interruptions 
ParlO lee agressives “derelay tpart awe NPD; &mais onlicva cessayerm-de 
continuer quand méme avec la question ... 


Je retourne a la présentation ... 


Mr. Mackenzie: ---in your -opinion. 
M. Roy: Tiens, _¢a devient simultané. C'est comme un 


voican ail sy -avalt™yuste, unesseconde ms. 
HOnC GF 0S. sMiller:s He “is always “30 seconds’ behind. 


Men nOys OU, Oui aio Uneecohance 2:qulion-ee: . asttraduction 
Simultanee: Cela me donne l'occasion au moins de faire certaines 
presentations sans avoir trop d'interruptions ... 


De’ '' toute -fagon’"...° nous ‘sommes d‘accord.. avec, certaines 
parties de votre programme. Nous aurions certainement préféré que 
le programme propose, comme vous dites, un relancement économique. 
Ensuite nous aurions voulu que, tant qu'a imposer. des contréles, 
qgu'ils le soient d'une fagon plus équitable, qu'il y ait plus de 
temps dans le processus de contrdéle des prix. 


Pour en revenir a votre présentation ... Ne croyez-vous pas 
que, acceptant le fait que le gouvernement n'ait aucunement 
Peantention de retirer ‘ce 'bilLly’179, ‘ne crovyez—voustipas:) que’ ce 
Beraitueepeut-etre’... plusy = .kejJeene Mdirdis® pas topyeccat, . maids 
peut-étre plus raisonnable d'essayer d'améliorer la législation, 
Dlutots quevde ila sretirer?):s2Car, «vous esavez» fort «bien que le 
gouvernement n'a aucunement l'intention de retirer ce projet de 
Ol. 


M. Plouffe: On ne peut pas amender un projet de loi qui 
va au detriment des travailleurs et des travailleuses de la 
province. Quand on veut suspendre des droits que l'on a négociés 
au cours des années passées, on ne voit pasS comment un amendement 
va pouvoir soulager le fardeau d'un tel projet. 


M. Roy: Non, maisenen. .tEtes-vous’ Vicontrer«toutes.formescde 
controle? 


MyPPlousare: (Our. 


M. Roy: C'est parce gue vous dites & la premiére page de 
votre présentation que "la gravité de la situation économique qui 
Prevaut sur le plan national". Nous sommes d'accord sur ce point. 
La situation économique est présentement tres grave. Vous avez 
ici, au pays, des gouvernements comme le Parti québécois au 
Sucbéc,Squt sonte*tres) <favorables @=4 et font fds ailieursey recu .diune 
Bocon majortearre: 1 appua -des- travailleurs: '- al‘ inposition.-d*un 
programme de contré6le. 


M. R. F. Johnston: Ce n'est pas un grand succés: 


Noes Roy: «aCe: dn estac pasigce: aque £4) Gao Dense. sau “ermevels 
simplement vous dire qu'il n'y a rien de nouveau dans cette 
province ou une autre. Vous avez méme des gouvernements soi-disant 
pro-travailleurs qui imposent des programmes ... Il y a dG'ailleurs 
un programme qui est encore plus sévere que celui-ci. Mais je ne 
suisurpas ‘plussceno: faveurncduc, Pantivarquebecotss esque jauepearel 
conservateur et je ne suis pas ici pour défendre leurs positions. 
Ce que j'aimerais que vous nous disiez ... La position a laquelle 
je reviens est celle-ci: on devrait essayer d'améliorer la 
legislation.» Nel. ‘croyez-vous apasguquem 1! on (spounrait.“d'abord 
l'améliorer en imposant un contréle sur certains groupes (comme 
les médecins) ou sur le systeme des primes d'assurance-maladie, 
ete. 2% 


M. Cazabon: Je pense, Monsieur Roy, . gue votre présence 
ici est peut-étre une occasion de faire des discours politiques ou 
d'attirer la sympathie de vos collegues, mais il est faux de faire 
allusion & la situation économique du Québec et de commencer 4a 
comparer... La loi du Québec n'a d'ailleurs pas l'assentiment des 
travailleurs. La position de notre Association est bien claire: la 
loi est fondamentalement biaisée contre les travailleurs du 
secteur public; elle n'est pas acceptable. Qu'elle soit amendée 
pour y ajouter d'autreS peccadilles ne 1a rendra pas plus 
acceptable. 


MomROYSe MALS wit 


M. Cazabon: Une loi fondamentalement inacceptable 
demeure inacceptable, meme si on essaye de donner des petites 
aspirines pour le cancer. 


MeoPloufies.Non,snon wx fMaisSa~cesntcs tanpases.. 
Me Roy: Nous ne. croyons pas queéyc est... 


M.--Plovu€fes. Dl) srested quer ijegssuis veSuUrpais quew tLearanGi 
libéral provincial ait eu un tel ‘programme, lui. qui. veut 
constamment se dissocier du libéral fédéral, et voila une mesure 
qu'il aurait pu utiliser: ne pas favoriser un tel projet. 


M. Roy: Non, non ... Non, non. Je ne vois pas sur quoi 
vous vous basez pour ... Si vous voulez commencer a faire un peu 
de politique, on va mettre les cartes sur la table. Mais n'essayez 
pas de nous dire qu'on a essayé de se dissocier du libéral fédéral 
pour la question des programmes de contréle. On a toujours dit 
6tre en faveur de certains contréles. Vous, vous dites maintenant 
6étre contre toute forme de contréle? 


REM. Cazabon: Je §pense: iqusonevesti< venul ei@imcpour = parler du 
projet destoishiOn iestScontrealewmpr oj etisde gloigeCesmcontroleswsont 
injustes. Les contr6éles des salaires ... 


M. Roy: Si on essayait d'améliorer le projet de loi? 
pee) 
M. Cazabon: Mais vous” partez avec la prémisse que ce 
n'est pas l’intention du gouvernement de retirer le Proyet ue Lo 


Mh. eRey.2 Brenvc estecewan.'s. 
M. Cazabon: ... pour essayer de l'amender. 


M. RO £..e0.ces nlesta-pas dfintention. 
het (eazenons tel lusgvasuitabhoan «pour suiviteyel.a» discussion, ~et 
convaincre le gouvernement d'avoir l'intention d'introduire un 
programme alternatif qui soit un véritable programme économique. 
Essayer d'ajouter des contrdéles des salaires sans contrdler les 
prix, ne pas avoir de véritable programme de création d'emplois, 
tout ceci ne constitue pas un programme économique. Si vous voulez 
nous montrer un programme économique valable, nous le prendrons en 
considération et nous vous dirons ensuite si oui ou non... 


M. Roy: Mais c'est de cela dont je voulais discuter 
avec vous, Monsieur ... Cazabon? 


M.-Cazabon: eC sest..ca. 


M." sROVs.. Jeveyvoudrais. discuter avec vous, tout=ysrmptement 
de la situation pour tenter d'améliorer le programme en proposant 
une série d'amendements. Vous n'essayez pas de vous mettre des 
deux cdtés. Vous dites é6tre contre toute forme de contrdle et vous 
demandez qu'on vous présente ... 


M. Cazabon: Je pense que notre position est bien 
elaires Nous @demandons quelle projet de “loi ‘soit -retiré. 2On > ne 
peut: pas ©amender un projet de loi. qui. est. inégquitable. Qu'on 
soumette & toute la population un véritable programme économique 
et nous le considérerons. Nous donnerons ensuite une réaction. 


Mop toute: NON ekwecsmaimtenantadad -OUL- 


M. Roy: BUST Co pDOUDeLCONCLUI Gi nc ss Jee ING VeUXs ePas pULenare 
tout le temps. Vous dites que c'est impossible d'ameliorer cette 
législation. C'est bien cela que vous dites? 


M. Cazabon: C'est ce que je dis, oul. 


M. Roy: Vous ne pensez pasS que vous prenez une attitude 
gui n'est peut-étre pas tout a fait logique? 


M.. Plouffe: Mais non ... Pourquoi tenter d'améliorer 
quelque chose qui va & notre détriment? 


M. Cazabon: Au détriment de la population. 


M. Roy: Mais si on rend cette chose plus equitable? Si 
l'on adjoint un programme A celui-ci pour une relance économique 
~-.- Si sont inclus dans ce programme des groupes qui en sont pour 
meinctent VeNCLUS. oineni 4 Si,-1e,° programme ‘controle «les DELX i. Las 
séverement, ne pensez-vous pas que cela ameliorerait he 


législation? 


M. Plouffe: Tu veux dire que tu contrdlerais... que tu 
enléeverais des droits et que ce faisant tu relancerais un 
programme économique. 
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M.. Roy: Non, "nor...29%Ce ~ que iessaiie sae mdapeq avec Tigde 
le sacrifice doit étre fait par tout le monde, y compris ceux du 
secteur public. Je vois que le programme tel qu'il est présenté 
manque certainement d'équité et j'essaie de corriger certaines de 
ces situations. Mais vous ne voulez rien entendre de cela ... 


M. Cazabon: C'est cela. Je pense que tu as compris notre 
position. Gest précisément cela 229 Le programme est 
fondamentalement inéquitable. 


Me ROY FAN, bors 


M. Cazabon: Nous. nous’ opposons a ‘un’ projets de “hoi qui 
i ST a ’ A c ¢ 
impose des controles. De tels controles n'ont jamais fonctionne et 
celui-ci ne fonctionnera pas plus. 


Mos Roy #)ranchenent;o%je" nes crovs@ pase que Uvet segrposmaion 
- si c'est bien votre position - soit réaliste. 


M.@UCazabén2"On. ‘Ne “S 'attendart pas “on * plus®@aStavoir 4a 
sympathie du Parti libéral. 


M. Roy: Non, non ... Avec la communauté ... D'ailleurs, 
vous ne fonctionnez pas dans le vide. Vous vivez dans une 
communauté, et je vous suggérerais que la majorité de la 
communauté ontarienne est en faveur d'une forme de programme de 
controle. 


M. Cazabon: C'est l'argument des Conservateurs, Monsieur 


Roy. Je Lai deja entendu. 


M. Reve. coohnston:’ Cela a*touyours’ =<. 
M. Roy: OK. Merci, Monsieur le Président. 
M. le Président: Monsieur Piché. 


Ms@ Piché:° Jel ne’'sais pasS trop si'je: dois Yentrer” dans® les 
discussions que nous avons ici. On met le blame sur les 
Conservateurs et on dit qu'il existe toutes sortes de contrédles 
artificiels. J'aimerais vous poser deux ou trois questions, et je 
voudrais que vous retourniez a la page 4, puisque vous mentionnez 
que les contr6les n'ont jamais fonctionné. Vous dites: "... malgré 
les preuves irréfutables, tant dans l'expérience canadienne que 
dans celle des autres pays qui démontrent sans équivoque qu'un 
programme de contro6éles artificiels est’) voueé a ~1'echec" s" ' Ma 
question est la suivante: avez-vous un exemple spécifique 4 
présenter au comité, lorsque vous parlez d'expérience canadienne 
de contréle salarial qui fut un échec? Pouvez-vous expliquer? Que 
voulez-vous dire par 1a? 


4:40 p.m. 


CONSENS Cazabon: C'est“ bien facile a@ = expligquer. »deOtpéense 
qu'on a tous’ subi le “Anti-Inflation Board" et le’ “Anti-Inflation 
Program" du gouvernement federal, il n'y a pas si longtemps. Cette 
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expérience n'a pas été propice & relancer l'économie. Si elle 
l'avait été, nous ne serions probablement pas dans la situation 
actuelle, ;otant: Sure le. plan) national que «provincilale:On: nia pas 
besoin de plus d'exemples pour dire gue ... 


M. Piché: Ou 2, mails eee 


M. Cazabon: Et puis, il y avait avec ce programme-la un 
Pe ONC Ee el UsSteorands GuivevisaltG fa, controler sles? -prixe) Danse 
programme de l'Ontario, les contréles des prix sont minimes, 
autant dire ... Je ne comprends. pas comment le. fait que‘ mon 
immatriculation automobile m'ait codté moins cher l'an passé que 
cette année pourra influencer le taux d'inflation. Je ne pense pas 
Geonwwaltribesoin, d’aller.: plus. loin..que...cela. w;our.donner : des 
exemples. 


M, Piché: Oui, mais c'est plus un exemple spécifique que 
j'aurals aime avoir. 


M. Cazabon: Mais que voulez-vous dire "plus spécifique" 
M. ePuche:vBien .a% 


M. »Cazabon: Je. pense. ;que -‘vous pouvez" tout, sautant Jique 
Nous ~jlirese ‘indice. .dés..prix a..la | consommation...Vous. pouvez 
comparer cet indice avant et aprés l'entrée en vigueur du dernier 
programme, et vous verrez qu'il n'y a pas eu de résultats trés 
DOSTCLIES’: 


Memb icine sso ervoOls sen pagew> . s. 
Me eRoy: 1G etait en476% 


M. Piché: Pensez-vous que dans les secteurs public et 
parapublic, il y ait eu récemment plus d'augmentations salariales? 
Pensez-vous que ceS secteurs aient moins subi de mises a pied que 
d'autres groupes? Lorsque vous étudiez les deux cdtés, est-ce que 


M. Cazabon: Je pense que Si vous considérez les 
Statistiques ontariennes relatives aux salaires et que vous 
compariez les taux d'augmentation dans les secteurs public et 
Pparapublic avec ceux du secteur privé, vous allez vous apercevoir 
autant que nous qu'il y a un décalage, que les augmentations n'ont 
pas été aussi élevées dans les secteurs public et parapublic que 
dans le secteur privé. 


M. Piché: Oui, mais il y a certainement une_ grosse 
différence. 


M. Cazabon: Ant bien, on =recontiar ts Sais 14 Sve, a une 
Gifference. Si sta” solution’ du ‘gouvernement. est »devrscontinuers ia 
mettre tous les travailleuts a pied... 

Meee Picne:}] Mats.© *non Ate Cems n®est aupas, ‘cede quemaventh ite 


gouvernement. Le gouvernement veut proteger les ... 


M. Cazabon: Bien, le projet ... le programme ... 


Mio  Pichés.. .108 p BEOtegefes [oeux +-Qudes ahlont, «Pes. Gd Guyrages 
Sa ' - 
C'est ce qu'il essaie de ws. 


M. Cazabon: Est-ce que le programme va créer des emplois? 


M. Piché: Bien j'espeére. Crest pour ~ cela=—que-—— le 
gouvernement essaie de faire quelque chose. Mais vous semblez dire 
aujourd'hui qu'on ne peut rien essayer. On se prépare et on 
présente un projet gui va peut-é€tre marcher, en tout cas on 
l'espere. 


M. Plouffe: Mais comment allez-vous créer des emplois 
avec ¢a? 


M.-P itches (bls faubeiedeqa: jproteger .vceux qu resrci emces 
emplois. C'est bien ... 


M. Cazabon: Dans quelle section du projet de Aes 
ETE RR TES PE TT LOE . Fi 
parle-t-on de creation d'emplois? 


Mi Re Feed ohnstons gah.) oul, c’estica. 
M. Piché: Dans quelle section? 
M. R. F. Johnston: Comment Monsieur ... comment? 


M. le President: C'est fini.'Monsieur® Piche? Pas -d' autues 
questions?... Monsieur Johnston. 


Moo" RS OF. .Johnston: Merci, Monsieur le President. Je 
voudrais vous faire un compliment. C'est un trés bon argument 
économique que vous nous avez donné. Je veux dire que vous avez 
repondt Siaiawa “question qui -etait ideo "Savoirw cid -yegavarcomune 
possibilité d'amender ce projet de loi. Vous avez répondu a 
Monsieur sRoys.sous,,la, pression..et .je.vous .telicite (de “votre 
présentation. 


M.. ke .Brésident: Ma. Miller. 


HonauF. Ss -MisblerissVous« Saved) bien gquesnous,gavonsmiodityana 
la lecture du-sprojet» de: lois. gu'il.fallait,. avoir..également; .un 
programme de relance économique, et nous avons demandé au 
gouvernement fédéral d'en avoir un. J'espére que demain vous allez 
avoir au moins une réponse du ministre des Finances fédéral. J'ai 
dit. que. nous sommes .préts. ici, dans.da province.de. liOntario,; a 
avoir un programme, méme s'il n'y en a pas au niveau fédéral. Nous 
savons qu'il faut qu'un programme ait deux parties, pas seulement 
un projet de loi pour limiter les salaires. 


Vous savez aussi gue nous allons combattre le chdmage en 
réduisant: le: taux d'inflation. et. les -taux d'intéréty, Nous croyons 
gu'un tel projet de loi est nécessaire. Je dois vous dire aussi 
qué “nous “allons- poursuivre ce projet de Lol et crest. pourquousnous 
avons demandé s'il y avait des possibilités d'amendements pour 
l'améliorer. 
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M. Plouffe: Monsieur Miller, croyez-vous vraiment que 

ne oe S ae ae ee > ’ -5 , ' nA - 
l'on puisse reduire le taux d'inflation en imposant un contrdle 
dans un seul secteur? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: Nous croyons que les. forces du marche 
ne s'appligquent qu'a ceux qui travaillent dans le secteur privé. 
Nous croyons qu'il est indispensable que le gouvernement de 
l'Ontario prenne des meSures ainsi que nous l'avons fait, comme 
l'a fait le gouvernement fédéral. Presque toutes les provinces ont 
pris des mesures pour limiter les salaires des fonctionnaires et 
des employés du secteur parapublic. Comme vous le savez, il ne 
s'agit pas uniquement de 1'Ontario, mais de presque tous les 
gouvernements canadiens. 


Me. Cazabon:, "Il =y" a™ tune ~chose- “que “ye *nee*comprends Spas, 
Monsieur Miller. Vous espérez que le gouvernement fédéral propose 
un programme économique. Tout le monde aussi l'espére, et nous 
souhaitons gue ce soit un programme qui réussisse. En anglais on 
Utilise. l‘expression "pass the buck"; c'est votre stratégie.. Mais 
est-ce qu'il n'aurait pas été préférable que votre gouvernement 
attende qu'il y ait un véritable programme économique au niveau 
national, programme auquel vous auriez pu vous rallier, plutdt que 
de vous embarquer dans le méme lit que les Libéraux du fédéral 
pour imposer des contréles aux secteurs public et parapublic? Ce 
que vous nous proposez n'est pas plus une solution; c'est... c'est 
de la foutaise: 


Moeh sts VONNStCONS Exact ica’. 


M. Roy: J'aimerais demander a Monsieur Miller, le 
ministre des Finances, si l'on peut s'attendre a ce que 1'Ontarie 
ait un programme de relance économique au cas ot le gouvernement 
fédéral demain n'en présente pas? 


HOnm he toee Le Lens sOUl. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen, pour votre 
présentation. 


Wie giexteednoups~ 1S. the  Ontarirow Secondary. Schoow.-. Teachers 
Federation/Association des enseignants franco-ontariens, Sudbury. 
This would be exhibit 28. 


Mr. Meuleman: Do members have copies of the brief? 


Mr Chatrman;- -1t=°1S~ “coming..*- Youscould scarry son. 3‘Thank 
you. Excuse me. By the way, perhaps you did not catch those very 
fast results of the subcommittee that I mentioned. We would prefer 
mou to condense, if you.could. Thank you. 


Mr. Meuleman: Yes, we will. My name is Joe Meuleman. I 
am a member of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation. 
fe teach, part-time ins “Sudbury Vand Px am- aifdastrict officer 
part-time. My colleague is Mr. Paul Charron from l1'Association 
des enseignants franco-ontariens, also a teacher in Sudbury and 
the chief negotiator for secondary school teachers in Sudbury. We 
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would like to think this committee. for the opportunity to present 
our position to you. You have just listened to the position of the 
l'Association des enseignants franco-ontariens and you will, in 
the next few days, be hearing the position position presented by 
Our parent organization the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation. We certainly endorse the positions that they will 
present, to yous 


Iti sis;-ours intention, snoweverij,, to.préesente apibniele tor you 
which ,£ocuses» oneithey ways ine which we-wteel that this “pending 
legisdationsa impacts, On, the. teachers .1n Sudbury “ana “On, ste 
negohiationss..m. SUCH Li parciacUlanewwa tt oWill to be Our at Jia 
request to you that this committee seriously consider recommending 
to the government that it withdraw this legislation. 


Appended to my brief is a report which may be referred to at 
other «times: before :..this...committee,.,.a..report _called=-the—Auld 
reporty,, on .pubLic';sector. and... specifically...education. salary 
settlements in Ontario. It is our contention, as that study shows 
and as is shown in the table on page 2 of our presentation, that 
Salary settlements in education and in the public sector have been 
below the rate of inflation. We find it somewhat puzzling why they 
suddenly become the cause of inflation when, they have been well 
below that rate. 


The main concern we have with this legislation, along with 
the monetary restrictions in it, is with the very sweeping removal 
of the right to bargain freely among teachers and school boards, 
among all public sector employees and employers. There are many 
issues which are discussed, and compensation is only one of them, 
at the bargaining table. The bargaining table has in the past, and 
Should remain, a very effective forum at which we could address 
those concerns that arise between the employer and the employee. 


Secondary education is facing a time of turmoil in the next 
few years. It is expected that the secondary education review 
project committee report and the ramifications of that will be 
coming before the House. In Sudbury, French immersion students 
will be entering the secondary education stream in the next few 
years. There is a need for some considerable adjustment in the 
system. The removal of the right to bargain that is included in 
this legislation will severely curtail the opportunity to adjust 
the system properly to those changes. 


Although we support the concerns that others have presented 
to you about the arbitrary powers of the Inflation Restraint Board 
and about the limitation on salary increases for experience and 
educational improvement over the $35,000 level, the further items 
I will address are specific to Sudbury. 


Inetableel. onsspagerss: rofisthel IreportGmaepresent. therssalary 
settlements. Because the charge is sometimes made that, "Yes, 
those are the wage increases, but there are hidden fringe benefit 
increasésp".l dha presenthy touyou rvaikso Gt&henitotal eincreaseivin ache 
compensation package as it has been negotiated for secondary 
teachersfvinbSudburysoversthe dast sixayears..slteis 49 -per;.cent, 
while the inflation rate..increased by 57 per.cent. We have already 
fallen eight per -cent behind-~inflation.- This bill .wotld ensure 
that we fall farther behind. 
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The other concern we: have is the cost of education. It is 
our contention that a large part of the reason that education and 
education taxes are becoming increasingly more burdensome to the 
local taxpayer and that there are some screams of outrage from 
local taxpayers is not because of excessive salary increases, but 
because of reduced provincial funding for education. 


Again, -a.ipresent ~to- you- the: data as it “applies ' to: the 
Sudbury situation, on page 4 of our brief, where the provincial 
share of the Sudbury Board of Education's expenses has decreased 
since - MY /O MEnOMm OS. Percent "to ay current” figure? ‘of 55a per cents 
Bhatrcextra eight per cent. has had to: be picked up’ ‘by ‘the’ local 
taxpayers and results in the types of tax increases which are 
Shownegun.tabile.-5 ofsthetsbrief.- [lt «is this: thats @i*belpeve-ts. the 
real root of the problem in education. 


The bill now seems to propose that since the local taxpayer 
can no longer afford the educational system and since it seems 
phat. the provincial ;-government.is unwilling to pay for its proper 
erates Om utne educational -system. that it is going to be .the 
teachers who pay for the cost of the system. We contend that that 
is not equitable. 


I would ask Mr. Charron to present the remainder of the 
brief. 


MoareCharron: benistoitres de nossrceuxe = asSoctaulons = Lut 
longue et complexe. Dans le passé, l'interférence semblable a 
celle gue nous voyons aujourd'hui proposée par le gouvernement fut 
partiellement responsable d'une greve de cinquante-six jours que 
nous avons menée. Le fait que cette législation nous conduise 
encore vers ce meme genre de conflit nous inquiéte. L'historique 
Ge nos... negociations;4' meme <sie celles-ci Tont-..parfois., -éte 
douloureuses, montre qu'elles semblaient parties sur un bon pied 
jusqu'a ce que la legislation ou les rumeurs de législation nous 
vienne, au printemps ou a l'automne. 


In April. the board had offered teachers an increase in 
Salary of nine per cent and eight per cent over two years. After 
rumours of pending wage controls, they reneged on that offer, 
after it was accepted by us, and they moved to eight per cent. 
Presently, they are sitting at seven and five. That was after they 
received the report from fact-finder, Mr. David Moore, which 
recommends, "Taking into account all the relevant factors, in my 
judgement the appropriate increase would be somewhere in the range 
of nine to 9.5." They disregarded the fact-finder's report. 


Nous nous rendons compte que nous ne pouvons plus maintenant 
Peusmmnectre: enugreves... lls ont 'cru bonwde jonerranpolitique et 
Meeerevenir «sur leur parole, sur ce gu’ils nous avaient GOLEeErt. 
Nous nous voyons présentement dans une Situation qui s'empoisonne. 
Rien ne nous annonce que cette situation va s 'améliorer. Rien ne 
nous dit que nous ne nous trouverons pas, a Neale Wo deux ans, gans une 
Situation semblable & celle qui nous a conduits a nous mettre en 
gréve pendant pratiquement trois mois il y a deux ans. 


This committee and the government has stated that public 
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sector wages should be controlled because we are not affected by 
the local economy. I differ from that opinion. 


Pirst,./pubhic =.sector™ “bargaining 7718S y net. conoucuec in 
isolation from the economic realities. Teachers in Sudbury made 
adjustments to their positions such that even without this 
legislation, the settlements for 1982-83 would have been very 
close to nine per cent. 


Secondly, both. the rumour sy )beading. up £0. kt sandy the «actuas 
legislation have done much already to poison the relations that we 
havelewith sour wboard Ae thas ais 4the.s Oniv 7 thing wed siacltongswie es 
produce. It will not produce a lower settlement, but it will 
Produce poisoned relations. 


The limitations imposed by this act on noncompensation items 
will also seriously impede what have been historically negotiable 
items for Sudbury secondary school teachers. A case in point is 
staffing. 


A second example which also deals with staffing would be 
that interference may be reflected in the provisions that we would 
normally negotiate for special programs, programs which were 
implemented by this government--French immersion education, 
education for French language students. 


Through such legislated items as Bill 82, the trend towards 
more specialized programs will increase, but we will be forbidden 
to negotiate the staffing that will allow us to accommodate those 
needs. What will occur, in effect, will be to rob the staff of the 
existing regular programs and this we see as detrimental to 
everyone concerned with education. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Meuleman, would you like to summarize? 


Mr. Meuleman: Yes. Again, in Summary, ie is our 
contention not that particular items within the legislation should 
be altered or changed, although undoubtedly a good case can be 
made for that, we feel that the legislation is unnecessary and 
unjust. 


Public sector salary settlements do occur with a view to 
what is happening in the real world, despite contentions to the 
contrary. Public sector negotiations and negotiations in 
education, in particular, often centre on many items other than 
compensation. This legislation so effectively unbalances the power 
of the two parties at the negotiating table that effective 
negotiations Mul “uamwisures | .will pence occurt., Une. | Peaterers eens 
legislation ends and the after-effects may well be.severe. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Questions? 


Mr je WIV Ge One e Question. alte thes “icommittee, eivennm that 
you'swish’ ‘the: ‘billewithdrawn, andt_i1bS'l) may “Suggest. .toe youstitiwalt 
take it as given--let us say a motion was put that this committee 
would vote not to withdraw the bill--if that were to happen. If 
the committee were to amend the- bill ,.to return the “right ‘to 


1? 


Strike, wn Tt yourthease;pereturn: the -right t6°"qo'#te -svoluntary 
arbitration, over Sad but the very narrowly aefined 
noncompensation as opposed to nonmonetary issues, which you have 
spoken to in terms of staffing, for example, would that then make 
your role easier in terms of negotiation? 


tt mspeems! tolimemjif-= the. nine. per cent. was mandated inthe 
first year, it is very close to what the arbitrators recommended 
and it may be above the latest offer of the board. 


Mr. .Meuleman: -My -contention in ‘that case ‘would be then 
why have the legislation. If the economic conditions are producing 
settlements in an acceptable range, if inflation comes down the 
settlements, :will- come, down: very -much -to reflectt it. -Then =: the 
entire justification for the legislation seems to be removed. 


ioe iharronse tT ywouldsliketato-rad0- to* that. +To* amend =tnis 
legislation is like a person whose motor has gone from his car 
changing his tires to remedy the situation. 


Mr. Wrye: You can fix cthe motor, come on. 


Mr. Chairman: There being no PUCEGeL questions, 
gentlemen shall we--I'm not going to say "adjourn." Shall we just 
walk down the hall to room 151 where there's more room? Please do 
not stop on the way. Like in Monopoly there's no stopping at jail 
Or anywhere else, boardwalk. Let's go straight to room 151. 


The committee recessed at 5 p.m. 
pe 045 p.m. 


Mra Chaurman:  aShall ‘weitcome. to: %order? The “next*gqroup:: 1s 
from the Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, 
Messrs. Bates and Wesley; the yellow exhibit 29. The clerk will 
mnenwospe: handing. out / two further (briefs. from: ‘the «Carleton 
University Academic Staff Association and the York University 
Faculty Association. Would you identify yourselves, please? 


Mr oorbatcesenel sameeDavyid»s Bates, president of ~OCUFA. “I am 
accompanied by Bob Drummond, York University political science, 
representing York University Faculty Association and George 
Neuspieds,-son the far side, “constitutional lawyer, representing 
Baerletons. Universitys:Academic (Staff "Association. ‘On= my: Left” is 
Patrick Wesley, executive director of OCUFA. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. Thank you. Did you hear us in the 
Other roomethat we would prefer, “rather than reading’ your brief, 
if you could summarize it? It gives more time for questions. 


Myr gtbaces vecknd LOenOt,wieaiathat, e.but wee Wiide stu y fro. do 
that for you. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Thank you. 


Mr. Bates: I would propose to have the OCUFA brief first 
and then some comments from the other two associations. 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes. That is fine. Thank you. 


Mr. Bates: OCUFA, representing 10,000 academic staff in 
the province's universities, is unequivocally opposed to Bill 179. 
Wage controls do not represent a well developed economic policy. 
Triss bist ds polithieat gesturing: 


The long-term consequences of this legislation for higher 
education, research and ultimately the economic and_= social 
development of Ontario, will be serious and probably irrevocable. 
The universities have been burdened with the. effects of 
underfunding for a decade. Bill 179, by imposing further arbitrary 
and unfair cutbacks, and in some cases rollbacks, to the salaries 
of university employees will hurt morale in the universities, 
damage the universities' research efforts and make it impossible 
for the universities to attract and keep top professionals, 
exacerbating an already difficult situation. 


Academic salaries have deteriorated dramatically over the 
last..decade. . Faculty - have “been subsidizing ““the’* univerercy 
operations where the government has refused to do so. Bill 179 
will have the effect of further restraining a group of employees 
that has already failed to benefit from the economic development 
they have helped produce. 


There is a popular misconception that university faculty are 
well paid. Faculty salaries have deteriorated so dramatically that 
an increase of 32.7 per cent would be required to restore 1971 
purchasing power. Salaries paid to many younger members of the 
professoriate do not even reach the level defined by the 
Metropolitan:TorontossSocialsPlanning Councid as adequatersor ga 
family of four to exist on. The council defines an adequate income 
for such a family as about $24,000 per year after taxes. 


Over the last 10 years, underfunding has produced an 
unacceptable situation. The province's university system now has a 
much more experienced, skilled, knowledgeable and productive group 
of academic staff, but values them, in monetary terms, far less. 
Restraint heaped upon restraint is particularly painful. 


The average industrial wage in Ontario has increased by 
145.9.sper, cent«overe the l0=vyearerperiodgal97i=72, torn l9eGl-S2.9 The 
scale increase for the Ontario professoriate has been only 89.2 
per cent in this time period. As contributors to economic wealth, 
we have not been allowed to share in the products of our 
endeavours. 


Typically, faculty do not begin to earn full-time salaries 
aS academics until the age of, 28. On top of this, the lifetime 
salaryryprmotile .of- tniversity. faculty, 1S) Sigmeeicantly Ureverene 
from that of other professional groups. AS a consequence, the 
lifetime earnings of university professors are considerably less 
than those of other professionals whom they train. 


Bill.» L739 will, notronlyshave’ the teftect Mer. rectrainingsithe 
already , restrained, it will also compound a -problem. that is 
seriously affecting Ontario' universities: the ability to attract 
and to keep top-quality professionals in the Ontario university 
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system. We find the methods that Bill 179 employs for implementing 
restraints to be reprehensible. 
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The freezing of the bargaining process in the public sector 
in the name of financial restraint takes away rights extablished 
PyYOeriaSceayetyy government. lf this “right='can “be *trésted so 
Cavalierly, there. is: no,.assurance that other basic rights ‘will be 
respected. 


Lier ed leveste Ole Our democratic= system 1s tts ability “to 
preserve fundamental rights: in times of.difficulty. Action such as 
that proposed by the Ontario government to suspend the collective 
bargaining process deserves nothing but condemnation. 


Weticall upon. -the committee: to recommend “the “withdrawl ‘of 
Bill 179. We do not believe that it will make any contribution to 
addressing the real problems that we face as citizens and academic 
Staliee  Wewrfind® Brill 179 Seail burden ‘on “already. \much-abused 
anstitutions.) “we? find. Bill 179,’sas “a “proposed solution “to “any 
problems, to be a dangerous illusion. 


I would ask Professor Bob Drummond of York University to 
make some comments for their association. 


MYyop. Drummond: Mrs: ,.Chalirman, — there —-are’ ““two- points, “in 
addition to the ones mentioned by my colleague from the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty Associations, that I would 
like to address. I would say, at the outset, that I endorse very 
strongly all of the comments he has made. 


The two points that our brief addresses more particularly, 
that are not so clearly addressed in the OCUFA brief, have to do 
with the rather large discretionary authority which is being 
DEOPOSeGQ -LOlL otic: Inflatron. “Kestrainct= Board “which twill eibey 
interestingly enough’. “not subject to°*wage restraint “itself. It 
will be apparently accountable to no one, will have no reguirement 
to hold. hearings, nor ‘to "provide: reasons “for. “its decisions’ in 
writing or in any other form. Our union feels those powers are 
flagrantly antidemocratic. 


secondly, the additional point I*would Like to make is ‘that 
this. spill + represents. wan interference. win » ithe svautonomy eof 
universities which is dangerous to the very existence of the 
university, as we know it in Ontario, particularly when taken in 
conjunction with other proposed and existing legislation affecting 
Mniversictes.e thnise is clearly, “In~our -;view, “as Lur ther-acttempt<to 
Placevsthe Pp universities “more “firmly within “the *control-of-the 
provincial government. 


While one can understand the concern of the province with 
the expenditures on universities, one has to recognize that the 
Peivercity sec 8 ae” fragile= kind. (Of | *inststucion, Chat” requires 
considerably more autonomy than perhaps some of the other 
PENS LEUCTONS Obit nas .SOcrety. 


Those points having been made, I would say that I join with 
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my colleague from OCUFA in suggesting this legislation is 
reprehensible and should be withdrawn. 


Mr. Chairinan: Thank you. Mr. Neuspiel. 
Mr. Neuspiel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Onn... béhalfessof GothewyaCartercon, “UnEVErsity~S woadenwn roeere 
Association, -Eywould, just like gthe committee sco enote our” concern 
about the way this bill represents a general attack on the process 
of collective bargaining which, safitereallwihin: this-;peovinces tres 
been a cornerstone of employer-employee relations Since the late 
1920s ,;sletsleast Aces notilonger. 


We see in this bill a real threat to any effective and 
meaningful assertion of a basic civil right, namely, the right to 
free association. Free association to have any meaning must be 
able to fulfil the purpose of these associations and if you make 
the purpose of the associations unlawful, you are striking at the 
very freedom of association. 


But quite aside from these general concerns, we feel that 
this committee is openminded enough, irrespective of its 
individual members' partisanship and so on, to want to have drawn 
to their attention a number of particularly discriminatory and 
illogical provisions of the bill as it now stands. 


One of those provisions that I would like to deal with is 
the fact that our collective agreement at Carleton University and 
those at other universities as well, contain specific provisions 
for the rectification of anomalously low salaries, particularly 
those resulting from discrimination against female academic staff 
in the past. Now, finally, through long years of negotiations, we 
have been able to create a fund from which these anomalies. of 
female academics are to be redressed. Surely, salary adjustments 
to be paid from such a fund and specifically designed to rectify 
past injustices should be exempted from any bill of this type. 


At Carleton, as at a number of other universities, we have 
over the years negotiated an orderly and rational career 
development plan under which academic staff advance in 30 small, 
annual steps from the floor of instructor, which is somewhere 
around $16,000. These small, annual increments are contingent on 
the faculty. member's increased productivity and value to the 
university and to society as demonstrated by his or her increased 
proficiency in teaching and research. 


In effect, each of these small, annual steps represents a 
mini-promation, because without these steps, a professor 
throughout his lifetime would only have two promotions, that is, 
from assistant to associate and from associate to full professor. 


The bill, as it now stands, could very well interpreted as 
to abolish these. annual mini-promotions above the 10th step. The 
result would. bea total’ disruption of the“ orderly “progression 
upwards through the ranks. ‘It would “lead* to “such” anomalies as 
junior member of the very same department earning exactly the same 
salary, as those, several ‘years sitheir. Sséenior,@ simplyitbecaucesrthe 
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annual increment of the senior ones has been frozen, has been 
abolished by the bill as it now stands. 


One other very detrimental effect of the bill in its present 
Version. is that 1t totally ignores ‘the ~-difference between 
Boecerenws Groups Ol -eliployeeés “to. ~ be .covered “by” the billie “1t 
MoOnoOres. the discriminatory impact of the’ bill” on’ some of -these 
groups. 


PoOlLagexamplerss (ene. LULL ferlsvy to. “cake into. “account “that 
university teachers have a different type of pension plan to the 
public superannuation plans. The private plans in effect in most 
universities, Such as Carleton, are usually not indexed, or have 
Minimal indexing. Ours is not indexed at all. Most are tied to the 
final three, four or five years of earnings. 


This means that those of our members who are now 62 to 65 
years old and are about to retire will be forced to retire, not 
Oni VawLcivaarCOnNULO. year rolling back “their savtary but with their 
Mensions = cor ‘the rest, of | their lives “being “attected” by “titis 
rollback, because they will never have another three or four 
normal years in which to get back their normal level of pension. 


then acOncLusion;, - L.. would: Like. to. associates mnyselr = with 
everything my colleagues from OCUFA and from York University have 
said, but I would particularly like to draw the committee's 
Betention, “to these ..very obvious “illogical “and.--discriminatory 
aspects of the bill, as it now stands. 


Mrawe ROY: sJust;.picking sups*the -last comments.» Is, it" Mr. 
Neuspiel? 


Mr. Neuspiel: That is right. 


——— 


Mr. ROY: Am” i pronouncing it raght? 


Mr apNeuspielssQuitesraght. 


ME Roy: What about those points, Mr. Treasurer, 
especially the point dealing with the question of these annual 
Mncrements? Is there’.any consideration. given to” your legislation 
at all about considering some of those amendments? 


Hone eke ess Millen: + My. Understanging, swase Cha teeiiee eer Cc 
were moves made within a Salary scale less than $35,000 a year, 
they were granted if they were in an existing contract. If there 
were increases because of degrees or qualifications, as there were 
in the teaching section of ‘public® and “secondary schools, these 
were also permitted as long as they were not passing Boot OU er Oy 
within certain ranges that would be true. 


Moeesecond thing is;,of course, we are talking of a one-year 
program. The professor was extrapolating some of these PG Sot 
Series of years rather than one year. Certainly, when you talk 
about the pension plan, you are on a one-year program, you are 
(inaudible). il sense that One ew wll. not have all those 
differentiations disappear in one year. 


ae 


Mr. Neuspiel: With great respect, Mr. Treasurer, there 
is going to be a punching of three years around the $35,000 mark 
then and all progression, the ratios, will totally disappear. In 
other words there wiil be a meaningless bunching at the $35,000 
mark. 


Die 2Un oats 


Hon.» Fs So Millers si, think we. nave. SCEN aa ud0Cd deabaw. 
bunching through the civil service over the last few years too. If 
one took the multiple of my deputy minister's salary to our most 
junior clerk today and compared it with that same multiple, say, 
20 years ago, you would find the multiple 20 years ago was much 
greater. I think there has been a tendency towards that within 
government: servicesse L,-am> not, tryinge.to”' FuUStiey ey enouc jiten 
Simply saying it has happened. 


Mr ie, ROY: ,~bet™ me. Cry “CC sunderstandr.,yOU, Wilt o eewoss ar eanal) 
that point. Are you saying the legislation as it presently exists 
will allow what we call these increments or these merit increases 
or whatever, as long as they were under $35,000? 


Hon. F. S. Miller: That was .my understanding. When. we 
get to clause-by-clause consideration, we shall look at the 
interpretation-;, of. the. -Sections. ..Wevlh* wave saanchancer.st Or au. 
interpretation to be verified or disagreed with, and my legal 
staff who will be there to answer your questions. 


Mr... .ROY 31 _jUuSt.~want:..tolsget. =this scomnl tment 2 O20me: your 
Mr. Treasurer: whatever the interpretation is, are you prepared to 
make sure the legislation is clear that these will be allowed if 
itis under .$35,000? 


Hon. .F...S.i, Miller: (I have earned @i1nechistebustnesssimot 
to. make, my. commitments: suntil wl woete there, ou ce wie. omen 
understanding at this point. 


Mr. Roy: You are so cautious, Frank. Do not be too 
cautious. 


HON: EvsmoS se Millers svsually rwhen= vou; ewancwy MG." tO. LaGree, 
you want to bring it back up and throw it in my face. 


Mr...» WEV.G3. May « 1) havew as ,qQuesieion, on. the, wane si Scuer. lado 
not necessarily need an answer today. 


Could you at some point indicate to us whether someone under 
this legislation who was caught, perhaps, at step 10--I shall just 
use that, I do not know what your groupings are--and did not move 
to step ll through the ranks because of the merit provisions of 
your legislation, would that person immediately jump the two steps 
to step 12 at the end of the control period? 


Hon. E.5.,Millers I sense not. 
Mr. Chairman: Are there any other questions? 


Thank you very much for your presentations, gentlemen. 
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Thee next regroup “is *the “Ontario Federation” of tabour,- with 
exhib ve Sa 


Mr.. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make everyone 
aware that the reason we are not asking too many questions is to 
enable as many briefs as possible to be heard. We do not want them 
eo Lee we sare *Givingmenem’ snort Vshrift:. at tall: “i1t is. the time 
constraint. 


Mr tf sChairman: oMr. “Pilkey, would ‘you .introduce “the ‘group 
with you, please? 


Mr. Paley : With me is Terry Meagher, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ontario Federation of Labour; Sean 


O'Flynn, president of the Ontario Public Service Employees Union 
end salSo -a..vice-president of “the -OFL. “On my right, “though not 
necessarily on my right, is: Alan: Pryde of. our staff. 


Also in the audience are George Drennan of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, and a 
vice-president of the OFL; Bill Punnett of the United Rubber 
Workers §.0f . America; Al “Hershkovitz’. of”* the= United~ Food” “and 
Commercial Workers; Glenn Pattinson of the International Union of 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers; John Donaldson of the Iron 
Workers “Union; all “of-“whom ‘dre’ vice-presidents “of ‘the-vOFfL sin 
addition, Harvey Ward of the Amalgamated Transit Union is here, 
along with John Eleen and Paul Forder of our staff. 


L-would. like to read a’ synopsis of our brief. Our original 
brief was 40 pages in length; we have now cut it down to 12 pages. 


The Ontario Federation of Labour, representing 800,000 
organized workers in both the private and public sector, has taken 
the opportunity to appear today to articulate in the clearest 
possible .terms our opposition to provincial and federal public 
sector wage controls. 


This committee has already heard from a variety of OFL 
BubLiG. SECtor*unions “on ‘the particular’ inequities or BilY 1P79. You 
will be hearing from a number of private sector unions determined 
to erase any suggestion that public sector workers stand alone on 
this issue. 


We want today to specifically challenge the government's 
meeronale. for ethewintroduction’ oO: this* legislation... i -offer= my 
apologies if we track some points already heard by this committee, 
but I think committee members, the media and the general public 
should hear them again and again. The federal and provincial 
governments have been allowed for too long to perpetuate the 
economically absurd and morally bankrupt charade that wage control 
in any shape will address the root problems of our present crisis. 


Bel aeiyeo. tras*very Little to7~ do" ‘with “economics; °*"=10 “has="a 
Meecat odesata to udo, with, public relations. “Public ™ sector *wage 
Pontrorssare. nota solution, they are’ a™ symbol. ‘Mitey are held “out 
Zora) desperate public in. @ policy vacttum’™created™ by “federal 
Liberal and provincial Conservative governments. With leading 
economists and the Economic Council of Canada echoing labour's 
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call for job creation and economic stimulation, governments peddle 
public S@Ctor, Controls: Like Snake ot... WelLlas Controis "are subad 
medicine for a SicK economy. 


Let us.look at the stated rationale for Bill -1L79,—step = by 
step. 


First, we are told that unrealistic wage demands have led to 
Our unacceptably high levels of inflation. 


The facts are this. Workers' wages have trailed inflation 
since 1976. Since the end of the last wage controls program--which 
aid next to nothing to abate inflation--the average Canadian 
worker has lost $41.24 a week in real income; see table A. That is 
more...than . $2,000. a . year... Increases .in,carnings. “tor” organized 
workers have averaged nine per cent since 1976, and the figure 
drops when the unorganized are added. Price increases have 
averaged 10 per cent over the same period. 


This lack of real purchasing power may help explain why data 
released.o by .sthe .-Organization,., ore» Economic “Co-operation “and 
Development shows our standard of living has fallen to 17th in the 
world. To give you an idea where we stand, Iceland ranks 16th. 


The, ,»outlook ; in the» here..and.,now +is,.no. better.~than.vin. the 
past 10 years. Statistics Canada reports that the average family 
income fell four per cent in 1981. Actual family income rose eight 
per cent, but inflation rose even Nighér, to  j USt™ under TZ> per 
cent. 


Second, we are told that public sector wage increases have 
led those in the private sector. 


The facts are these. Public sector wage settlements have 
trailed. those ifulthe. private sector. each eyear -esince 9 /oreesee 
table B. Both public and private sector unions settled for smaller 
wage increases in the first three months of this year than they 
did <ing,198l..JIn the public. sector, settlements ~droppede trom  1s.2 
per»cent’ to, 12.6, per .cent and in the. private. sector [Irom 13.9 per 
Cen GLO sl sper sweat . 


Public sector wage settlements have not had an undue 
influence on private sector wage demands. The facts are that in 
many cases public sector workers receive less than equivalent 
workers in the private sector. A study released this fall by the 
Ontario Economic Council says this province's public sector wage 
settlements have had no spillover effect on the private sector. 
The conclusion.,.contradicts..the. widespread .belief. that. public 
sector settlements are out of line. 


The report says the rapid growth of the government sector in 
recent} Yeans wrandpegneaten ehedial «attention 20. DuUDLIC.= sector 
negotiating are responsible for this misinformation. The authors 
note that. ait ea woulds be {wrongs cOs COMNTCLO! wages “In tthe Ontario 
public. sector on, .~ne Grounds. that -they, behave ditferentiy. trom 
those in the private sector." 


In any event, private-sector wage settlements are already 
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responding to labour market forces. Statistics Canada has reported 
that hourly earnings in manufacturing rose at an annual rate of 
ontvee SeL,Dererceitiwink Cee Second :quartenn off thiséaear, tbefore 
controls ‘were ‘introduced: at either the *federal: sor) provincial 
level. This 7.7 per cent increase is down «dramatically: from the 
bo. / DEEL Cent increase” "in Wtihe- firsts@equartenra MPrivaters sector 
workers have already paid more than their fair share in inflation 
fighting. Now they pay even more. 


I.stress: to add that this marked~ decline -imn *private Sector 
settlements occurred at the same time the government of Ontario 
was gnashing its teeth over the undue influence of certain public 
sector J) settlements “that; ‘upon’ close: inspection;) “‘reflecteds -a 
legitimate and overdue attempt to keep pace with rises in the cost 
ORE hagig, Fae a he 


ehirdyveiwe- ware Meola ethat) Ontario twageswfareietoomnwgh fin 
relation. to other provinces and that is one of the reasons we 
could not atract entrepreneurs to invest and set up plants in this 
DEOVINCEe. 


Pe Or Dis 


Here are the facts. Six provinces had greater wage and 
Ssalaryegains:: thanrOntariovsine: D98l<.asiwcomparediatos .b980., sFour 
provinces have higher weekly wages than Ontario; see table C. 


Fourth, we are told that wage increases must be restrained 
as unproductive workers are pricing themselves out of world 
markets. 


Here are the facts. Contrary to what many people believe, 
Panadavs Labour, Costs “vareetinot stout. oft line Sibyaveinve rnationall 
Standards.“) in jterms of “hourly! compensation. in’ manufacturing; 
Canada is seventh lowest among 10 major industrial nations. 


The most recent US labour department statistics show. an 
average hourly compensation of $9.06 in Canada. This compared to 
$13.18 in Belgium, $12.60 in Sweden, $12.18 in the Netherlands, 
$11.94 in West Germany, $9.92 in the United States and $9.46 in 
France. All figures are expressed in US dollars. 


A Swiss-based research group, European Management Forum, has 
Placed Canada fifth among the 20 industrialized countries ranked 
according to economic competitiveness. Significantly, the authors 
of the report went beyond usual economic yardsticks and asked 
business #exectituves. in dva@ligu 20. mationsrstoie givemnatherr spersonal 
assessment of relative international competitiveness. 


For the record, the top 10 countries were: Japan, 
Switzerland, the United States, West Germany, Canada, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, France, Australia and New Zealand. Britain came in 
Pech and artalye 20th 


Canada does indeed have a productivity. problem. But most 
people understand this to mean a problem with workers! 
Drodvuetivity+eUntil/swe@dispel «them samplastic@ motion tithateiits 
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solution lies with labour, the debate around the productivity 
issue will itself remain largely unproductive. 


My own views might well be regarded by some with suspicion. 
Consider this comment made by Royal Bank of Canada chairman 
Rowland Frazee in a recent issue of Canadian Business Review: "Too 
manyspeople: itake -them"- rise. »yproductivity.< igures-=-"as; proof. that 
Canadian workers are lazy. Such a conclusion is not justified. 
Canadian productivity is low. I can think of at least six reasons 
why, but lazy workers are not on the list." 


Productivity “Sis Gnotschow hata) aawperson: .WoLrks);..5) tlLis. now 
efficiently that person works. Working harder does not guarantee 
higher productivity. Productivity is in large measure related to 
Capital investment. . Workers can hardly be expected to be 
productive when they are faced with machines or equipment that are 
out of date, inefficient or poorly designed and installed. Nor 
will productivity improve if these same workers are running those 
machines below capacity because our political leaders have plunged 
the country into a recession and dried up consumer demand for 
goods. 


Management efficiency has its own role in determining 
productivity. Workers cannot produce if materials and supplies are 
on order. They cannot produce efficiently if related industrial 
processes and machinery are not readily compatible, or if line 
Supervisors and foremen are incompetent or unable to respect 
workers aS adult human beings. 


As important as all this is, the fact also remains that wage 
controis*imposed' on *both*the*publico.and private sectore! anew /5-77 
failed to work. The facts show that while workers lost income, 
corporations made more profits in the period 1976-78; see table D. 


Tha -ratronale “£00 .\publice-sector siwagestcontrois. 4 ils 4 more 
symbolic <thani’!real.4 Controls’ *wvll* do-7inothing "about eprrce 
increases, nothing for increased production and more importantly, 
will not create one single solitary job. 


Federal and provincial controls legislation clearly 
illustrate a lack of ethics. Governments, at the urging of the 
corporate sector, have suspended the democratic right to strike, 
arbitrarily rolled back wages and removed provisions of collective 
agreements legally negotiated and in which they were a willing 
par Ga@upant . 


Diesea Mgovernment ccan; with impunity, renege on its 
contractual obligations with its employees, what other contracts 
it has signed are safe? 


Apparently the doctors are safe. 


Mr anRoys: Sorfar® 
Mra@pilkeyei Sontanpinight: 


iInjraddlitironiorto piamitings wage: ands ibenefit’ ;inereases,: sthe 
imposition of controls prevents advances through collective 
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bargaining in such areas as affirmative action, child care, equal 
pay, maternity leave, safety and health and technological change, 
issues which government has little intention of addressing through 
legislation. Controls will only perpetuate the inequality imposed 
by government on many public sector employees, especially women. 


The true aim of public sector wage controls was revealed in 
a statement made by made by Donald Johnson on September 28, 1982. 
The then president of the Treasury Board, when asked the reason 
why controls were imposed on workers in the federal public sector 
replied, "Wage controls were imposed in the federal public sector 
because employers in the private sector said they could not reduce 
wages unless the federal government set an example that would lead 
the way." 


thatrpubliceisector: controts.'will- also*have an “impact. on®* the 
Private, sector. 1s. further reintorced:” by® “Jean-Luc ’Pepin,. the 
federal transport minister, who has admitted that the companies' 
acceptance of his government's program could very likely lead to 
bayOrts.nt Lavyorts “tnave rralready “occurred at Ganadian «‘National 
Railways and Air Canada. ~~ 


The LMadnge aims. "of both) federal’ and. e"provineials*controls 
Pecuclaclonl witcw| tO malvert. “public attention, “trom. the sbalkrupe 
policies of the very governments which helped to bring about this 
Sorry statevof- affairs. The game plan is. to-put.:ithe .blame,for) the 
economic chaos on workers, even though they are the main victims 
of the crisis, and to weaken the trade union movement. Income has 
shifted from wage earners to the corporations, the rich and the 
powerful, so that they can maintain their profits, their wealth, 
and influence in society. 


By creating more unemployment and cutting the wages of those 
Stith orecariously ‘nolding “onr’to #their Wobsf §st trsAshoped tthe 
wealth accumulated by the corporations will be invested to trickle 
Hownnto la vetewoworkerse and“Glead “to? futureiejobs..e The cOntar1o 
Federation of Labour is ‘unalterably opposed to ‘this '‘economic 
Ehinking=-and ‘the wage controls ™ programs “that Sfigureéy intov+its 
execution. 


For the next several weeks the Ontario Federation of Labour 
intends to meet with Premier Davis and his cabinet to propose a 
program for economic recovery. We will at that time be laying out 
a clear alternative to wage controls. 


Wage controls are not a solution. They are another problem, 
and a large one, for Ontario's economy. We urge the committee 
members to reinforce this message by reporting back to the 
Legislature, all of which is respectfully submitted. 


Mrs Mackenzie: imMyondering,“Sfirst). 2£*tyou =shad™ been 
informed ‘of a* Little press release that came out this afternoon 
that Ontario Hydro's board of directors have approved an average 
increase of 8.4 per cent in Ontario. 


Mrs YPilkey: 91 “think othat-sspeaks “to controls. It seems to 
me that if it had any meaning at all, any substance, they would 
have zeroed in on energy costs, but they're not doing that. ‘Two 
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weeks ago, maybe less than that, we naa a 10-cent a gallon 
increase in energy at the pumps as well. 


Theys don“tie restricts isomeieotseqthese corporarieanss toy, tChear 
guidelines, even though they have some control over that, but 
certainly will zero in on the wages of workers, which really is 
impacting on their standard of living. 


Mr. Mackenzie: In the House today, Chen Ministennaon 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Elgie) said that the reason 
they couldn't do anything about some of the price increases was 
because they were arranged or projected prior to this legislation 
coming in. He made no response to the question when asked if the 
same thing should not apply to contracts being rolled back. 


Mrso Pilkeyveiedi. sohinkspthates ) owes beer (wanalogyes heyigcoud 
Zeros inison, «roklingnisbackas wages, i :thabes ;they.. nad _imetcontractual 
obligation. to, honour.sl think, we made, ethat ~pointscin ;the brief scd 
think it's just ludicrous that you sign a collective agreement and 
then somehow you abridge that by rolling it back. I really don't 
understand that for a moment. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The same arguments don't seem to apply, 
in any event. 


5:40 p.m. 


The final question I had is a question that has been asked, 
I guess, of every group and has been the subject of much 
consideration. Is there merit in trying to improve some of the 
worst sections ‘of this’) bill, soricshouldy thet epesition; be soneavor 
withdrawing the bill? 


MromPilkey: Gh. -reably-sdon}t ,think «wee can vevers agrees tc 
the concept of controls in this form. There is no sense in saying 
the principle is correct and that we ought to somehow amend the 
billapedl«.thinkwthe sprinciplemin, setseltiizse -wnong.inthernetoreaLnow 
wouldspite:bes(possabile: stom amendieit. lfiiethe. principle in itselr «is 
wrong? 


Mr. Chairman, I know Sean O'Flynn's group is dramatically 
affected: bys ithis sas wondemm@il£t ‘Seansecoulds justsamaken av briet 
comment. I know he's been in front of your commitee before, but he 
might want to add something. He's the vice-president of the 
federation. 


Mr. Chairman: Carry on, please. 


Mr. O'Flynn: I was listening to the .repartee about the 
agreement that the leaders of the parties entered into. I listened 
to Mreg Miter) vsaying thats iwas sans agreements. took. get that’s 
Supposed to mean you don't break agreements. I wonder as I sit 
heresufelimein sSomeykind .ok af airyaland. 


Tiereeswsamicerca inprormag The formneis) thatthe. governmenteds 
very fair sand they're: , nice - people, and.they ‘smile, and. the 
substance is anything but that. The substance is they are doing 
somethingietha tenis mdinty »ythated'st.rottenj,sethatumusucmeancaithat uns 
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inequitable and that is without any element of justice in it. 


Muse. -Caker a loom acesweat theyre’ doings i2You italks about 
collective ~agreements.: -Of their®’/own--free ‘will ’-this government 
entered into an agreement with 17,000--mark you, 
17,000--secretaries and clerical people. What are they doing now? 


You talk of your little agreement between the parties, as to 
how many days you're going to have. You think that's sacred? It 
wasn't even signed. This one was ratified and signed. What are you 
GUYS, doing: YOu" re ripping To" up: 


You think cthatYsenice? You think that's respectable? Do.you 
expect the unions you're dealing with are going: to have any 
respect*<.Tor: your agreements in” the future? It's a rhetorical 
question. The answer should be clear: we won't. 


I’d also like to make a point about the ‘attitude that this 
bill bespeaks of the relationship with the labour movement. The 
government seems to think that whatever it sets out to do it 
snould- be able to do; that it can indeed rape the unions and the 
labour movement, or kick it in the balls--use whatever harsh woras 
you think in order to understand what's happening here. 


LOGtS noOtmiawiice’ thing that's Happening. It's’ Saxvery. harsh 
thing that's happening. It's a very unusual thing that's happening 
here. Then they expect you, when it's all over, to forget about it 
as if it never happened, to kiss the victim after you've raped it. 


imPrsayethat (senot going? :to ehappen. fl“thinkeithisreisea eqreat 
abuse of power by this government. I want to emphasize there's 
moehingry nicesvaboutiwat.eThesform is nice, but the substance “is 
dirty, vicious, inequitable, and my members think so, too. 


Mine el ney: JUSt stom loLlow: “up. On “Sean s, comment, « sehng 
mornings sl ewaceeuin: “barrie. .l.-was on 7a. call-in'show ‘on (CKBB, «I 
DelLleverit-is,) for anvhour. 


Just to illustrate his point, one of the women who called in 
works in a nursing home just outside of Barrie. She said the rate 
orepaye in> the home--and’ Iy want ito tell “you “this: is#ian ‘organized 
nursing home; I don't know what the hell they're paying in the 
unorganized ones--was $3.57 an hour and the maximum was $4.29. She 
Was atuthe: top rate of $4220. 


Shetsaid jj hiboiyou thinkpeMr.«:Pilkey, sit's* fair that we now 
Ravemcontnohsuon those kinds’ of. rates?" & “said, "No: Tethink) t's 
eotalby cunte ir st 


She said, "So do we and the members in our nursing home." 


That's what we're subjected* to=-that “kind of saiscontrowd von 
mage rate that reflect $3.57 to $4.29. 


Meh Srandtsedustha- question*inviregard» tommone:epart 7or. the 
brief Mr. Pilkey may be able to respond to. 


VYouv ea lided) sto -the- fact “that the» poltetes sof 3 botn the 
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federal and the provincial governments were bankrupt. I'd simply 
raise the question that if that was the case, how do you account 
for the rather depressed world conditions in virtually every 
industrialized country that lies outside of Canada? Certainly the 
problem does not only exist here. 


Me. SPiikey:. *i-Mihever ©saLd’ithat. it. did Jost exist. here; 
but it seems ta me that we have some control over our own destiny. 
What: (2 “1 ereallw saying vis, ny iniend . that. .CoOMmeroish wii iner 
respond to that in this country and they won't respond worldwide 
either. Sure there is difficulty around the world, but Surely the 
controls are not the answer to that problem. 


What we neea to do is look at an economic alternative, one 
thatrthas. somes Meaning «that..we. can. put lin effect ain this Ccounrry wo 
alleviate some of the unemployment. We have a 1.5 million 
officially unemployed. This province has been hit extremely hard, 
but I never heard anyone say that if we put this controls program 
in. ‘place,. within’ ‘a year -ori-ayyyear, and. va halt: that "reflects ix 
number of jobs and there will be a significant reduction in the 
unemployment figures in the province. No one has said that. 


Mr. Kerr: VYou.don..t) think: 2t¢willisavenany . obs2 


Mra «Riikey :* Ir. dong tawknowethowsi itSee Dold: tO. Save: Gaany 
jobs. As a matter of fact, it may create further unemployment. 


There are two things we need in this province. One, we need 
a job creation program that really reflects on jobs. Secondly, we 
need more consumer purchasing power so people can buy the products 
we produce. You don't do that by cutting back on wages. 


Let me.agive o.yotiwan giblustration., TL’ miggoingattoe. dom back, 
because you and I come from the same era. I want to tell you, my 
friLendss= 


Mr. Kerr: You're younger than I am. 


Mr.) i ePllkey wewNo, sfi'm, not. «We. remembery.gquite., vividly 
during the Great Depression--we're both very young but we can 
remember what happened. There was a great competition for jobs at 
that’ time. Ifyou necall, and.1I want to. use this to illustrate my 
point, the average wage rate then was about 50 cents an hour. 
There were all kinds of people who were prepared to take those 
JODsStBatzNZS5 <cents an shour. “What | the- helix did -that..duw tor si tne 
economy? 


ivi tell yous what) 2ts did: .weywent déepermintostheshote rc 
got worse Jat that’ pointisin’ termsifot the tkandPofatcomperituon: wor 
jobs during the depression. It seems to me that we're adopting the 
Same.’ kind. .oft phlosophyhinowwand dappiwingiett. ae wor tiworkan ue 
didn't work then, it won't work now. 


. ~be:-only-. “thing ithat pulled wse-ourt “Of “that sone swaseea mare 
Thais: (the goniy withing that. pil edorusciout wot the. Giteimasn’ + ia 


question of cutting wages that was going to put people back to 
work. You know it and I know it. 


SL 


Mr. Meagher: There srs a point “Fr “would ‘Like "to “make hére, 
because mimecean Chas (athe too otten :. about >it \berng ia worldwide 
phenomenon, thatrall ithercountr ies in tthe worddare® caughtsup in <a 
downward trend in their economies. The fact of the matter is that 
14 years ago Canada enjoyed the second highest standard of living 
in the world. We've now slipped to llth place. 


Accepting that there's been a downward turn in the world 
economy, Canada should still stay relatively in second -place. 
Instead of that, we've dropped down to llth. 


the fact Of the matter is~ that "Canada, in: comparason=ito the 
countries we were comparing ourselves to, is far richer than most 
of them in the natural resources we have and the human resources 
anaG=soAon, -TO put «that sarqument isi not really ‘coming<to*drips with 
what's being done within Canadian society, or what's being done 
within society in Ontario, to take advantage of the blessings that 
we have. 


Vimeo el bee one Makcuras LUrtNer DONC; ly Thank ahr syOU 
Gor iitoOmanyrorndustrral centre an- the *province and -wvoultalk to 
blue-collar industrial workers, and you ask them why there have 
been. layoffs! in.their plant or swhy their: plant 1s. closing or: an 
allied plant has been closed, they'll tell you it's because people 
aren't buying things. 


ieecohmt, fOr. One, NOt. pDeing walsproftessional: eccononret——s 
Suppose that makes me somewhat sensible--understand how a further 
removal Gof -hundréeds upon’ hundreds” “of “millions- ‘of dollars... in 
purchasing power from low-income people in a good many cases, who 
would. bewobligated to igo.-out” there’ and “put” that’ “money sto work 
flowingss through = the "economy, “is going: -to® -lead tov sany ©" job 
preservation. 


5250 ails 


Mr. Miller knowS very well that the major problem 
confronting this government right now is that existing policy has 
turned uncountable tens of thousands of taxpayers in this province 
into, first, unemployment insurance recipients, and now 
increasingly, as exhaustees, welfare recipients. That is not a 
productive utilization of capital in our economy. 


Whatawewcas pa cfederatiom=stana for 1sita turningszohiweltare 
people into taxpayers. The fundamental disagreement with this 
government is that it's not prepared, as individuals do when they 
purchase a house mortgage, to make a personal deficit for greater 
economic gain further down the road. 


Mrs Chairman: Mr. Kerr, are you Chrougiy 2 2wilth your 
questions? 


Mra here: 1-.was going co jtelk to Mr. Pilkey -aele-thinkW ou 
would have to agree we have a state of emergency in this country 
right now. You mentioned the high unemployment and the layoffs and 
Phings ot that nature.’ 1m sure “you heard the /PtaimessMomister s 
three pep talks last week and agreed 100 per cent with what he had 
to say. 
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Mr. Pilkey: Oh, yes, I was really impressed. 


Mr... Kerr: Keeping. to that. theme, that .we’ré:;in. trouble 
here and the government has to do something, don't you think a 
restraint program at least creates a yardstick or a guide for wage 
settlements across the board? Don't you think, for example, the 
recent wage settlement in the automobile inaustry was affected 
somewhat by both of these restraint programs? 


Mreo. Pibkevice oho, bi pdon- We areabby w-trinktesthey shad aman 
bearing at all. I think those settlements would have come out 
exactly tne same as they did had there not been any restraints 
programs <n;.place...That's the. market forces working." Surely 7 co 
God, that's something that the Tories in Ontario agree with. 


Mr. ..Kerxi: . Right:,~.butwyvoussdon: t’ have hithbat: ain sthe mouptae 
sector. 


Mr. Pilkey: Whatedo you mean) ;youndons.t thave that? 


Mror o Kerr: You won't. have, market -tactorss int ethe—public 
sector. 


Mr. Pilkey: No,; but’ you're qnegqociacting: in the ssaticuscore 
of climate. If: the market: forces ‘out’ there are working. in» the 
private sector, surely to God they're applicable in the public 
sector as well. 


Mrs. Kerr: -NOze:Vou, don te havecit. 


MrosvPPbkeye gWenePOIneeds OULA AI n Boum Bolautotl con Ook weet 
that presentation I gave you and you will see that they were 
somewhat comparable, with the private sector being ahead of the 
public sector, but at that point somewhat comparable. We'll never 
know that either unless you let the system work. The moment you 
curtail the free collective bargaining process we won't know. Why 
didn't the government let this go for a few years and find out 
whether thatoisofactual orn not.) They don't know.that. 


Mr. Kerr: Lhe »icollective » .DWargaining pupmecess in the 
private, ;Ssectorss as y:companedy. to 4.therwpublicwesectonn 1s) entirely 
different. 


MrinoaPilkey.s pebim notesconvineed.,of « thatwuuvou pe teblingsame 
thatpsbut Gb inenotuconvinced ofmschnat: 


MrowaKebrs \Dnere are now market Tractors. uOOk at ac emrcor 
of page. oO, that -Eirst;, paragraph?  Lhateproves the pointy. metry ing 
to; makew Thes»plabour ;:marketseyforces tare) effectingwschances +in 
settlements. ain gthestonivate» sector -qHopefulld yo“ 4 thar see helping 
inflation decrease. 


Mra cgeiblkeys Why douse 2youedo) to “the “top Gof “bade 4 cawhy 
page 5? 


Mr. Kerr: Five is more interesting to me. 


Mi. Pilkey:. Probably. Gorton. tnencopvor .page if. 


Ley) 
Ww 


Mins PRYGe: TKS wer “Sayusin “che” brief “here,;* che %réports that 
was released by the Ontario Economic Council, which in my latest 
reflection was not a bastion of social democracy, has said that 
public sector wage settlements do not have an undue effect on the 
private sector. We nave to question whether we're dealing with 
economic reality or symbolism. What percentage of the gross 
provincial product is being affected by public sector wage control? 


Moy, Palkey:, I’m. on. othessOntariosmconomc Councitesand. Mri 
Peyee £ES Ghighnt es ttes snot ithessbastion .of szadicakismthere,. L'il 
tell you that, my friends. 


Mrs Wrye: Picking up From a -ehra ty perhaps you could 
explain othis?:-I've:got--some« statisticsstim 2front® of me: for«-the 
first quarter of 1982 in which the average annual increase in base 
wage rates in collective agreements in all industries is 10.8 per 
cent; in manufacturing Qe was C2 per cent; provincial 
aoministration, was 13%.2> ‘percent: “Local administration waseol2 4 
per cent anda education-related services was 12.2 per cent. 


That would indicate that the market forces were at work in 
the private industry side and had not yet taken hold on the public 
Side. I am not sure whether any second-quarter statistics would 
indicate that some kind of market force has taken hold on the 
public side, but the first quarter certainly does not seem to bear 
OucHYOUr- point. 


Mr. Pilkey: It was> the. second: quarter’. ithat + the "private 
sector gave. We have not got stats nor do I have in front of me 
what happened in the public sector, but my guess is that they 
would: have*= tracked “that. “They “were “tracking:it 2bertoresl- do not 
Know why they would not have tracked it when things started to 
come down somewhat. 


In any place I have looked at stats, it appeared to me that 
the; pubiwe-sector” was: ‘trailing =the private sector ‘forthe. most 
part. I have ‘no reason to believe, after the-first quarter, that 
would not have been applicable in the public sector as well. I 
happen to believe it would have. Just leave it along and let it 
work its way through the system and address ourselves to some more 
fundamental problems. 


That is what is bothering me. We are addressing ourselves to 
a controlled program that is unfair, inequitable and 
discriminatory but doing very little in the other arena, where we 
really should be looking at where the hell we are going. 


Mr. Kerr: We are really talking here about the rate of 
increase, are “we not? What we are--arguing about here isthe rate 
Ompiineréase, in? the ‘public’ service. We*-are “not-- talking about 
layoffs, we are not talking about closing down plants, we are not 
talking about increasing the unemployment rolls. 


Meroe Pilkey: No, but =your shave got® layotis LAe thes poblic 
SECtOrs 


Mr. Keon: No, ybut Gf wef haven. nots they -sare; going) «tor ibe 
reduced with this program. If we did ‘not have’ a@ restraint program 
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in Ontario, then we are going to be saving money by layofi people. 
Now they have not got that reason to ao that. 


Interjections. 


Mrs O'Flynn: ohereseare gemany | alternatives? openin.co.. the 
government if it wants to pursue them. First of all, they could 
introduce a surtax on incomes, which the federation proposed. 
Secondly, they could let the deficit grow. ; 


Mr. Kerr: You are hitting the NDP that way though. 


Mr. O'FivnnseWelll, “Iordao -notyecareswhopthe hell. yout are, <2 
am prepared to pay my share too. 


Thirdly, this government is proposing to give me details 
tomorrowriatiy4: 30. Det. OLA CHE BVaLIOUS INGEICULIONS 1 21s oO. mG co 
close ‘downs-acrosss, the: province... I am,.sure. thatewill. do -@e, Lot ito 
restore confidence when they announce the complement of the civil 
service is going to be reduced by 1,200 people. I am Sure that 
will do a great deal to restore confidence in those communities. 


Interjections. 


Mr ay i Weyes oMr,: ¢Chainman;).lochave. two mores GQuestions 22) bamet 
could Gust conclude very quiekty. 


On page 11 of your brief you say, “Income has shifted from 
the wage earners to the corporations, the Erecneerane the 
power£ud wi.) CEC. yuSO a they can Maintain athelr  DrOoLits. VOumnaye 
been good enough to provide the effect of controls on corporation 
profitssbackoinethe, late, 1970s. ssl jam. justy wondering, Mr. (Pryde, eat 
you had any indication of what corporate profit levels were in the 
early parts of 1982. 


Mr .s¥lPrydé: wiThere  $is gine: \.quest rong xeor porate xs ipror iiss ware 
not as high as they were through that period, but the fact remains 
that in the year 1980-81 there was only one other country in the 
western industrial world that enjoyed a higher percentage of 
profit” for its sGPPrramongst Picorporations, wandaathats was .West 
Germany. Given the upward and downward surge of profit levels, 
this country has done remarkably well and continues to do so. 


There are lean times. Talk to us about lean times. Our 
people know about them. We have had lean times for the last seven 
Or eight years. Corporations at least have had some fat years. I 
presume, aS a member of a party that accepts the precepts of free 
enterprise, you believe that profits do in a market system rise 
and #fallyqaccording» tosieconomic,.conditions «2 Buei.the. Pacteeis—the 
solution to,;our. economic difficulties. does not, lie* in siphoning 
workers' income into corporate profit margins. 


. Mr. “Wiyeier sIanhaver: oneyovaste. question, Gp.Lotl pinvones. sare 
Chatrmane Mis7 Palkeysauiour said -cariier~to4withdraw ther oll whet 


me take that another step further. You have been here, where I am 
now. 


Nos oP ibkey: al ehavevbeeny, buty ie losit sthe.election. 


oo 


MiegaVnVe:.Lel Me pssucgest [oO you at “the” end of “our -public 
hearings £hat the first “motion put is “a ‘motion to report back that 
Enis Comittee wishes to Kili the bill” and that "motion ‘fatrs ts 
Caeny.. SC that point; do you. believe there is any *pornt-*In- bring 
in amendments, or should: we just report the bill back-as it is? 


a Oe. 

Mr. Palkey:: bet =the government .do- what’ "Et? "is *"¥going >» 6 
have to do. Io would urge the members in the opposition that they 
just say that it is totally unacceptable and vote against it. 


The moment you start down that road of amendments, as I said 
at the outset, in effect, you are agreeing with the principle and 
MWoumcannotco that, [hesprancipre.,of ‘controlsvvitselrs: 9s fatally 
flawed. There is no evidence anywhere that a controls program 
worked any place in the free world, wherever it has been 
introduced. 


I heard my friend over here and one of the other members 
saying, "Tell me where the controls failed." My question would be 
reversed. You tell me where they worked and I will tell you you 
will not find any place where they worked at all. 


Miler oeROY: In fairness, they worked partially in the 
bederaipprogram of 1975-76. 


Mie Kets ete Was aieausOluce GCisaster. 
Interjections. 


Dime PUKCYo mAs alimarcer — OL; “Lact, we lvehavVemsnot= Tecover ed 
Brom that wprogram, my friend. 


Dine Royse bt remay sNnavewenor worked = for everybody, jouty aot 
worked generally. 


Mra Meagher: It workeda-.well: for the -corporations. 1° have 
no quarrel about that. 


Mipeee key eM yo GuecSmiSwthaL. 1t. certainly “worked welt 
POreMYr alan icine Lair, .aSs an example. 


Mr. Meagher: Ian did well. 


Merc. Pelkey: He is doing well, running around the 
country, heading up a committee to sell the six and five solution, 
earning $556,000, a4 year, telling us to tighten our. belts “and: pull 
together. What the hell, I would take six per cent too if I was 
earning $556,000. 


Mower Oy lu ranenotecan “apologist %fOr' sian geoinolair, ALi ot 
Btecevingsicuthat theyrate. of inftlation-= 


Mr. Meagher: He is an apologist for you. Se 


Niece Oy ame tes Cater. O. inflation which jexisted. at “che “time 
BHenCone oO lomwere, Drought in) in 1975-76 ‘reduced’ imgpare—-— 
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Mr...Pilkey: Yess .By- less than onesoper tcentyrownillesathe 
unemployment figures just escalated and have been escalating 
dramatically ever since. It was a complete disaster and this will 
be a disaster as well. 
Mr. Piché: Give it a chance. 


Mr. Pilkey: .Give. it “as.chance? [tenis nothing) «more, Chants 
cynical ~.pomiticalaploy. 


Mr. gRicheé zsh ewould Hake stom Get. sack st0, sentee. 1 anove vou 
will be here tonight, but 1 would Like to "call sour vattentiome +o 
the fobock) Me... Chaamman: | 

inter ject Lom: Yous dowthat: aii (ine: time. 

Mr. Piché: That is the only job I have. 

Mr.eiChairman:cal amivsorrysncAttentionigheasenbeen Wreawniy co 
the clock and therefore we will adjourn until eight o'clock anda 
come back to the same place. 


Mr.oPilkey:sYou do not. want us sbacky Choughn, Go you. 


Mr. Chairman: Wevshavesa Ii Staet iwio svsiavetasco §appedt.. We 
only have one more question from Mr. Roy, if he wishes you back. 


Mr.<Roy: No; wild Wnotyca bivousback taste fOnsthac. 
Mr. Chairman: No. 
Interjections. 


The committee recessed at 6:03 p.m. 
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INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming ~consideration of .Bill 179, An Act. respecting-’ the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the 
Monbtoring, of inf lationary..Conditions. in: the “Economy * of. -the 
Province. 


Mri (Chairman: Wi uasee “a Squorum. “I "call=-thes commrtctee’’ to 
order. Mr.Beigie, would you carry on. 


Moe Beige: -Thank. you; Mr.urChairman. -l’' know that. time is 
of the essence and I will be as appropriately brief in my opening 
remarks.- 

HOM. Boole. Mallorca id ehike® tormknowaiwhether you ttarewtfor 
Or against. 


Mh. eNews atl pyOU- ea reealor 1, “stieresewid “per sage LOU! TOR 
questions. 


Mr. Beigie: Let me just make some brief opening remarks. 
i apologi Ze eRCor e-nour*rnavingss a “brief, = *bute becauses.of. “the 
difficulties of scheduling and my own schedule which, during the 
fall term,.is: rather crowded, I was not able to have. that time. 


Ontario public sector employees, in my opinion, have not 
been a major inflation-initiating force in®.- recent” “years. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that Ontario and the country as a 
whole face a really exceptionally difficult economic situation and 
these public sector employees must be included in a comprehensive 
program for getting us out of this very difficult situation. 


Given the federal government's six and five program and, in 
my view, much more important, a really deep national recession 
thatw is cliterally devastating Varge ‘portions of. the private 
sector, I~ Ccan.think of: only one credible “alternative to Bill*179. 
Tratwa.ternative would) be ito (place’-a. strict Timit;~ say, Live™ per 
cent, on the annual increase in Ontario's total employment bill 
and to force those who insist on getting more than the average 
increase...to confront “their fellow employees, public sector 
employees, who would get less than that five per cent average, 
incJudings contronting ‘those. who would “bet laid. “offoeto™ yoin~ the 
swelling ranks of the unemployed. 


ivewarnt sto, stress’ that, Biltei79 rs “not ae perfect edocumen 
Public =poliéy rs" rarely-'perftect.. IT “recognize, of “course, that to 
those. ‘who. feel: they have lost position in the inflation race, it 
Pomeeorossly sunteir pitt. but, it. 1S a bill that” 1S~ responsipie to 
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the people thrown on the unemployment rolls in a desperate fight 
against inflation. in, this Country ana “it "i's “resvornsin1]e = 0 cc 
young people of this country who are watching Canada's adults 
fritter away an abundant potential in what, to me, is an obscene 
battle to further individual positions at the clear expense of the 
collective interest. 


A relatively small percentage of Canadians are going to be 
able. to. do ‘significanthlyyipetter than 7a five "per. cent, annua 
increase in the current extremely depressed state of the Canadian 
and Ontario economies. Using power over important public services 
to try do significantly better than what the private sector wiil 
generally be able to do would be irresponsible, in my opinion, and 
would add. further to growing. public distrust of the role ofeeche 
government sector in this country. 


Ontarians, and Canadians generally, are disgusted with the 
perception they increaSingly have that public sector power is 
being exploited to abuse rather than serve the public interest. A 
government that did not respond to that growing sense of distrust 
would be inexcusably insensitive. 


Public sector restraint, in my view, would be objectionable 
if’ three conditions: .were-characterizing™ the situation. (One, sc 
would be inexcusable if there was no private sector sacrifice. 
There is, and it will become increasingly clear, as statistical 
reports <catch: “up ‘with. the “actual goingsmon of -the idaliviel eemoe 
this economy that sacrifice is being widely shared in the private 
sector. 


The. second. condition. under-: which ~ public ~sector= restraime 
would be objectionable would be if the restraint was excessive. It 
is not excessive restraint, given the reality that in the last 
decade Canada has generated on average nearly zero productivity 
expansion,...and.<the’: fact that. five “per cent™ “i1nrlation =1s = now 
running across the board in our main trading partner, the United 
States. From my perspective as a policy analyst, I have to accept, 
and have to ask you to understand, that whereas people such as Mr. 
Pilkey this afternoon have a natural inclination to look backward, 
my tendency is to look forward and ask where we, as an economy, 
are going. 


The third possible reason why public sector restraint might 
be regarded as objectionable would be if there was simply no hope 
for a turnaround and recovery in the economy that is going through 
the, kind of difficulty -thisveconomy 1S.°it is my tirm berrer, and 
I would prefer to wait for questions if you wish to have me expand 
on this, that there is today greater hope than in quite some time 
for a turnaround and recovery in the Canadian economy as a result 
of the fact that interest rates have, and are justifiably, falling 
as a result of the moderation ‘of intlationary "expectations, out 
unfortunately in the private sector has been forced upon that 
sector through an extremely deep recession. 


| Onipthisa point ..Of- -hope, which= 1. toink slo. or scrroican 
importance to the people of Ontario, it is very clear to anyone 
who studies the Canadian and Ontario economy, that there certainly 
are longer term problems that this province will be experiencing 
in terms of getting the rate of unemployment among the people of 
this province down to where it belongs over time. 
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we. have been’ told on™ three different occasionsy®.by ° the 
Economic Council of Canada, the federal Department of Finance, and 
just yesterday by the Conference Board of Canada that we are as a 
nation are going to have unemployment that remains above 10 per 
cent =well’ into the “eighties, ‘certainly through 1985. It dis ‘quite 
clear to me that this is an unacceptable performance. 


We are going to have to do something dramatic and some steps 
have been taken. It is clear that they are not enough. Therefore, 
I would propose, with respect, that a commission be appointed, a 
commission of responsible, independent private sector 
representatives, business, labour and other sectors, with staff 
help from the departments of government as necessary. It would 
study and report on Ontario's economic prospects, the realities of 
those prospects and the policy options we face. 


This would be a commission’ of ‘the ~people, “not of «the 
government, and its mandate would be to report to the people. I 
believe Ontario’ has.-a* great deal” to “take *pride: “in. *P?think® it 
should take pride especially in the capacity of its private and 
its public sector representatives to understand, to educate and to 
recommend policy options concerning the basic economic realities 
we must all accept and deal with responsibly and co-operatively, 
if this and other programs that have been geared to try to get 
this economy sorted around are going to be successful. Thank you 
very much. 


Mri Cooke 7 =i**have Ga"couple “of *quest ions ve You e talk. about 
the inflation irate “with our major: trading -partner.-Is-.it’ not’ true 
that based on the last three months the consumer index in Canada 
PSerunning at"e1cner a 6.4”or 6.3 per Cent” intlatron*rate? 


Mre Beige: sthat+is *statistically strue. 


Mr. Cooke: So our inflation rate has been brought down, 
not by government restraint, but because of an imposition of a 
repression of the monetary policy by the federal government. 


Mr ee beiglccwe elt: #licn struc, Sand * this iseemy point “rms ene 
Private. sectors If. you -looked at" the private™sector=-the» sector 
which in Galbrathian terms is known as the market sector--the 
inflation rate would be considerably lower. If we took out what is 
happening in the private sector and contrasted it with what is now 
conventially called the administrative sector of government, there 
would be a big differential. 


tThewissues really, however, that I oas@an ‘analyst think s-is 
much more «1mportant ~to' Look at > is? *what Pers happening to the 
cotiective "wage “bills “of the! “two countries. Piti*remains etrues that 
the wage bills that are being paid in many parts of this country 
are considerably higher and create a continuing cost momentum to 
the inflation pressure in Canada. I think that is going to be more 
difficult to resolve than is the case in those numbers. 


Mr. Cooke: Because of the market pressure, other private 
sector wage settlements--the auto settlements, for example--have 
come down considerably. 


Mr.) Béigies< Exactly. Li iyoth. -couldy, ..ecrobme stow sene 
process you have described would work in the public sector, then 
my mind would-- 


Mr. Cooke: Let me give you a concrete example of how it 
works. Take a look at my own home town, Windsor, and take a look 
at the private sector settlemencs in the Last three veers Since 
the «depression? hit. the city .of yWindsor..\‘Takeva . look at’ the ieity 
workers! or the teachers' settlements. Those settlements have been 
very much in line, if not lower, than the private sector. The 
reason for thats sthat .pubbic- sector” unions "realize that as tne 
tax base shrinks because of high unemployment they suffer the same 
conseguences, the same market pressures and economic realities 
that the private sector unions face. 


Mr. Beigie: Fair’ enough, “Let-ime= just? says *that-erft ewer were 
to subject all of Ontario to what Windsor has been subjected to-- 


Mr. Cooke: We are now there. 


Mr. Beige: We are not. 


Mr. - Cooke's: 2 Oh; s come) son<e sfakemal; look Mat ysudbur yy eGaule 
Ste. Marie, northwestern Ontario, Brantford-- 


Mr. Beigie: Yes, but take a look at Toronto. 
Mr. Cooke: Toronto is coming there very quickly. 


Mrs) Beigie:»* Thaty.)1s, (exactlwsewhiate vie shi nk Gen lsh = progyan 
and the six and five program of the federal government is hoping 
EO vavoOLd. 


Mr... Cooke:! Any) public ‘sector union “that snegotwaceswerrguc 
now is under the gun because the tax base, the revenue base for 
government, has shrunk considerably because the economy has shrunk 
so severely over the last number of months. 


S2ZONpems 


There is an emphasis on competition and our need to keep 
wages down. I watched all three of Trudeau's little talks where he 
talked about lowering the wages because we have to compete with 
the Japanese and so forth. From the reading I have done, it seems 
to me that if we are looking at a recovery in our economy based on 
exports, then we are heading the wrong way. 


We are not going to have a recovery unless we start looking 
at ‘satisfying sour’ towns ifrees markets Dot your" not gthink Uthat sone.n0n 
the positive actions that a government could take in order to 
create jobs in our country is to look at our own markets, whether 
it beminemachinery, «specifically in..mining -machinery,, or; whether 
it be in auto, and do what I understand the Japanese originally 


did, and that: isto satisfy “their own markets “and then become a 
nation of exporters. 


We have to satisfy our own needs first and develop the 
experurset,. =the -productuyvity sithemtcreativity and eld then-rest--of 
the things that we talk about.’ That is an area where Canada has 
fallen down miserably over the years because of the lack of 
research and development, because of the reliance on 
multinationals. 


Mr Se Beigre?r”’ l’"know *theresWis =the: #interest ofedtimes here, 
but let me just say that this gets us into a whole broad question 
of industrial strategy, a whole new economic strategy for Canada. 
On the notion of somehow protecting ourselves, if that is implied 
in your question--if it is not, we do not need to go into that--if 
it is an industrial strategy and an economic program that is based 
on Canada being more effective and more competitive in its own 
market, then we do have to, with respect, take into account our 
relative cost position. 


I hesitate to go further into this; I teach a whole course 
and I am sure you do not want a whole course tonight on this whole 
general issue. I do, however, feel quite strongly that it is 
correct to point out that we do have a reality to face, especially 
in terms of our manufacturing sector and how we are going to 
remain competitive, not only within the external markets, but 
within our own internal markets. 


In my professional career I have made a great effort not to 
put it all on wages. All forms of income are rising at a rate that 
is incompatible with the exchange rate we have. We have a steadily 
deteriorating balance of payments position. The only way we can 
finance that balance of payments position is to sell more of 
ourself off to foreign investors to try to keep paying for the 
excesses that we have not brought ourselves under discipline to 
moderate. I hope that is sufficiently circular. 


Mr. -Wryes© This= afternoon Ontario’ Hydro sannounced an*8.4 
per cent increase in its rates for the coming year. From your 
position as an analyst, I would like to ask you whether you have 
given any thought to° the situations where, as in the case with 
Ontario Hydro, these increases are substantially above six and 
five or anything of that ilk. What is the impact on Ontarians and 
Canadians, not only from a pure analytical point of view, but from 
the psychological point of view in this type of situation? Price 
increases. ‘continue to. run substantially tahead of: what: the 
government proposes in its wage restraint bill. Do you think that 
is something which could cause some real problems in the 
successful implementation of the legislation? 


MrS'-Beigte: At 2présent®iwe are engaged ime @asituation 
where we really have to have a co-operative spirit. A co-operative 
Sspinier re moet sie lpéed. velethere «ave mincreasesmainz prices wovery jand 
above the limits imposed on certain income increases. 


Havindwecatoas Enat 779 200~4-beclaverny vw stronglymthasythere Mare 
cases where you simply have to have cost past forward in order to 
Ravel tacdequate jesupplies, -ofgethingss!that caren, considered ;to »be 
essential. In the absence of having that decision before me, which 
you suggested wasS announced this afternoon, I really cannot 
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comment. It does seem to me that it is one of the functions of 
both government and the agencies involved to make a strong case, 
based on honesty in terms of forecasting results in everything, 
and to confront people with the choices. 


The other quick comment I would make is that it is, as you 
well know, in the nature of the political process when you have 
control over certain prices to administer them with a lag during 
periods of cost increases. AS we are . experiencing «in «the 
administered cost sector of the general government services, there 
is astendency’ tosfall behundigand wtheny top have.etowecatrchr up... rhe 
perfect example is the price of energy, which continues to act as 
a highly depressing factor in terms of peoples' willingness to go 
along with the kind of programs that both the federal and Ontario 
governments are suggesting. 


Mr. Wrye: On the wage side, most of the witnesses who 
have come before this committee have offered a comparison between 
their wage increases and the consumer price index. From your 
position aS an economic analyst, are those comparisons totally 
fair, and if not, in your judgement, at what point does the level 
of the wage increase in percentage terms become somewhat or 
totally irrelevant to the increases in CPI? 


Mr. Beigie:..I1.-wish the, economicagprofession=;and, 1. shave 
preached to the point of making some of them a little upset--would 
make clear to people that when they are advocating this notion of 
indexation that they would say what we index to. 


The CPI is a lousy index to use as the base. The CPI is 
light in its adjustment. It has market baskets of goods that are 
Old market baskets of goods from the mid-1970s. They do not 
reflect the fact that the changes in relative prices, say, energy 
versus non-energy items, encourage the rational consumer to make a 
process of substitution that leads to a different market basket. 


My general comment is that the CPI overstates the impact of 
inflation of the kind we have had right now on true living.costs. 
That is not to say you just dismiss it, but I do feel--and I have 
Suggested on many occasions in the past--that some percentage of 
the CPI, such as 75 per cent or 80 per cent--I think Sweden uses 
60 per cent of the CPI as a general adjustment factor. I would see 
a significant argument in favour of that. 


We heard this afternoon how the Anti-Inflation Board was a 
disaster #: I mthinktsit iwash agdisasterm: too ;a-but qforn/exacubaa ne 
opposite reasons Mr. Pilkey gave. It failed because it was far too 
generous. It led Canadians to believe that they had a right to be 
fully compensated for inflation, which one cannot do. That was 
where it was a disaster. It »created» a notion, in peoples'=minds 
thatintiwas their) right» «but- dit was aioright thate.no »government 
could deliver. 


Mre=Wrye: ¢ Iny other. words, -iyou agree--and» I presume this 
would be particularly as the income levels go higher--that in 
effect CPI is in some sense a false figure. 


esd 


Mime sre tglen the eeonomie Council Gl’ Canada Gand, othérs 
have investigated” that. it "is net at all@’clear’ that. the. CPI- and 
the inflation performance differs markedly across income classes. 
The biggest difference in terms of the CPI depends much more on 
the basis of the asset position that people have, whether or not 
they own their own home, what portion of that home they have paid 
off and so on, in terms of the real impact of inflation: on their 
own wellbeing. 


Bs 30. Vincits 


Mr. _Wrye: I ° quoted some ~ figures: late’ this .afternoon, 
which you probably heard, regarding the first-quarter settlements 
in =the overall. Sector, . the manuracturing sector ”’and *the? public 
sectors. I. do not know whether .you have had any opportunity to 
analyse the settlement levels over and beyond the first quarter. 
Is it your view that the settlement rates, private versus public, 
with the tracking that occurred in the first quarter continued 
beyond that quarter and that public settlement continued to run 
Substantially ahead of private settlements? 


Nie Peigies le have: not studred. those enough: tO. knows. I 
do know that the private sector settlements--and these settlements 
that we hear reported are not in any case an exhaustive treatment 
of what is happening--in many of the smaller communities of 
Ontario, among the smaller businesses, are zero if anything, and 
the private sector is experiencing massive cutbacks in settlements 
of a sort that will surprise us as the numbers appear. We are 
through the third quarter now, and what has happened in the past 
two will show a confirmation of the trend. 


Once again, I do want to stress what I said at the very 
ScaecrOL Nye Lenauks. .l¢ dO not uthink It falre to say that the. public 
sector employees of Ontario have inflicted inflation upon us, but 
themtact 15 that choeres1Sssalag=in -the -public sector, ina terms got 
adjusting to what is a more natural process, given the fact that 
we have been forced to ‘put ourselves - through this kind sof 
Gownturn.. L think there” is” a “differential *fag “and=‘the kind “ot 
program that we have for one year seems to be a reflection of that 
lag process. 


Mr uones: ~A™ couple” of things” have® reoccurred’ through 
testimony to the committee. Again, this afternoon we heard Mr. 
Pilkeyeraising=the allegation that-public sector controls have-an 
impact on reducing jobs in the private sector. I wonder if you 
Navetear. Cpinvom.on “that “because it~ has Phad=-quiteteas bits cof 
discussion. 


Mreeebe tole its DOsitCiOn Was; acu. Lecal ly” thatestnere cds 
AO sevidence “tnac this Willi ‘have a’ positive impact "on =Jobs sim the 
PLivale SeECLOL tama NOt rLonc: 


MY me UOneSs: oe also. went “om "Co" Say. Chat layoffs have 
already occurred in the private sector. He tended to say it was a 
Pes. tc; OLsDUD LIC SeccOoL,CONLITOIS. 


Mra Belo le. eran AFRAtG Fao not. LOLllow chat. 


Mrac Jones » He, Owasy sayingethate. shee feb publica sector 
controls could lead to layoffs in other sectors, if I understood 
him correctly. 


Mr xo _Beigtess Wellymeuhatg could’ begeso.. bis igelsy intouca 
very complicated process. I could think of examples whereby people 
who have taken a 15 per cent increase and spent more on cars and 
other things will not spend that money on cars if they only get a 
five per cent increase. To be honest, that is the way the process 
works. 


You shave » tomcouplesthat,pwinichs di sicaevery. shorterungettiechy 
with -the alternative. ithe ,other.:side, of), the coln,swhich-ss—that if 
we can get the general inflation rate, which has now become an 
inflation:atatea-caused aby’ 2,.,COSt. pass-through. process; under 
reasonable control, and I would demand it if I were in a position 
to do - something about. it, then. we. could:.-then have interest rates 
come down even more than they have now, and that reduction in 
interest rates would encourage. the kind of stimulus’ to (the 
Canadian economy which would generate a substantial amount on new 
job possibilities in the private. sector. 


Mrs Joneses.Llt comes..to..my.,mind, .through. all-—-of-—-chis=—in 
fact, my colleague was raising it this afternoon--that we have had 
the comment that public sector restraint or controls threaten 
jobs. We heard a lot about that from the people giving comment to 
the committee, but then others have questioned whether common 
sense would not cause us to think that those controls probably 
preserves jobs in the private sector. Given that public sector 
constraint and restraint is a necessity, then would it not follow 
that it would preserve jobs to have these controls on the public 
sector salaries? Does that not follow? 


Mr. Beigie:, You. could, ;make,\ that») argument «= The .democratic 
process 1S not going to continue to let governments print money 
and borrow money for an inevitable increase or an infinite 
increase in both the jobs that private sector has to bear the cost 
of and the wages that are paid for these jobs. I am the last to 
argue that the public sector, and I would think this is generally 
true in Ontario, represents huge wastes of money. I think this 
province has been pretty good in this area. But the fact of the 
matter ise thaty theney 1s:Jay damit; s,especially in. these kinds, (or 
economic times as to just how much the private sector is going to 
be willing to bear. 


They Points dgeamy try ings to. duavematelLSacchat thiceprove veer 
probably to the best ability of .any province in this country, has 
established a pretty good relationship between the private sector 
and the public, sector. ihave.not .heard. in. Ontario the: notion»that 
there are massive numbers of excessive jobs in the government 
sector of this province or that provincial employees are paid 
excessive amounts ..in “relationship te the private sector. f£ cannot 
Saye thet aaboutsarmlotofwotherwparts) Offs this COountr yeesespecialdy 
Quebec, where I spent 10 years. itr 

a 
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Deak chee ei Seoeeoidt10n this province should try vits 
yNest:Co preserve, I do ner think it Gan: preserve that if there is 
a perception that the private sector is under the control of 
recession, deep recession,.and nothing is being. done to try. to 
Slow down the rate of wage and other salary increases in the 
public sector. 


Nie cOoke: (but Ueeou, esalda this .NOrning,, une spoovince (Of 
Ontario was nor out. of control. 


Mraq Belgie s:eInndid «not. csay.dit was. now. |.Againy -you-~are 
trying to anticipate. 


Moo7Cooke:* [Tsdo:. not. understand. 


Mr esbeigie:s eel: would. muchssanather spend smoney.,,..tos.put, it 
very bluntly, 1f.-there .is going to.be. an.-increase in: the deficit, 
which there may well have to be, to create more jobs that are 
Creating productive activity in this province than to spend it for 
the purpose of raising the salaries of people who have secure jobs. 


Mr. Wildman: I heard you talk about perceptions when you 
talked about the private sector being under the control of the 
recession, and also about the perception that you perceive that 
people do not believe the public sector is under that same 
restraint.) °Can. ad vaskicyow if-:you think sthe,.perception. ‘is ;correct 
and whether we are dealing just in perceptions, or do you really 
believe that to be the reality in terms of the statistics we have 
seen on wage settlements in the public sector as opposed to the 
private sector. 


Mrs SBeigies. There) are ia Tot. of mumbers (thrown ~around and 
those numbers shape perceptions. One of my concerns has always 
been, 7as aspolicy. analyst, to. try. to do what I can. to clear up the 
facts at least. One of the misperceptions is about the government 
SeCCuOue DOINngGmeOUL Ot COnNGrOL. and. Causinguaa ruinous” dericit 
SitCiaclou wm weciink. chatweus Grosslv. -oversrategd... .t Irs. true, 
however--and the experience of the mid-1970s is quite clear, and I 
think the experience that has been learned in the mid-1970s has 
been important--that in the summer of 1975 the noncommercial 
sector, which includes large amounts of public service employees, 
was getting average income settlements that were twice, over 20 
per cent, of what was the case in the private sector. 


Mr.Wildman: But is that happening now? That is what I am 
asking. 


Mrge Be201 62 eNO DeasraCt .Otagthe wauter .1S.,it. 1S,. Still 
true that large segments of the private sector are being lucky to 
get any increase at all at this time and what they are looking for 
is a comparable amount of restraint in the sector that they do not 
think is effectively restrained. I have to say again, I have to go 
Daca OnVordectincits 1c «lo NOt Clears Ome snow. a spuUpLIiC USeEClLoL 
DargainingveUnitpaa which -takes -asapertectly. logical, standpoint, 
lookings back? 1fewantSse-to--have .protection. from. the ,intlation that 
has been observed-- Fair enough. That is the catch-up mentality. 
The» problem, .however,..is that, in. the private sector they have go 
to be more forward-looking in terms of what is going on. 


8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Wildman: I just have one other question. You talked 
about the costs. I do not perceive you as saying that we have 
wage-push inflation. You talked about the cost pass-through 
Situation. Are you satisfied with the price restraint portion of 
this legislation? 


Mr, OBSigiewseIte,is° going@ntos,bé istougn. 59a wWeoulcd ete eas 
eaSily argue ‘that: in” certain. sectors that “program ®wild” be’ too 
tough in terms of -getting the kind of . capacity’ expanstionvschac 
might be necessary in some of these sectors in the future. I would 
Say that is even more true of the federal six and five program, 
which has a more lasting impact than this bill as I read it. I am 
not -an.cexpertcon“this “bill. The’ *program” asus ‘see “-0>-ehas.2more 
flexibility in it for legitimate cost pass-through than I think is 
turning out to be the case in the federal six and five program. 


Mr. “Wildman: | Except ’?there Sis -*no™ cost P*pass=athnoughq sor 
the workers. 


Mr. Beigie: I accept that»point. 


Mr. Kerr: A few minuteS ago we were talking about public 
sector controls and comparing them with the private sector. We 
probably look at averages and I think we are making sort of a 
generalized comparison. I am thinking of small businesses in the 
province right now that are in real trouble--bankruptcies, 
layoffs, cutbacks, people that are part of small corporations or 
small businesses who are pleading with their employer, "Look, we 
will take a substantial cut as long as we can keep working." 


I would think the legislation we are discussing tonight, 
this reStraint program, which will go down right to the municipal 
level and therefore affects the overhead and the costs of that 
small business, particularly from the point of view of municipal 
taxes, school taxes and general levies, would have quite a 
Substantial effect on the future of that small business as to 
whether or not it can stay in business. Something we seem to 
forget is that one of the problems with the operation of many 
small businesses today is just a question of overhead, as well as 
a question of selling their product. Interest rates are part of it 
as well. 


If there is less government spending, less government 
taxation and less government, period, crawling all over them, that 
small business has a better opportunity to survive. If there is a 
restraint program and if there is the psychology of restraint and 
cutting costs, “Tt may encourage: “then from the *tpoinb-oftwiewtot 
continuing to operate, sell their products and even probably 
arrange financing to carry on. 


Mrs Beli e's “behave t-tomsayvethat €94d6) £eaviet hatatheresiicad 
Eendency, “especially in’-thisNeind™ofYa time ,F-tot-forget! thatd there 
are very legitimate roles that ~government play in our society, and 
that somehow we have to bear the costs of good government. ‘The 
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real issue becomes the question of whether that government is on 
the line in terms of effectiveness or below the line in terms of 
effectiveness, in terms of the total cost that is being imposed on 
the private sector. 


people Jike myself shaver got to: argue, for. the fairness of 
public’ sector employees being given the equivalent of good 
employers wages “and™not, “as sl think: is the:-case:sin« the. United 
States, Sito, try ima. Gbota ban -ditterentsasystem,s -dnsseffect; : to 
exploit certain segments of the government employees. 


The point really comes down to whether or not the people of 
Canada, the people. of Ontario, ° perceive’. that--- I~‘do not -know 
whether I have the floor or not 


Mr. = Chatrmans le wast te yingeetomgetota: 2littles“attention 
without banging the gavel. Gentlemen, we are running overtime now. 
Would give us your attention so we can do this quickly. Give the 
professor a* full. ‘chance’ «to . answer’ the -question. -Go .. ahead, 
professor. 


Mr. Beigie: The perception is that the good employer 
todayrein=- ches private sector “i's” having > to ®exercisey substantial 
Lestraint.ener athe impression is, «wlth ther profatsdeciane, inthis 
country of the magnitude that is being experienced, well over 30 
perp, Cent, tthates the: business sector <is#@not  Salso) ‘sharing* iin 
sacrifice along with the employees in the private sector, then 
somebody has got a distortion of the view. 


The “perception = “1s' that’ in*@the public ieséectori, swhere. the 
chances of layoff are zero, the chances of being laid off are less 
than in the more risky private sector, there has to be some 
Sharing on what iS an equitable basis of the sacrifices that are 
necessary. 


Mo. &Chairmances Thankey ou very Gmuchiesiorm) yourd vassistance 
tonight s<’Themnext. group isi\fromsthe. Peterborough Labour Council. 
Bett yuenubian,; lamight woimtt-outmethisizafternoon’ that. what iwe .are 
hoping is that you will summarize your brief rather than reading 
it to us, if you would, please. 


Mo. uO0lien: sit -1SeeVery eSuorit. © vam Nerer just: as a> worker 
from the Peterborough Labour Council, not as an economist. 


Peterborough Labour Council is completely opposed to Bill 
179. We would like to see it withdrawn completely. We would sooner 
see the restraints applied to other prices that the government 
coud'ay control; such “astgas;, -OHIP premiums;@rents, :hydro,.etcan, so 
we could make ends meet. These are certainly not luxury items, but 
the necessities of life. 


fits YOu weve wil iwtecid Sb 7 9 shelip se ounmeeconmunitye candy, in 
particular, it will not send our many unemployed back to their 
TOSS elne, SPeterDorougiy = sabour 4Council Srepresents “overs p07, 000 
workers. Some of our affiliates include locals in the United 
Steelworkers, United Electrical Workers, Food and Commerciab—~ 
Workers and public sector employees as well, such as the Canadian 
Unlom’ofetrublic “Employees, “the -OntartomPublic: Service “Employees 
Unions and the Canadian Union of Postal Workers. 
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This wide range of unions represents what used to be an 
industrial city. Over the past -few years employment in our 
industries has declined sharply due to layoff which have 
substantially reduced our operations in our: mainstay, our 
factories. 


Our largest employer, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 
once employed 5,500 people in 1975. Now it is down to an all-time 
low of 3,900. At this factory alone there have been more than 700 
layoffs this year. 


Another major employer, Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., is operating at about: one quarter of its former strength. 
They completely closed down snowmobile operations and chain saw 
plants. The few left are on a job-sharing program which will-run 
out in November. This was supposed to help get them over the rough 
times, but when that runs out about 200 of them are going to go on 
another ll-week layoff. 


These are examples of two of our major industries. Many of 
Our smaller industries, such as Silverwood Dairies division of 
Silverwood Industries Ltd. and Alfa-Laval and Nashua Canada Ltd. 
have laid off over half of their work forces as well. Westclox 
Canada Ltd., another major employer, thought it would really beat 
these layoffs. The employees really knuckled under to concessions 
in order to hold their jobs. They were on a work-Sharing program 
and conceded to a one-year price freeze, but their reward is 45 
more layoffs. 


With no customers, countless small businesses are going 
bankrupt every month. This much unemployment in a city of 60,000 
shows what kind of a desperate situation we are in. Once you are 
unemployed in Peterborough, there are not too many streets you can 
walk up to find another job. 


Peterborough is also a tourist town, but with all the 
bankruptcies “there ‘are’ “few! stouristiursattractions: vleft ~aiso-soner 
unemployed are being our tourists, and they do not spend too much 
money. 


oso Ulep Mi. 


SO can anyone tell me how limiting the pay increases of the 
public sector employees in our community to five per cent is going 
to help the economy and the unemployment picture in Peterborough? 
Are these workers, many of whom are lower-paid clerical workers 
for the Ontario municipal governments, the hospitals and community 
colleges, going to be buying the fridges and stoves ‘that - our 
General Electric plant produces? Are they going to be buying 
Outboard motors or lawnmowers from Outboard Marine; or will they 
be able to buy cars, or even the watches made at Westclox? It is 
not too likely with a raise that is leaving them behind inflation. 


There are already too few private sector employees able to 
spend, & Peterboroughis fonafappliances, a) houses:,.. etc. pawa thtabhe 
interest Petés at an all-time hight sHowsmare wage:yrestraints son 
public sector workers going to put the members of our labour 
council back to work in our city? 


oh 


The decreasing ability Cos" buys? products ‘produced in 
Peterborough results in even greater unemployment in our city. The 
wage restraint program proposed by the Ontario government does not 
make economic sense. What we need is jobs, not pay freezes. We 
need more disposable income in our community, not less. 


The Ontario government should withdraw Bill 179 and propose 
instead an economic strategy which will help create jobs in our 
City and- in’thasxprovinces 


Mr. Mackenzie : Does the sister from Peterborough feel 
there 1S any merit in trying to amend the bill in any way at all? 


Ms. Julian: To me, that seems like asking a person on 
death row which way they would like to go, the gas chamber or 
hanging. .1- do not see ‘there is anything in this bill we would like 
to see amended. I would like to see it withdrawn. 


Me waibye: 246m anes Cane etillaw amsuep Hurtherge ligeyi nie tite 
course of the next two weeks, this committee is to propose an 
amendment or to propose that the bill be withdrawn and killed and 
that would be our report back to the Legislature, and if the vote 
ofathis*committee “is not “to *do*that--and I would: remind)» youthat 
the government has six votes and the opposition has five--at that 
point would you propose to send the bill back to the Legislature 
unamended, or would you propose to provide an amendment to include 
the doctors in the scheme? Yes or no? 


Ms 2a ncnNoO: 
Mr> Wryes* you: would:not include the doctors? 


Ms. Mwuitianwed thinkttthey shoulditibe Jrestrained fa:ti there 
are restraints, but I do not see the purpose of restraints. 


Mr. Wrye: I am suggesting tooyous nowythat the motion has 
been) put “nebtias’ committee:=t and: that. ithesitbrvl shasiinot:, been 
withdrawn. Would you propose that the doctors be part of the 
scheme? 


Ms. Julian: Yes. 


Mr. Wrye: Would you propose that controls on OHIP prices 
at five per cent be part of the scheme? 


MsveJuitan®’yl domnot like -to%see*any controls. 


Mr. Wrye: Would you propose that the workers on the 
lower end of the wage scale be given greater notching than is 
Proposedgeins BalLlaD7 92 


Me 2 Ghd ane Lab uce renga vutenet. ovtsetrh itha ter AwouldLodi keneto 
Sec alibilleha Sewithdrawnecentirely ,Afsovelcido* not) -want®stoy discuss 
amendments to it. ; 
MOS 


Mr. Wrye: Let me suggest that what I~am trying to elicit 
from you is ;whether,; “if©and when “the /bill»is: not withdrawn--I do 
not suggest the Treasurer is here because he is about to withdraw 
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the billssl will certainly giveshim the. floor. ifthe: would. like. to 
announce that he iS about to withdraw it. 


Hons FPaiS. Millers: Dos you want »me,to? 


Mr. Wryesiit-ssaid I." wouldPcertainly> give» you the siloore- 
We ‘would propose a very different bill, as you know, Mr. 
Treasurer. All that I am asking you is, do you want the bill as it 
stands now if it is not withdrawn, or do you want amendments? 


Interjection: Defeati itheebpeer. 


Ms. Julian: I should like to see it defeated. 
Mr. Wrye: You would like to see it defeated. 


You heard the last witness before our committee. I realize I 
am risking the concerns that have been stated a number of times, 
and I am very sensitive towards trying to play off the private 
sector! against the spubbitci isector,;!.becauseim® <thinkwatrgis avery. 
unfair play. Perhaps you could describe what you believe would be 
the reaction of private sector employees, many of whom are laid 
off in your community, to a public sector which would continue to 
bargain collectively in a totally unfettered environment, as if 
the existing economic emergency in this country did not exist, 
without substantial layoffs--there may be some? 


What has been the reaction of the private sector employees, 
and what would the reaction be? 


Ms. ecJulian: In my own community, the public sector 
employees within the labour council have not enjoyed any increases 
over the last years that have been any greater than those of the 
private sector employees. So I believe that they are bargaining 
under basically the Same conditions. When they come Le) 
negotiations, if the private sector-- 


Mr. Wrye: How many layoffs have there been in the public 
sector in Peterborough? 


Ms. Julian: Just recently we have lost a good number 
from chest clinics. Very close to Peterborough layoffs have been 
announced at D'Arcy Place, which are upcoming, I understand. 


Mr. Wrye: Which is? 
Ms. Julian: It is a mental retardation centre. 


Mirena weyesiosibatwe isamamongisthe; lLayotissuatheawiinsgs tere 10t 
Community and Social Services (Mr. Drea) is proposing? 


Ms. Julian: Yes. 


MrecgWiye: athe «layofts feyouprnavee mentionecdmedomenot aanpear 
to be anywhere near as deep as those.in the public sector. I am 
not suggesting that we add to the agony in the public sector that 
which the private sector has suffered but I sense-- 
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Let me come at it another way. My friends over here may not 
like 1t. Taking it’ the other: way, I ‘certainly’ ‘do not™ want to 
antagonize ‘the ‘private “sector with the. feeling. that «ithe publae 
sector is not sharing some sense of the sacrifice. 


| No one likes’ it. My “friends “here may “think “that.-everyone 
likes it, but I would be happy if the unemployment rate was zero 
today, because I have lots of friends who are unemmployed right 
now. 


Let me ask you whether the employees in the private sector 
havVeLranyscOncerns Over="a” pubbic. sector. “that ain® atesense swould 
continue with business as usual. 


Msi. 'SUDians «l vam’ notwabout-+ to. 'readatheizemindsseibuterl am 
here aS a representative of a labour council which includes both. 
There has not been any antagonism within the labour council to the 
publicesector unions. 


Mr. Wildman: May I ask a question? 


MUP OWE es TR Li@e ist mare titt les Clatey after we heard the 
gentleman before for-- 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but there were questions being asked. 
Mr. Wildman: I just have a question. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, fine. Go ahead. 


Mew Wiidman: “I just “wanted: to. point’ ‘out tothe! deputant 
that in this committee there are actually nine government votes, 
nNOtl cis but wanted to-- 


Miv. Wireve so li nave;, ar point.oLsprivilege. 


Mian Chaltmans) Yes, 7owhat ai1Sroyour”™ point *ome privitteg e7eaMn: 
Wrye? 


Mreainrtye: gio would ask= thesimember:t tojgawithdrawithatvascihe 
last time I checked, the number of people on the government side 
represented on this committee was Six. 


Mr. Wildman: I really had a question. 
interjection: Explain’ what -you meant by that nine. 
Mr. Wildman: I think that is obvious. 


Pie. Question. i'l Phavessirs i) dol Syoue*think’=that-the Skandssso£ 
arguments that are being presented, not just in this committee but 
both in the Legislature ,and outside” it, which say” basically that; 
because the private’ sector is’: in major trouble, as “you have 
pointed out in Peterborough, and because of our layoffs in the 
private sector :compankes; that the private sector “workers ware in 
favour of those workérS-who still have jobs getting less money 
than the agreements they have already signed would entitle them 
CO? 
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Do you think that is a true argument? Is that how people in 
the private sector who believe in the collective bargaining system 
thinks 


Ms." Uulvan: I Know thet. mo one: in my . lebour. councrr 15 
in favouteot aetor instance, therollbacks. that. the publiceseccor 
is being subjected to for this year. 


Mr... Chairman: Thank s0u; 


The next group is the Elgin Women. Teachers'. Association. 
Would you please sit down? Will your spokesperson identify the 


members of your group? 
The brief being circulated will be exhibit 34. 
9. p on. 


Ms. Mungar: Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name 
is Jean Mungar. I am ‘representing,..as,its: president, the, Elgin 
County Women Teachers' Association, comprising 297 members. 


I hope some of you have had a chance to look through the 
brief. I: know <you. have asked us to speak, .tocit,,.but..hethink schat 
with the time element it is much easier to read, then we do not 
get confused. 


Women teachers are strongly opposed to any controls which 
govern wages and not prices. We have received correspondence from 
Premier Davis, dated October 12, wherein he said the government 
was currently working on new initiatives for the generation of 
employment and the stimulation of economic activity. 


Prime: .Minister, .Trudeau,+ in.» the, Girnst 4608. Dls. lv sem es, 
challenged Canadians to unite, tighten their belts, and attack 
this situation head on. On the third night of his TV programs, he 
again challenged us to do more to ease the pain of this sick 
economy. Throughout his presentations there were no indications 
that these initiatives that they had been currently working on 
were forthcoming. 


In his letter, Premier Davis also said that we should 
respond to both the pressures of inflation and recession 
voluntarily. I ask “you, .Howl@esp Bilis +27 9eec0ingnator phavyemus 
voluntarily accept this? 


Another letter, received from Mr.. Ron McNeil, MPP for Elgin, 
made the same sort of comments concerning a series of initiatives 
that were being currently worked on. His letter was dated October 
6; that was within 10 days of the September announcement of 
Premier eaDaVisenands Treasurer .\FrankiaMiller that. the, “inflation 
restraint program was put into place. As yet I have not heard any 
moreyoft these giniteiataves coming to the public. The ofiy thing. we 
can, see~ in. athe Ontario anflation restraint. .programats +theat -it-1s 
going to put a greater financial burden on us. 


In his letter, Mr. McNeil stated, "We do not expect public 
sector workers to accept wage restraints without some measure of 
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relief on prices." He also stated that further announcements 
regarding “major ‘treguibated prices" *woltld |be’ made °‘in othe «near 
future. We say now is the time for regulated prices on commodities 
as listed in our brief ‘and: not “on such commodities as’ hunting 
licences. 


With such high increases in the stated commodities it is 
asSinine to imagine that we can afford to pay these prices if you 
anecgoing (te: bimiteus) to? five -per “cent™.as outlined “inthis - bill. 
We aS public sector workers do not accept wage restraints, as they 
will: do “nothing to control™the~real consumer cost, ‘Hor’ will’ they 
create jobs. 


Speaking to our collective agreement, of course in Elgin we 
have not kept pace with the consumer price index; I realize the 
gentleman who spoke first spoke about that. During the last round 
of negotiations we in Elgin were very concerned about the economic 
Situation. As a result the teachers were very willing to take a 
low percentage increase in order to do our part with restraint in 
this economic period. 


Our board is very concerned with the issue of budgeting and 
one of our board members is quoted in the paper as calling it 
"penny-pinching" if they were able to stay within their budget. 
They are looking at a very large deficit in their budget, and of 
course that in turn will create a serious cutting of our programs. 


Take note "that “the ‘cutting § of programs" wills be at tthe 
expense of the children in our system, resulting in a lowering of 
our standard of education. Please, we ask, withdraw this bill, in 
Order Biot Bussito emaintain= aghagh Maualityerohs education ~£or™ our 
children. 


Another item we are adamantly opposed to is the loss of the 
right to free collective bargaining, a right we now have and one 
we “Insist “ontr maintaining. We “rask>? that -ourStbasic “nights vibe 
maintained as the economic situation does not justify the denial 
of these basic rights. 


I want to quote from the Labour Relations Act, which states, 
Pit. istein ¢hejeppblic Pinterestysof vwthe: province eofagOntar voy tro 
further harmonious relations between employers and employees by 
encouraging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining 
between employees and trade unions as the freely designated 
representatives of employees." 


Bill 179 is not in the public interest when we must give up 
the right to arbitration, mediation and strike. We say this bill 
is destroying our civil liberties and eroding our human rights. 
Our stand is firm on this issue. Withdraw this bill. Let us: retain 
the right to free collective bargaining. 


Another item we look at are those teachers in Elgin who are 
nearing retirement age. The five and-six per cent--I don't know 
whether you realize or not--will affect their pensions. They're 
taking Ma. cuts now. with», fiveisand sixes perjscentarThey (lipalso: take a 
cut when they retire because on their years of service and their 
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Salaries depend their pensions. I'm quite sure the expenses these 
people have to put out will not be similarly reduced. 


It would appear with the number of briefs being submitted 
that the public sector workers are very unhappy. We hear of many 
different things being announced in the near future. We ask, when 
is that near future? We say act now, don't restrain our wages. 
Create programs to help the unemployed. Listen to the people and 
what they're saying. Again, I have some quotes. 


From Premier Davis from the Ontario Legislature of September 
21: “It is Ontario's view that sustaining and creating employment 
should continue to be this nation's highest priority and there are 
two key objectives the government are working on: creating and 
sustaining employment and effectively lowering the rate of 
inflation." How does Bill 179 answer these objectives? 


Another quote from a researcher, Professor Reid, says, 
"There is little evidence to support the widespread belief that 
public sector wage settlements have been an important factor in 
recent inflation." 


We the teachers of Elgin county are vehemently opposed to 
the. passing-sof4Billy <b7.9, «and, «<requestusits. withdrawade. gbiiiinl] Sais 
Singling out one particular sector of the population, a mere 12 
per cent, and does not address the economic situation. 


Milve Wrye: What is the effect, in terms of your 
perception of Bill 179, of the 8.4 per cent increase announced by 
Ontario Hydro today? 


Ms.  Mungar:s -I'm saying 1f wes .gete (five..per “cent, a.why 
Should Ontario Hydro get eight per cent? 


Mr. .Weyes Whats lsSapthe a effecteauot aithe sistaremenna byteahe 
Treasurer in the Legislature that an increase in Ontario health 
insurance plan rates of about 17 per cent--I believe that's the 
correct figure--which was announced last May but not due to take 
effect until October 1 of: this year would; notirben'rolled« back an 
the light of the fact that some wage settlements were rolled back? 
Do you thinknthatGs aire 


Ms’. ?Mungar’s 7:No). and) pi fisyou,ylookwrat6myspbriefi,;4 1e29nated 
some of the percentages we're in disagreement with. 


Mr... .Wryes Your think “ite both sweree limited. tomirivessper 
cent=-- bm Pp notiwigoing= tot ataski ney ou Bit) pore Meawouwld: diminish sethe 
opposition, but at least there would be an understanding that some 
effort was being made on the price side. 


Ms. Mungar: No, I would say withdraw the bill and create 
some jobs. 


Mr..Wryes There “would: be. .some.@ understandin that there 
was at least some effort on the price side. ae 
Sear 
Ms. Mungar: There might be. 


ay 


Mr. Wryes: That's my question. Leet HOE suggesting 
withdrawal of the bill or otherwise. 


OO" ose. 


Meno ‘Beadle ys Mirst,@ 1 sbully**recognize that tyour iposition 
is that you want Bill 179 withdrawn completely and that you feel 
the “legislation 1s defective probably = becatise® -there was: no 
consultation previously and because it zeros in on one sector. I 
did hear you mention job creation. Let me look at two areas. 


Suppose there was a situation where the Treasurer or the 
opposition parties combined with what the government is prepared 
to do on itS own--because it has the right and spending powers to 
place amendments we do not--amended the bill to eliminate many of 
the areas of objection of your organization. 


Suppose the Treasurer said the so-called savings from this 
restraint program in terms of compensation for those in the public 
sector were to be channelled into two areas. First, direct job 
creation; second, the alleviation of economic hardship for those 
who either are unemployable or in the present circumstances are 
unlikely to find employment; in other words, those particularly 
who are leaving unemployment inSurance and going onto welfare. If 
he were to give an asSurance--and I recognize it's a hypothetical 
question--that the money could be channelled into that area would 


that then be--- 
interjection: 


Mr. Bradley: Say that again, Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mr. Mackenzie: > “I*ve @nevere theard” of --anybody etry ings" to 
deo=- 


Mr. -CMaimman:s Come “on, alim@gettingea little itired, ofusthe 
interjections from behind the Liberals as they put their position. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Their position's pretty obvious. 


MES Chairman: Fine, but your comments are getting 
repetitious. Now, please. 


Mr. Mackenzie: So are the questions. 


MP ..VGhoigmans. Ehativs. sfines? buticite issitheireright, .towput 
them without interruption. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I'm not stopping them from putting them. 
Mr. Bradley: Yes, you are disturbing this hearing. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Do you want to throw me out or something? 
Te thatiwhet’ vou! re Looking” for? 


Mr. Chairman: No, I don't have that power, Mr. Mackenzie. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: You sure try to use the power you've got, 
fete tei y ou 


Mr. ““Cooke@PrYou're right; “Mrev. Chairnan,.=thes hideratce= ao 
have the rignt-- 


Mr. Bradley: You have placed a great emphasis on the 
channelling of money into job creation. The Treasurer will contend 
they don't have’ the money :to channel into -job creation, but if 
they were to. use,.that money. saved,. would it. then. be a More 
acceptable piece of legislation than it is at present? 


Interjection: No. 


MriinBriagley 4 qd. naskediw they people ,awhogwere. ate, Cie yer LOnt 
here, not those at the back. 


Ms; ®’Mungars: At  ‘thel smnoment;)) asrab" ve, radreadysvsaid;.. we ve 
been hearing that the government is currently working on these new 
issues. We have heard no results and what we would ask is, when? I 
say no, withdraw the bill. Do something to create jobs. 


Mr’. “Bradley;** What if®xthesrgovernmentarysays that+sandp-thexe 
may be some validity to the claim because of the revenues they're 
Simply not) getting in. -<Thendehicirt Mis: soaring) 4-ather, rapidly. 
would suggest, towards $3 billion. The TreaSurer will say that's a 
little on the alarmist side, but it is soaring both at the federal 
and provincial level. 


If the money isn't there, and the only manner in which he 
feels he can gain this money is to put the restraint program in, 
if he were to channel that money into job creation, would that be 
more palatable than under present circumstances where we see no 
specific programs of job creation? 


Ms. Mungar: You keep saying: "if." It's already been 
stated® that it's Ontario's .view- that .sustaining and “creating 
employment should continue to be this nation's highest priority. 
I'm saying it's not... Do something about it. Withdraw: thevbill- 


Mr Bradley te iifueyou withdraw githe bil) vand..the si reasurer 
says, "We don't have the money for job creation," while that may 
or may not be valid, what then? We don't have the job creation. We 
simply have a drift. 


What I'm saying is, if they happen to use that money saved 
for job creation, is that more acceptable? 


Ms. Mungars “Why “haven't. they uinstead: of. ctaking«it imee on 
Chis? 


Mr. Bradley: Because . right now they don't § have the 
money. Their intention is-- 


Ms... “Mungar: All ‘right? when why say “creating jobs. is 
their highest priority and they're Sitting doing nothing about it? 


Hon. “FA. 5. Millers: -May, Dvinugerject,, Mr. oChartemancaewe mda 
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spendeihaliie ia. ebiuilione@doitars whats) year hein »thisy-budget..on «job 
creation. 


Mp webragvey:; My onext wquestion) would arefer .to “the: issue 
of transfer payments to municipalities and boards of education 
which we discussed in the House this afternoon. I am going to 
contend that this is going to be something which has perhaps even 
far greater ramifications than the compensation restraint program. 


What kind of representations has the Federation of Women 
Teachers' Association of Ontario made in terms of the kind of 
transfer payments the province would make to boards of education 
this year? 


The Treasurer in the House would not assure usS that those 
transfer payments. would -be over “five .per.icent. °«-In “fact, the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Housing (Mr. Bennett) suggested 
next to nothing. What kind of representations have you made in 
that regard to the Minister of Education (Miss Stephenson) and the 
Treasurer on transfer payments? 


Ms. Mungar: -.To.-my.) knowledge, Chess. roOuUp tle work. 2with 
hasn't made any. 


My wmeBradiey:d lim goings tor suggest ~that one “areas where 
considerable pressure has to be placed is that of transfer 
payments. Ultimately it's transfer payments which will determine 
whether or not programs will continue to exist. That's the area 
where you really have to place a good deal of emphasis. Without 
the transfer payments, you will. have not only lower wages and 
salaries, you'll have fewer jobs. 


Ms. Mungar: ~» srealizes=ithat .vand “that. -comment iS, “also 
contained in my brief. 


Mre: Wirldman:-) With. regard to <the’: hypothetical =, questions 
that were being asked by my colleague from St. Catharines, I think 
the Pipurport) #ofeewhat “ heviwas “saying was (that). if youx;had. ithe 
assurance that moneys would be put into job creation-- My question 
is with regard to assurance. Are you aware the Premier gave the 
public sector unions the assurance in February that there wouldn't 
be public wage restraints? 


Ms. Mungar: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: tL Sywondera whether {ore sinoty.:youmswould»be 
comforted by a government assurance at this time that money saved 
aSrainesulbtvofethis iegislation wouldibe-put into. job creation. 


Ms. Mungar: tT Smignt scconsider Sreading ite sit. iC ewas 
written down. 


Mrs iChairman:: Thank. you, very much for your presentation. 


Phe cnextugroupsiswirom: the: Ontario. PubliceService Employees ° 
Union, Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. I understand there’ 


are two groups, each “from=the*:same» organization. -One is on .,the 
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academic negotiating team and the other is the support staff. They 
each have briefs. 


I-understand you're going tolsitsat therntable ftogether, give 
your briefs separately and then be asked questions at the same 
time? 


Mr. Lord:  Isthink “singhy would er better; iMre.\Cheinmans 
Mr. Chairman? (What didi essay? 
Mr.” Lord: cYou ‘said together 


Mr. “Chairman: No; :ltm* Sorry, ‘VOURE eo lSingly =olVommy our 
briefs but be asked questions together. Are both organizations at 
the table now? How many other people are iMas.Ehe other 
organization? Fine, would you carry on then? 


Mr. "Piché: °oMr.o ‘Chairman;® ‘ le:thinkh wee-knows their. postition 
They've been yelling for the last half nour. 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, can you identify the numbers? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, the yelloweone is texhibpte35*° andy the 
one ‘following the ‘support stati will? ber36''Rine, scarry. Ons isir,; 
and identify the people on each side. 


Mr... Lord: “I “m--Eries Lord Juli micchairmanssofipthe negotiating 
team for the CAAT academic unit. On my right is Frank Green, a 
member of the team, and on my left is Grant Bruce, the negotiator. 


I'd just like to preface my comments on the brief by saying 
I .£finas it“ difficult to vreally ubeélieves tthat *we'rethere=Fin 7a 
committee to deal with justice looking at this legislation, the 
most repressive, unjust and unfair legislation which I think has 
ever been produced in this House. 


I »speak on- behalf >of °7,000 ‘teachers, swlibrarians)~and 
counsellors in Ontario's colleges of applied arts and technology. 
We ask you to look beyond the simplistic financial constraints 
highlighted sence Leo. 


To the staff and students in our college, this act is not an 
inflation fighter. It's not a simple one-year remedy designed to 
combat fluctuating interest rates, subnormal Productivity, 
pumped-up prices, unacceptable employment and stagflation in the 
province's economy. 
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fo; tne: “college! stati Vanaveccucentca, 3 A ae iy OF albeit 
unintentionally, will deny students a quality education. It will 
discourage faculty and it will fuel the undesirable adversarial 
relationship existing between faculty and administrators. 

An 

Ontario's community colleges are an enviable resource, a 
success story that the province can be proud of. In their 15-year 
existence, the colleges have helped more than one million 
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residents of this province to acquire the skills and knowledge 
necessary for a productive, rewarding career. From the academic 
Veatnebs,/ -cepunei ET olool-cerietuli-time, enrolment ane the colleges 
has increased by 33.56 per cent. Today more than 125,000 full-time 
Students’ Jand mores-than 9°650;000 part-time” studentsdmiook. to 
Ontario's colleges “of applied “arts: and tethnology “for higher 
education. 


PiC-eMinister- "or Jhducation’ *=(Miss! Stephenson) Fistabvedil~in 
Vancouver: “The CAAT “system is not ‘only fElexible, but) “iti cis-“also 
erficient. “Au: recent | study. shows that productivity® gains! /of more 
than seven per cent annually have been realized over the past 
three years." I-would like. to comment. that there are very, very 
few other places, either in the private or public sector, that can 
boast that sort of productivity increase. The teachers, librarians 
and counsellors are proud of these achievements, but with growth 
there are pains. 


This year the college system is bursting its seams. © An 
enrolment increase of 9.8 per cent at community colleges 
throughout Ontario has forced some colleges to hold night and 
weekend classes to cope with a unprecedented flood of students. At 
Humber College 15,000 applicants were turned away. Their buildings 
are full morning, noon and night. They are running three full-time 
programs on weekends only, from Friday night to Sunday night. At 
Mohawk College in Hamilton some students attend classes on the 
night: shee. 


To further accommodate this flood of students, many are 
attending classes in converted factories, public schools and any 
other space the colleges have been able to rent. At Seneca College 
there are 50 portables on its Finch campus alone and the college 
has rented three nearby public schools. 


The dramatic increase in space utilization has been a major 
factor in heading off the burgeoning demands of an ever-expanding 
Student population. Every college, large or small, reflects this 
expansion problem. Enrolment growth is not a one-year phenomenon. 
This growth has been continuous throughout the 15-year history of 
the colleges. 


The college facilities show signs of wear and tear. The 
scars on the faculty are less obvious. You cannot always see the 
consequences of overwork generated by increased class. sizes, 
overcrowded classrooms and outdated laboratory equipment. At the 
bargaining table, negotiators fOr the faculty have sought 
Giscussion this year on class sizes, hours of work, duration of 
working days and weeks and work related to instruction, that is, 
course preparation, student evaluation, curriculum development, 
special assignments, Suche..ase high ischoolstkvaison, academic 
counselling and so on. 


The: adoption: sor Bid s)79 Mwhlietendsithesediscussionss ein 
fact, the anticipation of possible government restraints has cast 
a shadow over negotiations during the months from May to August of 
this year. Negotiations this year have been less than productive. 
Bill 179 is designed to curb salary demands. For the colleges Bill 
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179 signals an end to collective bargaining on the faculty's first 
and foremost proposal, work load. 


Last May the CAAT academic bargaining team presented 
extensive proposals to management on the issue of work load. It is 
a complex issue, which was last discussed in depth in 1974-75. For 
reasons which are not relevant to the justice committee, work load 
was not fully addressed again in negotiations until this year. As 
waS pointed out earlier, no progress has seen achieved. Because of 
Bill:<179 «progress will snot. be» achieved and..cannot. be,.achieved. 
Yet the colleges will still be expected to grow. next year, the 
year after, and the year after that. 


Who among you will vote to limit enrolment in the colleges? 
Who among you will deny higher education to the citizens of our 
province? 


Financial constraints already make a college education 
inaccessible for thousands. .In 1980-81 .over 50,000 potential 
Students had to be turned away. If all the qualified applicants 
were admitted, the college system would have to expand by an extra 
25 per cent. Because of underfunding, these potential students 
were denied accessibility, although qualified. This year 
applications again outstripped first-year openings by 50,000. 


The implications of fiscal restraints are that colleges will 
become increasingly unable to take all of the students wishing to 
benefit from a college education. Colleges will have to be more 
selective with respect to qualifications. The system may no longer 
be able to afford to take marginal: students. who -would add. to 
increasing ater tion statistics. Colleges will have to 
increaSingly move to eliminate programs that do not yield a high 
rate of return in employability. 


A continuation of restraint on the college system is forcing 
the colleges to move towards providing more highly specialized, 
more highly technical training in support of specific employment 
demands. Colleges are limiting, and in some cases eliminating, 
services to their client communities. More and more of. the 
traditional soft programs are being wound down in favour of the 
hard, employment-generating programs. 


Community colleges are being forced to change their original 
concept of the community, as envisaged when the CAAT system was 
founded. Accessibility is becoming less so. Higher education is a 
public service in a society like ours that depends on science and 
technology. Higher education fosters equal opportunities. The 
proposed restraint program will hit higher education in ways which 
surely were not intended. 


A five per cent increase in funding must force colleges to 
close, the» doors ,to thousands ,of «qualttiiedwapoicants. =Le wags 
necessitate a reduction in staff and a consequent increase in the 
workesloadnj of; ithevestattesthatweremaine-—maldiasithisuuomestOp sof a 
restraint program which has hobbled the colleges for years. Annual 
operating grants have not kept pace with inflation. 
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In five “years ‘othe’ Ontario~-government has allowed: its 
Limancvel “support =for colleges’ tow fall byomore® than?%$50 -milbion 
Short of requirements. A recent government task force stated that 
“some valid and necessary college services can no longer be 
provided. SWhile @ the “consumer ™ price ~“index fHas “"risen!: 95945 
percentage (points “from 1976") tor 982, “provincial” operating * grants 
have increased only 43.1 percentage points, or a difference of 
16.4 per cent. 


Tne Jaan roouctirone. of esOnuarao se’ Dubie “Yséctor restraint 
program in 1975 was designed to reduce inflationary pressure, to 
allow the private sector more room to expand and to reduce the 
level of provincial debt. An objective of the restraint program 
WAS a.tO.uMealnteain the existing standard “of “basic'public “services 
through improved management of the public sector,". according to 
the Honourable Frank Miller, Treasurer of Ontario, in 1980. 


Are we seeing the erosion of post-secondary education? Our 
view is that since 1976 there has been a steady decline in the 
quality of education in the community college system. This erosion 
of post-secondary education has been the consequence of the fiscal 
restraint strategies of both the federal and provincial 
governments and the current provincial-federal funding 
arrangements. The funding arrangements took place within the 
context of restraint and have further added to the decline in 
quality of education. An examination of the operating support in 
terms ‘of. conStant::‘dollars “for. full-time ‘equivalent “students 
reveals that in 1978 the colleges received $2,240 per student. In 
1981 the colleges received $1,820, or a reduction in real dollars 
of $420 or 20 per cent. 


Our appeal to this committee is made with the quality of 
equcauvons inemmind, «wich  ~chercrviability :ofV"the colleges** asi Sone 
concern, the accessibility to students as a second concern, and 
Chet) ned thierana productivity sof Viour. teachers, e8librarilans. .and 
counsellors our third concern. 


Bi lieth? Smads Mintendeds CO elimit. Salaryieincreases; Ee “bute i1t 
passed it will limit access to the colleges and it will eliminate 
meaningful discussion between faculty and college administrators 
on the very important issue of work load. College management has 
app ileae aseyvarcstick, suitable’ *in a,"factory "environment, “tor*the 
classroom. Administrators speak of "achieving greater maximization 
of our human resources." They say, "We are moving to reduce the 
number of student contact hours per week while increasing the 
number. of ‘classroom weeks per year in order to meet the 
permissible limits of the teaching load under the contract." 


Management has translated a deep concern foe teacher 
productivity eintog ak production-Line pstandard of! ’s0 smany.* bodies 
taught for so many hours. While such a system works in a factory, 
it does not work in an educational environment. This 
production-oriented approach of the colleges has resulted in the 
erosion .of needed time for “evaluation, class preparation, 
curriculum development and general attention to students. Such an 
approach has led to the deterioration in the quality of education 
a student receives, and in the standards of excellence. 


$< 30.02 4M. 


The system of college education as we know it is being 
glowLy, pereded..and -.thisS ..process.. 1S. .aGcelenrating .. »sincere Che 
restraint program began in 1975, we have seen a marked increase in 
elasss Sizes,» reduction...in,.courses.-.and, program nours,,¢ elimination 
oft programs, layoffs. and transfers, full-time courses offered in 
tne evening and on weekends, teaching assignments unrelated to the 
teachers' area of expertise, reduced numbers of counsellors and 
librarians, i. and, faculty, »and),students.. forced ..tos use . outdated 
equipment. Each of these changes has been a cause in the 
deterioration of the quality of education. 


Inw-the..midst .of. these, changes and -in cthe tmicste tor “an 
enrolment growth, there has been, Surprisingly, a large number of 
faculty layoffs in the college system in the past several years. 
These layoffs generated, and continue to generate, costly 
grievances. that are divisive and damaging to staff morale. It is 
clear..that. it. is. necessary, to bring “about changes rrn the, wj0b 
security provisions of the collective agreement. Again, as with 
our work load proposals, discussion on the issue of job security 
will be hampered, and perhaps eliminated, by the passage of Bill 
LU os 


The bill does not clearly spell out the mechanism for the 
negotiation of nonmonetary matters within a collective agreement. 
Evens, iim. discussion...of. .nonmonetary...1SSueS 7-115 w.begun.- at. sthe 
negotiatingpaytable,...@soresoLlution..will.. ben -ditticul &.. Co..aeniteve 
because Bill 179 suspends the right of CAAT academic faculty to 
strike and denies access to third-party resolution of disputes 
arising in negotiations. The bill says negotiations may continue 
On nonmonetary issues. Unless there is a possibility of sanctions 
being applied by the employees, or the possibility of binding 
arbitration, the discussions will obviously be fruitless. 


Finally, on the issue of salary, Mr. Davis announced that 
the act would impose a one-year restraint, amounting to five per 
cent, on wages, but the academic bargaining unit is caught in the 
two-year control program, providing a transitional increase of up 
to nine per cent. and a further increase of five per cent in the 
second year. We had recently rejected a contract offer and were 
about to resume collective bargaining. The passage of Bill 179 
would prevent meaningful negotiations until 1984. 


The passage of Bill 179 would also have the effect, not for 
one or two years but for the rest of their lives, of reducing the 
pensions of all faculty who are in the last seven years of service 
before retirement. It also prevents faculty who spent their own 
time and their own money in improving their qualifications in 
order, tom perform. a, better, ob Erome moving .Oliethe,SalanveuLia Dy 
the artificial barrier introduced by the legislation. 


At.»a..meeting...in December. 1981 of the presidents ~-and 
vice-presidents of the six colleges of applied arts and technology 
in. the Metro .x.egion .of. Toronto,..it was, nrevealed..that a cumulative 
totab«ebient golf $4,591 W960 wOoulompecIncurred: Tor 7) Se2=55 olte the 
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current level of services wer provided with the anticipated 
Funding. Because of the increased’ student enrolment, this deficit 
1G DOuUnNG COrgrow win” a. Letter ico Dr. Stephenson the presidents 
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peor Cemicits Of =tnis magnitude’ to’ be rationalized) it.—will 
be necessary for these six colleges to take strong measures. Such 
measures are expected to include reducing the vear to maintain 
quality and increase efficiency, rationalization of programs, the 
establishing of some common services and some changes’ in 
organizational structure. These measures emerge from an exhaustive 
consideration of the operational imperatives stemming from the 
projected deficit. My colleagues and I hope for a meeting with you 
to discuss these Serious matters in detail. 


"The Metro presidents and vice-presidents request. that the 
colleges be permitted to return to charging. continuing “education 
fees not based on $1 per instructional. hour, but a. rate more 
accure rely ~rerlectcing™ .costs. “You “are” asked” also "to consider 
Dermuetting .colleges to. .charge transportation, “incidental-“and 
laboratory fees, particularly in high-cost programs. Such would be 
in keeping with your ministry's policy of encouraging the payment 
PVESesStudents ios Sanus .ncreasangss portion = of “the v-cost "or “the 
educational services they are receiving, and would be in addition 
to the anticipated increase in student fees. 


"Finally, we wish to bring to your attention now the serious 
Situation confronting these six colleges." Remember, this is a 
colfede ,foresinent .osaying. -this.. “Your 'concern® re=Wayofhts'<-and 
terminations of staff and faculty is well Known. We feel that 
courtesy demands that you be informed directly, before it appears 
in the press, that several hundred people currently employed by 
the <Métro ¥feolleges «face “the real-- prospects of layoff. sor 
termination in the next six months." 


So much for the security in the public service. 


Other proposals from other colleges to maximize productivity 
include removing the current limit of teaching hours, increasing 
the teaching days, increasing the annual hours, increasing class 
Size peulayindmaces “academic: and "support “=statt, \ program ;cuts, 
stringent enrolment quotas, reduced instruction hours per week and 
a longer school year. 


ti aenorw, tl 1 9etwiell CO nNOthinge tom thes most -crrercal 
problem faced today by Ontario's colleges of applied arts and 
technology--the quality of education. Bill 179 will generate more 
unemployment as faculty are laid off because of reduced finances, 
and it will generate unemployment in Ontario in the most important 
age group, the 19- to 25-year-olds. For these young people, Bill 
179 will delay the acquisition of knowledge and the skills needed 
€or Peproductive “icareets. “We Jvask. »that’ thes justice “committee 
recommend that Bill 179 be scrapped. 


Mea Cha irmanse [lank ByYOU.mwelS) Le sagrecabieycthaty the other 
presentation be made and then questions be asked? Yes? Thank you. 
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Perhaps one of you could move a bit and make two chairs 
avallabie.seoBines> Thanks Vou. «Garry: 4.0m. 7 WOUle- “You identify 
yourselves, please? 


Ms. so Alan: pedeorate, Bevis Allan  ~qchkadrperson BeOl tatheasi AAT 
support negotiating team, and Jd Pflanzner is the 
vice-chairperson. 


This webriefi.issoprepared @byastne “Support GsStatne Necot rating 
Team, which .represents...4,700 -support staff. in the» community 
college system. As chairperson, I speak for all these people: 
custodians, clerks, secretaries, technicians, technologists, to 
mention a few. We are an intricate part of the learning process. 
Without us, the colleges would not function; the students would 
not graduate. Without us, the environment would not be conducive 
to learning. 


We are, once again, being subjected to a political game plan 
that will restrict our democratic rights, not only. as community 
college workers but as taxpayers and Canadian citizens. It is 
beyond me to understand how anyone can hold the support staff in 
the colleges responsible for the economic plight in Ontario, as 
the majority of us make less than $15,000 per year. 


Sixty per cent of our membership are women and a great many 
of these women are sole wage earners for their families, not only 
Single parents, but spouses of laid-off workers from other 
industries, that is, .the. Windsor. area,. the ‘Sudbury © area;,.~ the 
Hamilton area, etc. Many of these people are already in subsidized 
housing because of low income and use subsidized day care. Those 
people thought they could not be degraded any more until the Davis 
government introduced its repressive bill. 


Our wages were 10 per cent lower than the rest of the public 
service represented by the Ontario Public Service Employees Union, 
even though we had a special catch-up last year and were promised 
another catch-up this year, as well as in 1983, which would have 
had to be in the area of 16 per cent per year. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill of your government will guarantee 
that«forga ipermiodwot atw least. itwovears ,. unt BAugustr “sie 19eee 
our members will fall further behind their counterparts in the 
public and private sector. Egquitability is the new buzzword when 
it comes to sacrificing, yet no one can tell me that five per cent 
of. $15,000. <4s e'equal Fito. Livew peri ocent Jofs P40, 000 2EMr. morange 
confirmed this by letter to Ms. Pflanzgner in August 1982. We do 
not get a discount based on salary level when it comes to paying 
the rent or the hydro, which went up today, or mortgages, yet we 
are expected to share the burden equally. 


944 OmDR Me 


In 1979 our members went on a legal province-wide strike in 
order to seek some economic justice. We had the right ta strike. 
We know what it means to be on strike. Have any of you at—this 
table been: -forcedritotgo, out son istrikemeorprovide. the.bpasics tor 
your family? Was our strike so effective that this government 
needed to take away the right to strike from us? 
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When "god" created colleges--and I trink we all know who god 
is-stheyn were ~funded. abundantly, and were’ in a.period “of “rapid 
growth. Now the walls of the colleges are bursting with students 
as never before, yet the funding has been deteriorating--five per 
Cents lolilisiw;, year Amir othrak »oThis “has: | cesulted jinn thes-cutback -of 
Sservicessto; the students and thescommunity, -layoffs wof «staff, .etc. 


Seventy-nine per cent of the college dollar, we are told, 
goes towards: salaries, but 4,700 support. staff receive only 10 per 
COnGweOl euler, COLLan; while management personnel, who are 
approximately 1,500 persons, receive 35 per cent of that dollar. 
We are supposed to be equal partners--what a Sinister joke--in the 
learning-teaching process, yet we are third-class citizens within 
the system. Management personnel receive 10 days sick pay; we 
receive eight. They receive 100 per cent dental plan; we receive 
60 per cent. I guess they mostly have dentures; I do not know. 
Their base vacation plan is much greater than ours and the list 
goes on. 


Can you honestly say to me, or us, that we have caused the 
economic piiaghntSin Ontario?: Thissbilleisea. unron-busting tactic. as 
surely as anything that has happened in any country to date. Our 
members are bitter, frustrated and downright angry over your 
repressive Bill 179. We are rapidly losing faith in democracy 
itself. Nothing short of complete withdrawal of this bill will be 
acceptable to our membership. Give us back our free collective 
barGainans; “oive tus. ‘backoun @right) todistrakes andpygmost,cof zall, 
give us back our dignity. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Ms. Allan. Any questions? 


Myre. Wt yerer Onn Pag Gand.Ofhzyoure, brief, yous talked@about,.a 
catch-up period this year and next and you indicated it would have 
been in the area of 16 per cent. Had there been something agreed 
upon? Could you enlighten the committee? You talked about the fact 
theres was: somes special scatchrup .~last:; year...,Was . there. some 
agreement for this year? 


Ms+-sA Plan: eeTheys shadsapromised: ‘thats wes.would s bess inva 
catch-up situation for, threewyears, /to.- catch us up.to,.ther public 
service. 


Mr. Wrye: You have made the comment that you would fall 
furthers behind: nyour..counterparnts;.sin) .thesspublic.,-and «private 
sectors. Suppose the bill were to have greater notching than there 
is now present, which is 7.5 per cent as opposed to five per cent 
for .thosekover $2070.00 />Given: *thesfact:-that in, the,.private,.sector 
~-and we. havesnot: heard from ‘a anumber: of--them;, -but Ta:think? it),1s 
pretty clear, as Ms. Pflanzner from Windsor would know that--a lot 
of employees have been receiving no increase at all, if you were 
to get further notching, over and above the proposed notching in 
this#biil, would sywow not ‘begin toinarrowstheg gap? 


Menw Allan pee ereidOw NO wag uec, witharvthe. ball vate alleand 
nothing you can do will help the members of the support staff. 


MreiaWryere Is knows-- but puny question,.15, wewould w)you. not 
begin to narrow the gap? : 


Ms? ‘Alvan Not. realty, not ‘ati ns :point. 


Mr. Wrye’s’ "I -am “net. Sure Weunder stand owhyisyouriwouhd not 
narrow the gap between your counterparts in the public and private 
sector. 


Ms. Allan: You are talking about the private sector. 
Mr. Wyre: I am reading your words. 


Ms. Allan: Yes. We are falling behind all the time and 
we do not agree with repressive legislation, so we do not want any 
of your amendments. 


Mr. Wrye: I understand. 
Ms. “Allan? That°wllleno telp? us: 
Mr. Wrye: I am not sure I necessarily agree. 


Ms. “"Ptlanzner<"ovihe, Baatoll industriesrisgimO BhesePcitly slare 
accepting-- 


Mr. Wrye: They received nine and six per cent, as I 
understand it, over two years and gave back paid personal days, 
which’ limits their “rneredses ton around 72.)5'sperstcent, ands 5. oa.oer. 
cent. We could argue about the figures, but it is somewhere in 
that neighbourhood. 


Ms. Pflanzner: I-understood’ you. to say.that some of. them 
are accepting no wage increases. 


Mr. “Wrye:~ I°-am-'not Talking “aboutmthetequtom sectors. dgsam 
talking about other workers--and you are aS aware of them as I 
am--who have received freezes this year--nothing. It seems to me 
that if you get something in the range of 10 per cent, you are 
going to be narrowing the gap somehow. It does not make sense that 
you would not be narrowing the gap. 


Ms. Pflanzner: We would still be starving. 


Mo. Allan?’ It as" "stilt a vetatVving wade. so. ILVen Caos 
not narrowing. 


Mr’. “"Wryes*'"What “l/Rame Suggestingowtoltivou Ss lsstarnat, as 
sympathetic: @s° 7 vam™=to-“that, vouvhave ‘come-tintowithissieround wor 
negotiations through the process of free collective bargaining. 
What the hell has been going-- 

Ms ‘Allan: You Justetookemt awayatrommous. 


Mr... Wrye: What:Shasenbeenssgoing pomearctomm they dast, several 
years? 


Ms. Allan: We just rejected a contract at 6.5 per cent. 
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Me. PW vewm (Guriy what went on «in 1981? - You “have*“éntered 
this. rounc, of. negotiations with a salary. of .X.number’ of dollars. I 
may agree with you .that you are well underpaid, but you have 
entered. (his point: «underpaid t60., I “am> not suggesting that- this 
legislation is improving your situation, but I am suggesting the 
SicUatlon  OiGc “Exist | before and You "got" to thre” poince berore 
September 21. 
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Ms. Allan: Yes. We had free collective bargaining. 


Ms. Pflanzner: We never recovered from the 
Anti-Inflation Board. 


Ms. Allan: That is right. We were caught ~in-'a “two-year 
contract under the AIB as inflation was going sky high. As we came 
out of the contract, we were hit’ with the AIB at that time. 


Mr. Wrye: What did you receive under the AIB? 
Ms. Allan: What did we receive? The basics of AIB. 


Mine Whye 3u515> ands, fourgeper: Centygieigh® andeicixt=per scent, 
or whatever? 


Moin aj ALLan : Pe CanniOtwereca Oring, but whatever the 
basic was. 


Mra Wove wn bet. me..ask > the> first’ witness. You. ‘talked =an 
awouleLtoceaboun tne: Long-term problemeor the “college. .it. 1S) -one, 
SS-Lormer ACELEIC peti: ame verve Sympathetic: oto; s.with gche:--kindt-of 
Starvation the colleges have undergone at a time when, as you so 
correctly pointed out, demand has never been greater. This year 
the government has probably been caught by surprise again. As I 
understand it, the demand in colleges and in universities has been 
greater than ever before. 


Now 1S probably not the right time to suggest it, but would 
VOU aVvOUL Mm SOMemn lic u0L--Leemay be OL topiceray litclevepits, eeMr:. 
Chairman--a five-year plan so that colleges know where they are 
going? 


Mr. Lord: Certainly. One of the problems in 
administration the colleges have is not knowing from one year to 
the next what they are going to get in funding and on manpower 
programs, not knowing even three months in advance whether seats 
are going to be purchased or not. 


Mr 1oWryes ay admit that LSet real problem. sh is 
certainly a problem in the community I represent. 


BolvensLectra  voeia Witnesses, -Ubme the Tichry or Collective 
bends tmingsrendsitherrtighveto ostriketand/ormarbitration ewere so be 
bestotedm bye this bilbcétorm alincissuesmothner sthan schesi narrowest 
definition’ of compensation, which tis; I realize, very wide,: but) 1t 
does not get into staff levels and does get into health and safety 
issues ,metc.,4iallowangs thats. it. does) not give > your anything.,onecthe 
compensation side in terms of your wage packet, would that allow 
you to bargain more effectively with the administration of the 
various colleges? 


as 
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Mr. Lord: If all the rights were restored? 


Nr. Wrve: i all rights were restored, to go ane. 
arbitra trorwtot..00...00.. Of DSU r pee Or eat ol) Cee oe eee ae 
noncompensation issues, that is, wage packet, as opposed to staff 
size,.teacher-faculty, ratios .and that kKind.of thing? 


Me wmebren: Io Gado “not CHIMK. ENG “E2GRt. CO saree ret Lon wwoule 
do much for us because the Ontario government, through history, 
has not “wanted go into arbitration... You have to bDoch “agrecetu. go 
to apbatrations 


Mr Pye ate The rules apply to us by the college's 
collective bargaining. 


Mr. Wrye:, Are you, allowed to.go on Strike? 
Mr Lord: Yes. 


Mroo Wrvye ter What .abo0ur ene ~- right Com Strike? Would. ic 
strengthen your hand at, the bargaining table if you .\nad=the-right 
to strike restored? 


Mr. Lord: Yes... Ji 21S) Jake esaving; (Okay nou. are eile 
raped; let us..kiss and. make .up.”". The legislation. itself..is 
abominable. There is no amending that can make it a reasonable 
piece of legislation, none whatsoever. The only suitable place for 
Chas AC 1S. In the qacpavenDins 
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Ms. Allan: We had the right to strike. We exercised our 
right to strike and we were just going into meaningful collective 
bargaining when you took our rights away from us. The question is 
in the brief. Was our strike so effective that it had to be taken 
away? 


Mr.» Wildmans; E.irst,...imsregard,..to .the, academic *statr,.. 1s 
it your position that on so-called noncompensatory issues, such as 
the quality, of-.education,. class ,size, statfing formula iand soon, 
you could have meaningful negotiations in that area when the 
traditional types of tradeoffs between monetary and nonmonetary 
issues could not exist since the monetary issues have already been 
decided? 


Mr. Lord: No. You have to bargain on the whole package. 
You cannot bargain on bits. Whenever there has been an improvement 
in a working condition, it is at the expense of money. 


Mr. Wildman: So traditionally there have been’ those 
kinds of tradeoffs, and if one is already decided, that could not 
happen. 


MY. Lord: ~gxactly. 

Mroo "Wildman: (With. (regard co the. "support Sotalt, eraouer 
understand, “1t, .your view Ts “that the catch-up that "you "deserve 
could best be achieved by restoring free collective bargaining. 
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Ms. Ailars Right. 


Mw Wildman: wl (GOL not “Know what is Bbetngsvorftered here, 
but your main problem is the lack of funds and there. is no way you 
can achieve that unless you have the right to bargain. 


Meebo shaw coer Port tr. 


Moet Rene. es le US wantedyuwuOmuASk. Tom Vou wv knew oF 
anybody in the private sector, particularly workers .or organized 
workers, who are raising hell because of the wages of the public 
service workers or the supposed security of. public service workers? 


Mr. Lord: None whatsoever. 


Ms. Pflanzner: My brothers are both private sector 
workers and we seem to be able to get along. They are both auto 
workers in the city of Windsor and they make more money than I do. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I thought the unemployed steelworker in 
Sault Ste. Marie really stated the case when he want after Mr. 
Ramsay .on it,. but I just wondered if .you:were getting -it. I talk 
tOMvane awlul Ot” OL private. SECLor- UNnlOniIsSts= and ia-amusurei not 
Setting: it. 


Ms..5 ei lanzner:, Le-am- on =theslapour - council’ fimtethes city: of 
Windsor and there is no animosity between the private and public 
sector workers there. 


Ms. Allan: They are actually very supportive of us. 


Mr, 9 Mackenzie: Do” your. «members~~and~ ly’Vam “cCalking © snow 
right down to the individual members, not just your executive or 
the steward--understand the unfairness and the dishonesty of this 
piece of legislation that is before us now? 


Ms. Allan: Yes. I am sure glad you~ asked that .question 
because the other night someone alluded to the elections being 
three years away. To me that is playing the ostrich. We all know 
when you stick your hand in the sand, you leave the most 
vulnerable part sticking out. 


Mr. Mackenzie: PMawas. —GO1Nnd) CO ask ioe OU se erOuG hE 
notching would help the free collective bargaining, but I think 
you already answered that in some of the earlier responses. 


Mrs” Cooke “Mr. s Ghatreman,—s0, Willeupass.« Iesthink most) of 
the questions have been dealt with. 


Mr. Bradley: As you may be aware, there eS some 
egrstative levers that: can be used ’=to-*prevent, sa" palin from 
Passing..,One, is the: levers of a= taiibucter--iy guess nats*is= the 
word that we use--of placing endless amendments. In other words, I 
am talking about. procedural. matters “for just prawenting aod 11. 
from being read. One of the things the government ‘always wants to 
do.ats shave. its pinterimisupply.. Would: you .support the Tteqislative 
tactic Or withhnolaing interim supply in order “that the government 
be. forced to back down this legislation? 
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Mr. ,. Lord: 2 would) support:. anything [that weet prevent 
this from pecoming law. 


Mra Bradley :“4S05s/0U,) WOLkLGy" he Sin lavoro i Chats Are you 
aware that when this tactic was used to attempt to extract secret 
information on Suncor, the presiaent of the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union issued a letter condemning the Leader of the 
Opposition for using this legislative tactic? Are you aware the 
president of OPSEU did that? 


MriatTbor dsGNo; 

MriicmBradhbeyw Weldijec he .didgassSibaaeBOth -wzparties,. ithe uNew 
Democratic Party who were seeking the information and _ the 
opposition Liberal Party who were seeking the information, used 
this tactic: and «the president: of. your. unlon -lssued- rate ertcer 
condemning the Leader of the Opposition for uSing it. 

Ms’... AbVen :4hcdom jjethink, that-<- 


Mr. Mackenzie: You do not see us trying to split workers 
as a ‘iresultPortysome™-kind40f-- 


Mrs Bradley: big amymnohierying.to splat workers. iJ ssimoly 
asked a question on what tactics could be used. 


Mr.:s Chairman: !3 Does. that: + fanishs’v.oury questioning; .uMr. 
Bradley? 


Fine, thank you very much for your presentations. 


The next group is from Woods Gordon, Mr. Wilson. Gentlemen, 
there is a brief being circulated, it is number 37. 


inter jection: denwiteityscg 


Mr... Chairman: I. would “have ‘said 37... Ll) tfieawche. last,. cea 
support®staftfyeas s6.iMr. wlerks 


Mr. Mitchell: But we have been given one brief summary. 


Mr. Chaitrmars*'*Yes, ‘that’ is "“correct:joatThatyise thestonenwtiat 
i y= anion 7 


Mr. - Mitchell: “Wee -havesvyhads/that «for «some ? timey,-What.: is 
the other one? 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is Woods Gordon. There is another 
being delivered that simply identifies the people in front of us, 
Messrs. Wilson, Smith and Musgrave. 


I guess we would call .that also, since it “should@be~-entered, 
exhibit 38. Which of you is the spokeman? 


Mrs JWilsoniiedams the..spokesman. «©. am. John jWilson,. .l- am 


‘the chairman of Woods Gordon. 


Ww 
On 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. would you identify the 
gentlemen with you? . 


Mr. Wilson: Dr.) Smith ise on my, right and Mr. Musgrave is 

on my leit. What I think you just numbered as exhibit 38 gives a 

description of what these gentlemen do. Dr. Smith is our senior 

conomist and Mr. Musgrave is a senior management operations 
consultant, 'a“partner.: of ‘the firm. 


is thimkeptois. bestiperhaps, since sou sane. <«shorit..of .time,..if 
i- teado the summary rather® ‘than».the actual speech. presentation 
which is at the back. The difference between. the two is one is in 
Barger, type because diewas;going to read: ity,so 1 will. probably 
have problems reading the smaller type. 


Mr. eg Chawrman:’ “Perhaps: “sir; elif. 1 “may finterj ject, swe. will 
call the blue one exhibit 39, because we have had them in three 
Cit berenm GoOUpS wSOri ts is “37,938 and 39... Thank youl, Carry: on. 


Mr elWalsonssethank wiyou,.s MraesChairman. kuwill. read. “the 
brief summary which is the first item in the blue book. 


First of all, we endorse in principle the attempt of the 
proposed program for wage and price restraint. We do this because 
we believe that such a program will contribute to a moderation of 
cost tandipricesinflation and: -that such :«moderation.is. essential..as 
a requirement for maintaining Canada's international 
competitiveness, restoring the basis for sustainable economic 
recovery and reducing our interest rates. 


Obviously the formulation and implementation of specific 
regulations under such a program will give rise to significant 
difficulties requiring careful consideration, which is obviously 
what this committee is doing. At this time we would leave advice 
Siesta tO- Others, 


However, I want to point out that restraint programs are 
inherently negative. In particular, because of the rigidities they 
impose, they tend to have adverse affectS on productivity 
improvement. Productivity improvement is of vital importance for 
restoring economic good health and more stable prosperity. We 
cannot save ourselves into prosperity and no more can we restrain 
ourselves into economic good health. We must add positive 
programs. 


Because Ot athuswwer strongly urge that (a program “to “assist 
productivity improvement be integrally coupled with the restraint 
program, otherwise there is a serious risk that we will have 
nothing more than a sterile pause in a downward spiral. 


UM erie 
Productivity~-improvement Sharing schemes are 
anti-inflationary. Productivity Sharing schemes are not 


fancied-up, suggestion-box programs. They are carefully designed 
plans based on hard productivity information, easily verified by 
audit, which make incentive payments on measured improvements 
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after they have occurred. These improvements are usuaily shared 
50-50 between emplovees and employer. 

Both unions and employers who have direct experience endorse 
productivity-improvement sharing schemes and I may say that in the 
body of the presentation you will find the names of people who are 
guite prepared to endorse the programs and they are both union 
peop_e and management people. 


Organizations that have used such techniques have 
uccessfully attained extraordinary productivity increases. In a 
recent survey of 72 companies, using Improshare, which is the 
system which Woods Gordon uses, productivity advances averaged 22 
per cent after 12 months and some of the advances ran up to 35 per 
cent. 


Proguceavicy. Sharing agreements between employers and 
employees are clearly compatible with anti-inflationary programs 
because increases in productivity more than offset employee income 
gains and hence tend to be inflation-restraining. Techniques have 
been developed that incorporate readily understandable and 
acceptable measurement of group productivity improvement in a wide 
range of activities. Obviously they cannot apply to all employees, 
but they can be made to apply in a great many Situations that will 
be covered in the proposed wage and price restraint program. 


To illustrate, productivity sharing schemes are already 
successfully “in -or* “could be’ ‘successfully 2-appliedeetoieicuch 
activities as garbage collection, hospitals, fleet maintenance for 
‘buses and trucks, aircraft maintenance, printing and warehousing. 
We see no reason why such arrangements should not be used with 
activities such as those we have covered in the proposed restraint 
program: nursing home operation, data processing services, 
building maintenance, municipal and highway maintenance, laundry 
services, food services, tax return processing and so forth. 


In poor economic conditions where additional sales volumes 
are not available to utilize productivity increases, productivity 
improvements obtained can be used in job security programs under 
which gains are used to give time off. We believe that the 
government of Ontario should endorse the use of productivity 
Sharing plans as being not only fully compatible with the spirit 
and objective of the proposed restraint program, but also an 
essential complement to it. 


We recommend as strongly as possible that the government add 
to its proposed restraint program a parallel program of financial 
assistance to meet the initial costs of designing, developing and 
implementing productivity sharing plans. Thank you. 


Mr. Wryeé: Mx. Wilson, “would: (enere be wmiew costs oe tne 
employer or to the government of such productivity programs? 


Mr... Witsont~“1t. costs4taverair amount Votimmonew lh itoamm a 
system in and it depends, obviously, on the size of the activity. 
Ken Musgrave could speak to that if you wanted. 


Normally in the situations which we have worked in and where 


on 


it has been used to date, the employer simply employs a consulting 
firm. We would recommend ours. This is self-serving’ clearly. It 
nires#fa’ firm Co} put the system “in and’ it'ds then”agreed\-on by the 
SNpeoyeese andy Che SempLoyer. In deta] ana” instituted se spnt Lee is 
Carried at the present time by the employer. 


What. we are suggesting, of course, is that: assistance 
towards putting these plans in would encourage their use and they 
improve productivity. 


ibe Wovece WOUTGL. SUCH 2a "productivity. program - lead = to 
increased employment in various industries--and you have suggested 
a whole number--or would it lead to reduced employment? 


Mis PW TOlls Lis oaepends.,.. 7) Ol. sCOULS Cyrano aw 6 AV © WereaeCal) 
MErligee thie Seincreased; -proqduclLiVity . You have “gained. lt. “the 
activity is increasing, if there is an increased need in whatever 
it happens to be that you're introducing, obviously what you do is 
take up the new requirement with the productivity increase you 
have. 


ite your -markéet is “stagnant; to. get. the use’ of: 1v4you: “can 
follow two patterns: you can reduce the staff to take advantage of 
the productivity increase; or you can give time off and flatten 
the curve that way. That's what we call a job security plan, using 
the same system. 


Dre. olin: Perhaps: -Ll “coulda ’ add a¥brootnotem coe -cnac. If 
you have a wide pattern of productivity improvements that are 
flowing through an economic system, such aS iS the case in Japan, 
it creates a dynamic environment of shift and change in which 
ENere §~YS new "and “more “rewarding ““yob" "creation. = Thus. you ‘ican 
Maintain very substantial employment growth and = very low 
unemployment in a high-productivity economic situation. It has 
that kind of balance. 


Mie =eWreye se Let me ask =syous.On “Chev=iivec™ points, which 
speak quite specifically to the bill now before us. 


Do. you’ believe that “the legislation as” it ‘now exists’ is 
tough enough on the price side? I remind you specifically of the 
8.4 per cent increase that Ontario Hydro proposed today and of 
mnereases --in- OHIP*. premiums, .for example;y that ‘Che «Treasurer 
Proposes.) tou pace through, "ink spite orem ther "face.-*thav- Bthe 
implementation date is caught within the restraint period. 


Do you think “that indicates price ‘restraints *that are s-(a)jPetoughn 
enough and (b) that public sector groups are likely to look more 
favourably upon this legislation because of such increases? 


MeeenWilsons se) JGoneere think we “have! fam “opinion “*omiethe 
fIretesnae de dont thinks we re here to) speak "for the *publiciservice 
groups on the second. 


Mr. Wrye: Would it be your view that the savings to be 
generated by this program, “which are “really going” to be quite 
Substantial, if “and when it 1s sin’ place; shouldbe“ used” to “reduce 
the deficit--obviously there will be a pool of money there--or to 
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create new employment opportunities in both the public and private 
sector? 


Mriot Wilson: 1, don "t)e-thinky ,there stan. easy sanswer o- 71° m 
note \trywngy “to's wattle,. I'm ssorry. osiy sche we noepital » fiel Gye. lor 
example, if you made major savings there are a great many programs 
which hospital administrators, various members of the health care 
community, want to institute. What you would and could do probably 
would be to put that money to other uses. 


I don't think we hold ourselves out before this committee as 
experts as to what else to do, what the priorities should be for 
the use of any Savings. ; 


HONG. awies | Millen: Backs in BEbrary) 2 rec Unk et ew cS, 
Ontario proposed some 40 to 50 recommendations to the government 
of Canada at the Prime Minister's meeting on the economic future. 
For your interest, one of Our recommendations was that 
productivity be one of the measures used for remuneration awards, 
rather than automatic indexation (ohe relationship to an 
inflationary pattern. So you'd find we have a degree of acceptance 
of that principe: 


Certainly we accept the fact that the only way to a better 
lifestyle is through overall productivity improvements in our 
industry. 


I'd accept completely what Mr. Pilkey said this afternoon as 
being true, that the problem in productivity shouldn't be pinned 
On workers or their willingness to work. It's a question of the 
investment in a plant and whether or not that investment is 
growing along at a rate that allows those workers to use their 
time more efficiently. 


I think that's one of the things I'd like to disabuse a good 
many people of, that somehow it's because somebody isn't willing 
to put theimibacksto. thei pabackseto thetyobe 


For some reason we had the Liberal members at times 
referring weto woe TPs cands whvdaro, basically because both have 
percentage increases that exceed the five per cent figure and 
obviously are sources of potential political embarrassment. 


I think it's important to recognize an OHIP premium is part 
of a cost that.2se ofherwise totalLivaborne by the tax vevstemn, 1 ft 
you could say to me that by refusing to raise OHIP premiums the 
cost of health care was reduced, I'd be the first one to go along 
with you and say, "Let's keep it at five per cent and make the 
system eat it." 


10s 20) sp. ms 


The fact Ars: there “les mo Ssvetenman Ontarlou cnet ahaa more 
popular public support than the health care system. You're faced 
withwpaying..onessixth to, one fifth of Mitein (OHEP soremiums. “That! s 
all, ORLP “premiums pays. (fou sone ‘Sixtiea tor one -fitth psoute-of a 
directs. visible charge and four tifths co five: sixtns “in eashiaaen 
Char.gqe,, whichis taxation. 
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No matter how we vary those two components, the cost of the 
Neal Chycare! System scomthe taxpayers of Ontario, ins-total; remains 
Siclesanie. Wi? CMIn  Seaciilew is “fe point #lsihave..torspoint outs Limyou 
would help me, all those of you who are sitting-- 


Mr. Wrye: You Know that one is regressive. taxation -and 
the other progressive. 


HOD. ff sok bie ters, That S NOt: So Ata ll 
Milas WE Ves) UL COULSe Lt rs. 


HON@ECE Caren, eM ller:.> The. two,.- words, .“prdgressive” «cand 
snegressive,.are recited like words that..are supposed: to -imply 
goodness and mercy. 


Mrnae Whyes > 1ts: $648" whether--you" re -earning ='$20;,0005 “or 
Saln2 Or OO. Us 


Hon. F. S. Miller: I didn't interfere with you, Mr. Wrye. 
Mrs Wrye:. Give tne=ruliystorys 


HOY oer Se eM ler. erheaw fact. “1s Sthate<péople Wsimshthis 
province=—and' “weve put out“ this” year..-a “major* papers; on. it 
requesting responses; I'd suggest to you, as one of my staff said, 
"We've had an underwhelming response on OHIP this year." In 
effect, we've had one response, to the best of my knowledge to the 
OHIP paper so far, one response to the suggestion that we change 
away from "a regressive system." 


No one ever said it was the best. You can go back in the 
documentation for ages to see that it happens to be the way it is. 
Ifpyou-.wish >to” change* it you ‘have to-understand Mtiiatfects alot 
of the rest of the system. 


Hydro is the other important one. The federal government 
didn't even touch anything that had anything to do with energy. 
They had their basic agreements in place with Alberta on energy so 
they left it out of their six and five system. 


We'veshadvhydroiatecost in, Ontario since: about 1909. If one 
buys coal in the United States or borrows money to buy plant that 
costs more than five per cent, then where does the money come from? 

Hydro;unlike+OHIP;,*does -not== 

Mr. Wrye: We're overbuilding capacity. 


Hon? sf eo ae Ler ol USt ivan bsecond. 71 dd) ynever fworryeaabout 
overbuilding capacity because the one thing you'll need when we 
have an economic revival is an indigenous source of energy. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Who will pay for it? 


Hon. F. S.. Miller: We will have: indigenous’ energy - that 
no “ore Velsei@ wit) shaves edust gor acrossi*to “New York (4state;comMr. 
Mackenzie; and ask for the rate of hydro in New York. state. 
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Mr. Cooke: It will still be lower. 


Hond E2us.sMbbiers Compare vaiheto ours and. syouy wall. sec 
it's about #50 sper centesbniOntarrocofmwhats 1tyiLSseimyNewN YORK. state 
and you know it. 


Mr. Cooke: It does not negate the argument. 
Hon.o Fe. S .y dal rere Tite bothens mourwhensd 'm raghe. 


Mran i 'Cooke'ls') That's. -absobhutebyousillyccea Yourwesssovernbus Ute, 
you've borrowed money that didn't need to be borrowed. You've 


goofed. 


Hon. FF. &. ‘Midber.  gbte») takes myld—¥ears 7 COR DUA aS a wii. 
plant. You ask me to look ahead day by day. The one place we've 
looked ahead in this province, and I'm proud of it, is in energy. 


Mr. Cooke: You of all people in the Conservative Party 
should be condemning this and you know it. 


Hon.! «iF. S....Miller:. Calm down.,3The;f, other questions sSesne 
use of savings and the deficit. I've been quiet all day long and 
I've listened to all these statements coming up time after time. 
Would you take the $840 million and put it into work production 
programs as an alternative to-- 


Interjection. 


Hons FP. Si.» MillerdanDhatyY s*¢cheoridagure.! Le cavescancd eno vone 
else has corrected it of late, over the period of three years. 
It's not the one-year figure. What would you do with it? 


When I'm running a deficit of $2,548 million or whatever the 
figure happens to be today, then a saving is some borrowing I 
don't have to make. 


I'd like to ask these economists who are sitting in front of 
me just what the net effect on the money available for investment 
in productive plant is. It's the net result after government gets 
there first, isn't it? 


If I go into the marketplace with deficits, I'm taking money 
out of hands that would have otherwise been uSing it for more 
productive uses. Therefore the idea that I should spend money I 
save to create jobs is, I think, counterproductive. 


The very area where we need the investments is in our plant. 
Therefore: money Ras to .be ‘available for tt; -stheretores 16 
government doesn't borrow it, it's available for that purpose. 


Mr. Cooke: What about Hydro? 


Hon Fe: Ss oMiliersal don teeknow aiid, they = iwantotomc omment 
or not. 


Mr. Chairman: Would one of you gentlemen like to comment 
on.ithat 2 
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Dr. smith: I will make a-general comment. One of the -things 
wemitever Mm Cthrs country both at the? @edérahndevels ind avery 
powerful way, and at the provincial level too, is a very powerful 
set of automatic stabilizers. They tend to operate when we move 
into a deep recession of the kind we are now in to reduce the 
amount of revenue that otherwise would flow to governments--as 
taxable incomes don't rise, or’ as taxable incomes’ fall,: or: as» loss 
carry-forwards are exercised, for refunds to support income in the 
system. 


Ony the expenditure side, -we have;. by “world Standards) va 
fairly generous unemployment insurance system and income support 
Set w.OlLpepnograms,. which, ‘automatically, .'tend Petorewrse “ine *the ir 
expenditures as jobs fall off and incomes are lowered and layoffs 
Secu. 


What; we're really seeing in’ Canada in. this =very . deep 
recession, the deepest since 1938, is that these automatic 
Stabilizers at both of our levels of government are operating very 
strongly and are continuing to produce higher and higher deficits 
the deeper the recession goes. 


There has, I think, been excessive concern in the financial 
community and in some other quarters at the size of these 
Geficits. I think if one had understood how powerfully these 
income and expenditure support systems really work with our 
government, they wouldn't really have been surprised to see a 
federal: deficit: rising over $20 billion: or a provincial: deficit at 
over $2 billion. That's the way these things tend to work. 


The--untortunate thing Is"'that ‘atyPthis stage eit . Luimay 
address part of your comment, Mr. Minister, is that the recession 
has cut sufficiently deep that we have a great deal of excess 
capacity in the system at the moment. That's not a very favourable 
environment ine ewhiich® to see what a would * icall*: “private 
investment-led growth. If you've got excess capacity, you don't 
tend to turn around and invest in new expansion. 


We've got to count on the consumers to begin to pull us out 
of this recession. When we get operating levels closer to capacity 
then we will see investment cut in. I would hope we're going to 
have the kind of expansion in which we will begin to see that kind 
of investment support for stronger growth by, let's say, 1984 and 
LOB. 


I'm sorry, that's a very general comment. 


Mio Wildman: Am i. correct in understanding the 
Treasurer's comment te) lead to the suggestion that he 
believes--I'm not trying to be argumentative here, I'm just 
dookangsitor,: anformation «aseriouslys=that feyou pwbelrveve @that what 
you're looking towards is any savings:that might accrue: from this 
programs would-be used towetther »-cutoyoumpdeficit sor- limits the 
necessity to borrow? 


Hon. . Fe. oS. oMidlereecThat.'s <« onemort: chhe walbternatives,iopen 
toamecue pointwouts toeeach of: you present. thatyasyeararagoawhen 1 
hade-antroperating dericit: projected at’ Proughlyw S1ek* billionteyou 
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weremalijstelling imeahow. proftligates.L.was., lim at.-$2,556 million, 
I'm out<byiShO middeon,-sponignt. 


It was purposely done and in my budget statement I said it 
was ‘belingsincreaseds by wthat) kind, of-figure to, aliow for the basic 
downturneamathevyeconomy wand . tO qprimes the -punpesawbit Lin, the. true 
Keynesian tradition of governments moving in when the economy was 
SOLS 


The question is, how far does one move in and how far can 
one go?tmly always: havesthat: optionta tf. youlre inycontiol peariieact 
with programs that are discrete and removable rather than in the 
base, you can put your make-work projects in, which contributed 
between,.$0.5,.billion;-- ana «$0.75 Dillion. tO vthis- year se cash 
requirement and move them out. If you build them into ongoing 
programs you don't have that expedient. 


The answer then to your question is it's an option one 
Maintains to use aS one sees the economy unfold. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen, for your assistance 
and your presentation. 


The next group is from the Ontario Graduate Association. In 
fairness to the last groups, the sixth and seventh groups, you 
couldkwatt untidwl0:30sipemeaWe vate. dues to .criseustea ll: 30 5pm, syou 
could go or you could stay, whatever the people wish. 


Mr. Mitchell: In any event, they would be on. 


Mr. Chairman: I would believe that the wisest place 
would be to put them on first tomorrow afternoon if the people can 
come back. 


Interjection: What time? 


Mr. Chairman: Two o'clock. 


InterjJection:s)No,.we've all got to work: for a living: 


10:20 p.m. 


Mr.) WryeseoMrog: Chalrmanyws VOULS MGOnt (points OUuttetOmnany 
potential witnesses that, looking at the clock, we have eight 
minutes left. When the House adjourns at 10:30 we are required, 
under the rules, to adjourn. That is the problem. 


Mr. «Hershkovitze :Mnos Chairman, i ,isecditespossible tow contact 
the clerk and make arrangements to sit overtime? Could you make 
that arrangement with the clerk? 


Mr moiChaarmans:sPheet @lenka+d0ese nok  .naVvess anys -tlexibi lity 
left, 2 except . the: gonlysithought 7is. temersowawes have fours nours, 
which is the longest session we have; Wednesday afternoons. That 
is why it was suggested that we put you on first. The last day is 
not £air,:we might/snot get there. 


The only way we can guarantee your being heard would be 
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first thing tomorrow afternoon. We only have two and a half hours 
comorrow morning. 


Mr. maCkenmies i. Just “wanted “to make™=a -4pomneee l Sam anot 
sure if they are still here, and this is what concerns me, but the 
women with the Ontario Public Service Employees Union, region 5, 
women's caucus and mobilization committee, asked me what our 
procedure had been. They may have left, I am not sure. I said that 
we had put them first in order for the next session, so they are 
coming back tomorrow morning expecting they are going to be on 
some time in the morning. 


They are not here. The only reason I raise it is because 
they have gone away with that understanding and I think it is fair. 


Mr. 2=Chairman: That would be’ “normal, except" we “have “two 
and -adhalf. ‘hours. (tomorrow; morning... Thats.is\.fine, “except ‘we wiil 
push some of those seven on into the afternoon. 


Mri. Wrye:; Mr...Mackenzie raises a. good, point. What about 
the other two groups; would they come back tomorrow morning? 


Mr. Hershkovitz: We have difficulty with tomorrow. 
Mr. Wrye: Which group is that? 


Mr. Hershkovitz: We have serious dPebiouley with 
tomorrow. 


Mr. TWrve: “Phursday? 

Mr. Hershkovitz: Thursday may be possible. 

Mr. Wrye: What about the graduate students? 

Ms. Sundstrom: I can come tomorrow. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Wrye: We may have a vote on the-- 

Ms. Sundstrom: I can come back tomorrow and they cannot. 

Mx > GMitchedl<* Ii4think® we: ‘should®-continue.? 7r'’do inot-*know 
how long the brief is for the graduate students but, none the 


Desc e letauSurunstne.ciock swith this group. wuothink swhat has been 
requested is-- 


Mr. Chairman: The clerk can discuss it with these people 
while we are finishing up to see what can be arranged and the 
elerkewilh bring: iteback to. the committee: for the, decision. 


Ms. Sundstrom, would you carry on, please. 


Ms. Sundstrom: I am Robin Sundstrom and the president of 
the Ontario Graduate Association. We represent about 30,000 
graduate students throughout the provinces Diihave Speen “askeq to 
give you a summary in four minutes. 
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The tifiret: pop iow JTo,covegaein Smyasbriet aces Ss) tiwrennt socual 
welfare. At the universities, the poor are already under 
represented. A recent study by Paul Anisef underlines this. Most 
Students at universities have parents witn some post-Secondary 
education.d oThasi.gapyalsy. going to be widened, exacerbating 
socio-economic differentials already extant. 


The second topic under social welfare is the question of 
women's versus men's Salaries. You have heard a brief, I think, 
from Mary Cornish of the Equal Pay Coalition. We know there is a 
gap there. Women are underemployed and unemployed ana therefore at 
the lower end of the economic scale. They are going to bear a 
furtheraburden.withsBiil a9. 


Part-time workers again; 75 per cent of these are women. One 
seventh of all the workers in Ontario are part time, and this bill 
makes little allowance for the special circumstances of these 
people, most of whom are working part time because they cannot 
Find: full-time: jobs. 


In the universities, the women faculty have special problems 
of their own. They are generally paid less than the male faculty. 
They are also at the low ranges; they are assistant professors or 
lecturers rather than associates or full professors. Most graduate 
Students subsist on teaching and research assistantships. There is 
a sample budget at the back of the brief that I have handed out 
which will help you grasp just the kinds of economic realities we 
are facing. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Sundstrom, take it a little easier;- we 
have a few extra seconds. You can slow down a bit. 


Ms. Sundstrom: Teaching assistants and research 
assistants, all full-time graduate students, are limited to work 
10 hours per week. The teaching assistantship was originally meant 
to give graduate students sufficient money to live on throughout 
the year. 


With our wage increases limited to five per cent, a clear 
choice is going to emerge from most graduate students; we simply 
are not going to be able to stay in school. Scholarship money is 
decreasing. 


EOrswvinstanece, gasc., yearmithe. MinistreotofsyColtegestiand 
Universities reduced the amount of money it was putting towards 
the Ontario graduate scholarships. Also, because teaching 
assistants and research assistantS are part-time workers, it is 
unclear: inclauses .12(2)s(b) “and, 22:63) (a) eand (bimehate teachine tang 
research assistants will be eligible for the $750 minimum that is 
supposed to come to part-time workers through the bill. 


The working conditions in universities are worsening because 
tney are being squeezed. We have already had problems bargaining 
with the universities; they are not easy to bargain with, they do 
not come to the table easily. This is only going to be exacerbated 
by removing our bargaining rights. 


Premier Davis has talked about a tradeoff in security for 
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public sector employees. Tnis is simply not the case for teaching 
assistants, who are vuinerasle to the whims of their departments, 
the wnims of their supervisors. 


iney -are “also *viinerabie to the -economic” realities: S4fewer 
and fewer people are coming to graduate school each year, unlike 
the undergraduate: population. There is no ‘tradeoff -in higher 
wages, aS Premier Davis has’ said about the public sector. Even if 
BEALS were. So, though “OPSEU “argues it “is@not;/  wearé:.not! -blessed 
this way. 


We are not, also, covered under Bill 70, the Occupational 
Health -and. Sarety. Act. It’ anything” happens to tstwhille we are 
working, we must sue the university in order to get compensation. 
We are particularly vulnerable. 


The undergraduates are already feeling a decline in the 
quality of their education, with equipment that is self- 
destructing and overcrowded classrooms. This is only going to be 
exacerbated by this bill. 


There is a question of visa students as well. I know this is 
WOU waeroopular. 1Sste. for most. of ,you, but vi you. consider that 
PullyoaoUspetscent.O1 the Graduate’ teaching facultyerm the WIStory 
department in the University of Toronto has received a degree from 
a foreign university, you begin to understand that we reap the 
benefits of easy borders between this country and others in terms 
of education, aS much as other countries do here. 


As far as research and development on the university campus 
is concerned, we are in deep trouble. This kind of thing is going 
to suck people away from this, and people are the only resource we 
have left. We have already watchea the decline of most of the 
other stuff we have on campuses. 


Ifaii> to.see the “basis for~ the’ "idea -that a= cut 2int veal 
Wadecrais. GOingetO stimulate economic ogrowth..Aside- trom =-this 
problem, the draconian nature of the bill itself is a real threat 
to the rights of the citizens’. 


My final, boinc, before * summing*™ up, "2S “that ~rf" the -Ontarro 
government itself seemed prepared to put itself under these cuts 
as well--for instance, the Ministry of Energy had a 194 per cent 
increase in expenditures; Management Board, which is cabinet's 
watchdog on ministry spending, is up 32 per cent. It seems rather 
Tronic chat yoOu.are- asking the public sector to bearmthe brunt. 


Although measures are required to deal with inflation and 
unemployment in Ontario, provisions described in Bill 179 would 
penalize many of this province's most vulnerable workers, without 
Offering any réal assurance of “holding inflation at -a—reasonable 
revel, it such™a “thing exists.” 1t needs careful "reconsideration by 
this)’committee, especially “in “the cases of women, part-time 
workers and university workers. 


PPamagcitiOn pee ieeaMr agrouingyetor va. COMDLeCeEMEexcmpeLon of 
teaching..and research assistants trom!’this* bill. -Short--of "this, 
miev should. be permitted ™ to “retain *therr’ rights to wstri kev Any 
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group which has no heaith coverage, no eligibility for workmen's 
compensation if injured while working, no power to fight cuts in 
their’ numbers by universities feeling the -effects of fiscal 
restraint, any group with these characteristics needs and deserves 
the special protection that this committee can offer by saying 
that it is exempted under Bill 179. 


trou Matchelle rst: havectgust, sone sweery.Jguick 2OueSt1 One ek . ain 
not sure I really caugnt what you said with regard to Management 
Board and government spending. Could you elaborate on that a 
lat tieebacy 


MsiwwiSundstrom:: | Therei.was~ aai\Globe . and’ “Mall arcicle--whicn 
I havebywhbhaome, «af «youn,would: Like {to . see it Satterwards--in 
September that listed the 1982-83 budgets for various ministries 
and offices in the government. The Ministry of Energy was up in 
expenditures 194 per cent; Management Board, 32 per cent. I have a 
few others as well. 


Mr. "Mitchell: “.Are “you . chen. sugges cing 9a -cUcback in 
government programs, zero-based budgeting or program review within 
the various government ministries? 


Ms. Sundstrom: Lam: .©really u.not’ Scompetent™eto “suggest 
things of such profundity. What I am competent to do is to compare 
the fact that we are being asked to hold our increases to five per 
cent while the government does not do the same. 


Mr... Mitchells May -1. (follow =the -kinae.om, ‘scenattco.-. seat 
attempting? If you are asking us to cut back on government 
spending within the various ministries, surely the effect of that 
could be even harder on people in the public sector. 


A great many people refer to Professor Crispo who, in his 
report, acknowledges that wage controls are not good. He says 
tough fiscal policies are needed. 


If one were to intepret that or to ask him what he means by 
it--and I am obviously putting an interpretation on it--he might 
Say what you have said, that government programs should be 
Justbitieds) Lh ythatewerde.s the siettuarion, mas, . 2 ees Tite noi oun 
conceivably result in more unemployment because the jobs of those 
people who were working on the government programs would no longer 
exist. 


Ms. Sundstrom: Obviously, these things must be carefully 
considered. However, I do not think the way to ameliorate the 
present Situation is by penalizing those people at the lower 
income levels-- 


Mric.MLtchell: All. am .suggesting  “Gommvou = 168 Ciac sero 
might be worse the other way. 


Ms. ‘Sundstrom: Fors instance, ‘one 2,ot Teheaminestries sewnicn 
did shold jeits*® increases!) to. owerl@than?. biver"pertmcencem qe one 
Omnbudsmanss Ot Di Ces teu Vveommiime: Ors thes few Lorticesacintmetors 
government to which people have direct access and which actually 
helps gindividuals.. I ,find@thisei1ronic. as we li: 
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Moe Miccheli; = it is" rather Antéresting = “that! ®you.. comment 
one Clie =OmDUcSitati, “because: “it? draws’ a- Lot® of flake trom several 
Suarcers. 


Ni. (COOKG: Lt ls a sort “Or Hobson fe Achorce. 


How many jobs have been lost at the University of Toronto in 
the graduate association over the last number of years? 


MSs SunaStrom: The. “university .1s very. chary . about: giving 
OUCcSsuch Statzstics, sol *cannot give’ you anaexact numbersll could 
Sclcatiriy research it’ and” find. of GBiortyou. 


Mrs Cooke: But you have lost’ ‘a Loe of teaching 


’ SRL GAT TITS BS BL . 
assistants’ positions? 


Ms. Sundstrom: Yes, we have. There are some departments 
that have been cancelled entirely. There are some institutes that 
have been closed, so we wind up losing people there inevitably. 


Actually technically we have not lost that many teaching 
assistants. What we have lost is teaching assistantships. Instead 
of getting the full 10 hours per week, many people are finding 
themselves with three and six hours. So the university can give us 
figures saying, "You see, there are just aS many as there were 
before," but in fact people are getting far less money. 


Mr. Wildman: In other words, work sharing? 
Ms. Sundstrom: Yes. 


Mr. Cooke: I asked that question only because one of the 
maclOnaLles «bore this, bill tis that: sthere -1s\-Great security —within 
the public sector. We did have the teaching assistants before us-- 


Ms. Sundstrom: The Canadian Union of Educational Workers. 


Mrs. Cooke ss: Yes.o-They / did give. us some -statistics-on the 
jobs lost. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Rather than wa seractionaltrzacron, I would 
Ballet teone tot che slies this bill. is based ‘on. 


Ms. Sundstrom: Yes. There is a rumour that teaching 
assistants will be cut drastically next year, partly because of 
the increase in faculty salaries but also because the universities 
simply do not have the resources any more. They are given a real 
decrease in money next year. 


Mr. Cooke:’ 1° guess: that ‘one “of ~the neally ridiculous 
aspects of this government's economic strategy also is that, at a 
time when we are supposedly moving in the area of high tech and 
the need for more research and development and all the other areas 
that this government claims to support, .we have now -been - under 
restraint in the college and university sector for about 12 years. 


Me... Sundstrom: 9the » engineering. taculty = ‘nearly. did: snot 
get-- 
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Mon Cooke: The engineering faculiges,, all¢esacross the 
province are good examples, like my own at the University of 
Windsor. 


Ms... Sundstrom: -\Messebabsondentisthy.~ ats themsuUniversity or 
Toronto. 


Mr. Chairmanse Thanks, OUerVeky .uch. FOrevout. —nesentatlon. 
I am sorry we had to rush you at the end. 


Mr. Mackenzie advises that the two groups from the Ontario 
Public - Service Employees. Untone tapes comings, back. first, wthing 
tomorrow mornings. oxThev. ewillyabe .ontjtiurst.,a The) United « Poodmand 
Commercial Workers' International Union, region 18, will be on 
first on Thursday afternoon, following routine proceedings. 


Gentlemen, I would ask you to try to get here on time. We 
have nine groups tomorrow morning, and another full seven in the 
afternoon. So please could we start on time. We also have a 
procedure for which we shall have a motion put, plus the eight or 
ninewgrotips. Tt«will: be-a.tullimonning, . 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 p.m. 


Government 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Wednesday, October 27, 1982 


The committee met at 10:05 a.m. in Room 15l. 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the 


Monitoring of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the 
Province. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, seeing a quorum in the room, 
might I first mention that the Treasurer is in cabinet and his 
parliamentary assistant, Mr. Jones, will be filling in for him 
this morning, but he has been caught in traffic and is on his way. 
He will be with us a little later. ve 


Mr. Mackenzie, you gave notice yesterday of a motion you 
wished to put this morning. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I move that this 
committee request that the House leaders arrange at least an 
additional week of public hearings so the many groups that have 
submitted briefs in good faith within the time frame will have the 
opportunity to be heard. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move an 
amendment to the motion. I move that this committee request that 
the House leaders extend the sittings for a maximum of two days or 


until the completion of the delegations, whichever shall occur 
fArSt. 


I do not have a copy of that. 
Mr. Chairman: Could you perhaps write it out for us? 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I am not quite sure I 
understand the purpose of the amendment since, as I understand the 
motion, it is designed to include the groups on the waiting list 
that have already applied and are qualified as per the act. I am 
not sure why the amendment is for "two days" or an open-ended 
approach. It does not seem to make sense. 


Mr. Renwick: He said two days or less. 
Mr. Cooke: Well, that is absolutely ridiculous. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, are there comments with regard 
to these? 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you could enlighten 
uS aS to what procedures were established, once again. I believe 
33 hours were assigned to the committee to receive briefs through 
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discussions at the House leaders' meeting. 


Mr. Chairman: It was not that exactly. It was that we 
would sit for a certain number of afternoons, evenings, mornings, 
as specified, 12 different sittings, ending on November 1, which 
would encompass approximately 33 hours. The total number of hours 
was secondary to the sittings. That was the frame of reference the 
House gave to this committee. 


Mr. Mitchell: That was agreed to by all House leaders? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, and it was agreed in the House. Those 


are motions of the House. 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Chairman, I think we all realize that a 
bargain or arrangement was made after a month of deliberations in 
the House. We tried the first day of the committee to set up some 
kind of system that would accommodate all the people who made 
representations within the time. We could get no agreement about 
that. I see no reason to change our course at this time. If people 
on the committee want certain groups, they will adjust their 
guestioning and advise the committee of the people making 
presentations at the times they would have. 


Mr. Chairman: You are speaking to the amendment of Mr. 
Wrye as well? 


Mr. Watson: I am speaking to the fact that we were given 
a certain time for public hearings. We have already had a month of 
debate in the House. If people in the House feel they cannot can 
represent their people, then I think it is unfortunate the people 
have to come themselves. But we are elected to represent the 
feelings of our people and to speak for them. An agreement was 
made and I think we should stick to it. 


POs O: a om. 


Mr. Chairman: For clarification, Mr. Wrye, I take it 
that your motion means to delete from Mr. Mackenzie's motion the 
words "an additional week" and substitute your wording, "for two 
days or the completion, etc." Perhaps you might put that in, 
because it is the time frame you are trying to amend here. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, could the clerk advise us as 
of this morning how many more delegations there are to be heard? 


Mr. Chairman: I can do that. Approximately 75. We have 
heard something in the low 40s--41 or 42, in there. I hope today, 
with good going, we will end up tonight with approximately in the 
low 60s heard and the low 60s remaining to be heard. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, I guite understand what Mr. 
Watson said. Of course there was an agreement made. This is simply 
a reguest that the matter be referred back to the House leaders 
for reconsideration, in which case, if they were to reach 
agreement on an extension of the period of time, then the 
appropriate motion could be introduced in the House to authorize 
the additional sittings. 


The factor nobody was aware of when the hearings were 
proposed, and I say this particularly to Mr. Watson and his 
colleagues, was the large number of delegations that requested an 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 


I find it passing strange that this committee would not 
consider it a very reasonable proposal, with approximately 70 or 
75 additional delegations to be heard, when the committee is 
authorized to sit only this morning, this afternoon, tomorrow 
afternoon and tomorrow evening. 


It is a reasonable request to the House leaders to provide 
the flexibility to enable all the members of the public--and I 
emphasize members of the public--to address this committee on a 
Matter of concern to them. It is a most reasonable and appropriate 
and proper request. 


I do not understand why Mr. Wrye would want to arbitrarily 
chop it off at a particular point in time. It would only raise 
again the problem that those delegations that wanted to make their 
presentation publicly would be cut off. I think this assembly and 
this committee has a responsibility to listen to all the 
delegations that have asked to be heard and members of the public. 


There is no question whatsoever that the House leaders were 
acting in the dark, as we all were, and that it did appear two 
weeks waS an appropriate period of time, or that the 12 sittings 
that were allocated would turn out to be an appropriate period of 
time. 


I think it would be guite arrogant on the part of this 
committee not to request the House leaders to reconsider the 
sittings in the light of the additional information they did not 
know, and nobody else knew, when they made the original decision 
and had the original negotiations. 


The request by my colleague is not only a reasonable one, it 
is the only fair one. I think this committee would be ill advised 
to be so arrogant in its proceedings as to deny members of the 
public an opportunity, within reason, to present their views to 
the committee and to have the opportunity to have members of the 
committee elucidate by way of guestions any information it felt 
was necesSary. 


Therefore, I would seriously ask the members of the 
Conservative Party and the members of the Liberal Party to support 
the motion of my colleague Mr. Mackenzie, so that members of the 
public can be properly heard in their forum, not our forum, to 
express their views about this bill. 


Mr. Stevenson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention 
briefly that we have discussed this at some length in previous 
times. The problem of timetabling the committee's business has 
already been sent back to the House leaders once on an informal 
basis. There was a meeting of a steering committee made up of 
members of this committee to try to solve the problem and they 
could reach no particular agreement. 


For a number of days we proposed that we split into 
Ssubcomittees so we could hear more people in the time that had 
been allocated. I am sure we could have had Mr. Elgie or some 
other minister here in another subcommittee to listen to briefs of 

ther groups that were interested in coming to present their views 
to the committee. 


We have put forth and talked about a number of different 
methods of dealing with the problem which have not been accepted. 
This is just one of the many alternatives that could have been 
used. As far aS I see it, it is not an alternative we are willing 
to accept, while there were one or two others that we certainly 
would have accepted. 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Chairman, with due respect to all the 
other members of this committee who want to speak, I would like to 
Suggest that we put the question, because we have already lost 15 
Minutes. We could have heard one more brief in that time. I think 
this can be discussed at some other time, but I feel it is 
important that we get on with the job. We are here to listen to 
some briefs. We could have been on our second brief right now, and 
we do not have that much time left. I am suggesting that the 
guestion be put. I am sure everybody would agree with that. 


Mr. Chairman: I have two more people, Messrs. Cooke and 
Wrye, who have asked to be heard. If you were to make a motion, I 
would not concur with it and I do have that power; so I am going 
to let them talk, Mr. Piché. 


Mr. Piché: Could you ask them to be very brief, because 
we are running out of time? 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I will take only a couple of 
moments. I would like to respond to Mr. Stevenson. He should be 
aware, Since he has been to some of these hearings, that we have 
not exactly had a large number of cabinet ministers here. Mr. 
Miller, the Treasurer, has appeared, but the other ministers who 
have been directly involved with this legislation, namely, Mr. 
Ramsay, Mr. McCague or Mr. Elgie, have not appeared before this 
committee. 


When talking about subcommittees, you forget the principle 
of subcommittees has been rejected by the government House leader 
as well as the Liberal House leader and my House leader. We will 
not operate on the basis of subcommittees, because it does not 
provide for two members of the New Democratic Party to be on these 
subcommittees. There waS an agreement amongst all three party 
House leaders many months ago that no committee would operate 
without at least two members of each of the parties. I think that 
is a fair approach. 


I would also like to point out to Mr. Watson that he comes 
from an area of this province that has been in a very serious 
economic decline for as long as my home area has. This bill was 
labelled by his government as a response to an economic crisis 
that exists in this province. Surely, if there is an economic 
crisis in this province, the one piece of legislation that is 
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supposed to respond to that crisis deserves to have at least one 
more week of hearings when we now know that as of yesterday, 92 
groups still had to be heard by this committee. 


I do not think it is an unreasonable request. No one in this 
party is suggesting that an agreement be destroyed. We are simply 
suggesting that common sense prevail and that we put a request to 
the House leaders of the three parties and ask them to look at the 
number of delegations and whether they could agree to extend 
hearings for one additional week. 


We are not going to get out of here any guicker in any case, 
because after we have the public hearings there is clause-by- 
clause in this committee. You can have it one way or the other 
but, rather than spending a lot of time on clause-by-clause, I 
would much prefer that we heard from the public. 


10:20 a.m. 


Mr. Watson: Do you want to make an amendment that this 
committee is to report back to the House on a certain date, and we 
are going to skip the time? Come on. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Chairman, I find it strange that the 
previous speaker comes from a party which had among its members, 
one who spoke for seven hours on second reading and forced us into 
a situation where the Tories are now proposing to limit the public 
hearings to two weeks. We might have had additional time if the 
New Democrats had been a little more reasonable in putting their 
arguments in terms of the length of time. 


I would plead with the members of the government party, 
particularly those who were here the other day, recognizing that 
we can probably complete our work within the two days I have 
proposed in the amendment, to recognize that there are a lot of 
members of the public who have a legitimate concern about this 
legislation and wish to be heard. To stick to the very narrow 
interpretation which the House leaders arrived at does fly in the 
face of the fact that we have had 110 requests. 


I think the members of the government party would agree with 
that. Since they are the members of the government party, they 
should view those requests as being legitimate expressions of 
concern and/or support. It seems inappropriate for the government 
to put a muzzle on the public's right to come before this 
committee and make their points, however briefly. 


Considering that this amendment only asks for a maximum of 
two additional days, I would ask the members of the government 
party to give the public their right to be heard. 


The one thing we did agree to was, within whatever 
constraints are set, to try to accommodate as much of the public 
as possible. But I warn you, we simply will not be able to do it 
before six o'clock next Monday. We probably would be able to do it 
before six o'clock on Wednesday, and I think the reguest in that 
case is very reasonable and not, as my NDP friends have suggested, 
an attempt to have an open-ended hearing. 


Mr. Watson: I am going to make a suggestion since there 
seems to be some spirit of compromise here. In terms of 
timetabling, there is a date at which the House leaders, 
particularly our House leader, would like this legislation back in 
the House. I would be prepared to make a motion to table this 
motion at present if there were some agreement the House leaders 
could come to as to when the legislation is to come back to the 
House. We aS a committee can then divide up the extra time that is 
given to us between public presentations and clause-by-clause. 


If there were some agreement, I would be prepared to table 
this with the view that it would come back and there would be some 
negotiation in the meantime. 


Mr. Renwick: I appreciate Mr. Watson's suggestion. I 
certainly would support a motion to table the motion to give the 
House leaders an opportunity to consider what has been said today 
and to make some decision. 


Mr. Watson: For the record, I move that it be tabled and 
referred to our subcommittee, which is reporting back. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a motion, as amended, on the floor. 


Mr. Watson: I think a motion to table takes precedence, 
Mr. Chairman. I just want to move it along, and I am suggesting 
that rather than-- 


Mr. Chairman: We have to deal with the motion that is-- 


Mr. Watson: I move to table and refer it to the 
committee to come back. 


Mr. Wrye: To table? 


Mr. Chairman: Move to table what? 


Mr. Wrye: Move to table the motion and the amendment 
pending-- 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Chairman, can I suggest to both parties 
that they withdraw the amendment and the motion, just temporarily 
if you want, SO we can get on with it, because I do not think we 
can table in a committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Would Mr. Cooke add to his motion wording 
Such as that a deadline for completion of clause-by-clause or 
reporting back to the House also be considered at the same time as 
the House leaders consider this additional week? 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, with respect, I do not like 
to challenge the chair, but I believe a motion to table is in 
order and I think the motion to table takes precedence. I think 
some good issues have been raised here and I believe you should 
entertain the motion to table 


Mr. Chairman: I guess tabling is a word. The committee 
can by motion agree to postpone consideration of these. 


Mr. Mitchell: All right. So take that, then, as the 
wording if the others agree, and we will work on it-- 


Mr. Chairman: You are moving a motion, then, Mr. 
Mitchell, that further discussion and decision on the motion of 
Mr. Mackenzie as amended by Mr. Wrye be postponed-- 


Mr. Watson: Pending a report from the subcommittee. 


Mr. Wrye: No. 


Mr. Chairman: No. Be postponed until what? 


Mr. Cooke: Why can you not make a motion to refer the 
whole matter to the House leaders--that is who has to make this 
decision--including your suggestion? 


Mr. Watson: I cannot make another motion when you have 


got it on the floor. I thought I could make a motion to table and 
we would get the thing-- 


Mr. Wrye: Perhaps what you are trying to get at, Mr. 
Watson, is that there be a motion to postpone consideration 
pending further discussions by the House leaders and a 
recommendation on their part on which date they wish to have the 
committee's deliberations completed. 


Mr. Piché: I think that is what we are getting at. 
Mr. Watson: Including the clause-by-clause. 


Mr. Chairman: Including the clause-by-clause. That's 
rigne. 


Fine. I can accept that as an amendment dealing with the 
original motion. Shall we, then, having understood that it is a 
motion to postpone until the time stated? All those in favour of-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, what time are you stating? 
This, then, is going to go to the House leaders for discussion? 


Mr. Chairman: No. This motion is dealing with just what 
he said: to postpone your motion, aS amended, until it is put to 
the House leaders for an outside end to the deliberations on Bill 
179 by this committee. 


Mr. Mackenzie: No, I don't accept it then. I think you 
had better have a vote on the motion. 


Mr. Chairman: yes, I was going to. All those in favour 
of Mr. Watson's amendment on this motion? 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, we are so close. Would you. 
ask Mr. Watson to express, since it is his motion, what his 
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understanding of the meaning of the motion is to us? 


Mr. Chairman: I think I have to consider it an amendment 
On another amendment. Okay? 


Mr. Watson: I am prepared to offer an explanation so we 
all know what we are talking about. I think the government would 
like this bill back to the House by a certain day; let's say a 
week from--from when? 


Interjection: Tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Watson: We have the clause-by-clause. If we are 
going to have five days there, if you want to divide that up, if 
you want five days of clause-by-clause, if you want to have four 
and one, three and two, 2.5 and 2.5, I think there is room for 
negotiations. That is the intent of my motion; how it gets worded 
and put through, I do not care. 


Mr. Renwick: So it will be referred to the House 
leaders. That is what we are saying. 


Mr. Watson: I think so. 
Mr. Piché: I look at it in reverse. 


Mr. Cooke: I guess if the majority of the committee 
wants to refer that kind of motion to the House leaders, fine. The 
only problem I have is that I do not support any motion that 
supports closure on clause-by-clause, and that is what you are 
suggesting. 


Mr. Chairman: That is not closure. Technically-- 


Mr. Cooke: Sure. It ends debate on clause-by-clause, and 
closure is ending the debate on either first, second or third 
reading. 


Mr. Chairman: It is a motion to put an additional set of 
situations or circumstances or reguests to the House leaders--no 
more, no less. 


Mr. Cooke: And ending clause-by-clause debate by a 


certain date. 


Mr. Chairman: It is up to the House leaders. The House 
leaders cannot bring closure either technically or in reality. 


Mr. Mitchell: Put the guestion, please. We are holding 
groups waiting here who have briefs to put. 


10:30 acm. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. There being no further discussion, 
all those in favour of Mr. Watson's amendment please raise their 
hands. Eight. 


ALY those opposed please raise their hands. Two. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Just to clear the air, rather than have 
somebody say what that first amendment implies, may we then 
have--Mr. Wrye, are you letting your amendment stand? 


Mr. Wrye: No, I should withdraw. I will withdraw. 


Mr. Chairman: It is withdrawn. Then shall we have a vote 
on Mr. Mackenzie's original motion? 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Mackenzie is also going to withdraw. 


Mr. Chairman: All those in favour of Mr. Mackenzie's 
motion please raise their hands. Two. 


All those opposed please raise their hands. Eight. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Chairman: Therefore, we are left with Mr. Watson's 
amendment, and the clerk through me will get it to the House 
leaders immediately. 

Mr. Cooke: I hate to be technical, but I am confused; if 
an amendment carries but the amended motion is put because the 
amendment has carried, how do you have a motion that has been 
carried? 

Mr. Chairman: I put your motion to ensure that somebody 


was not under any misapprehension as to what the committee had 
agreed. 


Mr. Cooke: You put Mr. Watson's amendment. Then Mr. Wrye 
withdrew his amendment. But the final motion that was put had to 
be the motion as amended. 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Chairman, the matter was defeated. There 
should be no further discussion. It has been dealt with. 


Mr. Cooke: We have nothing that has been approved, 
because it was defeated eight to two. 


Mr. Piché: We should have the first presentation, please. 

Mr. Mackenzie: No, you do not have the first 
presentation yet. You are not going to put a muzzle on the 
committee that way. I nave a further motion. 


Mr. Piché: Mr. Chairman, the matter has been dealt with. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I said I have a further motion, Mr. 
Piché, or don't you believe in the parliamentary process? 


Mr. Piché: Go ahead, Mr. Mackenzie. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I move that this justice committee 
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reguest that the following persons appear before the committee 
prior to clause-by-clause consideration of the bill because of 
their essential role in the committee's understanding of the wage 
restraint legislation and its impact on workers and collective 
bargaining in Ontario, namely, the Honourable Russell Ramsay, 
Minister of Labour; the Honourable George McCague, Chairman of 
Management Board; Jack Biddell, chairman of the Inflation 
Restraint Board; and Sally Barnes, Chairperson of the Ontario 
Status of Women Council. 


Mr. Chairman: Do the members have copies of this? 


Mr. Cooke: I gave the clerk copies, I believe--just 
three or four. 


Mr. Chairman: There are three or four. I have a copy. 


Is this wording really any different, except for the 
possible addition of Mr. Biddell, from the list of persons who 
were the subject matter of previous motions? 


Mr. Mackenzie: It says "prior to clause-by-clause 
consideration." It is a little clearer in the timing. You do not 
have to do it immediately. 


Mr. Cooke: It is not during the public hearing, but it 
is before clause-by-clause. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mackenzie, I must rule this out of 
order on the same reasoning as the previous ones at this point. 
And I will reiterate: I am not dealing with the content of it or 
its merits; I am dealing with its timing. This is not the right 
time. I will entertain it at the end of the public hearings. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I challenge your ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. All those who wish to uphold 
the chair's ruling please raise your hands. Five. 


All those opposed please raise your hands. Five. 


The chair therefore has to vote to break this tie, and the 
chair votes to uphold the chair's ruling, not only for the obvious 
reasons but also because of the status guo. There are certain 
precedents as to how the chair rules. This may be brought again. 
Therefore, by voting against it I will leave it open to being 
brought again. If I vote for it, it cannot be brought again. For 
those precedents and reasons, Mr. Mackenzie, which I have given-- 


Mr. Mackenzie: They won't hold water, and you Know it. 


Mr. Chairman: You and I differ on many things, Mr. 
Mackenzie. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Almost everybody in the House differs 
with someone. 


Mr. Chairman: The first group this morning is from the 
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Ontario Public Service Employees Union Region 5 women's caucus, 
Phyllis DePoe, vice-president. Part of the first delegation is 
also the OPSEU Region 5 mobilization committee, Susie Vallance, 
vice-president. Is it possible for these two groups to appear at 
the same time and make a joint presentation? 


Ms. DePoe: We each have a separate presentation that we 
have been waiting a long time to present. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, then you can follow one another. Is 
it the committee's wish that they be questioned at the same time 
and that their presentations take place one after the other? Yes, 
it appears to be. 


A recommendation that was also outlined to the committee 
from the subcommittee yesterday was that the presenters not read 
their briefs but summarize them to the committee for expediency 
and in fairness to the people behind them. 


Ms. Depoe: I am sorry, but it is very difficult to 
summarize my brief. I have spent a great number of hours preparing 
it and waiting to present it. 


Mr. Mitchell: Mr. Chairman, it is only five pages. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, carry on. This will be exhibit 
41. Continue, please, 


Ms. DePoe: My name is Phyllis DePoe. We of the Ontario 
Public Service Employees Union Region 5 women's caucus, wish to 
voice our anger and to protest today the blow that Bill 179 has 
struck to all public sector workers but especially to the women. 
What does Bill 179 mean to the women of Ontario's public sector? 
It is a direct attack on women workers and the gains we have made, 
especially in the last two years. 


Public sector wages have been behind those in the private 
sector but we were making great efforts to catch up. The effect of 
the rollbacks in the clerical and office services category, 
predominantly women, means an average loss of $1,000 per year to 
each of the 17,000 workers. 


Half of OPSEU's membership are women in ghettoized jobs at 
the bottom of the wage scale. Bill 179, with its six per cent wage 
decrease, will ensure that the wage gap will widen once more. The 
reinstitution of percentage increases as opposed to flat dollar 
increases means that women will lose what little gains we have 
made. Some 2.6 million Canadian women work out of necessity. Of 
chese, 46 per cent are self-supporting and have never married, 15 
per cent have husbands whose 1978 incomes were less than $10,000 
and 24 per cent have husbands whose 1978 incomes were between 
$10,000 and $15,000. : 

aa. 

The working women of this province already suffer from an 
unfair wage system and have been restrained by different types of 
wage controls for years. Government-imposed wage controls have 
pre-empted the fight for a law guaranteeing women equal pay for 
work of egual value with men. In 1979, the average full-time 
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working woman in Ontario earned only 63.5 per cent of the average 
full-time working man's salary, or $11,952 to his $18,813. This 
gap has narrowed only three per cent in the last decade. 


Michele Landsberg points out in an article in the Toronto 
Star on September 7, 1982, that the Ontario Minister of Labour Mr. 
Ramsay thinks it is unjust that Queen's Park telephone operators, 
women who need high school education, communication skills and 
experience, should be earning $40 less per week than Queen's Park 
parking lot attendants who are men with grade 8 qualifications. 
That is a difference of $2,000 a year. 


"It isn't fair," says Ramsay, "but this is no time for 
fairness. Businesses are closing." You are damned right it isn't 
fair. It isn't fair that your government imposes rollbacks, wage 
controls and cessation of all collective bargaining. It isn't fair 
that public sector workers are being forced to pay for these hard 
times. 


What about when times were not so tough? Did your government 
rush to pay equal wages to women, or better wages to all public 
sector workers? Women have been subsidizing this government for 
many years with these discriminatory low wages. The wage controls 
mean that the government is deliberately continuing its 
discrimination. 


Wage controls did not work in 1975 and they will not work in 
1983. The Anti-Inflation Board wage and so-called price controls 
were set up in order to fight inflation and unemployment, but 
inflation remained high. Real wages declined 7.7 per cent while 
corporate profits increased by 9.2 per cent. In October 1975, 
643,000 Canadians were out of work and in April 1978, when 
controls were lifted, unemployment had risen to 999,000, a great 
many of whom were women. Wage controls failed as a cure to an 
ailing economy in 1975 to 1978, and will have no better effect 
this time. 


The obvious solution would be to create jobs. The Davis 
government does not deal with the obvious or with any sense of 
justice or fairness. With over 600,000 unemployed in Ontario, the 
pressure to keep wages down will mean less job security and lower 
wages for all workers, especially women, who are largely 
unorganized. 


Bill 179 makes no provision at all for the settlement of 
first contracts in newly organized work places. Many women in the 
lowest-paid jobs who are just beginning to be organized into trade 
unions will be stopped because of Bill 179. Especially vulnerable 
are those 13,000 public sector workers in the unclassified 
category who can be tossed into the street on a week's notice. 


10:40 a.m. 


We have been told we should not protest wage controls 
because we have such marvellous job security. Those who are losing 
their jobs are 120 workers from the Ontario chest clinics and 60 
from the program advisory council. In addition, 1,163 jobs are 
being eliminated with the closing of six mental retardation 
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centres. Positions are being phased out in data development and 
layoffs are being planned in the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications in plate registration. Other jobs are being 
contracted out to the private sector, such as cleaning jobs as 
well as highway, ambulance and snow removal services. 


Office services and clerical jobs have been greatly reduced 
with the introduction of new technology like the video display 
terminals and more computerization. If you are fortunate enough to 
reach retirment age, you hope to reap well-desrved and hard-earned 
benefits, but these wage controls will reduce your pension 
payments. Pensions are based on the earnings of the last five 
years of service. The last set of wage controls and the current 
set of rollbacks and controls will result in reduced pensions, 
especially for women in the lowest-paid jobs. 


Women, in general, also have fewer years of service in the 
provincial government. For those retirees already on pension, 
there is only six per cent indexing instead of eight per cent, 
while inflation continues to rage at 10.4 per cent. This is the 
reward for long years of service at low pay. 


There are many unforeseen effects of these rollbacks and 
wage controls. Depressed wages for female data entry operators and 
cleaners in my local have forced them to take on a second job. How 
will this help unemployment? Another woman at clerk 2 level with 
two children may have to resign from her job. After paying the 
babysitter, clothing her children, paying transportation costs, 
clothing for work, etc., she finds it a losing financial 
proposition to continue to work in such a low-paying job. If she 
resigns, she will not be replaced. 


Women with children, who work in the mental retardation 
centres which are closing, may be forced to guit their jobs if 
they are unable to find alternative care. Day care centres faced 
with cutbacks may be forced to close or reduce spaces, thereby 
preventing many women from returning to the work force. Suspension 
of collective bargaining means we cannot negotiate for work-site 
day care, parental leave right, technological change, time off for 
union business or the extension of maternity and adoption leave. 


To the Davis government, we demand that job creation be the 
priority and that wage controls be stricken from the agenda. Women 
have always been the first victims of your rotten economic 
policies and we should not be forced to pay for your 
discriminatory mismanagement of the economy. We stand in 
solidarity with all our brothers and sisters in fighting Bill 179. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Questions? 

Mr. Cooke: I will just ask the standard question, I 
guess. I think it is fairly clear from your brief but I gather you 
see that there is absolutely no way this bilcould be amended to 
be fair and just? Par 

Ms. DePoe: Absolutely not. 


Mr. Cooke: The bill should just simply be scrapped and 
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thrown away? 
Ms. DePoe: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Next is OPSEU Region 5 
mobilization committee, Susie Vallance. Please identify both 
people. 


Ms. Vallance: I am Susie Vallance, vice-president, 
Region 5, Metro Toronto, and this is Howard Doughty, member of the 
mobilization committee. I am the chairperson. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. Carry on. 


Ms. Vallance: Since it became clear in early summer that 
the government of Ontario would, despite Premier Davis' solemn 
assurances to the contrary, impose discriminatory wage controls on 
the public sector, we the provincial government workers have begun 
to mobilize our resources so that we could at least inform you, 
the legislators, of our unconditional opposition to Bill 179. 


In view of the apparent uniformity of the Conservative 
majority's opinion, and in the light of the apparent willingness 
of the Liberal caucus to support the measure, we are under no 
illusion that our efforts at lobbying, or our appearances here, 
will stop Bill 179 from becoming law. Only a message from a 
burning bush or a return of Ezekiel's chariot wheel could loosen 
Tory minds from the mistakes of Bill 179. However, we want you to 
be under no illusions, either. When this bill is passed, you will 
have alienated the public sector workers in Ontario. 


We in OPSEU will, therefore, make you a promise, but unlike 
Mr. Davis, we will keep our word. We will do everything in our 
power to defeat every member of the Legislature who casts a vote 
for Bill 179 as it is now or as it might be amended. 


I work as a Clerk 3 General at Seneca College. I have worked 
at the college for 11 years and my current salary is $15,597.40 
per year before deductions. Your bill tells me I make too much 
money. You say that because I do not think it is fair to have to 
accept a five per cent wage increase when, at the same time, my 
rent is going up 24 per cent this year, my government controlled 
parking fees are going up 100 per cent this year, and the cost of 
food, clothing and fuel are going up as well. 


I am therefore being greedy and I must be punished. You say 
that with straight faces normally concealing the cynical smirks 
that are shared with the bankers and the business executives whose 
profits you protect at my expense. 


I would tell you what I think of your bill in the terms that 
it deserves for it is an affront to common sense as well as a 
policy which will have direct and harmful material effects upon 
public sector workers, and indirect but equally harmful 
consequences for our society as a whole. However, my continuing 
respect for the rules of procedure, rules that this government 
seems willing to violate whenever it is convenient, and my desire 
not to allow you simply to dismiss me as a shrill, prevents me 
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from using the language that this bill all but compels in 
response. Accordingly, I will say something else. 


I am vice-president for Ontario Public Service Employees 
Union, Metropolitan Toronto Region 5. Our region includes academic 
and support staff workers at all four Metro community colleges, 
the correctional officers at the Metro Toronto East and Metro 
Toronto West Detention Centres and the Don Jail, the Ontario 
Science Centre, the Art Gallery of Ontario, the Royal Ontario 
Museum and all the other provincial work places in the area. 


I represent as well the thousands of public service 
employees who work at Queen's Park within blocks of this meeting 
room. In all, I represent over 22,000 workers in this municipality 
and on their behalf I am here to make a promise. We are committed 
to making a mockery of your bill because your bill mocks us. 


You will have heard the phrase "cruel joke" applied to Bill 
179. We know the joke is on us but we also Know that we will have 
the last laugh. In the meantime, we insist that you know this: we 
understand that you are playing a trick on us and that you intend 
to hurt us. You can hurt us and you will hurt us but ¥au cannot 
and you will not fool us. 


We understand what you are up to and we will hurt you back. 
You may take this to be idle rhetoric or you may, if you are 
genuinely blind to the real results of your actions, be offended 
about what you will interpret as a threatening verbal posture. I 
can do nothing to reassure you but I can explain to you why we are 
SO angry and why we do not believe you when you attempt to justify 
Ba laeel79. 


I was in the audience last week when a spokesman from the 
chamber of commerce chatted about all the myths that are 
wrongfully attached to public sector workers. He went on about job 
security and he repeated the nonsense about our alleged lack of 
productivity. However, when he came to what in his idiom would be 
called the bottom line, he had no serious argument to put forward 
in defence of public sector wage controls. Instead, he was reduced 
to saying that he hoped he would have some beneficial 
psychological and attitudinal effects. 


I do not know much, nor do I particularly care, about his 
head space, but I do know a little about the economy. I know that 
I am not short on good attitudes but that I am short of cash. I 
know because I tried it out two nights ago at the Dominion store. 
The Dominion stores do not accept positive psychological attitudes 
in exchange for a loaf of bread. They want money, but Bill 179 
takes money out of my pocket and out of the pockets of half a 
million working people. It does so at the most absurd time and in 
the most unjust way, and we would like you to think about it. 


According to Mr, “avis, Our real problem is inflation and 
one of the most important causes of inflation is high interest 
rates. To reduce interest rates, he says, government must borrow 
less so that more money will be available to business for 
investment and investment will bring about more jobs. Thus, public 
sector workers must get paid less so that money will be put into 
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the private sector. How then can he explain the fact that interest 
rates have fallen for a number of months and are now at their 
lowest rate for the past two years? 


10:50.0a .mé 


Since his wage control package is not yet law and was not 
even introduced when the rates started to fall, it is obvious that 
something else was at work. I hope you will not think me too 
cynical when I suggest the current drop has something to do with 
the fact that Ronald Reagan is facing an election. I also hope you 
will not be surprised when interest rates climb again after that 
election. After all, public sector wages have precious little to 
do with inflation and will not help when the international 
corporations put the squeeze on after the November Congressional 
elections. 


According to Mr. Davis as well, the limit on public sector 
wages is needed to slow the general trend of wage increases and 
get the consumer price index under control. But again the consumer 
price index has been falling and both public and private sector 
wages are generally rising at a rate lower than the inflation rate 
as, of course, they have been all along. 


When we look back at the wage controls of 1975, we see an 
interesting parallel. Inflation was going down then too. However, 
as soon as wage controls were put on, the trend was reversed and 
prices started to rise again. Only in recent months have prices 
begun to fall. Therefore, true to form, the Trudeau-Davis 
coalition has decided that enough is enough: "Prices cannot fall. 
We need to strike back. We need to lower wages, for only then can 
we get inflation back." I hope this sounds like nonsense because 
it is. However, it is also the policy of the Davis government. 


I am told that age brings senility. This I am sure is 
something of a slur against the thousands of elderly citizens who 
remain sound of mind and body but, with respect to major 
organizations, there may be a valid point. The Liberal government 
in Ottawa has, with the exception of the Diefenbaker aberration 
and the amusing interjection of Joe Clark, ruled this country 
Since 1935. 


The Conservative government in Toronto has without exception 
ruled this province since 1943. The Liberal-Conservative rulers 
have plainly begun to fade for even their slogans, not to mention 
their policies, have become nonsensical. When inflation fighting 
means rising prices, we are plainly involved in a new brand of 
newspeak. The only valid slogan remaining seems to be, "It is time 
for a change." 


To explain why a change is needed in both the personalities 
and the policies of our government, we must explore the topic of 
wage controls dispassionately and in a nonpartisan fashion. I 
propose to tell you to the best of my ability why it is that wage 
controls cannot and will not work. 


Wage controls means depressed consumer expenditures. Those 
who advocate controls argue that such lowered consumption rates 
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will lead to lower prices. Thus inflation will be brought under 
control and our economic problems will be solved. 


Paradoxically, proponents of wage controls are usually 
champions of the free market system. On the one hand, they hold 
that a major cause of inflation involves excessive wage increases 
gained for the most part by unionized workers. On the other hand, 
they seek to arrest inflation by throttling the free market 
process by which unions and management settle wages through 
collective bargaining systems. 


Price rises to these bogus free marketers are the fault of 
consumers; for example, working people. If workers earn too much, 
they argue, their collective demand will be excessive and 
businesses will have no choice but to respond by gouging them, 
thus producing inflation. 


Canada's current slide towards wage controls is based on 
such a hypothesis. Working people are told that they must suffer 
in order to beat inflation. They are told they are to blame for 
inflation because they are too greedy and have been living beyond 
their means. Now they must pull in their belts. Advocates of wage 
controls, if they are sincere, are either living in another age or 
another country. If they are not sincere, then they are simply 
sycophants hoping to get the nod from the right chairman of the 
right board of directors to ensure a comfortable life in business 
after they retire from politics. 


Whatever their motives, they tend to be believed by many 
working people who have been hurt by inflation and unemployment 
for years. Working people are rightly frightened, terrified. When 
our experts and leaders give us a scapegoat, we often believe 
them. The scapegoat for the working person? Other working people 
and unemployed workers. In fact, if the propaganda is effective 
enough, working people can even be led to blame themselves. 


Enough. The inflation rate in Canada today has nothing 
whatever to do with working people's wages. Canadians' incomes 
have fallen in purchasing power since 1975. No, inflation today 
has been brought to its current level by a number of factors guite 
unrelated to working people's wages. The three major causes are 
outlined below. 


First, the Canadian market is not a free market. It is 
possessed of a degree of corporate concentration and control that 
is unknown in other industrial countries. There is not enough 
Space here to begin to document the way in which a small handful 
of corporations dominate our economy. Suffice it to say that from 
Mining and metals to forest products, banking, automobile 
manufacturing, food distribution, energy, transportation, 
communications, appliances and government marketing and regulatory 
boards, significant price competition is absent. Beyond the 
vise-like control of the dominant companies, price competition is 
left to the small business sector which, like working people, is 
being battered by the arrogance of the corporate elite. 


. To argue that the dominant companies will lower their prices 
if working people endure lower wages is farcical. If the firms 
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cannot set prices at a high enough level to suit their investors 
and company forecasts, they simply shut down or decrease 
production in order to create shortages and raise prices for those 
working people or small businesses that can still afford the 
product or service. Similarly, anticipating a deteriorating local 
market, Canadian branch plants, even if profitable, will close up 
shop and service the Canadian market from the head office, raising 
their prices in Canada accordingly. To the dominant corporations, 
then, wage controls in Canada invariably present a weaker 
consumers' market and, therefore, layoffs and shutdowns until the 
picture improves. 


Second, extortionate interest rates in Canada have been a 
prime factor in causing inflation. When working people or firms or 
governments borrow, they are simply discounting their future 
earnings. The higher the interest rates they pay, the lower their 
future spending power will be, unless their net income rises more 
than their interest payments. Rising interest rates, therefore, 
are a form of future income control. 


Furthermore, when corporations borrow at high interest rates 
they must either expand their markets or increase their prices to 
compensate for their high interest payments. With wage controls 
there will be no expanding domestic market; thus, corporations 
will raise prices. Meantime, to government, higher interest means 
greater difficulty in fulfilling general expenditure 
responsibilities. 


Today, it is the high cost of government debt 
servicing--that is, interest payments--that poses the problem. 
Historically, total government indebtedness in relation to 
national productivity is not at all severe, nowhere near, for 
example, the rate of indebtedness we endured during the Second 
World War, but because of the high cost of servicing the debt the 
government has decided to cut back on other costs and raise taxes. 


The taxes are, of course, designed to hurt middle-class and 
working-class Canadians and the poor. Tax breaks for corporations 
go hand in hand with Frank Miller's decision to add seven per cent 
to the cost of a McDonald's hamburger. The cutbacks have taken the 
form of attacks on public service wages and reductions in social 
service benefits. How do these cutbacks help to cut prices? 
Nowhere, except perhaps in the bargains occasionally to be had in 
small entrepreneurs' "going out of business" sales. In the 
meantime, interest rates remain not only inflationary but also 
increasingly important as a throttle on the economy, producing 
further layoffs and unemployment. 


Third, and finally, the currrent inflation rate can be 
directly attributed to the productivity gap. Canada's productivity 
capacity is running on idle. Inflation involves productivity 
lagging behind market demand. The proponents of wage controls 
ignore the fact that price competition is essentially absent in 
Canada's dominant corporate structure and incorrectly assume that 
corporate productivity will increase and prices will drop as 
competing firms scramble for a share of a smaller relative market. 
Not so. 
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In 1975, people's wages were controlled and they have been 
declining ever since. The controls were introduced at a time of 
recession. So rather than attacking inflation, and along with our 
lack of a price-competitive economy, productivity declined as 
consumer expenditure weakened. At first small, and then larger and 
larger plants shut down or slowed down, either through impending 
bankruptcy or in order to raise prices. 


While small, competitive firms have been most drastically 
affected by this process, even the automobile cartel was badly 
hurt and needed to be bailed out by government and, most recently, 
by Canadian auto workers. But did this cartel lower its prices to 
compete for the scarcer dollars of working people? No. They raised 
them. 


The only reduction in price, other than bonus-buy gimmicks, 
has been General Motors' sale of bargain price Malibus that were 
intended for Iraq but turned down because the Iragi government 
considered them inferior products which had been falsely 
advertised. Thousands of these were sold in a matter of days 
without a penny being spent on advertising. GM's only reported 
response to this miracle, as thousands of other unsold cars lay 
idle, was that they should have charged more for the Malibus. 


Wage controls are an aberration. They are a desperate 
attempt on the part of the members of those boardrooms where 
empire building and price gouging have become respectable to avoid 
rational profit and price controls. Profit and growth are not 
necessarily bad words. It would seem, however, that the Canadian 
corporate elite are determined to make them so. As they do, we can 
merely hope that they, along with their friends in government, 
will not drive the economy into such a tailspin that they 
themselves will discover too late that their own profits were, in 
the last resort, dependent upon at least moderately growing 
purchasing power in the hands of working people. 


Livia. ms 


To conclude, I think it only fair to take some of the blame 
away from the provincial government and allow it to be shared with 
the Dominion government in Ottawa. On the way to this meeting last 
night--it was held over until this morning--I was listening to the 
radio and heard a very interesting report on the news. It seems 
that a shipbuilding company in Quebec is laying off its workers 
during the winter months, but hopes for better times ahead. The 
better times depend upon a $30-million subsidy from the federal 
government to build a ferry for use on the St. Lawrence. However, 
the federal government's offer has a hook. It will be granted if, 
and only if, these private sector workers agree to live within the 
federal six and five formula. 


Simply stated, it means that our tax dollars will be given 
away to a private company provided that the workers in that 
company agree to work for less than they are rightfully entitled 
to. The free enterprisers will be thrilled. This is socialism. 
But, aS usual, it is socialism for the rich. Of course, if you 
have not already guessed, the shipbuilding company in question is 
a subsidiary of Dome Petroleum. Do you get the message? 
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At both the federal and the provincial levels, the 
Liberal-Conservative governments are killing the economy. But they 
are not killing it by spending too much on medical care, 
education, family services, highways, communications and, of 
course, child care. They are killing it by giving the hard-earned 
money of ordinary people away in the form of gifts to business. It 
is laughable to hear business leaders whine and complain about 
attitudes, but it is no longer merely funny to see the real pain 
their friends in government inflict. 


Bill 179 is an iniquitous and unacceptable law. It defeats 
Civil rights. It defeats our economy. It defeats us all. Today, 
the government in Poland began its deliberations on its own Bill 
179, a law that will punish the unemployed. We have not yet fallen 
to that level, but our own leader, General Daviseslsky, has taken 
away our right to strike and our right to arbitration. Even the 
Polish Communists have not gone guite that far. How far will you 
go? In solidarity, we will oppose you. 


Mr. Chairman: Questions? There being no questions, thank 
you for your presentation. 


The next witness is from the Ontario English Catholic 
Teachers' Association, Metropolitan Toronto unit. Mr. Fredette is 
the president. 


While he is coming to the microphone, the chair has had some 
time to reflect upon an earlier motion. There is some grave doubt 
in my mind as to whether we have a valid motion. Therefore, after 
the public has been heard at 12:30, so we do not impose upon them, 
I will entertain, if someone wishes to introduce it, a further 
motion on the topic. It may well be that we have no motion at this 
time. Mr. Elston, I think we have unanimity on that suspicion. 


Mr. Fredette: My name is Ray Fredette and I am the 
president of the Ontario English Catholic Teachers' Association of 
Metro. 


Mr. Chairman: This is exhibit 43. 


Mr. Fredette: Mr. Chairman, honourable members, the 
Metro elementary unit of the Ontario English Catholic Teachers’ 
Association represents more than 4,000 members. When combined with 
the Toronto high unit of the OECTA and the Association des 
Enseignants Franco-Ontariens members employed by the Metropolitan 
Separate School Board, there is a single bargaining unit with well 
in excess of 5,000 members here in Metro. 


Our concerns centre around general principles and the thrust 
of Bill 179, as opposed to its specific details. I have divided 
this into three main areas, the first being entitled Collective 
Bargaining--Right to Strike--Teacher Settlements. 


Free, unimpaired, unimpinged collective bargaining is a 
right that is being denied by Bill 179. We cannot willingly 
accept, in fact we strongly oppose, any government action that 
curtails this right. The School Boards and Teachers Collective 
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Negotiations Act, known as Bill 100, has been a very effective 
vehicle for the local resolution of negotiations. 


Only a very small percentage of impasses have resulted in 
strike action since the implementation in 1975 of Bill 100. We 
believe the government has jumped the gun in its suspension of the 
right to strike. The low rate of use of strike action and the 
teachers' associations well documented trend of settling below the 
consumer price index over the past number of years are clear 
indicators that teachers are responsible citizens and that the 
social contract is working. 


In his June 1982 presentation to the Ontario Public School 
Trustees' Association, Dr. D. A. L. Auld of the department of 
economics, University of Guelph, reports that "private sector wage 
increases have exceeded those in the public sector in the province 
of Ontario." Dr. Auld further details the education division of 
the public sector, and reaches three conclusions: 


"1. Wage increases in this division, namely the education 
area, of the public sector have fallen short of wage gains in 
Ontario private sector. 


"2. School board settlements in Ontario lag behind those in 
the rest of Canada. 


"3. In every guarter since 1978, the rate of increase in the 
wages of the school board sector has fallen below the rate of 
inflation indicating a cumulative decline in average real wages 
over the 1978-81 period of more than seven per cent." 


Dr. Auld's report is clear proof that teacher settlements 
are not the fuel of inflation. Over the last number of years, 
teachers, through their settlement trends have already answered 
the Prime Minister's call for wage restraints. The problem now is 
that we cannot answer the Prime Minister's call voluntarily within 
our parameters of interpretation. The imposed parameters of Bill 
179 treat us as irresponsible and not worthy of trust. 


The Prime Minister also calls for our trust as individuals 
and as groups. Provincial government is here further displaying 
its mistrust of the public sector. I would like to quote from the 
Toronto Star of Friday, October 22, in its editorial, "Leading 
from the sidelines." One paragraph is worthy of note: 


"Is the atmosphere of trust enhanced when the government 
expresses its faith in the willingness of Canadians to voluntarily 
do the right thing--but takes the precaution of restraining its 
own employees by law and taking away their right to strike? Is our 
sense of closeness to each other strengthened when Queen's Park 
rolls back agreed raises for clerical workers making less than 
$20,000 a year--but not for doctor's making $80,000?" 


I would like to continue. Bill 179 destroys the social 
contract that we have established over the last seven years. The 
Education Relations Commission and Bill 100, being the major 
instruments of a balanced social contract, will be superseded and 
rendered impotent. Working conditions in schools and educational 
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issues ultimately will be resolved by the Inflation Restraint 
Board, a body totally unfamiliar with these matters. 


I would like to move on to another section, controls in 
general. Controls in their essence are ill-advised; by their 
nature, always unfair; and by their experience, unmanageable. As 
with the 1975-78 Anti-Inflation Board and the federal government's 
1982 six and five proposal, controls on prices will be barely 
effective under Bill 179 and controls on interest rates are 
nonexistent. Such as it is, since these wage controls are coupled 
with extremely weak and nonexistent price and interest rate 
controls, Bill 179 is doomed to failure in the resolution of any 
practical economic redress or of any positive mass psychological 
influence, 


Even if one accepted the need for controls, the timing of 
these controls is totally wrong. Most of the economic indicators 
seem to have peaked in the summer of 1982. Inflation rates are 
going down; interest rates are going down; the stock market and 
the dollar are up. Even with the movement in the last two or three 
days, the market is still about 200 points up from the position in 
July. Further to that, the Conference Board of Canada, in its 
report Monday, stated that the economy is generally on the rise, 
with the prediction of a slow, steady growth. 


Further, for a government which prides itself in not 
meddling in the economy and encouraging free enterprise, Bill 179 
seems to be a knee-jerk remedy applied to a patient who is already 
getting better. Any economist would substantiate that the 
employment and bankruptcy rates still need many months to follow 
Suit but they will improve. 


11:10 a.m. 


The Conference Board of Canada mentioned that they see the 


unemployment rate peaking at 13 per cent, then staying at 10.5 per 
cent during the next five years. So there are indicators on the 


positive swing. 


Why not let the latest round of improving and positive 
economic indicators run their course? Let the wages and wage 
demands also follow their natural downward course paralleling 
inflation. Wages and salaries have always chased inflation and not 
the mythical reverse. 


Yes, we are cognizant of the high unemployment and of the 
concept of job security. Job creation should be the first focus of 
the government's time and effort. Nothing in Bill 179 equates to 
the creation of one single job, except for maybe a few bureaucrats 
in the Inflation Restraint Board. 


With all due respect to the members present, our elected 
representatives should have better things to do with their time 
and their mandate than considering punitive, divisive legislation. 
In his October 12, 1982, letter to me, Premier Davis states that 
the government is "... currently working on a further series of 
initiatives designed to generate employment and to stimulate 
economic activity." 
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The four months wasted on the drafting and consideration of 
Bill 179 would have been better spent on the Premier's initiatives 
mentioned above, but they have as yet to be seen. 


The third area of concern is selective controls. Selective 
controls are unfair and unwarranted. The public sector represents 
approximately 15 per cent of the population. How will 15 per cent 
of the population save the larger economic base? It cannot and 
will not. The public sector has been wrongly targeted as the 
scapegoats for economic decisions taken by other groups. 


In trying to justify selective controls, Premier Davis 
further states in the same letter, "...with far less job security 
than employees within the public sector, private sector workers 
may well be called upon to restrain their wage demands even 
further, without the imposition of mandatory controls. 


"Similarly," the Premier goes on, “the real profit losses 
being experienced by many industries seriously guestion the need 
for price controls at this juncture in our economic history. 


"The same discipline does not operate in the public sector. 
We believe that the public sector as a whole should shoulder its 
Share of the recession." 


The Premier's premise seems to be that the public sector is 
less capable of voluntarily adjusting to the economy through 
consultation and negotiations and for some reason it is thought to 
be immune to the economic realities. The public sector has long 
been shouldering its share of the recession as Dr. Auld's report 
proves. 


The government states that the public sector will be 
affected for only one full year at five per cent. We argue that 
many of our numbers--I have tried to determine this in the last 
few days; we are looking at hundreds--many of our members will be 
affected for the rest of their lives. Not just for the year or two 
that we go through this bill. All those members within seven years 
of possible retirement will have the five per cent limit and the 
$35,000 cap on category upgrading, negatively affect the 
calculation formula for their pensions. This bill will undo a just 
and deserved portion of these members' pensions for the rest of 
their lives. 


Qualifications upgrading for teachers were, at some points, 
mandated in the last decade, and at all times encouraged, by the 
government of Ontario. The process and the moneys involved in 
category upgrading were always independent of grid percentage 
Settlements. The years of hard work leading to upgrading must be 
rewarded, and rewarded to all. 


A discretionary cap of $35,000 is unfounded in rationale or 
fairness and further outlines the punitive nature of this bill. 
Bill 179's financial damage will be felt well beyond its intended 
period. I say to you that the social contract damage will also 
reach well beyond its intended period. 
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In conclusion, it iS our opinion that a democratic 
government is not following its mandate when on the one hand it 
parades and boasts itself as the supporter of the federal Charter 
of Rights, and on the other hand, in its own jurisdiction, the 
same government attacks rights. 


We are wary of this dangerous double-speak especially since 
it is only two weeks ago that the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) 
seemed to have taken pride in his ministry's preparedness against 
legal counter-attack by the OFL based on the Charter of Rights 
section on nondiscrimination. All the arguments were prepared 
ahead of time to support Bill 179 in the light of the charter. 
This attempt at pre-empting legal challenges further highlights 
the government's insecurity and uneasiness with the bill and 
indicates the government's arrogant lack of respect for its 
citizens. 


We were reminded at that time that the charter is still not 
in effect and that Ontario won't live up to the spirit of that 
law. We wish to remind the Attorney General and the government he 
helps represent that his position also encompasses the defence of 
guSstice-sand it is fitting; or cynically: ironic, that. this 
presentation is made to the standing committee on administration 
of justice. We see little natural or legal justice in Bill 179 and 
reguest its withdrawal. 


I have an addendum. Because of the timing, I couldn't 
incorporate it quickly. It is a press release from the Archdiocese 
of Toronto, written by His Eminence G. Emmett Cardinal Carter. I 
won't read it all to you. It is there before you. I wish to 
highlight some areas. 


Paragraph one: "The Catholic Church has clearly and 
officially defended the rights of workers, including the right to 
form labour unions, the right to collective bargaining and the 
right, within reasonable limits, to back up the bargaining rights 
with strikes." 


The fourth paragraph: "Various elements in our society are 
searching for solutions." This is in reference to the economic 
crisis. "There are no easy or simple answers. What is clear, 
however, is that no solution can be accepted which abrogates the 
basic rights of workers to bargain collectively and in some 
circumstances to turn to the strike as a final resort." 


On the back page, in the fifth paragraph, "Any economic plan 
that involves the denial of the rights of one segment of society 
affects the guality of life of us all and can only make us all 
poorer as a result." 


Now, representing Catholic teachers, we have no problem with 
rendering unto Caesar and rendering unto the church but it used to 
be a 50-50 split and the power of Bill 179 certainly is going the 
wrong way in our view. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Sir. A guestion, Mr. 
Sweeney? 
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Mr. Sweeney: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The presenter of 
the previous brief made very clear that the majority which the 
government holds means this legislation will go through regardless 
of what the opposition parties do. There are a number of areas 
where significant changes can in fact be made. 


I notice in the first section of your brief you talk about 
collective bargaining. There are also, we understand from talking 
to many groups of teachers, what are called nonmonetary issues 
that should continue to be bargained. Do you, representing your 
particular members, feel there should be an amendment to the 
legislation permitting you to bargain, to negotiate and even to 
strike in those areas that are not directly affected by the five 
per cent limitation? Have you discussed that with your members? 


Mr. Fredette: We have a lot of problems with seeking 
amendments. Like not only the previous presenter but others we 
have heard over the last week and a half, we don't seek 
amendments; we seek the withdrawal of the bill. 


Mr. Sweeney: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Fredette: To answer your question, giving us some of 
our bargaining rights or some of the strike rights seems to be 
ludicrous. If you are going to withdraw one per cent of our 
rights, you are impinging on the principle. Anything between one 
and 99 per cent is unacceptable. 


Mr. Sweeney: All right. I go to another section of your 
brief. You made reference to the $35,000 cap on the grid. It would 
be my understanding--you could explain this to me--that the 
$35,000 cap would be for one year. The grid is on the basis of 
years of experience. I think the subsequent year would permit 
someone to make that up--correct me if I am wrong--jump two years 
or whatever the case may be, and get in their rightful place on 
the grid again. Is that right or wrong? 
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Mr. Fredette: Hopefully that is right, they can. In our 
reading of section 19, we are not sure if there are any controls 
against the catch-up factor in the year 1984-85. It can be read 
both ways and we are not sure how the regulations are going to 
fall. We hope that is the way it will go. If next year, the year 
they are affected, falls in the seven years before retirement, it 
is still thrown into the formula. It is a negative effect in the 
formula. 


Mr. Sweeney: Have you and your group proposed any 
possible amendment to this legislation which could negate the 
pension effect of this legislation? I strongly suspect that was 
not fully understood when this legislation was originally drafted. 
Mr. Fredette: No, we have not proposed the amendment. 


Mr. Sweeney: Would you be prepared to attempt to do it? 
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Mr. Fredette: Not at this time. I would have to 
reconsider that. 


Mr. Wrye: I should make it clear that my colleague was 
not here late last night. It is my understanding, and I think the 
chairman's as well, that last night, as a point of information, 
the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller) indicated there would be no 
catch-up on the grid, that you would fall behind. I believe that 
was the point the Treasurer made; I simply give you that for your 
information. 


Mr. Fredette: Under section 19? Is that the Treasurer's 
interpretation? 


Mr. Wrye: That is the Treasurer's interpretation. 


The witness is aware of the price side of the bill and where 
it stands now. I would like to read a quote from the Minister of 
Energy (Mr. Welch), who was commenting yesterday on the announced 
increase by Ontario Hydro of 8.4 per cent, which seems to me to be 
Significantly above the five per cent restraint guidelines 
established on wages. He said: "It was a very, very responsible 
decision. I am delighted." 


Given the fact that the minister would have to approach Dr. 
Elgie and ask for a review of such a decision since he is the line 
minister, perhaps you could comment on Mr. Welch's belief that it 
is a very responsible decision. I might ask you if you have any 
Suggestion by way of amendments where we might give somebody other 
than Mr. Welch the power to ask for a review of such decisions. 


Mr. Fredette: I do not see why there is delight at going 
from 14 per cent, which was the original request, down to 8.4. If 
that is going to be paraded as a good and responsible position of 
the government while we sit and consider five per cent--and most 
collective agreements will be less than five per cent if you throw 
in other things; it will not be five per cent on the grid--if we 
have that dichotomy in the cabinet, you are not going to sell this 
bill very well and you will just expose the problems the cabinet 
has with it and in the real controls in the price area. 


As for the second part of the question, where the restraint 
board has complete discretionary power in entertaining appeals or 
reviews, it works both ways. They can also use that discretionary 
power to help things not to come to the public, such as a review 
on 8.4 per cent. A board that is going to be in this type of 
legislation should have more control on itself too, namely from 
the House, from a standing committee or something. It has far too 
broad a mandate and discretionary power. 


Mr. Cooke: On page 4 of your brief, you indicate this 
bill is going to affect 15 per cent of the population. How did you 
come up with that figure? 


Mr. Fredette: That is a combination of public servants, 
federal and provincial. 


Mr. Cooke: Okay. There are some three million in the 
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work force so this bill really affects a higher percentage of the 
work force in Ontario. 


Mr. Fredette: Correct. 


Mr. Cooke: Do you have any idea why the trustees decided 


to commission the Auld report? What was the rationale leading up 
to that? 


Mr. Fredette: I would not guess at the rationale for 
asking for the report. Just as the trustees do, we commission 
reports once in a while to get a good pulse reading and a third, 
independent, objective observer, an expert, to review some 
economic areas. So I would not hazard a guess as to any ulterior 
motives. 


Mr. Cooke: There was no prior discussion with the 
teachers! groups? 


Mr. Fredette: There might have been at the provincial 
level, but I am not cognizant of that. 


Mr. Renwick: I would like to ask you if you are aware of 
the rather strange statement the Treasurer made with respect to 
arbitration in the public sector. He was echoing a comment by the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) when he was in Halifax in August at the 
Premiers' conference. On September 23, in the Legislature, the 
Treasurer was speaking about something that he referred to as 
pressures within the private market system. He said: 


"These pressures are not felt as strongly in the public 
sector. We do not make profits, we do not have shareholders to 
report to and a large number of our wage settlements are the 
result of binding arbitration, a process that is not directly 
under our control." 


Are you aware of that statement? Can you throw any light on 
what the Treasurer meant when he made that kind of statement? It 
is similar in a sense to the one the Premier made in August, when 
he said this whole guestion of the public sector and the role 
played by the arbitration system in perpetuating the inflation 
cycle should be reviewed. Can you make any comment about that? 


Mr. Fredette: My comment is that it seems to reflect 
disdain for the third-party arbitration system. It flies in the 
face of many decades of labour laws that we have established in 
Ontario and in seven years of teacher negotiation laws we have had 
here. That disdain is obviously reflected in Bill 179 also. 


Here we have established over decades a very fair and 
equitable system whereby, if two parties could not come to an 
agreement, they went to arbitrators and reached settlements. It 
has helped to avert strikes. It is a very good, viable vehicle. It 


is a good tool for the resolution of disagreements leading to 
settlements. 


If you look through the records of arbitration cases in 
various areas--that is how they set precedents--usually they 
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follow precedents. Usually, arbitrators are not trend setters. 
They find a just, middle ground on established historical 
procedures and settlements. So all the Treasurer can do is repeat 
that he really does not trust that system. The fact that it is out 
of the government's control, well, that is the whole purpose of 
it, that it be independent. It seems to be completely backwards 
thinking. 
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Mr. Renwick: I would take it that Dr. Auld's study, 
which you referred to in your brief, the one that was done for the 
Ontario Public School Trustees' Association, would refute the 
Statement by the Premier that the role played by the arbitration 
system in perpetuating the inflation cycle should be reviewed. I 
take it that Dr. Auld's findings were directly counter to any 
suggestion that arbitration had perpetuated the inflation cycle. 


Mr. Fredette: It is very clear. We quoted Dr. Auld 
because it was commissioned by the trustees to make it clear that 
it was not the teachers' point of view and that we are more than 
at arm's length from a commission's report and of its findings. 
Dr. Auld's report looked at about seven per cent. The Education 
Relations Commission came out with a similar study going back to 
1977, and their findings came in at about 15 per cent behind the 
consumer price index. And here I am guoting Dr. Auld at seven per 
cent; so it is not as if I am unduly weighting the arguments. It 
is not a doctored position. 


Mr. Chairman: The next group is from the Ontario Nurses' 
Association, brief 44. This group, call it the umbrella group, is 
followed by the fourth set of witnesses, Local 41 and Local 39 of 
the Ontario Nurses' Association. They each have separate briefs, 
but perhaps each group could make its presentation in order and 
then perhaps the guestioning could be of all three groups at the 
same time in the interest of brevity. 


Also, we would appreciate it if, as much as possible, you 
could summarize your brief rather than reading it. 

Mr. Renwick: For myself, I find it very informative and 
instructive if the whole brief is read. I am afraid, with great 
respect to my colleagues, the briefs will not be read if they are 
not read into the record. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Renwick, we had a subcommittee meeting 
on Monday, and one of the consensus-- 


Mr. Renwick: I cannot be everywhere, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. Renwick: I said I cannot be everywhere. 


Mr. Chairman: No, sir. But as a solicitor, ignorance of 
the law, etc. 


Mr. Renwick: Don't put me down, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr... Chairman: No,..sir,.1I. will try not. to. One of the 
consensus matters--to explain this to the group--one of the 
consensus matters on Monday was that we attempt to encourage the 
groups to summarize their briefs rather than reading them. That 
was agreed by all three parties. It was the consensus of all three 
parties. 


Ms. Phillips: Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I would like 
to point out that we do not wish to consolidate our guestions. We 
would prefer to have the guestion period answer each group 
separately. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. The chair has tried. 


Ms. Phillips: I would like to thank the committee for 
inviting the members of the Ontario Nurses' Association to appear 
before it this morning. Before I begin, I would like to introduce 
the members of the committee present with me. On my immediate left 
is our chief executive officer, Anne Gribben; on my far right, our 
director of employment relations, Dan Anderson; and next to Dan is 
Our research co-ordinator, Bharrat Latchman. 


We have consolidated our brief. You have the original brief 
before you, but the presentation I will now make is a summation of 
most of the pertinent points in that brief. 


The Ontario Nurses' Assoction, which represents about 35,000 
nurses across this province, iS adamantly opposed to the 
implementation of the Inflation Restraint Act. 


Bill 179 suspends virtually all collective bargaining rights 
for Ontario nurses, leaving them without any effective mechanism 
for the resolution of disputes over compensation and working 
conditions for the next two years. 


Actually we are rather puzzled as to why the government 
would even contemplate such legislation when wage settlements are 
already coming in way below inflation and most indicators point to 
even lower wage settlements in the months ahead. 


We are even more baffled that the government has seen it 
necessary to deprive the nurses of their collective bargaining 
rights in areas that have no effect whatsoever on the economy. 


Bill 179 does not even allow for disputes over 
noncompensation issues to be taken to arbitration. But it is very 
difficult to comprehend what provisions such as grievance 
procedures and scheduling have to do with economic restraint. 
These areas have no economic or cost impact, and freezing them for 
two years will in no way reduce the cost or help the economy out 
of the current recession. It is improvements in these various 
provisions that are needed to improve work relationships and, 
thereby, improve productivity and reduce inflation. 


By preventing any improvements in these noncompensation 
areas for the next two years, the government is doing just the 
opposite of what it claims is its purpose in enacting Bill 179. 
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What justification is there for suspending the arbitration process 
for some 30,000 hospital nurses on noncompensation issues? 


bat FOX the nurses who work in the public health field, Bill 179 
delivers a devastating blow. The average salary for public health 
nurses represented by the Ontario Nurses' Association is as much 
as $6,000 behind the average salary of ONA's hospital nurses and 
their counterparts who work for the city of Toronto. 


In 1975, the federal government's anti-inflation program 
Slashed the public health nurses' negotiated wage settlements in 
half and took away the one opportunity these nurses had of 
bringing their salaries into line with other nursing 
professionals. Now, once again, the public health nurses are 
getting shafted. 


In one guick stroke, Bill 179 suddenly imposes wage controls 
that denies these nurses any opportunity to improve their relative 
wage position. With Bill 179, the only recourse these nurses have 
to call attention to their plight is stripped away. Without the 
right to strike, these public health nurses have lost whatever 
bargaining powers they had. How, then, are they to negotiate a 
fair deal for themselves and improve their relative wage positions? 


Nurses who work in nursing homes and homes for the aged will 
also suffer under Bill 179. These nurses, as well as their 
counterparts employed in hospitals, saw their right to strike 
taken away back in 1965 with the imposition of the Hospital Labour 
Disputes Arbitration Act. From that time onwards, these nurses 
have been locked into a system of binding arbitration, a system 
that is riddled with time delay over which the nurses have no 
effective control. 


The chart attached to our written brief illustrates the 
delays involved under our present system of compulsory arbitration 
all too clearly. Nurses in some nursing homes are awaiting the 
release of arbitration awards, and others are awaiting the 
establishment of boards some one and two years after their 
collective agreements expired. 


These nurses are already seriously disadvantaged by the 
inherent delay in the arbitration system. Now they find themselves 
doubly penalized with the imposition of Bill 179. 
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If it were not for these kinds of delays that are an 
unfortunate part of our present arbitration system, and I must 
point out that these are delays over which these nurses have no 
control, many of these nurses would have had a collective 
agreement in effect at the time of the introduction of the bill. 
They then would not have had their wages and working conditions 
controlled to such an extent and for such a long period of time. 


| By now, it must be very clear to this committee that Bill 
179 is unduly harsh and unfair to the nurses of Ontario and will 
have very profound implications on their collective bargaining 
rights. The restraint program also means a very substantial 
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decline in real wages for these nurses. 


During the past five years, nurses' wages have already 
fallen about 10 per cent behind inflation. Now, with wage 
increases held down to nine and five per cent for the next two 
years, nurses will suffer another six to seven per cent decline in 
real wages by the time they come out of controls. This not only 
will mean a drastic cut in the standard of living for most nurses 
but will also mean an even more difficult time in keeping the 
Ontario labour market supplied with qualified nursing 
professionals. Why should a nurse work in Ontario when her 
counterpart in Alberta is already earning 17 to 20 per cent more? 


If you refer to our brief, you will see that we have 
detailed a number of examples to illustrate the dramatic impact of 
this bill on nurses across the province. I urge you to consider 
these situations to gain a better grasp of the terrible toll this 
bill will inflict on Ontario's nurses. 


In closing, we sincerely urge this committee to seriously 
consider our recommendations. Of course, it goes without saying 
that, in view of the current recessionary economic conditions, we 
see no justification for the existence of this bill. We therefore 
recommend to the committee that Bill 179 be withdrawn in its 
entirety. 


However, if the justice committee is not prepared to 
recommend the complete withdrawal of this bill, we urge the 
committee members to accept the following recommendations: 


(1) Amend the act to require a board of arbitration or a 
Single arbitrator to assume full jurisdiction under the applicable 
legislation to deal with both compensation and noncompensation 
issues in disputes where arbitration was invoked by the parties 
prior to September 21, 1982; 


(2) Amend the act to allow a union or an employer the right 
to bargain for and arbitrate under the applicable legislation, or 
allow the option to strike where that right exists for 
noncompensation issues regardless of when arbitration was invoked; 


(3) Amend the act to allow employees the right to accept any 
compensation offer made to them by an employer on or before 
September 21, 1982, where such offer applies to their transitional 
year or pretransitional years as defined under the act; and 


(4) Amend the act to exempt those employees who were 
certified before September 21, 1982, and who are negotiating a 
first collective agreement from the provisions of this act. This 
is provided that such a first collective agreement must expire in 
the control year as defined by the act, and thereafter such 
employees would be subject to the act. 


On behalf of the 35,000 nurses in this province who are 
represented by our association, I again thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before the committee. Now, if there are 
questions, we will be very pleased to answer them. 


SZ 


Mr. Wrye: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman: I note that 
it is now almost 10 minutes before 12 o'clock. This committee met 
at 10 o'clock this morning, and I do not see the parliamentary 
assistant in this place. I understand that the cabinet meets on 
Wednesday. The cabinet should understand that too, and there 
should have been some provision for the parliamentary assistant to 
Sit in during this time. 


I notice that the deputy minister has not been in his place, 
and this delegation particularly has offered to us for the 
committee's consideration and that of the Treasurer a number of 
technical amendments that I think deserve a little consideration 
from this government. I think it shows contempt for the committee 
and for these witnesses that the parliamentary assistant is not in 
his place. 


You indicated to us at 10 o'clock that he was caught in 
traffic. The parliamentary assistant must be in one gigantic 
traffic jam, since he was only coming in from Mississauga. I would 
ask you to find out where in heaven's name the parliamentary 
assistant is. 


Mr. Bradley: Or where the Minister of Health (Mr. 
Grossman) is. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. I understand that the 


parliamentary assistant and the deputy minister are being searched 
EOr. 


Mr. Elston: Are they together? 

Mr. Bradley: Have you got a posse up? 

Mr. Chairman: I suspect so. Mr. Sadlier-Brown, are you 
prepared to answer some of these recommendations that the nurses' 


association has regarding amendments and to deal with them? 


Mr. Renwick: Is this a departure? You do not allow the 
deputy to answer. I am delighted that Mr. Sadlier-Brown is with us 
this morning to answer for the ministry. 


Mr. Sadlier-Brown: No, I do not think I-- 


Mr. Chairman: That was a good lead. Thank you, Mr. 
Renwick. 


Interjection. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you. On the point of order, your 
comment is well taken. They are being searched for. It is not 
technically a point of order. He is not technically required to be 
here. 

Mr. Wrye: Maybe René can sit in. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you have anything else, Mr. Wrye? Any 
guestions? 
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Mr. Wrye: No. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mackenzie? 


Mr. Mackenzie: No. I only want to congratulate the group 
on the wealth of factual information that is in their brief, which 
is extremely helpful in taking a look at the legislation. I also 
want them to know that our position will be the withdrawal of the 
bill. We understand the arguments they are making, but we have 
already suggested this on at least a couple of occasions in the 
House without the votes to back it up. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, mine is really a request 
without precipitating a fight in the committee. I am just 
wondering in a very gentle voice whether the particulars, to which 
my colleague has referred, of the analysis of the state of the 
collective agreements and the impact of the bill on those 
agreements set out on page 6, up to and including the table 
immediately preceding the proposed recommendations, possibly could 
be appended to the proceedings of this morning's hearing so that 
the public record will show the analysis of the state of each of 
those collective agreements and the impact of this bill on those 
agreements. Would that be possible? 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. It is the consensus of the 
committee that all the pages following and including page 6 down 
to but not including the recommendations of the nurses' 
association be appended to and made part of this morning's 
proceedings in Hansard. 


Li250° alm. 


Mr. Bradley: Mr. Chairman, appending that will be very 
useful for us and the information provided is useful to us. 


The only further guestion I have is that while you have 
outlined four specific areas for possible amendments--your first 
position, of course, being that the bill be withdrawn, and 
recognizing this is your optimum position--having presented the 
amendments, you have picked four specific areas, and your group 
and other groups have outlined that there are problems even in 
other areas. 


Would you see any other areas of amendments that are 
possibilities? I recognize that these are your most important 
areas. Are there other areas of amendment to the bill that would 


be worth considering should the government choose not to withdraw 
the bill? 


Ms. Phillips: I will ask Mr. Latchman to respond to that. 


Mr. Latchman: Yes. There is the area of pensions, for 
example, and the impact it would have on the nurses--as one 
mentioned this morning, forever actually. In the event that it is 
not withdrawn, we would very much like to see amendments that 
would negate the impact on the pensions. 


Mr. Bradley: I guess you probably do not have a problem 
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with the $35,000 threshold. Obviously you might at the very top 
echelon. Do you have any problems with that $35,000 threshold? 


Ms. Gribben: Certainly not in this province. Our nurses 


are not in that category of pay; so we do not have a problem with 
the $35,000. We wish we did. 


Ms. Phillips: We would welcome such a problem. 
Mr. Bradley: Thanks very much. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to 
compliment this group for bringing forward such very positive and 
highly supportable recommended amendments. I just want to be sure 
I fully appreciate them. 


Your recommendation 4 deals with a first contract. If I 
understand what you are saying there, it is that although these 
people may be subject to the legislation with respect to the 
subsequent contracts, the first one, which undoubtedly would 
involve a considerable amount of catch-up, as it does under most 
first contracts, should be allowed to proceed, since it was under 
way before the legislation. That is the sense behind it. 


Ms. Phillips: That is the sense behind it, that it would 
proceed with catch-up and then it would be subject to the 
legislation. 


Mr. Sweeney: Then it would be subject to the legislation 
in the subsequent contract. You seem to be saying that the first 
contract, allowed to proceed as it otherwise would have proceeded, 
should be only for one year and that therefore its subsequent 
negotiation would come up into the control year anyway. That is 
your sense, is it? 


Ms. Gribbens: I think we have examples in some of our 
tables where if, because of the long delays through certification 
negotiations, you were to allow these people to be exempt even 
from this, they would fall under the normal process of the 
Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act, they would come in, have 
a collective agreement and have it expire, in fact, even before 
the end of 1982. So these kinds of things would be-- 


Mr. Sweeney: You are simply pointing out that it isa 
self-correcting mechanism anyway. 


Ms. Gribben: It is a self-correcting mechanism. 
Mr. Sweeney: Okay. In your third proposal I am aware of 
at least one example of where a group of nurses was offered 13 per 


cent, if I am not mistaken. 


Msvuphillips: prathinkwvit wastl2.570r ls per *cent.=leam 
not just-- 


Mr. Sweeney: Okay. Somewhere in that area. 


Ms. Phillips: Right. 
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Mr. Sweeney: Before September 21, of course; now they 
are immediately subject to nine per cent or even less. Your 
proposal is that if this offer was put on the table in good faith, 
they now have the option of going back and accepting it. Is that 
your proposal? 


Ms. Phillips: Another point there too, to go to another 
group of nurses, is that they were offered it on the 21st after 
lunchtime (inaudible); so they were just that many hours late. 
That is basically what is included in our. proposal. Yes, it would 
cover. thax. 


Mr. Sweeney: Do you have any way of knowing--and I do 
not know whether you do--whether the employer who made that offer 
at that time in good faith would be prepared to stick by it 
himself? Would he be prepared to support it? Do you have any way 
of knowing that? 


Ms. Phillips: Dan, do you have any comment on that? 


Mr. Anderson: I know of one for sure who would. We have 
a commitment from another that, if the wage proposal they made 
will be permitted by the act, they are prepared-- 


Mr. Sweeney: They are prepared to back it up. 
Mr. Anderson: Exactly. 


Mr. Sweeney: Okay. Under 2, you are talking about 
noncompensation issues. 


Ms. Phillips: That is right. 


Mr. Sweeney: You may have heard earlier that this is one 
of the amendments we are prepared to put forward. Can you give me 
an example in your jurisdiction of a noncompensation issue? I ask 
because we are continually being told there is no such thing. 


Ms. Phillips: One example of a noncompensation issue, 
particularly in the hospital sector, would be changes to the 
grievance processes, as I have mentioned previously. Also, 
scheduling is an issue that is noncompensatory. 


Mr. Sweeney: So it is legitimate to understand that 
there are genuine noncompensation issues-- 


Ms. Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. Sweeney:--that could continue to be subject to 
negotiation and if necessary-- 


Ms. Phillips: Certainly. 


Miss Gribben: If it is any help, I think you can take a 
contract and tear it in parts and you will find you have a fairly 
long list of noncompensatory issues. Seniority lists, for heaven's 
sake, is one of them. Layoff clauses are subjects that require 
notices and discussion. There are numerous ones that would not be. 
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Mr. Sweeney: I appreciate you confirming the reality of 
that. Again, let me compliment you on your presentation. 


Ms. Phillips: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. Those being all the 
guestions, I thank you for your brief and for your presentation. 


Gentlemen, the next brief being delivered to you is from the 
City of North York Nurses' Association, which is exhibit 45. There 
is also a brief from Local 39, the Ontario Nurses' Association in 
St. Catharines, which is exhibit 46. 


We would appreciate if you could summarize as much as 
possible, 


Mrs. Hermann: It is very short already. 

Mr. Chairman: I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Hermann: It is summarized as much as we can. 
Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. Carry on. 


Mrs. Hermann: We do concur with the umbrella 
Organization and the withdrawal of the bill, but ours is a 
Slightly different approach. The Premier stated in the opening 
paragraph of his speech introducing Bill 179 to the Legislature 
that "this bill addresses the issues of vital concern to the 
health of our economy, our province and all its citizens." 


We are also concerned about the health of our economy, but 
we do not believe that legislation as discriminatory as Bill 179 
is the answer. Not only does the bill place the burden of 
restraints squarely on the shoulders of the public sector but also 
the full impact will be borne most by those public sector 
employees caught by the transitional provisions. 


Some groups are being faced with a one-year, five per cent 
controlled wage increase, while others, such as ours, face two 
years of wage constraints. This will result in inequities that 
cannot be tolerated. 


As public health nurses in North York, we receive less 
remuneration than our counterparts in many other municipalities, 
despite training and responsibilities that are, at the least, 
comparable. We have been attempting over the past number of years 
to obtain equity by at least narrowing this gap. 


Because we will be one of only three or four out of 
approximately 40 groups of public health nurses in Ontario that 
will be caught by the transitional provisions of Bill 179, its 
effect would be to put us even further behind our counterparts. We 
should not be punished simply because we had not been offered an 
acceptable contract by September 21, 1982. 


We are also very concerned about the effect this bill would 
have on nursing care in North York. A nursing ghetto will be 
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created in our city caused by the disproportionately low 
renumeration we will receive if this legislation is passed in its 
present form. The Premier has stated that he is reluctant to place 
wage restraints on the private sector for fear that Ontario 
industry will lose skilled workers. The city of North York stands 
to lose valuable nursing staff if this legislation is passed. Is 
this not a concern? 


There are approximately 100 public health nurses and 10 
registered nurses in the North York health department, and we find 
ourselves in danger of being immobilized for the second time by 
government legislation--first by the federal government and now by 
the provincial government. 


bz. noon 


Historically, public health nurses enjoyed a salary above 
that of hospital registered nurses, in recognition of their 
greater academic qualifications. This was lost when hospital 
registered nurses received a major increase in salary in 1974. 
Since this time we have been unable to gain even parity with them. 
This, in turn, means that a registered nurse in our health 
department with comparable academic gualifications to a nurse 
working in a hospital receives approximately $5,500 less per year 
in salary. 


In 1976, the nurses in North York received a 22 per cent 
partial catch-up offer, which was subsequently rolled back by the 
federal government's Anti-Inflation Board. We not only have never 
recovered, we are slipping further and further behind. Now in 
1982, we are in danger of being punished once again, this time by 
the provincial government. In the middle of our difficult and 
extremely frustrating negotiations with our employer, we are 
having to contend with a third party, the provincial government 
ang -BPe. 179. 


Is this committee aware that the starting salary for a 
public health nurse in the city of North York is approximately 
$8,000 below that of a public health nurse in the city of Toronto 
carrying out essentially the same duties? With the nine and five 
formula the restraint bill advocates, the discrepancy will 
increase due to the workings of the percentage principle. 


In 1982, many North York employees received the benefits of 
upgrading, plus a 12.5 per cent increase in salary, improving 
their base for only one year of controls at five per cent. These 
proposed restraints will not only cause us to lose salary, but 
medical and dental benefits also, which other North York employees 
have enjoyed since January 1, 1981. A car is also mandatory for 
employment as a nurse in the city of North York. At present we 
receive $65 a month plus 6.2 cents a kilometre monthly. 


This is a ridiculous $5 above the amount we received in 
1965, and results in nurses in North York, on the average, 
subsidizing the city by over $1,000 per year, which, in turn, 
reduces their total income by this amount. North York is already 
experiencing an increase in staff turnover, which is not only 
costly, but results in a reduction in the quality of patient care. 
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This will be compounded by implementation of Bill 179 should it 
pass as proposed. 


Our contract expired on December 31, 1981, and our first 
negotiating meeting was held on February 9, 1982. Routine 
negotiation procedures were followed through to mediation, with a 
12-week time lapse between the application for conciliation and 
the actual holding of the meeting. During this time we instigated 
meetings with the employer, the mayor and also the board of 
control in an attempt to resolve some of the many outstanding 
issues. We removed 26 of our proposals, most of which are 


currently in other Metropolitan Toronto public health nurses' 
contracts. 


Due to our lack of success we voted 92 per cent in favour of 
strike on September 2, 1982. Then on September 21, 1982, Bill 179 
waS introduced to the Legislature, prohibiting us from striking 
and limiting the monetary offer to a total of nine per cent during 
Our current bargaining year. This puts us in an impossible 
position, as with the offer of 12.5 per cent, plus a tentative 
increase of $75 and 6.5 cents car allowance per month, we would 
have been in receipt of the lowest total remuneration among the 
Metropolitan Toronto health units. With the proposed nine per cent 
total offer we would be so far behind that the percentage required 
to catch up would be prohibitive. 


We would recommend that you waive the nine per cent control 
year and allow negotiations that commenced prior to September 21, 
1982, to continue to a fair and equitable settlement. The 
reasoning behind that is: 


1. We feel a group of approximately 110 women is being 
discriminated against, first by their employer and then by the 
provincial government. 


2. The application of Bill 179 in its present form will, 
because of the accident of timing, have the effect of imposing two 
years of wage controls on this group of women, while all other 
city of North York employees will have only one. 


3. The 1982 contracts have already been budgeted for, and 
transfer payments made from the provincial government to the local 
municipalities. 


The outcome would enable us to negotiate with our employer a 
contract that would be more competitive with the other 
Metropolitan Toronto public health departments, and would produce 
a more stable staff complement which would reduce cost and enhance 
patient care by cutting down on the transfer of nurses from one 
municipality to another for purely financial reasons. 


Mr. Chairman: Questions? Mr. Sweeney. 


Mr. Sweeney: Please, could you help me to understand the 
final paragraph on page 4 of your brief? When you refer to an 
offer of 12.5 per cent plus a tentative $75 plus 6.5 cents per 
kilometre, do I understand that was the offer that was put on the 
table by North York? 
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Mrs. Hermann: That was the offer. 


Mr. Sweeney: And you rejected it because it was so much 
lower than comparable units? 


Mrs. Hermanns: Yes. 


Mr. Sweeney: You probably would recall that the group 
immediately before you had suggested, certainly not as the ideal 
but at the very least, that any offer that was on the table prior 
to September 21 should be upheld. 


Mrs. Hermann: We feel it should. 


Mr. Sweeney: At the very least, would you be prepared to 
accept that as well? 


Mrs. Hermann: At the very least. 


Mr. Sweeney: I understand your qualification, but you 
would be prepared to accept that. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions? Thank you very 
much for your presentation. Might we have Local 39, the St. 
Catharine's local of the Ontario Nurses' Association? Could your 
spokesperson identify herself and the others for Hansard, please? 


Mrs. Wood: I am Florence Wood. To my left is Sylvia 
Walker. To my immediate right is Joan Russell. At the far end is 
Jan Remila. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mrs. Wood: The purpose of our brief is to appeal to this 
committee to amend the Inflation Restraint Act, whose proposed 
legislation has jeopardized our negotiations in a long and 
difficult strike. We, the public health nurses of Niagara Regional 
Area Health Unit, have been on strike since May 3, 1982, and were 
very close to a settlement when this bill was introduced. We wish 
to demonstrate to this committee that special circumstances do 
exist that should permit our exemption from the provisions of this 
legislation. 


The public health nurses of Niagara Regional Area Health 
Unit were on legal strike five months before the proposed 
restraint legislation and one month following its introduction. 
Our collective agreement expired on February 15, 1982. Our 
original monetary demand was designed to catch up to other nursing 
Salaries and was not an inflationary percentage. 


The policy of our health unit requires that a nurse has 
additional education as a demonstration of self-motivation and 
expertise. She must have obtained additional experience before 
being hired. However, this health unit fails to compensate us for 
our expertise. In addition, a registered nurse must be employed 
seven years with this health unit before matching the minimum 
starting salary of a hospital nurse with a basic two-year 
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community college education. 


The nurse who chooses public health nursing as a career 
automatically is placed in a unigue financial situation. She must 
contend with lower salaries, reimbursing educational costs and an 
automobile purchase and operational expenses. 


Due to the type and the extent of the driving demanded of a 
public health nurse, she must be prepared to buy a car on the 
average of every five years. That is to say, one year's salary 
every five years must be used towards the capital cost of a car. 

Up to the termination of our contract, we were not getting a basic 
car allowance and we still do not. We were getting 28 cents a mile. 


At present we are the lowest-paid public sector registered 
nurses, not only in Ontario but in Canada. Our deflated income and 
the poor attitude of the board of health, as exemplified in the 
differential treatment of the two units within it, precipitated 
this strike. 


ZU p.m. 


From the beginning of negotiations for our 1982 contract, 
the board has consistently used delaying tactics. All bargaining 
sessions have been initiated by the persistence of the nurses. As 
the end result of four mediation meetings, there has been an 
increase of only two per cent above the board's original offer. 


Before we went on strike, we were offered 10 per cent for 
the first six months and three per cent for the last six months. 
Our male counterparts in this health unit, the inspectors, settled 
for 10 per cent plus four per cent and, prior to that, had 
received 22 per cent. 


The board of health has consistently offered the nurses 
several percentage points less. This could no longer be accepted. 
This offer--the last offer by the board of health, which was a 12 
plus three--was subsequently withdrawn as a direct result of the 
proposed restraint legislation. 


We had decreased our original demand by six per cent. This 
is currently $1,000 less than Hamilton-Wentworth nurses and $2,500 
less than the starting salary of a registered nurse in a hospital. 
That is what we were asking for. 


We ask that you examine the following phrases. These will 
reaffirm our special status and subsequently justify our request 
for an exemption from this legislation. 


Why should a nurse with more experience and expertise be 
paid less because she works in a community? It is rare to find _ 
women aS a group who will vote to go on strike. It is rare to find 
a professional group of women who are nurses who will vote to 
strike. The working conditions of the Niagara Regional Area Health 
Unit nurses were intolerable, forcing them to take this drastic 
measure. 


‘Why should a health inspector with less formal education 
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receive greater wages and consideration? Why do all other 
employees of the Niagara Regional Area Health Unit enjoy 100 per 
cent paid benefits while their nurses do not? Why do the health 
inspectors have a six-year grid while the nurses have a seven-year 
grid? 


Why were the Canadian Union of Public Employees' salaries 
compared to Hamilton-Wentworth salaries at their negotiations 
while we were denied the opportunity by the same board of health 
to compare our salaries? 


Why does management staff at Niagara Regional Area Health 
Unit have salaries among the highest in Ontario while we are at 
the bottom? 


How can Niagara Regional Area Board of Health justify a 
six-month lack of service to its community when its employees were 
out on strike out of necessity for catch-up and not out of greed? 
The nurses had no other option but to go on strike since we do not 
have arbitration, which is something we have been asking for year 
after year. As professionals, we accept responsibility and 
accountability. Therefore, how can we be satisfied with different 
treatment? Why have we, as public health nurses, consistently been 
denied arbitration by our board of health? 


Since funding is principally controlled by the 
province--which is 75 per cent--could not the province have 
intervened to end this stalemate? We asked for government 
intervention at the commencement of this strike in order to get 
back to work aS soon as possible. This was long before the 
proposed restraint legislation was introduced. Does this not in 
itself deem us an exceptional case? Therefore, why should we be 
subject to this bill? 


It is our contention that the public interest would not be 
served by applying a nine per cent solution to Niagara Regional 
Area Health Unit nurses. Our staff turnover is 49 per cent over 
the last two years. The nurses move on to better-paid jobs. They 
just cannot afford to work for Niagara region. The dissatisfaction 
engendered by this prolonged strike and this new legislation could 
certainly cause many more nurses to resign. We have had eight 
nurses resign and we have 20 more of our nurses actively seeking 
work elsewhere. We have only 100 nurses. 


This depletion of health resources will damage the 
preventive health care programs in the Niagara region irreparably. 
If this region were to hire a registered nurse with several years' 
experience, she would have to accept an enormous loss of 
approximately $8,000 in salary if she left a hospital to work in 
the community and she would also have to buy a car. 


Preventive health care is by nature low-profile and 


unspectacular. Despite this, public support of our position has 
been consistent and positive. 


It is ironic that this board of health can condone 11 months 
of strike within a two-year period--the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees was out for five months and we have been out for 
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Six--while the province revises and improves its preventive health 
legislation in Bill 138. 


I have some personal examples of how these low salaries have 
affected our nurses. 


A senior public health nurse, three years from retirement, 
who has dedicated her entire working life to public health nursing 
will have her pension greatly affected by her low salary due to 
the Inflation Restraint Act and the loss of six months' salary due 
to the strike. She will return to work and be paid at the lowest 
public health salary in Canada. 


Another nurse who is a sole supporter with dependents is 
expected to raise her children on a salary barely above the 
poverty level. I think the poverty level is somewhere around 
$15,000; we are at $17,000. She lives in a low-rental apartment, 
barely able to afford a nursery school for her preschooler in 
order to remain in the work force and avoid becoming a welfare 
recipient. 


A nurse with a serious illness has no long-term disability 
after 23 years of service with the health unit. We had a valuable 
nurse on our staff resign from this health unit. She had 20 years 
of experience, a diploma in nursing administration and a diploma 
in psychiatric nursing. She stated in her letter of resignation 
that, "Having spent months watching the demoralizing effect this 
strike has had on staff, many of whom have dedicated most of their 
working lives to public health, to be treated so callously by the 
board of health has left me with no other choice but to resign." 


Historically, registered nurses with specialized training in 
public health were recognized monetarily for their specialized 
training and additional education. It is unacceptable to these 
Same nurses to endure salaries less than their colleagues both in 
hospitals and in other public health units. 


Upon entering this strike, we had a goal. That goal, out of 
necessity, was catch-up in salaries. We are the lowest-paid public 
health sector registered nurses in Ontario. With the introduction 
of legislation, our goal has seriously been threatened. 


We approach this committee as one of the few public sector 
employees who are on legal strike, a five-month strike when this 
bill was introduced. We are asking for special consideration of 
our exceptional position. We are confident that our salary demands 
are not inflationary but are merited and necessary. 


I would like to reiterate that when we went on strike our 
Minimum starting salary for a registered nurse was $17,100. We 
took a strike vote and it was with great reluctance that our 
nurses did go on strike, but they did take that position. After 
that, we have worked very hard to keep talking to our board of 
health. They have used every delaying tactic in the book. 


Finally, as we neared some sort of a goal--it certainly was 
not what we wanted but we did get close; they were offering us 12 
per cent plus three per cent and we had lowered our demands to 17; 
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that seems like a lot, except if you apply it to $17,000 a year 
and you are looking at nurses with all this experience and 
university educations; they were essentially at 15 and we were at 
17--this bill was introduced and that was the end of our 
negotiations. 


We felt one more meeting with this board and we probably 
would have settled. As a matter of fact, it was on August 30 and 
we immediately applied for mediation again. We applied for 
mediation the first week of September and heard nothing. The bill 
came in and we were told: "Now, you are at nine. You might as well 
go back to work." On October 1, the chairman of the board of 
health said that if we did not go back to work by October 1 he 
would fire us. That gives you some idea of what we were dealing 
with. We have worked hard and long and, as we neared the end of 
our battle, this bill was introduced. 


Because of the nature of our bargaining, the length of our 
strike, which has been six months long, and considering the 
extremely low starting salary of our nurses, we would like to 
propose the following amendment to Bill 179: 


That contracts which expired between October 1, 1981, and 
October 1, 1982, and are at present unsettled be subject to nine 
per cent except for those public sector employees who were already 
on legal strike at the time of the introduction of this 
legislation. These employees should be exempted from the nine per 
cent control year and be allowed to continue negotiations from the 
last offer on the table prior to September 21, 1982, and if 
bargaining fails, to proceed to arbitration. These contracts would 
then come under the five per cent for 1983. 


On May 3, 1982, we pinned on this button which says, "Public 
health nurses care." We have worn this button for six long months. 
Now we are asking that someone else care for public health nurses. 


12:20 p.m. 


Mr. Bradley: Mr. Chairman, I am glad Mr. Jones is here 
to hear this. What we have seen is probably the best case I know 
of in the province for exemption from the legislation. Having 
documented what they have gone through, and keeping in mind that 
all of us as representatives know we are hardly talking about 
people who are of a militant nature or want to go on strike, 
people who have subjected themselves to the chances of binding 
arbitration, I really hope the parliamentary assistant will take 
this message to his minister and that the deputy minister would 
listen with a little extra empathy in his mind to the plea of this 
group. 


Let me ask one guestion if I may. Do you believe--and the 
legislation is going to have a detrimental affect on this--that 
the pay scale, generally speaking, for public health nusses in 
Ontario reflects the kind of emphasis the government up-to this 
time has placed on preventive health care; that is, being somewhat 
below those on the curative end of things? 


Mrs. Walker: I guess I could answer that, Mr. Bradley, 
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being a public health nurse for a number of years. We do not 
believe the pay scales that are in existence for public health 
across the province do emphasize the importance of the role of 
community health. Certainly, with the increase in spiralling costs 
in hospitals, there has been a shift, a greater demand for service 
in the community, but there has not been a shift of increase in 
dollars going out into the community. In fact, it is quite the 
contrary. It seems we are now under more controls. 


I can give you one example. Our degree nurses with a 
Bachelor of Science in nursing, which is a four-year degree at 
university, start at about $4,000 below what a hospital nurse 
makes. She has to work six years in order to begin to make the 
Salary of a beginning graduate in hospital and that graduate has 


no experience and has come through a two-year community college 
course. 


What is the incentive for that university graduate to come 
out and be employed in a public health agency? She is specially 
trained. She has already sacrificed many years in education by 
going on in university. She has grade 13 education and she is 
penalized because she chooses to follow her career choice in the 
community. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Bradley: It does, very well. The second question I 
have, and you will recall in the House the guestion has been asked 
by me and the member for Welland-Thorold, Mr. Swart, has asked 
guestions on this as well, I asked a question of the Treasurer 
about the potential for exemption for your particular group. The 
answer I got, if members will recall, was, “When you go on strike, 
you take a chance and sometimes you win and sometimes you do not." 


When your group finally took that step, and keep in mind we 
are talking about a couple of months after the contract expired, 
when you went on strike even with the rumours about a potential 
wage and price control bill, did you ever have any idea they would 
make that retroactive to as far back as your contract? 


Mrs. Wood: No, we had no idea. I want to re-emphasize it 
was with great reluctance that these nurses did go on strike, but 
you can be pushed back only so far. With starting salaries of 
$17,000 a year, we could hardly afford to buy a car, let alone 
rent an apartment. It has been a very difficult struggle but we 
felt, when you are the lowest, not only in Ontario but the lowest 
in Canada, it does not say much for your salary. 


Mr. Bradley: There is one aspect of the bill which 
perhaps even some of the members on the government side within 
their caucus may have been critical of, or may not have been 
critical of--I am not privy to that information--and we could 
perhaps address that in a question. With the Inflation Restraint 
Board at the present time, in the legislation as I read it, there 
is no reguirement for the board to justify the reasons for the 
decisions. Indeed, there is no appeal mechanism. Despite the fact 
you do not like the bill and that it sets you back, is it your 
view that an appeal mechanism is essential for people in the 
circumstances you are in? 
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Mrs. Wood: Absolutely. Whenever you have done everything 
possible to get back to the table to negotiate a contract, when 
you go on strike you know you are going to lose money for that 
period of time, but you do not expect to lose it for the next two 
years also. 


Mr. Bradley: The final guestion or comment I would make 
is just to give an indication of the degree of support that 
transcends all sectors of population in the Niagara Peninsula for 
the public health nurses. Often in disputes we do not have that 
kind of support. 


One individual who is noted for his open letters on one of 
the radio stations, a pretty conservative individual who certainly 
would not be called pro-labour union by any means and often takes 
shots at politicians and public servants, went out of his way--in 
his own very gruff voice--to make a plea for consideration of the 
kind that has been reguested by the public health nurses of 
Niagara. 


When you see people of that political bent making that kind 
of plea for these people in these circumstances, it is something 
to which the government should pay very great attention. I hope 
the parliamentary assistant, deputy minister, and ultimately the 
Treasurer will make the kind of amendments that would permit them 
to have a better contract than is going to be committed under this 
legislation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you Mr. Bradley. Are there any other 
questions? Thank you very much for your presentation. 


The next group is the fifth on the agenda, the United Auto 
Workers, Robert White. I also have a list of five persons who are 
probably appearing with Mr. White. Messrs. Nickerson, Hargrove, 
Gindin and Gill. Are there four or five people? There are five. 
One of the chairs on either end with a microphone might be used. 


Mr. Watson: Do we have an agreement to deal with this 
and the motion? 


Mr. Chairman: To deal with this and the motion? 


Mr. Watson: Do we have agreement to hear this plus a 
motion? 


Mr. Wildman: We agree to hear the delegation. 


Mr. Watson: DO you agree? Let us get it straight. Can we 
have an agreement to hear this delegation and deal with the motion? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Watson wants to cut 
off the UAW delegation, that is his privilege. 


__. Mr. Chairman: All right, By See For the 
edification of everybody, I passed around a piece of paper asking 
all three parties if they would agree to go past 12:30 p.m. to 
hear the UAW. I understand there are some time constraints with 
your negotiations. In that, I also said we would deal with a new 
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motion being Circulated by Mr. Watson. The Liberals said yes. The 
NDP said yes to the one and no to the other. I took it over to the 
PCs and I do not know what their answer is. I have not received it. 


Mr. Watson: I have to get an answer from the NDP whether 
Or not they wish to hear a delegation plus a motion. 


Mr. McClellan: You already have it. 

Mr. Renwick: Why don't you put the motion on the floor? 
Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, let the delegation proceed. 
Mr. Watson: Let it be seen that the NDP did not agree. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, there is no such agreement on 
that. We are still in the jungle. Would you carry on, Mr. White, 
please. 


Mr. White: This is a jungle? 
Mr. Chairman: It can get worse. 


Mr. White: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to appear 
before the committee today to make some comments on Bill 179. We 
-have given a written brief and I do not propose to read it. I will 
deal with some of the highlights. Let me just make some 
observations first of all. 


12:30 p.m. 


In terms of the problems we have in the auto industry, the 
agricultural implement industry and the aerospace industry, where 
most of our members work, we could have sat this hearing out, but 
we felt it was important to express our opinion. We think the bill 
should be scrapped. We think this bill attacks working people in 
this province, many of whom are low-paid female workers. We think 
the bill is based on political expediency and not on any economic 
grounds; we think that it violates collective agreements that the 
government, aS an employer, has entered into in good faith, and 
that employees do not have the same right to violate agreements. 


Finally, we think this bill does absolutely nothing about 
the problems of the Ontario economy. In our presentation we said 
we would focus on three main points: The assumption that working 
people have too much collective bargaining power and that 
government restrictions are necessary; the assumption that wage 
controls solved or helped to solve the economic problems we faced 
in the mid-1970s; and the assumption that economic restraint and 
its trickle-down theory of which wage controls are one element is 
the key to a secure economic future. 


I want to suggest to the members of the committee from all 
political parties, the problems we face in this province have 
absolutely nothing to do with what I have heard so far while I 
have been sitting in on these discussions for the last hour anda 
half this morning. The real problems out in the Ontario economy 
are fundamental problems of unemployment, of people exhausting 
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unemployment insurance benefits, of municipal welfare rolls 
bursting at the seams, and not of workers having too much money 
chasing too few goods; in fact just the opposite. What does this 
bill.do,for that? 


First, I want to suggest to you that I think this bill jumps 
on the popular bandwagon in today's society that says the people 
we should attack are working people, whether it be in Canada or 
across this province, and because we cannot find a fundamental 
solution to the economy we ought to make scapegoats out of certain 
people. Today, it is politically popular to be seen as attacking 
workers' wages. If the public opinion polls showed that the 
federal restraint program was not popular, we would not have got 
this piece of legislation in the Ontario House. 


It does a fundamental disservice to the image of public 
sector workers in Ontario. The image that is portrayed is that 
these people are secure in their jobs, that they are overpaid and 
underworked. It attempts to divide in this province the problem of 
the private sector workers who feel very insecure in their jobs 
today. I saw in an earlier proceeding where one of the members of 
this committee questioned how Massey-Ferguson workers in 
Brantford, who have been laid off for many months, would feel 
about public sector workers continuing to get their increases as 
negotiated. I want to tell the person who asked that guestion that 
those are our members in Brantford and they have absolutely no 
problem with public sector workers, such as hospital nurses and 
janitors in hospitals, getting what they are entitled to under the 
collective agreement they have negotiated. 


Private sector workers in Ontario who are insecure are 
insecure not because of high wages in the public sector, they are 
insecure because in this country as in some other countries around 
the world we have practised the tight money, high interest rate 
policy of the monetarist theory. If you look around the world 
where it has been practised you will see it has been shown to be 
an absolute disaster. 


There is no guestion, if you hear the numbers this morning 
on inflation in the United States you would say that the tight 
money, high interest policy of the United States has solved 
inflation. I suggest to you that in this era of concern about 
deficits, if you look at US deficits, this policy has done nothing 
about solving the deficit. It has done a great deal to increase 
unemployment. We have argued both federally and provincially that 
we think that is the wrong way to go. 


There is terrific social cost. I suggest to the members of 
this committee that the unemployment we face in this province 
today is going to have horrendous social costs in health care, in 
the breakup of homes and in the effects on kids. I can tell you 
from personal experience and from the people we talked to in the 
high unemployment areas, that the rolls of people who are going 
into alcoholic™nomes, etc. have increased dramatically. 


That is the problem we are facing in this province and 
across this country. It is not the problem of public sector wages. 
We say to you, if you look at the history of wage controls in this 
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country, when we had wage controls in the mid-1970s, they did very 
little to solve the inflation problem or the basic economic 


problem of our country and did a great deal to increase 
unemployment. 


I think it is an injustice to the public sector workers in 
this province. You listened to the nurses this morning as I had an 
opportunity to do. They entered into collective bargaining 
agreements, or were trying to get collective bargaining agreements 
with employers in good faith, and the government, with the stroke 
of a pen, decides to wipe out those collective agreements. 


I suggest to you that every employee in this province who is 
covered by a collective agreement, if they ignore that agreement 
by groups, they will find themselves charged before the labour 
relations board for violation of the law and end up with fairly 
stiff penalties. 


The reason we are here today is that as a major union in 
this province, we want to say we support the public sector workers 
in their attempt to have this bill set aside. We do not think that 
making mealy-mouthed amendments to the bill will in any way make 
it acceptable to the labour movement in this province, or make it 
operable in terms of collective bargaining. What it does seriously 
is focus attention on workers' wages and diverts attention from 
the real problems of our economy. 


In Canada, today, almost 13 per cent of the population is 
unemployed. The news this morning is that we have paid out more in 
unemployment insurance in the first six months of 1982 than was 
paid out,in all of -1981. 


Surely people who are using this bill as an economic 
argument, if there is an economic argument, have to make the case 
that the problem with our economy is workers' wages and that this 
bill will fundamentally do something about turning this economy 
around. I think I have read most of what has been said about this 
bill by members of the Legislature, on the government side and the 
opposition, and I have not seen that anybody purporting to support 
this bill can make that economic argument. 


This bill will do nothing to put unemployed steel workers 
back to work in Hamilton; it will do nothing to put unemployed ag 
imp workers back to work in Brantford; it will do nothing to put 
unemployed auto workers back to work in Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Windsor or Chatham. It will do nothing, I would argue, to 
stimulate the economy of this province. 


I want to say that in spite of the preoccupation with 
deficits, the only way the country can turn itself around in the 
kind of economic devastation we find ourselves in is to increase 
consumer purchasing demand. 


This is one more indication that people have not read the 
history of what happened to the countries of the world before they 
went into the major economic depression. Workers were forced to 
undercut each other for jobs, purchasing power was taken out of 
the economy and the result was that more jobs were lost. 
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That is a problem we see facing the Ontario economy today. 
The bill on wage controls in the public sector, Bill 179, does 
absolutely nothing to solve the Ontario economy. It is an unfair 
attack on workers' wages in the public sector. 


Those are my basic remarks. 


12:40 p.m. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have one question, Mr. White, in an 
effort to underline one of the arguments you have made, that this 
bill in itself, by the government's own admission, takes somewhere 
between $450 million and $800 million out of the hands of the 
lower income people in this province in terms of purchasing power. 


We get sidetracked, and the Premier himself, on at least 
three occasions in the House, two when I was there, has gone after 
us. He said: "Why don't you people talk to some of those auto 
workers or steel workers who are laid off? You will find that we 
are right and that you are not so far as this bill is concerned, 
and that they will accept this kind of control on public service 
workers." He has been very direct and basic in his comments in the 
House. 


I would ask you to tell us, once again, if you believe that 
among private sector workers there is basic support for this kind 
of flung-out challenge we constantly get from the Premier when we 
argue against the bill. 


Mr. White: In fairness, if you look at the public 
opinion polls you have to assume that there are some workers who 
have been polled on that. But I suggest to you that people who are 
supporting this kind of legislation assume it is going to do 
something about job creation and about the Ontario economy. 


A worker in Massey-Ferguson in Brantford, who has been laid 
off since June 1982, may sit with his family around a table in the 
evening and say, "I think that is a good bill because I think it 
will do something about the Ontario economy." He has to understand 
that will do absolutely nothing about the Ontario economy. It will 
offer no assistance in terms of people getting back to work. The 
only reason that workers will want to control their wages is by 
somehow assuming that is going to create employment and guarantee 
them jobs. That is the whole argument about the private sector. 


I notice there is a provision that if the federal government 
brings in private sector controls then this bill will sort of 
piggy-back it. The reason we do not have private sector controls 
in Ontario or Canada today is that employers do not want them and 
do not need them. The fact is that in collective bargaining the 
employers are on the attack, and the situation of the working 
people is to hang on desperately to what they have. 


I am not taking a narrow partisan or political position on 
this, but I say to the people who are supporting this legislation, 
this will do absolutely nothing for job creation in the Ontario 
economy. It will do absolutely nothing to put purchasing power in 
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their hands. As Mr. Mackenzie made the point, it takes away 
purchasing power. 


Most economists, today, are saying that the problem with our 
economy is that the people do not now have sufficient purchasing 
power to purchase the goods we make. If you follow what is 
happening in countries around the world and look at things like 
the international trading relationships, that is where the 
problems lie. They do not lie in terms of whether a hospital 
worker who was legislated back to work less than a year ago under 
the terms of a legislative collective agreement now does not even 
get the opportunity to get those few cents an hour which were 
legislated to him under that collective agreement. Surely that is 
not where we are at in 1982 in Ontario. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. White, I have two questions. You have 
alluded to the problem of unemployment and the need to get people 
off the welfare rolls, off the unemployment rolls and back to 
earning a good day's wages and that, ultimately, that is going to 
put the purchasing power we need back into the economy. 


Can you give me any indication of the level of provincial 
initiative in terms of cost that you would like to see from this 
province over and above the federal government? 


Mr. White: No, I cannot. I think we will be back before 
Mr. Davis and some cabinet ministers as part of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour presentation. I am not sure if the date is 
fixed for that yet, but we will present to Premier Davis and the 
members of his cabinet an alternative program. I did not expect 
that in coming before this committee we would have to get into the 
position of suggesting what the government should do. I say to 
you, however, we have suggested this direction is absolutely 
wrong. This will do absolutely nothing to stimulate the economy. 


We have to stimulate the economy. We have an immediate 
problem which we have raised with the federal government, and that 
is, there are literally thousands of workers in this province who 
are going to exhaust their unemployment insurance benefits 
throughout the winter months. Those people will have no place to 
go but the welfare rolls. 


We have demanded that the federal government extend the 
unemployment insurance benefits through the winter months, at 
least, for those people. I think those are some of the things 
which, if the federal government does not do them, the Ontario 
government should talk about putting some money into such a 
program immediately. Those are immediate problems that have to be 
solved. I have not yet heard an economic argument as to what this 


bill does in assisting the Ontario economy do that. 


Mr. Wrye: If this bill were to pass, the previous 
speaker has indicated, and I think the Treasurer indicated last 
night, it would allow about $840 million to be freed up. I am 
certainly not going to speak for the Treasurer, who was hinting 
pretty broadly last night that he wants to reduce his deficit with 
that, but would you not agree that if that money were to be 
poured, dollar for dollar, into short-term job creation, into 
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helping Unemployment Insurance Commission recipients who were 
about to become exhaustees, that might do something in the short 
term to get us over the crunch of this coming winter and perhaps 
into the spring? 


Mr. White: If you spent $840 million in a tangible way 
in Ontario, it would do something about that. The question is, why 
do hospital workers and nurses have to pay for that? That seems to 
me to be the fundamental question. What we are saying to people in 
many cases, people who are not highly paid workers, is that 
somehow they have to pay for that. I do not think that is a 
realistic approach to take. We are saying to people who have 
collective agreements that they have to give up money to pay for 
some stimulation of the economy that may result in some employment 
jobs and may not result in employment. 


Mr. Wrye: I have one last guestion, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like you to comment, Mr. White, on the guote I have from the 
Minister of Energy (Mr. Welch), commenting on the 8.4 per cent 
increase in Ontario Hydro rates yesterday. He said: "It was a very 
responsible decision. I am delighted." One, are you delighted? 
Two, what will be the reaction of the workers to an 8.4 per cent 
increase in Hydro rates? 


Mr. White: One, I am not delighted and, two, I am sure 
that workers, especially those who have had their wages limited to 
a five per cent increase, will not be delighted. But we never 
really believed there was any price restraint in the wage and 
price restraint bill. We saw it in 1976 and 1977. We expect it 
here. In this society, you do not take structured wage and price 
controls seriously. They usually come under the guise of wage and 
price controls, but the mechanism is very simple for wages. By a 
stroke of the pen the collective agreements are frozen, workers 
are denied collective bargaining, wages go for the per cent that 
is put in. Ontario Hydro makes the case that it reduced from 14 
per cent to 8.5 per cent, I believe. 


I was with the Prime Minister of this country in a meeting, 
initially, when the legislation was introduced federally. Somebody 
came in and tapped him on the shoulder and gave him a note that 
Said, "We are happy to announce that Mr. de Grandpré of Bell 
Canada has now said that he will reduce the Bell Canada case 
before the federal government for increases." I believe they 
wanted 18 or 26 per cent and are now down to six and five. 
Everybody was gloating about that. 


The guestion one would have to ask is why were they ever 
entitled to make the case for 18 or 26 per cent in the first 
place. Under this kind of legislation there is no question that 
wages are controlled, but there is a serious guestion as to 


control of prices. I think the Ontario Hydro rate example is a 
good example. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. White, last night one of the things the 
Treasurer emphasized that he was considering very carefully, and 
it has been alluded to by my colleague from Windsor, was that the 
moneys saved at the expense of public sector wage controls could 
very well be used, and perhaps should be used, for significant 
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reductions in the provincial deficit. What effects in the short 
term, or in the long term for that matter, do you think that kind 


of an approach by the provincial government would have in the need 
to stimulate the economy of Ontario? 


Mr. White: Obviously, the provincial Treasurer is 
preoccupied with the question of the deficit. All I can say is 
that at the same time we take purchasing power out of the hands of 
consumers, who do not pay taxes on purchasing power. We follow in 
this country a high interest, tight monetary policy that creates 
unemployment and reduces purchasing power, and it means that those 
people who go on unemployment then start drawing money from the 
government-sponsored organizations, such as unemployment insurance 
and welfare, which then adds to the deficit. 


12:50 p.m. 


I dropped out of school when I was 15, but that seems to me 
pretty back-assed economics. This is the kind of economics that is 
practised in Great Britain and the United States. It may reduce 
inflation because you cannot help but reduce inflation if you 
throw enough people out of work. If you stop people from 
purchasing goods, it is going to reduce inflation. 


But when you wake up the next morning and find that you have 
millions of people unemployed, that you now have in this country 
literally thousands of young people who are graduating from 
university and many more who have not got formal education who 
cannot find work, you have to ask yourself what the social cost is 
going to be to our province and to our nation. It seems to me that 
this is the basic guestion. 


The unfortunate thing about this piece of legislation, I 
think, is that it takes people's attention off the real problems 
of the economy. It says, "Yes, if we can just somehow control 
public sector workers' wages, that will solve it." That is 
politically expedient for today, but come June or July 1983, when 
we still have increasing unemployment, I am not sure there will be 
such great public support for this kind of legislation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
The clerk did ask me about the sixth witness, Organized Working 
Women, and I authorized him to tell them to come back at two 
o'clock. There is no hope that they will be heard at this point. 


Mr. Watson: Mr. Chairman, may I make a motion, in order 
to clarify things that were done this morning? I understand we are 
in a bit of a technical difficulty because of an original motion. 
So I would like to move that a request be made to the House 
leaders to set a date on which, by agreement, Bill 179 will be 
reported back to the Legislature, which will allow the committee 
to order its business to allow for the apportionment of time for 
public hearings, procedural matters and clause-by-clause 
discussion. 


Mr. Chairman: Comments? 


ee) 


Mr. Cooke: Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw your 
attention to the time. 


The committee recessed at 12:55 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Wednesday, OCLODeYe. 2, L9SzZ 


The committee resumed at 2:05 p.m... in room 151. 


INFLATION RESTRAINT ACT 
(continued) 


Resuming consideration of Bill 179, An Act respecting the 
Restraint of Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the 
Monitoring .of Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of -the 
Province. 


Mr. Chairman: “I see -al-quorum. ~I)* call-~ the “meeting to 
order. I ‘count nine. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You're sure, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I have my glasses on and I'm looking 
very hard. I haven't made any mistakes with the counts yet, not 
that I know of. 


We were in the midst of a motion by Mr. Watson. Mr. Watson 
had put his motion and then, I believe, the clock was recognized 
BV MieeGCOOKGm at. cE hateDoink atwL2: 5554p .M. 


Mr. Watson: If I could speak to the motion, I thought we 
had an agreement this morning, or close to an agreement. I was 
proposing this in the spirit of trying to resolve a problem that 
is obviously exists. 


In the spirit of compromise, I offer it as a way out that we 
mignt accomplish what different people on tHe committee and 
different parties want, in terms of hearing the delegations that 
have not been heard but want to be heard and of reporting the bill 
back to the House. 


With all respect to you, Mr. Chairman, apparently you can't 
table a motion. I thought that was accomplished, but procedurally 
we have got ourselves into a problem. My motion is really the same 
motion I had made this morning, to accomplish the same thing. 


Mra COOKG ew Dem very. Dine. =e nise MOGniIng «when “we 
discussed very briefly Mr. Watson's amendment I made the point 
that this, in effect, would be closure by agreement. In other 
words, there is a built-in end to discussion on clause by clause 
which may not be the appropriate time. It may be, in fact, that it 
will take us longer to deal adequately with clause by clause, 
depending on how many amendments each of the oppositions parties 
and the government bring. 


I cannot, and we cannot In this caucus, agree to ciosure, 
which is what this motion amounts to. We do think that the spirit 
of compromise on this committee could in clause by clause get it 
through without any undue delay, but we're not going to agree to 
this type of thing by motion. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I simply want to make it clear that what 
we're dealing with from Mr. Watson is a brand new motion entirely. 
It has nothing to do with the gist of my motion, which was simply 
a request from the justice committee to the House leaders that an 
additional week be allowed for hearings so that all groups that 
have submitted briefs would have the opportunity to be heard. 


Theré: is no Similarity at-all to the: two motions. | want re 
made clear that you are not dealing now with mine, which has been 
defeated, but with a brand new motion. 


Mrs Chairman: I believe it “is” Mrs watson's attempe eas 
closely ‘as: possible, -to” follow: the. motion hes naadmehisc morning, 
whether it was an amendment or a motion. 


Mr. Wrye: I think. we're prepared. to .support this” motion 
because it does say in the second line "which by agreement." I 
don't want to be unduly partisan, but I keep hearing from my 
friends behind me how they want to cooperate, but at 12:50 p.m. 
they noticed the clock. I don't want to go on long because I'm 
delaying the witnesses this afternoon. We could have dealt with 
this motion before lunch. The only time I hear cooperation is when 
they want to have it their way. 


It seems to me what we're trying to get at is a few extra 
days of hearings and the government appears to have wanted to give 
a little ground here. At that point, in terms of clause by clause, 
we could--and we'll let the House leaders try to sort it 
Out--~attempt to be reasonable in the length of time we have clause 
by clause. 


I say to the NDP I find it amazing that you're even worried 
about clause by clause since you only want to withdraw the bill. I 
can't imagine you have any amendments anyway. If you are going to 
have amendments maybe you'd better start indicating to _ the 
witnesses you are going to have those amendments. 


Mr. Cooke: I know you haven't been around here long, but 
you don't understand what clause by clause is all about. 


Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, are there any further comments 
or dissussion? There being no further discussion, all those in 
favour of Mr. Watson's motion please raise their hands. Nine. 


All those opposed. Two. 

Motion agreed to. 
20 LG) a awe 

Mr. Chairman: We also have a motion Mr. Cooke gave to me 
this «morning, at. 10340, statings he -woGla sbe “bringing —i1t Vat acwo 
o'clock this afternoon. Are there copies? 

Mr. Cooke: This motion does not need to be debated at 


the moment. If you want to do it now, fine, but we are, 15° minutes 
into the afternoon. We could wait until tomorrow. 


WW 


. Mr. Chairman: I. am-ready to make a Ping BON atheswsat 
this time if you wish. 


Mr. Cooke: Sure. Do you want me to move the motion? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, please. 


Mr. Cooke moves that this committee request the provincial 
Treasurer (Mr. F. S. MIller) to provide the following information 
on the specific impact of Bill 179 on each of the contracts that 
it .afEects:: 


A summary listing the total number of unions and employees 
who fall in the following -categories: .more than .two years .of 
controls, two years of controls, one year of controls; 


Those union locals and employees who will have collective 
agreements rolled back and those collective agreements that will 
be rolled back; 


All. studies of administered prices in. Ontario.used by the 
Treasury officials in preparing the government's price review 
program; 


A list of all those corporations, agencies, organizations 
and bodies that will be affected by the administered prices 
Ssection*ot B11 e279 andcfindlly; 


A list of all provincially administered prices. 


Mr. Jones: Mr.° ‘Chairman, before any) comments - or... your 
decision, I would simply point out to the member that those 
questions have been raised on the Order Paper in the House. I just 
Share that with the members and others attending the committee. 
They're being worked on, incidentally. 


Mes eeCooke mmm. «LGhatrman je sjUSt4-toe responds.to-; that, 1 
think you and the committee should be aware that if we had 
received the information through the Order Paper questions, we 
would not be bringing them before this committee. The reason we 
are putting this motion before the committee is that as is usual 
with Order Paper questions we don't get the answers. 


Mr. Jones: I can tell you they're being worked on. 


Mr. Cooke: Being worked on? By the time we get the 
answers, this bill will be long passed by your majority with the 
Liberals' help. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. I'm prepared to make 
bwonconments: onsithhe s Parst pel mo gorng to srule. it) out.of -order on 
they samel<(basis@as I have» in wthe «past. :it,4.s, not, dealing «with 
public hearings. Again, under the mandatory instructions, we are 
here for these first two weeks to deal with public hearings. That 
means hearing from the public and not dealing with this. 


S 


Second, I presume that it's put forward at this time, rather 
than immediately before clause by clause, so as to have the 
Treasury get moving with gathering this information. Therefore, in 
the. spirith of7 thatgolwwilltpassion af copymofsithiswitolthemminvsery 
with the reguest that it start gathering this information in 
anticipation of your bringing this motion again at some time which 
I would then rule in order. 


Mri §Cooke:} ‘That Psi “another “ruling “tof *yourns ssethatiimakes 
absolutely no sense and I challenge your ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. All those in favour of 
upholding the ruling of the Chair please raise your hands. Six. 


All those opposed please raise your hands. Five. 
The ruling of the ,chairsrms upheld: 


Shall we carry on with the groups that were left over from 
this morning. The first is Organized Working Women, whose brief 
will be exhibit 48. Are you Barbara Linds? 


Ms. “Linds: i Yes;o"L Tam.vo T° 1i1t (be: tverya briefii sMosticot mache 
things I'll be saying have already been said. I'm sure you will be 
hearing them all again. Our reason for appearing here today is to 
show the government the strength of opposition to Bill 179. 


Organized Working Women is a membership organization of 
trade union women, which includes members from industrial, service 
and public sector unions. We welcome this opportunity to appear 
before the justice committee of the Legislature charged to receive 
Submissions regarding Bill 179, the Inflation Restraint Act. 


At the outset we would like to make it clear that we have a 
concern for all working people and we struggle alongside our 
brothers in the trade union movement for justice for all workers. 
We will confine our remarks, however, today to dealing with the 
large majority of doubly disadvantaged workers--women workers--and 
the effects of the proposed bill on our sisters in the public 
sector. 


Organized Working Women is in complete opposition to Bill 
179 and we believe it should be withdrawn. The bill shows a total 
disregard for the freedom of workers to negotiate better wages and 
working conditions, a freedom fought for by the trade union 
movement for over a century. The vast majority of workers at the 
low end of the wage scale in the public sector are women. These 
are the people hardest hit by wage controls. Controls are a 
discriminatory measure which contribute to decaying living 
standards for women. 


It is a well-known fact that women, on average, earn 63.3 
per cent of what men earn. These are 1979 women's bureau, Ministry 
of Labour, statistics. One of the reasons for this disparity is 
that women are concentrated in low-paying job ghettos. Women have 
been struggling to gain increases which will bring them parity 
with the wages paid to men andi have Fougiires “for large 
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across-the-board dollar increases rather than percentage 
increases. Percentage increases have the effect of widening the 
already wide gap between male and female wages. Bill 179 has 
legislated percentage increases. The legislation of five per cent 
iMoneasecwiwillnalsol wbespefiected, not only- in’ wages but win 
pension entitlement and any other benefits that are tied to wages. 


The. guarantee of $750 for those earning less than $15,000 
per year, ; with the discretionary maximum .of $1,000° for those 
employees earning up to.$20,000 per year,° is’ an insult to” women. 
Also insulting =isi the! provision of -the bill°*which* exempts ‘any 
claims under the equal pay section of the Employment Standards 
Act. This provision is useless to women because the equal pay law 
itself is meaningless to the large number of women workers stuck 
in female job ghettos. 


This government, which advertises its commitment to the 
principles of affirmative action, again shows that it only pays 
lipservice to the advancement of the position of working women. 
The number of women in unions has increased rapidly over the past 
few years. In part, this is because of the increased unionization 
in the service and public sectors. Women are unionizing to gain a 
collective voice in setting the terms and conditions of their 
work. Bill 179 "provides no provision: for. “the * resolution ofl first 
agreements. This denies newly organized bargaining units and the 
large number of recently unionized women many of the benefits for 
which they joined unions. 


The government is engaged in contract busting with respect 
to their own employees by disregarding the collective agreement it 
Signed as employer. The Ontario Public Service Employees Union 
negotiated and settled salary negotiations with respect to the_ 
office services and clerical services categories of the Ontario 
public service. The union had attempted to redress some of the 
inequities in pay rates on behalf of women, who make up 79.5 per 
cent of the clerical .services category and 95.6° per cent of the 
office services category. | 


This government, with its rollback of the negotiated 
increases for these categories, has cut approximately $1,000 from 
the annual income of these workers. The action of disregarding a 
signed collective agreement would be seen as illegal in all 
circumstances. However, the government of Ontario gets away with 
this illegal act because of its dual role as legislator and boss. 


Public sector unions have recently been in the forefront of 
the struggle for benefits which are beginning to redress the 
oppression of women. Such benefits as paid maternity leave will 
now “be” counted.“as part of the ‘total “five” per uwcent allowable 
inerease. Progress which» has been made in these “areas will, be 
Suspended. Progress even in nonmonetary items, such as the 
negotiation of collective agreement language in areas such as 
aftfirmetive. action. programs, ‘or ‘prohibition, of~ sexual harassment 
in the work place, will also be suspended. Nothing now compels the 
employer to negotiate, with the lifting of arbitration and the 
right to strike. 


The controls. program is not lowering interest rates; “rt as 
not lowering inflation; it is not lowering prices. The costs of 
food, rent and fuel are rising. We are paying increased premiums 
for the Ontario health insurance plan, a cost the government can 
controi.. Inflation, 15. running .at ll per Cent this. year atid sic 
expected to be about eight per cent next year, according to the 
Financial Post. The government expects public sector workers to be 
happy with five per cent. Non-union workers cannot even expect the 
five per cent; there is no guarantee they will receive the maximum 
allowable under the bill. 


ThesDIrrl-7TS"not .lNcreadsSind. DEOGUCLIEVICY: Lt 1G nOL ClLeataengd 
jobs. Cutting back on the wages of public sector workers reduces 
the amount of money people have to spend, which means there is 
less money circulating and fewer goods and services purchased. 


What the government should be doing, instead of bullying an 
already vulnerable, disadvantaged group within society, is to 
create jobs. The government should recognize that women are 
discriminated against in this province and should immediately pass 
legislation guaranteeing equal pay for work of equal value. The 
government should immediately withdraw Bill 179 and replace it 
with a program which would benefit the working people of this 
province, a program which will lead to economic growth. 


Organized Working Women is committed to fight this bill with 
all our power and with all the resources at our disposal. We 
believe this bill is an attack on the working people of this 
province and we stand alongside our brothers in the trade union 
movement in opposition to the bill. 


I might also add that no matter how the bill is amended the 
character of the bill would remain the same. It iS Scapegoating 
public sector workers for the problems in the economy and we will 
oppose it no matter how it is amended. 


Zee ps is 


Mr. Chairman: . Fine. Thank: you very much. Are there 
questions? There appear to be none. 


Mr. Farrow is next. Do you have a written brief? 


Mr... Farrow: 1. d0;e ana.) \a00lGgi Ze fOr nor nay ince Uc 
in earlier. I am in a municipal election campaign and I just could 
not get it ready. 


Ment JICHatEMan saa Nat. tal Soe pine eos Dee OC Ler cian 1 nC) etre Itt e 
it.oft will be exhibita49. 


Mr. .Farrows At the .outset I.owant to state my ‘general 
support. tom «the wintent Ofm Bilbo 1/9 Rather ethan the) wore lic. 
however, I would like to talk about concepts. I will deal with a 
couple of points that need attention. I have held an elective 
office for 40 of the last 50 years and currently serve as a school 
trustee in Etobicoke. Therefore I feel I have the experience and 
perspective to make a useful submission to the committee. 


I might add that you are going to hear a different 
perspective than you heard this MOPnInG- abrom Mrs sPredette. a! was 
present when Professor Auld made his speech, and I want to assure 
you gentlemen that his speech does not represent the views of the 
trustees of the Ontario Public School Trustees' Association. I 
repeat that they do not represent our views. I should like to take 
the time to punch holes in his submission, but that is not what I 
am here for today. 


Mr. fackenzie: You people shoula have commissioned the 
brief from him. 


Mr. Farrow: I am glad you mentioned that, because if you 
are going to commission something, the people who do the job would 
be very happy to tell you what you want to know. I think he just 
misjudged the situation and he did a poor job on it. So thank you 
for giving me that opportunity. 


Mr. Mackenzie: He “did ‘not=™ tell you what you™ wanted “to 
know, in other words. 


Mr. Farrow: That is right. He misjudged the situation. 


First, I contend that something has to be done to curb the 
appetite of education for more and more money. Exhibit A shows the 
spending pattern in Metro over the last 20 years, and I hope you 
gentlemen will take a hard look at that exhibit. I must explain, 
first, that these figures are Metro-wide figures and are 
Metro-wide averages. 


For example, in 1962--and this includes elementary and 
secondary --tne cost per pupil» “averaged -2$292.-— In® 1982)" 12 was 
$4,000. If wages increase at the rate of 12 per cent per year, 
they wiil double -in Six years. In other words, I am saying that if 
no change iS made in present trends, the gross budget in 1988 
could be $2.2 billion--I am talking about the whole Metro school 
system--and the cost per pupil $8,000, with wages to match. 


If we increase the debt to pay the bill, then the service 
charges would become unbearable. If we increase taxation to pay 
it, it adds to the cost of doing business and hence adds to 
inflation. Despite what you heard from the last brief, the result 
is that we price ourselves out of export markets and, worse still, 
we price ourselves out of our own domestic markets. That is why we 
are losing jobs. We are adding taxes to the business community, so 
we are putting them out of business and they have not got jobs. 


I am submitting that the bill ought to find ways of reducing 
taxation. We are caught in a vicious cycle. AS we spend more money 
in the public sector, we make it more difficult for the private 
sector to earn the wealth to support it. Then we look for someone 
else to blame. That is why I say that something has to be done to 
curb the appetite of education for more and more money. Not enough 
people inside the system accept that fact, as attested by briefs 
already presented to this committee and at the demonstration at 
Queen's Park. 


I can tell you there are a few inside the system that.do 
acceporit, “buty-by yand -large; -thene sare snot Senough. On. che socher 
hand, polls-showsthat) theinagjority. outsides cheMsyctems, are Jreacy 
for srestraint+>.Let./me~assure™- you- that Bitte 179. wilt *receiverva 
positive response. As I talk to the citizens who are my Supporters 
and put me into elective office, they are very unhappy with the 
tax load; they are very unhappy with the educational system as a 
whole, and part of it is the costs. 


Befopeai gon nbossthis..4l “WOULUL LIke SCOn draw eco your 
attention the fact that the average teachers' salaries in 1962 
were $6,800 and $8,400, and now they are $33,000 and $36,000. I 
would..draw’ to,-your’ attehtiony that, thatis only the first. .cost."to 
the staxpayer. .On ‘tops of sathat, “the employer “puts . seven percent, 
Six and one, for the pension scheme, and--I am going to deal with 
this later--they have to buy more money to subsidize that pension 
scheme. They have the so-called fringe benefits which are not 
fringe any more. You could add to those figures at least 15 or 30 
per cent, which is a cost to the taxpayer, for each body. That is 
only the first cost. In the second part'of my brief yiT- am going to 
get into that particular aspect. 


I would like to suggest ways in which demands on the public 
purse could be lightened. I referred to retirement gratuities and 
indexed pensions. Present legislation allows school boards to pay 
up to 100 days, that is a half a year, accumulated sick leave as a 
retirement’! cratuity /+oltifiean be: al complexyemattern,.8 but et teawas 
thoroughly covered by the Globe and Mail on March 6, 1982. I 
attdch:*that article 4s “exhibit Be “Et 'ts al -very ‘q00dmexpost tron oo. 
the problem we are facing now and will face in the future in that 
area. I would commend it to your reading. I do not have time in my 
15 minutes toscoverrait,-ibuc Hiveave-1t¥to, youl “look aro rt lc oa 
very difficult question. 


If the members of the committee will take time to read the 
article, then the magnitude of the problem will be understood. It 
is futile to say it is a matter for negotiation. Once something is 
granted by law, then it becomes the norm. On the other hand, no 
union will willingly give up a benefit once attained. Because it 
is no longer needed, and for the reasons stated in exhibit B, my 
Submission is that Bill 179 should override other legislation and 
put 7 a/cboweris cap» ithan’ «190% days* tn ~=place,."and ait .recommend..that 
legislation be amended so that new employees do not qualify for a 
retirement gratuity. 


In its announcement Ottawa said the six and five would apply 
to pensions for MPs, federal Clivit servants, old age 
security--that includes me--and family allowances. Bill 179 is 
Silent“ (ins Ghisewares.*sin: <Ontario. site the.) PWbLic. sector many, 
including teachers, enjoy indexation capped at eight per cent. In 
other words, their pensions are indexed at the rate of inflation, 
with a cap of eight per cent. If the inflation rate remains at 
eight per cent or more, it means that these pensions will double 
every nine years. I know some people who have been retired long 
enough to nave doubled their pensions. 


That would be all right if the participants were paying the 
full cost, but they are not. The employee pays six per cent of 
salary to the pension fund and one per cent for the escalation 
fund. The province pays a matching amount and makes up the 
Shortfall. The latest superannuation fund actuarial report shows 
Chatythes province, is cUrrently paying $120 million per year anto 
the fund and will continue to do so until 1989. The status of the 
escalation fund is unclear. Some claim it is paying its own way. I 
GOSnote believe that ;it vis fully. funded and. it. may .require..en 
infusion of public funds if changes are not made. 


5o. that. the; committee may judge “for  itsel£y | lisamequoting <a 
short paragraph from the --actuarial report: "If the. escalation 
benefits were provided by the superannuation fund and financed in 
the ~samet manner as all other benefits sof that © funds” then the 
Required. contributions. and) the .-unfunded= liability?=would<be 
Substantially higher than the results given in this report." 


some of the leaders in the profession understand their 
untenable...position. 1° would .refer.. you. to. exhibit. C,-.Pension 
Notebook, written by Mr. Ron Poste, who was writing for the 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation News. Poste 
expounds the problem better than I could hope to do. I would like 
to quote two of his sentences. Remember, this is a person speaking 
from the teachers' viewpoint, not from that of the trustees or the 
jerul ag bayens 


2:30 p.m. 

"At the present time, the sponsor of the plan"--the Ontario 
government--"is responsible for the actuarial deficit and the 
extra cost will be-met through increased transfers"--public money 
in. “other “words. “He ~ asks’ the question,’ *How Long“ !willecthis 


continue?" This is one of their own people, not someone who was 
hired to do it. 


TO sum Up, i. have” tried “to show that “something Yhas stor be 
done to curb the appetite of education for more money. I have 
tried to show that a time bomb is building in both retirement 
gratuities and indexed pensions, which no longer should _ be 
ignored. More important, I have tried to show that it is unfair to 
ask the people to sacrifice and at the same time ask them to 
contribute through taxation to a privileged group. I would like to 
underline that point. 


What is happening today is that for some of these indexed 
pensions, retirement gratutities, the public are being asked to 
pay taxes, to pay extra money into those funds, and at the same 
time they are being asked to either pay higher taxes or to make 
Sacrifices in their own “incomes Pasay site’ us/ocertainiyo unfarr. 
Someone mentioned earlier that this is the justice committee, so I 
pont ‘that’ out. 


Prat ‘sums “upi my? submission.-~ iy commend)thes readingsrof Mr. 
Poste's summation of the position that the teachers are in in this 
area. I commend the article from the Globe and Mail, which really 
does..an wexcellent, job.,0f outlining, .the problem gwithawhichowevare 
facedsiacm far. ach Gratuities are concerned. You7will note that the 
heading is "Taxpayers Face Huge Bill for Unused Sick Leave." 
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I am very happy to have this opportunity--it is almost as 
good as having a seat in the Legislature--to sit down and give 
one's views, and I appreciate it and thank you. 


Mrs. tCharemankine slhank: OfyVOuU ne MiG. Farrow. Are there = any 
questions? 


Mrs Kolyn:,I am not a member of the justice committee-- 
Mr. Cooke: That is why he could not remember your name. 
Mr. Bradley: Tom Wells' fund-raising dinner. 


MpawenKolyn éceMteig hf AalbvlOWsy: ark biel Sa) -CORTCALNLY caVecy sODDOrLUunc 
for me to be here while you are here. As one of our leading senior 
citizens in Etobicoke-Lakeshore and being involved in politics as 
long as you have been, mostly in the board of education, we have 
always looked to some of your recommendations and some of your 


concerns with regard to education. 


Certainly your brief on Bill 127 was much appreciated by 
some people, namely, me. I commend you for taking the time out 
from a busy schedule. You are at present in your own election 
campaign. I want to thank you for recognizing the seriousness of 
the situation Canada is in, and Ontario specifically. I would like 
to thank you, for, your .briek and Do.will .certainlyastudy i2taturcoer 
and very closely. 


Mr$_Wrye:s iI have; one question;.1if,1 .might;. 


Mr. Farrow, I gather you are suggesting that the Legislature 
rollback increases which your trustees' association has 
negotiated with the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation 
and other teachers' groups. I do not have a position in terms of 
whether they should be negotiated or not because I was not there. 
But «ls would: jsuggestn .todAnyou thate tt: iam weallys atawsuoss to 
understand why you would come to us today and ask the Legislature, 
in a sense, to do the trustees' dirty work for them. 


If the programs were too rich and too expensive, why were 
they negotiated in free collective bargaining? 


Mr. Farrow: To what are you referring? 
Mr. Wrye: The sick leave, the pension scheme. 


Mr. Farrow: As I indicated in my brief, when something 
is permitted by law, the teachers then say, "Well, we're entitled 
to ‘that.7> So. ethe’. trusteesveare ajtryings, atoienegotiate-outssthe 
retirement) gratuity; ebuti to idosthat.i savery) ditfieuLt. 


The basis,-of- my,,request Ws -thisi «The: ~province,, put, sLhis 
problem into our lap; now we are asking it to help us get out of 
it... They chavei put: Ltqdnpoursdapsby. ,pUuBELAG «that. provisionavinmcthe 
Education Act. 


A 


MpevaWrye: 1 shave > been "ion both’ sides ofa sbargaining 
table and would you not agree with me that it is the right--and I 
say this as someone who has been on both sides--of the employee to 
present demands, to ask if he or she wishes for the sun, the moon 
and the stars, but that does not necessarily mean, and I always 
understood that as an employee, hat you will get that. 


Mr. Farrow: I think the trustee boards are beginning to 
learn that the last. thing they should do is to go to arbitration. 
This morning it was mentioned what Mr. Davis said in Halifax that 
the role that arbitration plays in the inflation cycle has to be 
examined. The arbitrators have tended in the education field--I do 
not know what happens in the rest--to give the rate of inflation 
plus something else, and that just does not work. All we are doing 
is ensuring that we are going to have more inflation and someone 
has to sacrifice somewhere down the line. 


To get back to the issue at question, the province made that 
law; they have put the school boards into these positions. It 
happens over and over again that the province does something and 
then the school boards are left with it and we have to raise the 
money from the local taxpayers. What I am saying is that it seems 
bogical to: me--it may not seem logical to you--that when the 
Legislature is capping other things, it could consider that cap 
-and reduce the cap. 


Mere Cooke? Out of» everything. that) Move rarrow™ has**salid 
there may be one thing I could agree with. That is that when the 
province institutes programs perhaps--and I am a former trustee of 
the Windsor board--what trustees get most upset about is that the 

—province puts the programs in and then expects the property tax to 
spick upsthe costs. 


Maybe what you and other trustees should be advocating in a 
much more vocal way is progressive taxation and progressive 
funding of our educational system in Ontario. 

Mr. Farrow: I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Cooke: I did not think you would. 

Mr. Farrow: I think that what is happening in Ontario is 
that.cthemoppositrone:s just “ensuring that! it ist.going ~ tor *stey 
there forever by speeches like that. 


Interjections. 


Mr... Piche: | callL-that,. a ood statement “and” right’ to the 
DONE. 


Mr.o .Cookes oWer know that” “he “isin “favour ‘of “regressive 
taxation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Farrow. 


The next group is from the Communist Party of Canada. This 
is exhibit 50. The clerk is bringing it around now. Mr. MacLennan. 
Is Mr. Massie here? 


es 


Mr. MacLennan: No, he is not here today. 
Mr. Chairman: No? Would you carry on please? 


Mr.« MacLbennan:..D:will. mot. gow intosally therbrich. a - watic 
to thank the committee for an opportunity to come here and be able 
to share our views with the committee. We, as Communists, are 
concerned about the economic crisis which has afflicted Ontario 
and Canada aS a whole, but particularly the difference that we 
have with the fundamental direction of this legislation is a 
difference of the solution. 


We want to say from the outset that legislation of this kind 
will not help working people in Ontario. It will not help create 
jobs.a.lt.,will not. help, inflation.erThe isituetion “we SeecganyOntarno 
is that fundamentally this does not do anything to get at the 
cause, of . the, .economicyserisiS,; ‘particularily Ythew role’ *\or 7 tie 
multinational. corporations anirthisscountry jcand ein pareicularann 
Ontario, a branch-plant economy. Most decisions are made in the US 
in regard to the employment and we understand because of the 
situation. alot of work is: being. recalled. to the USA. They “are 
suffering from unemployment, if not more so than we are. 
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The others aspect<asi that I Mi liscmotiiaiyquéstiont opm cads 
legislation alone. The Ontario government with support of the 
Liberals, both at the federal level and at the Ontario level, has 
instituted a cutback in the social services, particularly health 
and education, and created great difficulties at the municipal 
level and other aspects creating problems for workers, 
particularly the hospital workers, with grants which are less than 
adequate to cover ae fully-funded educational health system 
creating more problems. So this has to be seen in that light along 
with this legislation. 


We are also concerned that this is control over the public 
sector, but it has long been known that Mr. Davis has advocated 
wage and price controls across both public and private sector. We 
see this as a possibility coming in through the back door or the 
start of a process against the working people of Ontario. 


With regard to the price, we see Ontario Hydro has had an 
8.4 per cent increase already advocated and we have not even seen 
the legislation been made law yet. So I think there is no pretence 
that there are any kind of controls of prices going on. We would 
be in favour-.of. controls «ine prices. We would’ .bessin” favouriiot 
controls on multinational corporations in this country. When you 
withdraw this legislation, if you withdraw it, and bring in some 
meaningful programs with regard to putting Ontario workers back to 
work, we would consider coming back here. 


We sare, ,alsour;concerned reahboutratha -migntin tos @etirike, (Ga 
fundamental right which workers have fought for in this country 
for over 100 years and which has been taken away with a stroke of 
a pen. How can you have free collective bargaining if you do not 
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have that right? They may not use it. but it is necessary. I think 
the hospital nurses showed that this morning when they put forward 
their. presentation. I might say on this question Chota ceeren NOL 
just a question of exempting 100 nurses in the Niagara region. I 
can see Mr. Bradley's point of wanting to ensure maybe some future 
necessity with regard to the people of his riding but I think we 
have to look at this question. 


Tere, Can be’ no two ways about this.“ You -areweither for it 
OY you. are against it. That is where people should’ state their 
views and not just pretend they are against some parts of it when 
it is a fundamental attack on people. I think you have to come up 
with “your .rcight positions on this. 


I want to say on the question of policies of restraints and 
controls that they have never worked and they have never worked in 
this country, particularly in the 1970s, where all we saw was wage 
control. We never Saw any prices controlled. They went up just 
about unabated. 


We are advocating a whole number of questions here, some 
which are not in the realm of the province, but the province can 
have a great say. We have a big population in Ontario and the 
Ontario government can speak for a whole number of people in 
Ontario. The question is that we want to see policies of full 
employment and also immediate protection of laid-off workers, 
including extension of unemployment insurance. Deaoilivk Che 
provincial government can have a say. We know there is some 
rapport between Mr. Davis and Mr. Trudeau on a number of things. 


We would like to see unemployment insurance at 90 per cent 
of the former wages of these people who were laid off. I think 
that most people understand that it takes a great deal to live in 
this society due to inflation, which working people have not had 
anything to do with the cause of and yet they are being asked to 
pay for it. We want to see that unemployment insurance be extended 
to first-time job seekers. 


We want to see legislation to stop plant closings. I think 
some leadership could be shown by this government by taking over 
plants or by legislating the plants to keep workers there because 
Of> the. Social, nesponsibilities by the employers “who take 
everything out of the economy. One vivid example is Inco Metals 
Gove Ontario) Division, ands Falconbridge “Nickel Mines Ltd. They 
haveataken all Kinds: of profits..out of the Sudbury basin and yet 
have done nothing for the economy of Sudbury. In fact, they have 
just created layoffs and thrown workers out without any concern to 
them or without any concern to the community. 


We would like to see the return to full funding levels with 
regard to improving services at the municipal level. I think there 
was an interesting question regarding some fundamental difference 
in the ‘funding of education from property. tax. We would like to 
see the higher levels of bodies take over that responsibility. It 
snould noe, .be sthere .on the property. tax. It should be taken. away 
and) oes chou be =sgqiven «cto throughs “the "province sto” “the 
municipalities in unconditional grants, in that form, so they van 
decide how the money should be spent and get their priorities 
COLEeCE. 
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So, theres Lt is; Mr. \ Chairman. Ia want’ to. “thank ry ou sonce 
again. I think we need a fundamental change in direction anda I 
will entertain any questions on our brief. Thank you. 


Mr.) Bradbeyen Could, youndisty alls «the: countrves avhnere savour 
party is in power that do not have wage and price controls? 


Mr. MacLennan: Is that a question to do with Canada? 


Mr. Bradley: It is (a “question. You ,espoused” ja »philosophy 
and I just asked where your party is in power are there any 
countries where there are not wage and price controls? 


Mr. MacLennan: I can tell you there are countries where 
they are in power where there is no unemployment. Do you want me 
to list them off? 


Mr. Bradley: I will not explore how that happens. 
Mr. MacLennan: Do you want me to list them off? 
Mr. Bradley: No, I will forego the pleasure. 


Mr. Kolyn:.. I was. interested” inh-~ your °-brier es *your imade 
mention of Sudbury. Sudbury has been a big concern to all of us 
here in the Legislature and part of the Sudbury nickel situation 
has been a lot of problems with the world market. It seems that 
the USSR has been dumping nickel on the market at excessively low 
prices so that was part of our production problem in Sudbury, sir. 


Mr...) MacLennan: (On: + etheoe aquestion «of Wwaumpings« “nicke te 
would like to say that the Soviets--and I am not here to defend 
the Soviets; I think the Soviets can defend themselves pretty 
well--only came into the market in 1980 where they produced more 
than their own consumption. They got into agreements with the 
London metals base prices so they are tied into long-term 
contracts. I think that the Soviets would like to get out of those 
agreements where they are forced to sell at a low price. 


The aspect also is that both Inco and Falconbridge refused 
to sell at the London's metals base prices where they could sell 
some nickel and maybe put some people in Sudbury back to work. 
That... happens, to be the Eact-s0r .the. question.” ffarvoumcnecka the 
London metals exchange on the question of the Soviets, they 
generally hold up their end of agreements, particularly in the 
grain shipments that they take from Canada and the USA. 


There is obviously some misunderstanding with regard to that 
Kind of question that they are dumping. I think the Soviets would 
love to get out of the question of dumping nickel think Sthat 
also through the other aspect of Indonesia and Guatemala, the 
multinational corporations there, which include Inco, have 
Subsidies from the governments there so they can sell at a lower 
price... That makes it more -profitable ~for> them “towselLleathitheir 


overseas operations, so they have no responsibility whatsoever to 
Sudbury. 
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I think that they should be taken over by this government 
along with the federal goverment, put the workers back to work and 
stockpile nickel-- it does not go bad--until the markets pick up 
again. That also happens to be our position. It may coincide with 
some other parties' positions, but that happens to be our position. 


Mr. Piché: How many members do you represent today in 
the Communist Party of Canada or Ontario. 


Mr. MacLennan: im. Ontario?) siymanpprote dtigsbiberty gito 
disclose how many we have. There are people who are in delicate 
positions you know, particularly in governments, and governments 
discriminate against them. We do not have a disclosed list of them. 
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BYE. Piché; In” *a’~*free’* «country “noone. “discriminates 
against anybody else. 


Mr. MacLennan: You try telling that to black people. 


Mr. Piché: You made a presentation to this committee. 
Does your party or your organization ever make a presentation like 
this, both in Ontario and Canada, to governments like the Russian 
or the Polish governments? Do you make this kind of presentation? 


Mr. Cooke: They don't have too many committees. 


Mr. MacLennan: Don't get carried away, Mr. Cooke. You're 
not going to get carried away unless you've been there. 


Mr. Piché: We don't know. 


Mr. MacLennan: We don't have any representation in the 
Soviet Union to people there, nor Poland. 


Mra, Fiche s=axou,’don'tiesende presentatronsmulike -thiiseicto 
Russia-- 


Mr. MacLennan: I would certainly get together with you 
afterwards. I'd like to know what you want in Ontario and I'm 
quite prepared to sit down with you, explain the roles of the 
Soviets and the Soviet Union, compare them to the role of the 
provincial government, where they bring in legislation regarding 
what's best for the country and where in Ontario they. bring in 
legislation on what's best for the multinational corporations at 
the expense of the working people. I'm quite prepared to discuss 
that with you at any time. 


Mr. Piché: No. Eimas asking?’ you “these “questions «here 
because we all know the problems we have in this world with the 
Russian government and also the Polish government. I thought as a 
Communist Party member that you might, if you're so-- 


Mr. MacLennan: I'm more of an expert on this government. 
I've lived under capitalism all my life, unfortunately. 


Mr. Piché: Not the others? 
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Mr. MacLennan: I'm more of an expert on living under the 
Tories since 1965. Some people are more unfortunate. They've lived 
all theirs Livesv under ‘that. -Il'mean. expert to that: extent and I'm 
quite’ «prepared octoysisit  .downsiwbth «you.jand stalk..to. you. about 
socialism versus capitalism. No problem. 


Mr soWryes skoehave gust oa comment that, the; gentleman may 
wish to make a comment on. Really, I would be remiss if I didn't 
say that I find it more than passing strange that you would 
include the second paragraph on page 2: "Not content with this 
totally regressive act of wage controls, the bill includes an end 
to the right to strike won over many years of bitter struggle. 
Free collective bargaining in any meaningful way will cease to 
exist, at least for the period of the legislation, and there is no 
guarantee it will be restored after that." 


I find that passing strange, given the party you represent. 
I would hope you would send this brief to General Jaruzelski in 
Poland and to the workers at the Gdansk steel works who got fired 
simply because they tried to put on a small-- 


Mr. Cooke: That hasn't stopped you from supporting this 
legislation. 


Mroi Wryess All: othaty aside,. and. Mr avCookevsrs' aware, ,ore the 
amendments, I just find your position on this matter absolutely 
incredible in view of-- 


Mr. “Pichés) The difference is we're chere to hear sbriefs. 
There they couldixbe? shot) saeght. now rfor.,.coming.if- Geont gots ice 
committee. 


Mrio(MacLennans)» I'de like icto!: commentiron -thata cri  reatiy 
Surprised. It's a bit of a contradiction, as Mr. Cooke has pointed 
out, the tremendous amount of spirit you guys have to fight to the 
Laston blood tof > a:Polish céeworkers: Tt “se tremendous and itis 
commendable, I suppose. You've got the rights of the Polish 
workers right in your sight there, but Canadian workers--that's 
what you do to them. And you're involved with it. 


Mr. Kolyn: A quick supplementary: I do know what wages 
the workers make in Sudbury, but I'm a little lost to know what 
the Soviet workers make. Could you get me that information some 
time? 

Mr. MacLennan: Do you want the averages? 


Mr. Kolyn: I want the average-- 


Mr. MacLennan: . Of mine workers? The ‘ones with jobs . or 
without jobs? 


Mr. Kolyn: We're talking about nickel. 





Mr. MacLennan: The ones with jobs or without jobs? 


Mr. Kolyn: I just want. to know what: the Soviet =miners 
make per hour mining nickel. I know what the Sudbury workers make. 
I want to know for my information what the Soviet workers make. 
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Mr. MacLennan: I'm quite prepared to supply you: with an 
average. of what the workers get. In a sense, I didn't expect to 
come here and talk about the Soviet Union. I expected to come here 
and talk about the Ontario legislation which is being rammed 
through by the Tories with the support of the Liberals. 


Hiw ROLV:) YOU SDrougnE up “the subject Sofesinco,  Sir,) not 
Bis 


Mr. MacLennan: Okay, and the question is that there are 
a whole number of questions you can go into regarding what workers 
get in the Soviet Union. They have a perfect health system. They 
don't have any worries about people cutting back, giving money to 
that. They don't have trouble with hospital beds. They don't have 
trouble with doctors opting out of the health scheme. They don't 
have those kinds of problems. 


That's one aspect of it. That's a part of life--I don't know 
what kind of money aspect you put on that kind of question. They 
have a housSing as a right for three per cent of their wages. I 
think Canadian workers would like to have that, some shelter over 
their heads. 


There is a whole number of aspects. I can get the averages 
per month, but I would certainly welcome this opportunity to 
compare them with Canadian workers. I think Canadian workers would 
like to have a right to a house or a right to shelter over their 
head. 


Ma. Chakrimans sank. you very much for your presentation, 
Mr. MacLennan. . 


Mowe Macuerman: © Once’ “again, sethanks Sfore wl recing ius in 
today. 


Mr. “Chairman: ‘The next” ~group “is — the. #Ontario® “Secondary 
School Teachers' Federation, exhibit 5l. 


Mr. Buchanan, would you introduce or identify each of the 
people with you, please? 


Mr. Buchanan: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The . delegation 
hexveletodayvumeismetrome the |Ontario = sSecondary School.) Teachers, 
Federation. It's an organization representing some 34,000 high 
sehool “teachers in our province. With = me“ stoday Hiss tM: .y480b 
Buckthorp, to my immediate right, vice-president; Mr. Morris 
Richardson, to my immediate left, our general secretary; and to my 
far right, Mr. “Jim Bethune, ‘executive assistant in charge of 
collective bargaining; and we also have a representative from our 
Ontario Secondary School Headmasters' Council, Mr. Ken Hills. 


I will be presenting a brief overview of our position and I 
Will be asking. Mr. Buckthorp “to. deals with our “concemns*® “on 
interference with the collective bargaining process, the powers of 
the. Inflation. Restraint ‘Board and “they lack of ‘due process.’ Mr. 
Richardson will “speak to “the federation*s- concerns ‘on ~ the 
destruction of our system of compensation and the removal of 
rights to previously negotiated changes in compensation 
calculations and teacher morale. 
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Mr. Bethune will deal with the questions of the 
inconsistencies between sections of the legislation and the 
long-term punitive effects of the bill. At the conclusion I would 
hope that I would have the right to make a few concluding remarks 
and our delegation would be happy to deal with any questions the 
members of the committee may have. 


Our federation is concerned, first of all, with respect to 
Bill 179 that we fear that this is a continuation of a disturbing 
pattern on the part of the government of Ontario. For several 
years now the provincial government has been cutting back in terms 
of constant dollars swith» \respect...to its  assistance..to...local 
government and school boards. In May the Treasurer (Mr. F. 5S. 
Miller) warned then that they should not expect increases in 
grants in excess of the rate of inflation. In August the minister 
responsible for municipal affairs warned local government 
representatives that any increases in grants might not even reach 
the rate of inflation. 


In his May budget the TreaSurer created severe economic 
stresses for school boards by imposing sales tax charges on many 
items purchased by them, therefore in effect reducing the amount 
of money that could be put into programs. Increases in OHIP 
premiums will have severe repercussions for many boards in the 
light of their collective agreements, entered into without notice 
of the Treasurer's intentions. 


What's really involved is Reaganomics in Ontario, whereby a 
strong level of government passes on its responsibilities to a 
weaker level of government, one with fewer financial resources. 
When Ottawa practices its unilateral abrogation of commitments, 
the Ontario government is quick to criticize when its ox is gored. 
It then plays the Ottawa game with its own local governments and 
school boards. This is hypocrisy of the first order. 


The government's Reaganomics are brutal because they place 
locady government minse a Yadlitdeultesa :.and. .unGeainaspos. on. The 
government's policy extends even beyond Reaganomics when it 
decides to deprive teachers and others in the public service of 
basic human rights such as those of free collective bargaining. 
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Teachers were hit with this restriction of freedom in Bill 
127, now working its way through the legislative process. We see 
it dnvalladtsoiwmworsteaubhositartanwevestides..in -Bili,al/9.ecbne 
pattern is frightening. First, the screws are turned on funding 
for local government and then fundamental human and democratic 
rights are restricted through Bill 179. We can only ask whether 
they will ever be restored under this government. The Treasurer 
talks>of a wone~yeer program, but will an-stact, time Be= Cie Crier 
its duration? We already know that it covers for two years most 
bargaining units and up to three years for several others. 


Only eight months ago the Premier (Mr. Davis) told labour 
thatuat swould: »beqsuntaims ito.. Sing lé.sout. ches mupbic p sector. Lor 
controls... Here “we <aresiin .Wetober cwith«@Bitdieh797 ha, briethapiwaun 
effectively chain us toscontrols: 
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Times jare (di tiacwet “ands they “call tor he dynamic leadership 
in our country. Instead of leadership, there is a vacuum at both 
the federal and Ontario levels. Instead of positive policies, we 
are treated to cosmetics. There is a failure on the parte of 1our 
political leaders to assume responsibility and the political buck- 
passing game is a daily sport at both Queen's Park and in Ottawa. 


it concerns our federation very much that in a democratic 
society public policy can be developed which proposes the 
abrogation of fundamental human rights such as free collective 
bargaining and the sanctity of solemn contractual agreements 
freely entered into. What is of almost equal concern is that such 
a public policy could be developed behind closed doors, probably 
by a nonaccountable, centralized, bureaucratic cadre and unleashed 
by the executive wing of government, the cabinet, without any 
meaningful public input or consultation of those most critically 
affected. 


I wish we here today to be truly involved in a process of 
Publice@participation’ with” respect “to *cthis bila muntortunately,~ at 
this time the committee structure of the Ontario Legislature does 
not allow for this. Instead, we are here for an exchange of views 
and speaking for the®* record. This we will do on behalf of our 
federation and its injured members. 


: I point out to you that the parliamentary assistant to the 

Minister) of «Education, “Mr. > Gordon “Dean, “has #ireferred Yto-“the 
committee process on one occasion as "a dog and pony show." He did 
not indicate who were the dogs and who were the ponies. We hope 
that, the, statement, by Mr. “Dean “is notvrthe “otfrecivaltgovernment 
position on the committee process. 


This bill is a monstrosity and violates the spirit of the 
Chanter of” Rights. It vis; ill-conceived *‘and® «<representsa@ cynical 
Polltical shleadership.” “This sbpidtl© “has; onothing Si toe fdocwith ieyob 
Gheavions: Orff any e€Cconomic..mstrategyr forms .Ontarlo Mors contro lessor 
bné lation. 


It has two purposes: one, to give the public the perception 
the government is doing something about our dreadful economic 
situation, -for which it “is in substantial. part responsible; ‘two, 
to provide the Treasurer with funds to cope with a large deficit. 
Prember=*Davis .hass “told Mus. perception? .countsveinw politics. We 
believe the people of Ontario deserve more than the politics of 
perceptions and cosmetics. 


In short, the government has decided to undertake a policy 
Ofselpolritical sexpediency* fon Sthesitbacksey O£4 Cthem publics wsector 
employees of Ontario. Bill 179 is not worthy of a government which 
only months ago sang the praises of the Charter of Rights. It is 
not a suitable response to the crisis of confidence which has 
overtaken Ontario. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation has a 
Clear message for the government of Ontario: withdraw Bill 179. We 
Seek, abner SUDPOEt 7oOfsn all; =members “of “the etcommpttecm si neathis 
objective. My colleague, Mr..Buckthorp,' will now outline for the 
committee our concerns with the process of negotiations anda the 
lack Goh due process. 
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Mr.otBuckthorps,(Mr..,Chateman,)cin the bret. before eivo0u Son 
page 2, the concerns are listed. I will be dealing with numbers 2, 
3, 4 and 7 of those concerns. 


First, on the interference with the 1981-82 collective 
bargaining,|) all of .us> were, Sitting,.in.the Legislature on the” day 
this bill was introduced and we heard much comment on a one-year 
wage-control program. We were stunned when we received the copies 
of the legislation to find that well over half of our members will 
be caught in a two-year control program and that one of our units, 
Oxford county, an area with which the chairman and myself are both 
very familiar, will be under a three-year control program. Oxford 
will come in next Monday to explain to you, from their own point 
of view,sethe difficulties .this, bib) presents <comthem.;.it smust “be 
pointed out, however, that although the government may have 
temporariby: i ptt =a Lhdaontoa dboiling: -potiepy. ,ianeiudingey ioe l= s2 
agreements in this bill, they have left the pot to boil over down 
the road. 


There are no solutions to the problems in Oxford in this 
billesae@a ts) isla Averyeal temporary + spdstponement a*0f-vesone | (OL. secic 
situations there. There is unworkability and ineguity in taking 
staffing and working conditions which were negotiated two years 
ago and trying to apply them, not only for last year, but for this 
year and next year, in an education system which changes year by 
year. There is unworkability and inequity in giving the management 
the ability to simply say no in terms of those changes and give 
the employees no recourse to any form of dispute resolution. 


The OSSTF was more than amazed when we saw the way the 
Inflation Restraint Board was set up, with almost absolutely 
unlimited powers. We have been given vague assurances that the 
regulations which will come under this act will take care of some 
of the problems that we perceive in the operation of the IRB. 
Unfortunately, we have been given no reason, either in this act or 
in measures that have been introduced by this government in the 
last little while, that we have any reason to trust the government 
on this matter. 


The IRB does not have to answer to anyone, does not have to 
hold hearings and does not have to give reasons for its decisions. 
Ever -theis'‘Anti=-Infliation Act cof 21975 49 which... wes. DY.4n0Os.ameans 
Supported nor do we support, allowed some recourse and the reasons 
had :to «be! statediat or idecisions<=sThist board, Is-dosnohethink pis 
equal to any other body in Canada in terms of its powers and its 
unanswerability to anyone. I should point out the last sentence on 
page 7 of our brief, which states it has been referred to as this 
government's version of the War Measures Act. 


In terms, .of lack )of.-due- ‘process--page- .6rlot.. our. brieft--the 
government.in thel»brll- gives. mov.access “to any form of L.dispute 
resolution. ‘other “than ‘theooIRB,<@‘and\ then’: only = onmcompensation 
items. It shows a marked lack of respect for the types of things 
that are covered in teachers' agreements. Very few other public 
sector agreements, or private sector for that matter, deal with 
the types, of «staffing sand’ working. condiesons vel tuationsulwhicn 
teacher agreements deal with. 
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In order to freeze them, in effect, for the term of this 
bill, you have frozen the ability of the education system to meet 
the needs of the children other than through simply increasing the 
work load of the employees in that system. You have given 
management the total ability to simply say no to any changes. Why 
would management make any changes if it is going to cost them more 
money when there is no dispute resolution and government has given 
mohagement” total*-power:'simply = 'to  ®says ino?) ® Ivy) dos snét paknow) a 
Management anywhere in Canada that would do that when they do not 
have to. You have completely destroyed the balance of power in 
negotrations and given it to the management side. This -is ‘not 
negotiation. To say that section 15 of the bill deals with that 
aspect is - farcical. 


Unw page +i sis oretherinvitatvionetombad faith yesection wil 4a of 
the “bill “indicates that even if “the)°parties -in**good: faith’ have 
arrived at ah agreement, - and both» parties »have «made their 
tradeoffs in order to arrive at that agreement, and.even if it. is 
within the percentage guidelines that this bill allows, it can 
stiliego to the IRB. 


Ene VOIRE= Stillvihes™ thet powerMitoi, voll Wit) back. ‘hbwdoes. not 
have to hold a hearing and it does not have to give reasons. We 
Landrethis dictatorial “torthe sextreme rand Atitisicant invitationy to 
bad faith bargaining. A school board, in order to appear generous 
to both its employees and to its taxpayers, could just say, "We 
are good employers," offer the full nine per cent, get all the 
tradeorirs it “can for that’ nine’ per’ ‘cent “and ‘then #refers it tothe 
IRB in the hopes of a rollback. There is nothing to prevent them 
frommdomag “thateeand Srt\'s Sa rpure Sinvitatione@tomthem? toFidortthats 
They've got both sides of the pie. 


Section +-15'Sof 9 tthe: bal; arenougn atatwrallows Gus reo, 
presumably, negotiate on noncompensation items, indicates in no 
way that there is any power on the employees' side of the table to 
get negotiations on noncompensation items. Other than improving 
agreements procedure in a little clause or improving something 
thats notgoingstowbevofwany monetanyrcost) sto 1a sboard) #diiseen no 
reason why a board management would turn around and improve 
staffing in a collective agreement, even if the needs of their 
students required that. All they have to do is turn around and 
Sayyue No, wee don’ tithaveltomdo td this! “undersethet+bill fegand. the 
teachers' work load is automatically increased. More students will 
be shoved into larger classrooms and the student, at the end of 
this, will isuffter* 


Teachers are the only group that have to negotiate on the 
basise otsetheiqualityeof «theiwproduct [they put soutsand,.trying: to 
maintain some area where they can achieve that quality. When the 
United Auto Workers negotiate, they don't worry about the quality 
Of “the Ford product’ "or they don’ tinegotiate ls the squality ofthe 
Ford that comes out at the other end. They don't negotiate the 
staff for that quality. We are placed in that position. 


MPuesuppose we --Courd -Fget Sta eelrtt es paranclats abouteagthe 
government's pattern on this if we look at the fact that by not 
allowing us to change the working conditions over the next two or 
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three years, depending on how long this bill decides to run--we 
have no idea what the government is going to do two years down the 
road--that it inserted in a regulation 262 just this past year a 
little phrase on the powers of a board. The little phrase is that 
the duties of a teacher are to carry out a list of duties which 
they have there. Then a little phrase was added, "And any other 
duties assigned by the board." 


We could really get paranoid about that situation when we 
come to a no-dispute resolution over issues in negotiations. If 
the ‘teachers “then isay, -“ThisPas) increasing: iy, work. sloady “and, 1 
can't serve my students," the board can point to regulation 262 
and: ‘assign? ‘a’ duty and isay, “"“You will do.this;even. though sup. to 
this point it's been considered a voluntary duty." 


We have some real basic concerns about the legitimacy, the 
fairness of this bill and its effect on collective bargaining, not 
just whether or not we agree with your restraint program. I'm by 
no means indicating we agree with that because we don't believe it 
hits at the basic elements of the economy of this province. 


Mr. Richardson: . Mr. © Chairman; . tf YOu Wish 4tCo  cererse to 
the part of the brief that I'm going to deal with, it's on pages 9 
to 12. I'm not going to follow any specific statements in there, 
but I would like to comment on the general areas. 


It seems to me that there iS a general perception that 
working ‘cin: che .publicissector, [ine the tedehing professions ain 
particular, is all sunshine and light. I can assure you from where 
I sit and the kind of work I do that I am becoming increasingly 
concerned with the stress that has been put on the teachers in 
this province since 1972. If we think that wage restraints are 
new, the provincial government in 1972 did impose provincial 
ceilings on teachers and subsequent to that. Teachers, in their 
bargaining processes, in the equipment they use in the classrooms 
and all other aspects of their work, have been under stress 
relating to dollars available. 


I think you've already heard from many groups that the kinds 
of compensation teachers have received over that period have not 
outdone the private sector and have not come even close to the 
inflation factor. This, to the teachers--and, I imagine, all other 
public sector people--is an imposition on them when they have 
probably been the leaders in trying to deal with the inflation and 
board problems relating to costs. 


There's ‘another factor I -think this: committee should be 
aware of. Mr. Buckthorp mentioned one bill or one regulation. 
There” ‘was: another “9p1ilt,” (Ball Sse2?) tawhrch Adeals  awathwigspec ial 
education. One of the things required under that bill is to meet 
the individual needs of students. There is a whole area of need 
for students with certain disabilities or differences. 


There 1s another area that is very important to the economy 
of this province, and that is the teaching and the development of 
students who are going to go out in the technical world. We have 
worked under declining enrolment. We have had a surplus of 
teachers, but there is one area where we have had a shortage, and 
that is of technical teachers. 
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Wevere Maving q@reat dirficuity in. this province: right now, to 
get technical teachers to come into teaching. Why? Because the 
kind of compensation they get in teaching does not compete with 
what they can maké)“in’the private. sector. If any: of you, have, had a 
plug fixed in your house, you know what an electrician charges. 


uhatwe Vewancther #oney Of Ourllditinenud ties a What. (thi se-buld aS 
Goingrtowdow ise further distorts thesskills. that. aresmavaddiabplesito 
teachers. The $35,000 level which tends to be a magic figure--I an 
not sure where anybody got it from--is one that any tradesman is 
Making Wvouewen theres if he sisworth ‘hiisi+isaltavatw all. «Weawneed 
journeymen in the schools who can teach young people the various 
trades, but they will not come. 


I would like to comment on those people who are in the 
profession and the relationship of some of those people to the 
$35,000. If I can use technical teachers again as an example, 
they come into the profession with either journeymen papers or at 
least five years work and educational experience to qualify them, 
but they come in at the bottom end of the scale. Our scale is 
probabiy, the jbongest. apprenticeship in..the world in that it 
probably takes a minimum of 10 years in most cases, longer in 
others, to go from minimum to maximum. We also have some other 
processes by which a teacher can improve salary as they improve 
their qualifications. 


But a technical teacher will likely come in with a high 
school graduation diploma and it is expected that an equivalent to 
the university degree will be acquired, either with university 
courses or courses equivalent in the field. Normally, as you are 
well aware, a university program takes three years. That program 
is going to have to be taken outside of school hours in the 
summer. There is an extreme cost related to it, and at the end of 
it, "subsection 12(5) (is going to. .deny them any credit for that 
work in trying to improve themselves. 


Mra s@Chatrman?! (igitthinks ‘subsection: 12(5)--as farmias.. the 
profession is concerned and as far as the students in this 
province--is going to be so detrimental that even at the end of 
two.' years, the--attitude and the ‘morale of teachers and wthe 
disparities between teachers teaching with the same qualifications 
is qGmingeetoubemsuchethat (ito is goings to; be: dritrcultyto, vers put 
the provincial system back on the roads. 


In. closing,..on this part, in ‘our; opinion for the sake of the 
system. itself, for the education of.the students, this bill must 
be withdrawn. 


Mr. aBethune: Mr.  jChairman, “onu,page, 14 there. 15 tay.viery 
briefidparagrapl,onthaty is, abautiiall ones can really, find to. write 
abOUublebnembilbLss sectibonison pricesss There .1s .justynothing. there 
£or beet oeoplenot Ontario One pricesp at yabies Ifa thescommittee is 
wondering about the comment at the end of the paragraph about 
laundry, I remind the committee of the section of the  bPilwwhicn 
puts laundry workers under controls. It pretty well guarantees 
that their wages cannot be passed through to the cost of hospital 
laundry. Hence that reference, in case somebody was a little bit 
concerned as to where I found it. 

if 
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It is the pass-through provisions that are outlined in the 
statement of the Treasurer which concern us. Government agencies 
that set prices for the marketplace are able to pass through 
directly their own price increases. This is not going to produce 
any increased efficiency on their part. They do not have to look 
at cost effectiveness. They do not have to look at their own 
operation. They are free to pass through costs, aS many people in 
the private sector are not free at the present time, because 
people out in the private sector are very careful about how they 
are raising prices nowadays. Look at the number of = sales, 
reductions and clearances. These are people who have really had to 
re-examine the cost effectiveness of their operation before they 
pass through their price increases. Government price-setting 
agencies are not going to be required to do this, and the 
opportunity for games, it seems to me, between the government as a 
purchaser and the government as a seller are almost infinite. 


I have set forth very simply the problem for our teachers 
who are about to go on pension. To get into actual numbers takes 
about six pages of calculations to show how an actual pension, a 
real pension, is affected. I have made an assumption here of a 
$100 difference, actually a $143 difference, between one salary 
scale and another salary scale. The maximum pension a teacher can 
get in Ontario is 70 per’ cent* of the best’ tive years: (of this 
Salary. They average the best five years of his salary. 


If you take that figure and show a difference of $143, that 
is how I get the $100. The mortality tables at the present time 
predict that teachers will live 24 years after retirement. That 
gives a very simple amount, $2,400. That is not a lot of money. 
But if you make the actual calculations, and if the members of the 
committee are interested in seeing the actual calculations, I have 
come up with figures of as much as $11,000 and $12,000 over the 
post-pension period, or the post-work period through the pension 
period to death, $11,000 or $12,000 of pensionable earnings which 
the teacher is denied. 


We find this really sort of the last blow, particularly if 
you look at page 17 and see where our people have been ending up 
aS a result of inflation, as a result of collective bargaining. At 
the bottom of page 17, using the provincial category for maximum, 
that is, our highest qualified, most experienced teacher, you will 
see he has a shortfall against the consumer price index of 16.36. 


Our principals, who are essential to the leadership of our 
schools, nave avshortiall, of 8193919 1f youslookaedown -thexnrighthand 
Side of the two categories in that table, you will see that there 
is only one year between 1977 and 1982 in which those increases 
are in any way equal to or more than the consumer price index, and 
that’ *1is -only” for *’/the- category *4SeqcherS im 76932). SThelprancupal 
consistently has fallen behind. San 

‘ei> a il ;. 

On page 18 we have gone out to a somewhat broader 

perspective to try to show you how we have fared against other 
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comparisons such as average weekly wages, union base rates, middle 
management and senior management. Our principals would probably be 
somewhere in the upper level of the middle management range and 
our teachers at the lower level of that range. We have not come 
anywhere near the kinds of increases that those people have 
received. tna “Lit of optimism “that “only “teachérsiwan ~enj oy; 
because they believe that™ you ‘can improve ®the, hiiman race; wetare 
asking you to allow us to continue to collectively bargain and get 
this’ king of result. That is. better. We would rather doit /that 
way tnan do it your way. 


Mr, Suchanan: Thank “you; “Mr; “Bethune. “Just -tow complete 
our presentation to the committee, it is quite obvious that our 
federation 1S totally opposed to; Bill 179 -and=the premises. iets 
expounding. We are opposed to any form of controls because we 
believe that wage control measures are the complete antithesis to 
full and free collective bargaining. We also believe that wage 
control measures are discriminatory because they impinge more 
heavily on wage and salary earners than on fee setters, business 
people and investors. In recent years wage increases have lagged 
behind price increases and therefore are not the major cause of 
inflation. Mr. Bethune has elaborated on that point. 


It is also economically unjustified because according to 
statistics published by Labour Canada, based on all agreements in 
effect covering 500 or more employees, wage settlements in the 
public and private sectors have lagged behind price increases as 
measured by the consumer price index for several years. That has 
been verified by a study, commissioned by the Ontario School 
Trustees Council, by Professor Auld, who has also proven that 
point. 


Also, wage controls discriminate especially against women 
workers who make up the vast majority of those at the lower end of 
the salary scale. There is absolutely no evidence to indicate that 
ther public sector | is responsible for “inflation, *nory- that free 
collective bargaining has had negative effects on the economy. 
Record unemployment, high interest rates and mortgage rates are 
having a destructive impact on the personal incentive, personal 
SCutlOok’ and wellbeing” of «the citizens “of “Ontario, “not public 
sector salaries. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation believes 
that the economy exists to serve the people, and not the reverse. 
Full employment of our people and utilization of our resources 
must take precedence over the so-called fight against inflation. 
In the final analysis people are more important than price tags 
and economic policy must reflect that priority. 


If there are questions, we will be pleased to answer them. 
Mes. Wrye? Perhaps? 1" could’ get some information. You have 
in tthe table you produced for us. on ‘page, - thes CPiviaverage 


category 4 maximum, average principle's maximum, and that is for 
Bugust 1962. Do'’most of your~ agreements take effect on September 1? 


Mr. Buchanan: All of them. 
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Mr. Wrye: If I was a category 4 maximum. teacher earning 
the average present salary, I would not be at $36,500, I would now 
be higher sthanasathatesIs-that connect? 


Mr. Bethune: Et you had a negotiated collective 
agreement that was in force and effect, yes. If you did not, you 
would be paid on the last year's scale until the agreement has 
been completed. 


Mr... Wryes; In terms ,of ¢the OSSTE, andiilnramegnot (Suremelt 
the public school teachers have the same category system, in 
another of your appendices, appendix A, you have the philosophy of 
the .foux,, groupss...l .gather that lsu the- .ftour. .categoriess~ Cane you 
give me any idea of what percentage of teachers are in each of the 
four categories. 


Mr. Buchanan: I will make make a general statement and 
I will ask the general secretary to add to add to it. We would 
find, due to the declining enrolment and the nature of the demand 
for teachers, the majority of our members tend to be in group 3 
and group 4, which are the two highest categories. Many of our 
members are highly qualified, especially in the academic subjects, 
and those who do enter from the technical areas. I will ask Morris 
to give more specific information on the particular point that you 
have raised. 


Mr.agBethune: Iayhave mot » goth the, sspecatiicw Ligures: ewith 
me, but I believe that there is close to 50 per cent in category 
four at this time. The other portion of the membership would be 
Spread among the other three categories. That is strictly because 
of the declining enrolment and the stability of the teachers. 
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Mr. Wrye: I gather that.. -because. .,of the declining 
enrolment and the fact that a lot of new teachers have not really 
entered the system in the last five to 10 years that a large 
percentage in any of the categories would be at the top of your 
list. 


Mr. Bethune: About 60 per cent. 


Mr. Wrye: You are aware and have spoken of the merit 
increase provisions, the cap being at $35,000. What percentage of 
your membership are going to get caught in that provision? 


Mr. Buchanan:  That..}3S.,. Nard: sstOe Sav, because.’ eit. 6a Lso 
applies to qualifications and other aspects, but for category 
changes there will be some. 


MY wu WEY Op) 4 DO>. VOU. save ~n,anyer Ldeean Of. NOW saMNanv aw WOULG 
actually .getgncaught, tin the. stepescale Of ino emMOveno sEronerone 
category to another because of additiomel courses? 


Mr... Buchanan: «<hirstisof asi. “2 said that 60 per cent were 
at maximum, so obviously the other 40 per cent are going to be 
affected. Mr. Bethune would like to add-to-this. 
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Mr .Sebethunes) Sihesvonlye way? Il e:could icatculate tits was td 
Cake the Steacher. “distribution las. published: by. “the FEducation 
Relations Commission, take what I thought was a fairly normal grid 
and apply it, and then figure out the numbers from there. It is a 
very rough figure. If you take the $35,000 plateau on a grid from 
Frontenac county, for example, which is a 12-year agreement, that 


will affect 10,000 teachers out of 35,000 across the four 
categories. 


Mr. Buchanan: we are not suggesting in any way how to 
fix this thing. We think that clause is absolutely nonsense, along 
with the whole bill. Please do not interpret from our answers.... 


Nrwe wrye sol ounderstand< your "point: ‘and “li wille note iask< you 
what happens if and when the bill is not withdrawn. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I am wondering if you see any further 
dangers to the education system in terms of pass-throughs that are 
allowed in costs, whether they are hydro costs or various 
supplies, as against the kinds of restrictions that are on the 
teachers? 


Mr. Bethune: This Legislature has already heard from us 
on our concern over the impact of the increase in the sales tax on 
the supplies that school boards have got to buy, on the increase 
of the sales tax on the meals that the kids have got to buy in the 
cafeterias. Those pass-throughs are going to continue under this 
act and any increases will go right through, as far as I can read 
the legislation, unless there are going to be regulations to stop 
1% 


The other fact is that at this time we do not know what is 
in the mind of the government in regard to school board grants. If 
these do not reflect some kind of relationship to price increases, 
even the consumer price index, the school boards are going to be 
in even further trouble and that is going to reflect against all 
the services the school boards can provide. They are going to have 
to find the money somewhere. They are going to take it out of 
program, as they always do, and that means teachers not employed 
Or needed. Program is the one that always gets cut. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Weechady ag ibrts ofboca ohasslewin asthe, «house 
just this week with the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations (Mr. Elgie) over the increases in gasoline prices. He 
attempted to put us down by telling us that we should realize that 
these were increases negotiated prior to this legislation coming 
in. Inasmuch as there were also contracts negotiated prior to this 
legislation hitting the house, which are being totally negated, do 
you find as I do an interesting double standard in that answer. 


Mel? (Bethune: Tfiuyou lreaniWistop riat 2 double fisekagam ~sune @the 
Gover ament Swad lewadjustimithem grants! qeoghmakengisuvergchat ( the 
commecments iof Urirhellicsochoodinboardsercanm®* best met snip haves» great 
experience in that. 


MreerWatsonm: -Couldsrtakessme briécfilywcthrough the, process, by 
which you prepared this brief, in other words, the representation 
that you have had? 


/ 
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Mr’. "Buchanan: *°THYs “briet )crsevncocimihaichediaroud sg0e7 Miche 
imagination of the people sitting before this group. It is a brief 
that has been developed by our provincial executive, it has been 
vetted by our staff and members of our executive. It was passed by 
resolution to approve it, based upon the constitution and policies 
of “our organiPvatiom® ‘that. ~ guvess ithe » ‘responsibilsty,- Of... the 
provincial executive to speak on behalf of the membership. 


Many. of the points raised in  this«-briei “are part of, the 
policies that have been adopted by our annual assembly concerning 
wage controls and other aspects--provincial council motions and 
various other Support statements by our membership throughout the 
province. The secretary would like to add to that. 


Mrc) ‘Bethune: .1Thatis lis goa eiquestionia youw magnt"4ask in 
relation “to Bill. 3179.-:) shoulda stells vouw ours oLganizatucon ws 
structured provincially and we have some 56 districts across the 
provinces Were iveltis tit aginportbantt athatiyéwe wbrindgun alley olyumne 
representative groups from from across the province in to study 
Bill :179;,9which we didso Om itheebasis -ofs thats" and -along:-withsrour 
provincial council which meets monthly, with input from them we 
developed the concerns related in this brief. 


Mr. Watson: I could assume that the Support you have for 
this is similar to the support you have designated to a certain 
political party regarding by-elections in this province. 


Mr. “Buchanan:’” By” ‘the*™ ‘policy Pofk cour -Gederationt: ‘Thatinxs 
COODrect. 


Mr. Cooke: How legitimate do you think the concern is by 
a number of people and are your members concerned about the 
post-control period? In view of the comments that were made early 
this week or, late last week by Mr. Biddell, who said that perhaps 
our society should be looking at controls forever, I would like to 
hear your comments on Mr. Biddell? 


As you know there are already some politicians, namely, the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Peterson), who said very clearly 
that the time being taken by this committee should concentrate on 
the post-control period and how we can make sure workers are not 
allowed to catch up in the post control period. 


Mr. *Buchanan:-"Pfwille lead@tofti ons thate andi Samechatacsome 
of “my “colleagues “will %likes to Vaddttovlit< iiiieicommentss dissMn- 
Biddell are indeed distressing and it has led to a further 
development of bitterness and cynicism by our members throughout 
the province. 


When I hear of a gentleman who has not yet been appointed 
legally to a so-called restraint board--I could give it stronger 
words, like concentration camp board, because that is exactly what 
this thing is going to be--making comments expounding, I presume, 
the i ip yh on where we should be going in «this 
particular area,:'I find it distressing that © there has’ = beens no 
retraction by the government or any official of the government, to 
the best of my knowledge, to ask Mr. Biddell to keep his comments 
to himself at this particular time. 
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Lt (1s lending increasing bitterness and cynicism to one of 
the vestiges of a democratic society, which is our legislative 
process. Obviously that distrust is undermining that support for 
the democratic process. It really does speak clearly as to where 
Enis™yovernmentsisigoing: invhight. of public! iséctorivemployees.s It 
is terpatying ‘to think'that®*there are partieswrepresented int this 
room that would like to see the control period expanded, that 
would like to see the control period specifically developed to 
ensure ithat .there: is (nowcatch-up or ‘any other \provisionsadat 1the 
enamon-the control period. It is .a.very vindictive direction that 
has been taken by government. 


I suppose it is because they have looked at so-called 
opinion polls. Maybe they have looked at the number of collective 
agreements that are coming up across the province and throughout 
Canada, and 70 per cent of all collective agreements coming up are 
ims the public’ ‘sector. Perhaps’ ‘they “feel: that “we ~are** the 
scapegoats, that we are the ones that should be the victims of 
their own mismanagement of the economy both at the federal and 
provincial level. 


It is interesting when we heard the serial the other day 
from our Prime Minister, which has been echoed by other members of 
political parties. We have to do something. We have to solve it. 
People forget that both the Premier (Mr. Davis) and the Prime 
Minister have been in power during those years when the economy 
has floundered. Now we, the public sector employees, the teachers, 
are made to feel guilty for the economic morass. The real blame is 
in this building and in Ottawa, and not the school teachers, the 
Civil servants and the public sector employees in this province. 
My colleagues, I am sure, would like to add to that. 


Mr. Buckthorp: Just very briefly, to answer your 
question, which was how real is the concern and distrust, it is 
extremely real. We have some fears as to what that will boil into 


in two years' time. 
Mr. Chairman: eMr.eKolyn. 


Mrs Kolyn? 9 My Vanswer® has’ been**questioned by” the previous 
speaker. Thank you. 


(Laughter]. 


Mr. Mackenzie: “As “a furthér question, “in terms’ rot: ‘the 
respectability of your brief, which was questioned by Mr. Watson, 
I am wondering if one of the things, apart from consulting with 
your organization, that you did was to check the public opinion 
polls before you drafted your brief? 


Mrs | buctianaly: Tethinky thats iolur'? process+ was & Lar: more 
democratic than how the government came to this legislation. 


Mt. Bradley: I would “just Tike tov say ‘that I would ‘have 
had some questions today, but I want to ensure that Mr. Buchanan 
has time to canvass in York South, so I forego my questions. 
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Mr. Buchanan: Just as we leave, we thank you. We did not 
come to praise this legislation; we hope that we have come to bury 
it and we hope that the committee will do likewise. 


Mr, Chairman: Thank you for your presentation. -The next 
group is the Ontario Public School Teachers' »Federation.,,.That, is 
exhibit 52, and there well may be another addendum to it. Yes, 
there is.Please designate it as number 53. You are Mr. Lennox? 


Mr ~ (bennoxs, Yes; .bsam.: 


Mr. Chairman: Could you could identify the other - people 
with you, please? . 


3:40 p.m. 


Mr. Lennox:I1 am David Lennox, president of the Ontario 
Public School Teachers' Federation, representing 15,000 elementary 
teachers in the province. On my left is Mr. Ross Andrew, secretary 
of the OPSTF. On my immediate right is Mr. Burleigh Mattice, a 
staff. officer, with.our-. organization itmjsathes, area OL wiceacner 
welfare, and on my far right is Miss Vivian McCaffrey, assistant 
secretary with our federation. 


Asanoteds: there <ss«an,iappendiweA.to-.ourn pri efaithatewsein 
reference to page 9 of the brief. I will deal with that in a few 
minutes. When I get to another part of the brief, we do have a 
comparative staffing formula that I would like to make sure is 
presented. I wihl give, atetorthernclerk «soj if) willl besshandy eloratehe 
committee members when I dwell on that point. I will present our 
Oral presentation to the committee and then we will attempt to 
address any questions the committee has, either by myself or one 
of the other members representing our organization. 


The teachers of the OPSTF welcomes the opportunity to make a 
presentation to the justice committee on public sector wage 
controls. We urge the withdrawal of the bill. As stated in the 
introduction of our brief, the bill will do thestollowing: 


It attacks the rights of employees to bargain collectively 
with employers. The bill creates gross inequities among the 
working people of the province. The bill is founded on erroneous 
assumptions about salaries and job security in the public sector. 
The bill grants extraordinary and arbitrary powers..to the 
administrative body. The bill represents a desperate attempt by 
the government to respond to the economic problems in Ontario. 


In introducing this bill, the government is responding to 
opinion polls in a knee-jerk reaction. The bill does not address 
our economic problems. It is simply window-dressing, giving the 
public the impression that some action is being taken. The 
legislation is a case of provincial control and public blame. When 
the government does not have the answer, it takes a position and 
then spreads the blame around, this time to the public sector. 


Gentlemen, in the words of an old adage, you cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time. This is a classic case of what the 
government is attempting to do. Yes, the public will grab at any 
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ring that can even be perceived today as a route out of our 
extreme economic difficulties. The politicians have fallen into 
the same trap. Let us be quite truthful about the bill. It is not 
the answer to our economic problems; it is not even part of the 
answer to our economic problems. It is a neon flashing sign over 
an empty parking lot. There is nothing there. 


We GO=nOe Intend to read “our brier to you, pute will pount 
out specific areas of concern that reinforce my initial comment 
that the bill should be withdrawn. I have sectioned these into six 
comments. 


The first is the removal of employees rights. The bill 
revokes the right to free collective bargaining and suspends the 
recourse to, impasse resolution. The result is ‘that. there wilt’ be 
no meaningful negotiations in any part of any collective agreement 
in the education ‘sector “for the next’yéar,’ or “two wears in some 
eases.'* Section’ “15 ‘specifically. usess” the’ -words:- "by®™ mutual 
consent," but there is no compulsion to negotiate. Employee rights 
have been seriously undermined. The failure to provide legal 
recourse and the compulsion to negotiate definitely places the 
power in the hands of the employer. 


Secondly, the bill creates a series of ineguities among 
Ontario workers. It divides our’ labour’ force’ into two” distinct 
components, making the public sector the economic scapegoat. It 
divides unionized and non-unionized employees, allowing for the 
unionized employees a flat percentage increase and for 
non-unionized employees an up to five per cent ceiling. Another 
inequity that it creates is that is establishes different periods 
for controls, from one to three years in several instances 
throughout the province. Last, but not least, it is a poor attempt 
to provide social justice for lower-paid employees. 


thes cthira. item “will Sdaraw! “to “your™ “attention ts 2 -with 
specifice regard to the teaching sector. The bill establishes 
Significant discrepancies as to how teachers will be treated by 
the legislation. I have already commented that some of our teacher 
groups will have two periods of controls and others will have one 
Control year. *Some of our groups will’ *receive “rolibacks™ rrom 
contracts that had been negotiated in good faith. How do we 
address. -that .concern to. our teachers in Espanola, Frontenac, 
Kenora, Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, who had negotiated 
multi-year agreements with their boards in good faith and will now 
have those contracts rolled back. 


This biLis.wills interferers with, the “historical” relationship 
that “has ~existed= both «from one* board -to= "another  and*=to those 
teachers employed .within a board. If the elementary have settled 
and the secondary have not settled, they are using different rules 
within one board, let alone neighbouring boards, which will have 
Agfiferent historical relationships. coming. out of these controls. 
Pundamentaily,.. this bill@sviolates a “long-standing” principle oft 
equal pay for equal experience and qualifications. 
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Fourthly, the selection of public sector wage controls as a 
weapon to combat the economic crisis is based on two erroneous 
assumptions: first, that public sector wages are the culprit 
causing inflation and, second, that public sector employees enjoy 
inordinate job security. A previous speaker today stated that Dr. 
Auld's position was not the position of the Ontario trustees. He 
is right., What she,,.did not. state was  ,that .Dr.  Auld!’s jrescarch is 
factual. 


I would not expect the trustees to accept that position or 
to be able to support that position. They commissioned that report 
and they got a factual report, but they did not like what they 
heard... Dr. AULO'S* report® is berore. you “as “Lact. — = t=sclecarly 
indicates that the public sector wages have not led in setting the 
pace for inflation. In fact, “he writes that “the private™-sector 
wages have exceeded those in the public sector in every quarter, 
save one, Since 1978. 


Public sector wages have not been a contributing factor in 
causing inflation. On page 9, with regard to the elementary 
average wage increase between 1975-76 and 1981-82, we state that 
the increase is 61.2 per cent. The cost of living went up 71.3 per 
cent, and that is documented on appendix A which was handed out 
today to you. 


Controlling public sector wages will do little if anything 
to resolve the economic difficulties. In response to the second 
erroneous assumption, the myth that educators are insulated from 
economic problems by job security, I provide to you the following 
Gatas.=n OU, Nave....before: YOU ..a. cOmMparative . Stattangg. Lorwr cue 
elementary school. boards in Ontario from 1975-76 to 1981-82. This 
iS 30D Security: 


Atikokan has decreased its staffing by 34.9 per cent. Read 
doWna ato JETODLCOKes and «VOU Fecognize of S24 (bet. Celis. cec ies 
Follow down to Kirkland Lake and you can recognize a 34.4 decline 
in teachers. On the second page, I can point out Manitoulin, 
Michipicoten, North York, Prince Edward, Toronto, and last but not 
least, York borough. 


I have pointed out those boards to you because we recognize 
that this is over a-span of -Ssix “Years. The AaAttricion “-race--in 
teaching is generally at a 2 per cent rate. Therefore, over six 
years you should be seeing a 12 per cent reduction in the number 
that could be accommodated by declining enrolment. When you see 
numbers like 34 per cent, you recognize that job security and job 
insecurity are certainly prevelant in the teaching profession. 


I would like to comment on job security just for one more 
moment. There are certainly a significant number of teachers in 
this province who, when they commence teaching in September, are 
given a one-year ‘Contract or a letter from the board stating, “You 
are here for one year. We do not know if we will require your 
services a year later." “That” certainly “doesnot “dead 4~to»4)op 
security. We have teachers across this province who have lived 
with that letter for the last several years, possibly renewed 
every year, possibly not. Job insecurity in education is a reality 
and an ever-present concern to our profession. 
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My fifth concern is with the extraordinary powers of the 
Inflation Restraint Board. On the one hand, the government removes 
fundamental rights and then, on the other hand, it grants Sweeping 
powers to the Inflation Restraint Board. The specifics of our 
concerns in this area are found on pages 12 and 13 of our brief. I 
will not read those to you. 


Basically, I am concerned that rights of due process and 
rules of law are suspended so that, as one government official 
admits, the procedures lead to the expeditious application of the 
bill. This type of statement violates every This type of statement 
violates every principle embodied in our democratic process. When 
expeditious application takes precedent over right, -then the 
government is abusing the power entrusted to it. 


I would be remiss if I did not mention section 19, a section 
that has an ominous foreboding for the public sector. Section 19 
may, if you interpret it literally, restrict permanently the scope 
of bargaining during the. post-control period. I -use. the word 
"permanently" because you must read the words very literally in 
there. It says, “entered into or established at any time." Those 
are far-reaching words. 


I picked up a comment when Mr. Buchanan, the president of 
the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation was answering, 
and I recognized the fact that the word "permanently" was the key 
word when Jack Biddell, the chairman-designate, was interviewed on 
CKMW Radio in Brampton. At that time, the chairman-designate 
indicated that Canadians may be headed for permanent wage and 
price controls. He rationalized the need for this by saying that 
workers continue to ask for pay increases every year even though 
their jobs remain the same. If this is what Mr. Biddell is saying, 
even before his board has been established, then I think we have 
good cause to worry about the future. 


As well, this sort of naive statement does not inspire 
confidence in the man who will be making serious interpretations 
of the legislation and deciding among disputes. For one thing, Mr. 
Biddell totally ignores the effects of inflation, the devaluation 
of the dollar on the worker's income, and gives no thought to 
seniority or reward for a job well done or even incentive to work 
hard. 


In conclusion, the bill imposes public sector wage controls 
in an unfair and misguided initiative on behalf of the government. 
It represents a political expedient, public relations move based 
upon Opinion polls. It fails* to address’ *thet complex problems tina 
meaningful way. It does not create jobs and it does not lower 
inflation, nor will it .re-establish” consumer *confidence.. =it 
creates an unfair, inequitable nonsolution to our current problem. 
We Gurce its “withdrawal ‘sand call eupon » the» government’ and ethe 
opposition to work together to combat the economic problems we are 
presently faced with in a meaningful and responsible manner. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I want to congratulate you on bringing. to 
us also the list of figures you have compiled over the last six 
years in terms of the employment. I want to ask you if you group 
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has carefully researched these figures. I have some difficulty in 
accepting that they can be accurate, as I have certainly heard a 
number of cabinet ministers, led on more than one occasion by the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) and the Treasurer (Mr. F. S. Miller), tell us 
that one of the reasons for the bill was the security that the 
public sector workers did achieve. You show a rather decided and 
drastic lack of security in the teaching profession, at least from 
the figures you have presented to us for the various districts. 
Can you attest to the accuracy of those figures? 


Mr. Lennox: I would ask Mr. Mattice, our teacher welfare 
officer, who is in charge of statistics such as this, to respond. 


Mr. Mattice: These are provided directly by the 
Education Relations Commission, which iS a quaSi-agent of the 
provincial government. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Do you have any idea or understanding as 
to whether or not these figures were available to the Premier and 
Treasurer as well? 


Mr. Mattice: These figures are contained in reports 
which are published by the Education Relations Commission. They 
are contained particularly in the monograph entitled, Teacher 
Distribution. Thatt is published annually, and I have no doubt 
that the Minister of Education (Miss Stephenson) and other 
segments of the government receive the publications of the 
Education Relations Commission. 


Mr. Mackenzie: In your meetings with government 
officials at top level, have you had any reservations as to 
whether the Minister of Education is talking to the Premier and 
the Treasurer of the province? 


4 p.m. 


Mr. Mattice: I have no knowledge as to whether’ the 
Minister of Education talks directly with the Treasurer and the 
Premier. I would be very hopeful that that were occurring on a 
daily if not weekly basis. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Obviously, some of the information was 
not passed on. 


Mr. Mattice: I cannot make any comment on that. 


Mr. Bradley: I would like to begin by extending 
congratulations to the Ontario Public School Teachers' Federation 
for both the content of the presentation and the manner in which 
it was presented. It seems to me that we have seen an example of 
the same, almost identical message, being presented by two 
different groups only this one without the political overtones of 
the last one. 


My question is probably on a subject of great concern to 
trustees and to teachers and other employees of boards of 
education. It concerns transfer payments. You would be aware, Mr. 
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Chairman, that I asked a question of the Treasurer in the House 
yesterday about transfer payments, attempting to get an assurance 
from him that they would not be held to the five per cent because 


of the obvious mandated responsibilities that boards of education 
have. 


Have you made representations to the provincial government 
on transfer payments for the upcoming year, and what specific 
provisions that are mandated by the provincial government will 
require a transfer payment of above five per cent, even in the 
context of the legislation having been passed? 


Mr. Lennox: I will answer the question initially and 
then © wits ask “our (secretary, tow be. “speciGicwis The. Ontario 
Teachers' Federation has made presentation to the Ministry of 
Education on several occasions with regard to funding of education 
and the need for transfer payments to be above the cost of living 
for this coming year. 


I would just reinforce the comment with regard to the sales 
tax on school supplies that the boards have had to absorb. I would 
also like to make a comment on the Treasurer's comment that that 
would only be one per cent of the school boards' budget. If we had 
to divide the school board budget up into one per cent, you would 
find very serious problems getting one per cent leverage within a 
school board's "budget " without**turning=* it" over ito sant local 
assessment base. 


Presentations certainly have been made. Our federation has 
written letters with regard to funding of education and the need 
to keep education the number one priority in this province. The 
only way you are going to protect the future generation in this 
province is adequately to fund education. 


Mr. Andrew: I guess of the four things we probably want 
to mention in passing, one specifically is a great, critical issue 
to tus.” That* is’ ® the’ “requirements = “in theso special sreducation 
amendments which were placed before the Legislature previously, 
and which must be met. There are no alternatives to meeting them. 


If the increase in the availability of grant moneys is kept 
below the cost of living, then the only way in which the money can 
be found to meet those critical issues, the needs of very special 
students, will @have &tor come!) ovtlWof Vthersfunding fore "regular" 
classes, which simply will increase the number of students being 
faced by a single teacher. 


The detriment then is to every student who is labelled 
normal, whatever that means. It will be wise to become a special 
etudent —So- you willy be properly * cared “for. tinae 1a "not toe pe 
Critical of the child with special needs. God help us, I have been 
in schools for too many years not to understand that. But it is to 
say that you cannot squeeze more out of this pot. 


The president has already referred to the cost of ‘sales 
taxes. (One per cent of a ‘budget “1sVone=per cent of ambudget ral) do 
foecare how yow *siicetats ont iirsr stiles “oumol money ett (rthe 
transfers to school boards is of the order of $2 billion, you can 
figure out what one per cent of that is. 
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There are the cost pass-throughs, which have been mentioned 
at least twice this afternoon in my presence, and finally the cost 
of doing business, which in certain sectors escalate rather more 
dramatically than they do elsewhere. For example, there is the 
continuing escalation in the cost of textbooks and everything 
else--that includes paper and other consumable commodities--most 
of which are subject to tax and all of which have increased 
dramatically beyond the stable cost of living, which is 
as unstable as any cost I can think of. Those are critical issues 
CO lUS'. 


Mr. Bradley: In ‘the.same context of ithe amount..of money 
that would be transferred being affected by this legislation, 
indirectly if not ‘directly, there) is the question. of the,pooling 
of commercial and industrial assessment which has come before us 
in this) jwholetecontext .of/.f inancing.~. COuldunyvouL indicate tos us 
whether you feel that this would be beneficial to boards hard hit 
by the restrictions that might be put on transfer payments or, 
indeed, is everybody going to suffer under this? 


Mr. Lennox: I recognize time is limited here, so to get 
into a debate with regard to the ministry's proposal for pooling 
of commercial and industrial assessment, I will have to be very 
restrictive in my comments, Mr. Bradley. I don't see any board in 
the province gaining if the province goes forward with its 
proposal for pooling of commercial and industrial assessment. The 
gain may be to the province itself, but it will not be to school 
boards. 


The bureaucratic organization that would be needed to 100k 
after such a change would be a concern that we would have. Second, 
you would be looking at about 80 per cent of the education tax 
dollar coming through the consolidated revenues of the province. 
My concern and the concern of our federation would be that the 
dollars which were raised for educational needs may not find their 
way out of the consolidated revenues back into education. 


I have a very high level of trust of a lot of things. I have 
a trust that the sun will rise tomorrow morning. I do not have the 
same level of trust that that money will come back out to meet the 
educational needs in our province. 


Mr. 9 Bradley: oThewfurther *questionmds wouldwhave fis tospdo 
with negotiations in the collective bargaining process previous to 
the introduction of the bill. We were all aware that something 
might happen somewhere along the line. The rumours were pretty 
rampant as far back as last spring and then into the summer. 


In your view, did this significantly affect the progress of 
negotiations that took place? I will isolate that from 
Metropolitan Toronto) where, as.) understand 1t, 8i1LL. 127. dide have 
anveffect. (But: in the “westeof) the province,..0L0. tne wworential oo. a 
Bill 179 affect the progress of negotiations? 


Mr. Lennox: I can state emphatically that I believe the 
process of negotiations this year has been slowed down while 
boards of education have waited for either federal measures or 
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provincial measures to come in. I don't want to be specific with 
regard to any board because there are good reasons for boards to 
take a hard look at the negotiation stages they are at and the 
deliberation of their NEAL. esac Clon, bute’ we efelts. that icthe 
negotiation processes in many boards across the province were 
Slowed down waiting for this. 


Mr. Mattice, would you care to add? 


Mure UMattice: Phat sise ia Sf£dir Us taetementi. .Howevertor wei shad 
twow;types’ of ilurries.” We* ‘had: a‘flurry. ‘of stampedingwibefore ja 
board would offer what might be considered a marginal offer and 
the teachers were prepared to accept it because they did not know 
what was going to happen in the next couple of days. At the same 
time we had boards, immediately after the budget of June, offering 
Six and five per cent and that was going to be it, expecting- the 
provincial government to come up with something within the next 
two or three days. 


I do believe that the process during the summer was much 
slowed down, because although~-- the teachers had indicated 
willingness to meet, the boards of education said, in many 
instances, they expected to be taken off the hook. 


Mirage bradley: «MreaiChairman;s Ehappreciate stheeepesittionmot 
the Ontario Public School Teachers' Federation is to have the bill 
withdrawn and it is unlikely that they would want to discuss any 
amendments. It certainly has been the consistent position of the 
Ontario Teachers' Federation throughout, so I will not go through 
the speculative process of amendments with this group. 


HOWEVCH pe iatia theiiriasks ofrrhaving as conilictwtohitinterest, 
having been a paid-up member of OPSNTF, now called OPSTF, being a 
teacher on a leave of absence--I know some of the members of this 
committee would like to see me back in the classroom probably--I 
would like to praise the OPSTF for maintaining the contacts with 
everyone and for keeping the doors open on the consultation 
process, even though they are adamantly opposed to this particular 
piece of legislation. 


4:10 p.m. 


I think it is important for teacher organizations to keep 
that door of consultation open, even though they may be adamantly 
Opposed «to sspecific.vlegislation,  «specificy»,;policies or 4specific 
principles that are enunciated, and keep the partisanship out. I 
praise the Ontario Public School Teachers' Federation for doing so. 


Mr. Wrye: Justa. Dor emeaeClanriication; Mr. Mackenzie 
raised the issue of your comparative staffing levels. I will just 
use one specific example; let me use the one rignt at the top, 

tikokan. Is the loss of 15 teachers over the six-year period an 
absolute loss or did some of them move into supply teaching? I am 
not exactly sure of how your (inaudible) works. 


Mrs Mattice:'It “is an’ absolute*+-~loss- in * the®Snumber. of 
regular teaching employees by the Atikokan board. What happens or 
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what iidis; thereegin »Atikokan, is athat in 1975-276 wthere were, 743 
full-time or equivalent teachers employed by the Atikokan Board of 
EducationwmsAsie0h 4danuaryielGeZ,. Whichv ls .oue mlLact ss Gabe olopetic 
Education Relations Commission has compiled, there were 28 
full-time or equivalent teachers at the Atikokan board. I do not 
say that some of the additional 15 may not be still employed on a 
casual day-by-day basis for supply teaching, but they are not, in 
fact, regular employees of the Atikokan Board of Education. 


Mr. Wrye: Mr. Lennox mentioned 28, some of whom might 
have been, in effect, on notice that their services might not be 
needed in 1982-83. Have you had any indication thus far, since the 
figures you are quoting are in effect: for the last school year, as 
to what the impact has been this fall? Have you been able to 
derive any information? 


Mr. Mattice: I have none. 


Mr. Lennox: Other than we are aware that there were 
several boards that continued to be forced to reduce staff. The 
Education Relations Commission data will generally run half a year 
to a year behind because of the accumulation of data and the 
statistical process needed for that, so there will not be any data 
for September 1982-83 out for some time from the Education 
Relations Commission. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I found the«wDinel.. very 
comprehensive. You certainly made the point that public sector 
wages have not been increaSing at a faster rate than private 
sector wages--that in fact they have been increasing at a lower 
rate--and the present proposals are not likely to solve the 
economic problems. 


What I would like to ask you specifically is do you feel 
that there are also provisions in the restraint program that will 
reduce the opportunity of women to advance towards equality of 
opportunity within the school system? I know there is equal pay 
under most school boards, but there may not necessarily be equal 
Opportunity to become principals or. to gain some. of ..the 
nonmonetary conditions, such as additional training, for various 
reasons. 


Do you feel that the position of women will be affected in a 
different way from the position of men under the restraint program? 


Mr. Lennox: In some small way they may be. However, in 
the education sector we have always been proud of the fact that 
there has been equal pay for equal qualifications and experience. 
While there has been equal opportunity for advancement in 
education, there has at times not been the same encouragement made 
to. every. member,-who...may-,wish, .at .some.time,. promotion or 
advancement in the field of education. 


I do not think that comes under the aspect of the Inflation 
Restraint Act, with regard to encouraging women to advance 
themselves. That is a direction that the government has taken and 
one. that our jfederation supports, .that is, that “wessidentify 
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competent people and encourage them to set out a career plan for 
promotion. It is available in the education sector and women 
certainly do need an amount of encouragement to proceed with a 
clear plan for advancement. 


Mr. Mattice, do you see any other area we should mention? 


Mis Mattice: there was a question earlier on with 
respectsto relative distribution of teachers: throughout the salary 
grid. In the elementary panel we have a seven-category system as 
opposed to four categories. Approximately 18 to 20 per cent of the 
elementary teachers are in the categories which are “called: the 
pre-degzeee categories, categories 1, 2-and 3, or D,.Cwand: B.weltisis 
a fact that the majority of those people happen to be women. 


I know of one woman, who is within six years of retirement, 
who, by virtue of increased qualifications which she would 
complete this year, would go from category B maximum teacher's 
Salary to category A4. But obviously, assuming the bill does pass 
in unaltered form, her $35,000 maximum salary figure will have an 
impact upon her and upon many other people, many of whom are 
women, who would be changing from the pre-degree to post-degree 
Situation. These, having qualified themselves significantly, 
professionally as opposed to academically, are more than qualified 
for category B but cannot make the change until they attain their 
degree. By attaining the degree they would then sort of leap-frog 
categories by virtue of the additional professional qualifications 
they have in specialist training and in specialist certification. 


Obviously the $35,000" figure will ‘impact wponvall of sthose. 
So, there is that impact which may affect women more than men, 
although it obviously affects both. 


Ms. (Bryden: =That “confirms or denies what <thessMinister™ of 
Labour (Mr. Ramsay) said, that the bill is neutral as between men 
and women. 


Mr bennaxsweMr.. Chalrman, Lihat couldemjust, respond. tou, one 
MOECE pont on? that. Il- am sorry “that°oMr. Wrye is noticherestoi-hear 
this. His question concerned the number of people who could be 
afEected with regard to the $35,000 ceiling or trigger. 


PPOOeNOtCrtiinkmelt lS oemacter op unumbers.« Le thinks.) © Sa 
Matter that if one person is affected then that is one too many. 
When we take a look at this case, it not only affects by deferring 
a person's salary while they are teaching--because this individual 
is in “her last four years of teaching--it is going have a direct 
impact on their pension year after year. All you need to do is 
take a look at one case; you do not need thousands of them lined 
Up to see tie sinequrty Of Such a clause’. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 


Meee Lennox: “it I* “may @sjust emake “one -Last comment; eeiiy. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Lennox: Our federation does urge the withdrawl of 
the bill. We fail to see how this will restrain inflation, as the 
title of the act implies. We have full belief in the democratic 
process and we believe this violates that democratic process. 
Last, bute most ‘important ;a@cit® will Jafiect + "quality seducat ron; Fa 
will affect our students and students are most important to us, as 
teachers. I trust they are as important to you, as a government. 


Mre Chairmanc oThe emext.<.group -4sS.,,the.. Labours,;councria of 
Metropolitan Toronto. We have a brief, which woula be number 55. 


Mr.) Majesky: Thank you, Mr. Chairman’ and-.members “of .the 
committee. 


Mr. Chairman:)*Could you identify yourselves? You are Mr. 
Majesky? 


Mrins Majeskyt:cd- amy Wably,.Majesky.., Inpam, (the ,presidentis of 
the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto and the chairperson of 
the Toronto Action Committee Against Wage Controls. 


The Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto represents over 
400 local unions with a membership of about 170,000. A large 
proportion are from the public sector, either federally, 
provincially or municipally. 


Following passage of the federal government's public sector 
wage icontrols bith, Cal24 peenduathe,auntroductionpiol Billie /Sesiche 
labour council decided to establish the Toronto Action Committee 
Against Wage Controls, a committee made up of public and private 
sector affiliates of the labour council, as well as non-affiliated 
Organizations, such as, teachers, etc. 


The purpose of this committee is to co-ordinate the fight 
against wage controls in Metropolitan Toronto not just during the 
Current justice committee hearings and legislative debate, but 
right through the next federal and provincial elections We will be 
doing all we can during the next three years to convince our 
combined membership to defeat any government that inflicted wage 
controls on our community. 


4:20 ails 


We are totally and unequivocally opposed to Bill 179 and its 
vicious attack on working people. Bill 179 must be completely 
withdrawn at once. There are no amendments that will make this 
bill acceptable to us, in whole or in part, since we are opposed 
to the concept and the principle of wage controls. The wage 
controls imposed by the Davis government are despicable, even more 
sO because Bill Davis had made a promise to the labour leaders 
that controls would not be imposed on public sector workers. 


Controls are only the latest step down the road of economic 
disintegration, a road down which Bill Davis has happily skipped 
following Ronald Reagan's depression-era tune. Bill Davis' wage 
controls * are “an. Insult) to. Vthe- working Speopletiof POntasio® Mtie 
lowest paid are being asked to sacrifice the most while the coupon 
clippers and the highly paid professionals aren't touched. One 
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Onlysunas) totakes a llook sat athe doctors in) Ontario. Bill” Davis 
would rather make the unemployed and the elderly pay for the 
depression, than the people who support and fill the Progressive 
Conservative Party's coffers. 


Wage controls make a mockery of our right of association, 
Guaranteed in one of the main sections of the Charter of Rights 
and Freeaoms. Wage controls violate international labour standards 
Set down by the United Nations. Yes, the government will let you 
JOIN, ay UntoOn; but.-no,> you .can*t bargain for” better wages. It's 
like trying to go bowling without a bowling ball. 


Wage controls are an insult to the women of Ontario. They'll 
preserve the wage ghettos which already exist and for two years 
Bill Davis will suspend any real attempt to do something about it. 


Most tragic of all is’that wage controls won't work. ‘They'11 
take hundreds of millions of dollars in purchasing power out of 
the economy, creating more unemployment in the process. Thanks to 
the double whammy of wage controls and the province's tight-fisted 
nonsupport for Metro Toronto's social services, we can expect to 
see more unemployment, more crime, more alcohol and drug-related 
problems, more murders and more suicides in Metro Toronto in the 
coming months. 


It's going to be a hard winter. Welfare rolls will increase 
BYeoo roe hLGent sinsToronto, «atoaimost 135,000 cases axmonth. "Ptvwilt 
cost the city $13.8 million extra to pay the bills. The number of 
people whose unemployment insurance benefits run out will triple. 


The result is predictable. The unemployed will be thrown 
upon the nongovernment charities. More people will depend on soup 
kitchens for their supper and more people will wander from 
Goughnutr stands to’ laundromats “all ‘night; “or (sleep: rtonsechurch 
floors, because many of them can't afford a room. 


Of course, there will be no improvement in the care for the 
elderly. Day care will be even harder to get for working mothers, 
especially for the lower-paid women who are sole supporters of 
chitdrenwand work ;ains the publicsssector. VOHIPipremiums;: (transit 
fares, property taxes, food, fuel, housing prices will continue to 
rise. Thanks, Mr. Davis, you've really kept the promise. 


With social services you've told the depression's walking 
wounded you don't need or want them. With wage controls you thank 
your public employees for trying to make the province work. Now 
you're threatening them. You're as much as saying, "Watch it, you 
could be next." 


Let's shatter some myths about Bill Davis' employees and the 
employees of the cities and towns in this province. First, they're 
not overpaid. Many thousands of them make less than Sr5,000 a 
year. Over a thousand who work in six mental retardation centres 
across the .province just found out they don't have job security. 
Many are overworked because the Davis government won't replace 
people who leave their jobs. Tory cabinet ministers, even the 
Premier himself, have bragged that they have slashed jobs from the 
public service. 
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Frank Miller, the economic dinosaur in the Davis stone age 
cabinet, said in his last budget that 5,300 jobs were eliminated 
in the Ontario public service in a five-year span. They have added 
to unemployment in this province at a time of almost unprecedented 
misery in Canadian economic history. 


Unemployment is the major economic problem in Ontario. In 
one year unemployment in this province has almost doubled 
according to Statistics Canada. We now have almost half a million 
out .of work in Ontario. If we count the hidden unemployed, the 
people who have become so discouraged they dropped out of the work 
force, Mthe toteadpis closer. toua milliacn. 


In Metro there are more unemployed than there are in the 
economic disaster area of Sudbury. Including actual and hidden 
unemployed, the discouraged workers, there is a total of about 
200,000 people in this city alone who do not have jobs. 


Metro is lucky in one sense. Its unemployment rate is lower 
than some other areas of the province. But when a city that only 
has 200,000 unemployed is called lucky and the government responds 
by. introducing, -a wage control bill +that “would limit »consumer 
purchasing and prolong the depression, the city is indeed in 
trouble. 


Wage controls show the Davis government's commitment to the 
unemployed. Wage controls show that Davis' government is not 
concerned by the problem of unemployment. It's not the first time 
they've shown their lack of concern. At the end of 1980, the Davis 
government pulled the rug from underneath our unemployment help 
centre in Metropolitan Toronto, which had helped close to 20,000 
unemployed people with problems caused by having no work. The 


Davis government refused to provide funding through the ae RNS ee 


legal aid plan to keep the centre running. 


At the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto we participate 
in a variety of community activities such as the United Way. In 
fact, we contribute millions of dollars to the United Way in 
Toronto... Wes-provide -a- great deal of, help. for..this« most -worthy 
cause. 


We see the human faces of unemployment. The rising tide of 
the unemployed is going to devastate our city. Our social 
services, after years of Conservative government inspired 
cutbacks ,“|\daner, not wequippediactoO se handle the -milood..” Then davis 
government evidently does not see the problem of unemployment. It 
says,jobseane «a ipriorityebuteit takes halt aebillion* dollars mous 
o£ our <economy «through wages controls ,4dt Slashes. grantswace 
municipalities which are forced, in turn, to either raise taxes or 
cut services. 


the saDavis..controls “are not only” wage controls. ~The "Tory 
government has also controlled the increases in grants it gives to 
municipalities. While municipal layoffs have not been numerous, 
attrition has become common. Workers aren't replaced and more 
Strain is placed on services. 


In the meantime, the. Davis government hides from the 
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responSibility. It lets the city or ‘town make “the "hard choices, 
and hard choices they are. Many of the services we most require in 
our day to day lives are municipally-funded in whole or in part. 
The police, hospitals and social services and many other essential 
services depend on municipal funding. 


In a way, the Davis government has controlled the wages of 
all Ontario workers, whether they're in the private sector or in 
the public sector. When Mr. Davis slashes services, people usually 
have to pay more out of their own pockets and pay for the services 
themselves. Controls are not the answer to our economic problems; 
jobs are the answer. 


Here are a few concrete ideas the government could implement 
if it was really concerned about creating jobs. 


The labour council has firsthand experience in co-operative 
housing. For your information--and I haven't listed the 
figures--over the last seven years in Toronto we have built 
$40-million worth of-co-op housing, totalling about 1,500 units. 
It's a solution to high mortgage payments and short-term supply. 
The Davis government could boost both co-ops and low-income 
housing through a large-scale construction program which would 
also create jobs. 


The provincial and federal governments have created the 
massive unemployment that's forcing people to welfare and causing 
Such a Strain on municipal finances. Therefore, the provincial ana 
federal governments should be prepared to pay 100 per cent (of the 
cost of all welfare payments. 


The municipalities simply don't have the resources to cope 
at this time. The government should be hiring public employees 
itself and giving municipalities enough funds to do so themselves. 


The government should begin a large-scale public works 
program, administered through the municipalities. 


Dump controls; controls will merely create more 
unemployment. Controls are an economic fraud. They will contribute 
nothing to the economic recovery in this city, in this province or 
in this country. 


4:30 p.m. 


In ending, we agree with the proposals put forth by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour yesterday. The winter of 1982-83 may 
or may not be remembered for its weather. One sure thing that will 
bel Kenembered 1s? its “misery Je Controls™WwrilmMonly edd eto: “that 
misery. Unless the Davis government is completely heartless, it 
will abandon Bill 179. 


Thats ithe “presentation of the” labour-council. 


Mee Mackenzie: I. would like: “to” ask’™ you a@tquestionm ‘i 
asked Mr. White of the United Auto Workers. That is simply whether 
or not you feel that private sector workers will, in a period of 
Dime AeDe son sSide=with the? publiecesector pworkers, or whether sor wot 
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this attempt to indicate that you couldn't call a steelworker or 
an) auto. wonker:.and...get. support. for cothey lack ofsecontrowe: is 
factual. 


Do you feel that there will be a meeting of the minas? As 
president of a labour council that covers both workers, I think 
it's important to get your opinion. 


Mr. Majesky: I think there's a meeting of the minds now. 
For suyounr information, of the membership we have of the 
steelworkers from Toronto, 25 per cent of them are unemployed. I 
think they very clearly understand that when you take purchasing 
power out of the pockets of people, whoever they are, in the case 
of the public sector they very clearly understand that they don't 
buy refrigerators, they don't buy stoves, they don't buy the kinds 
ofvithings:. that wesemanufacture han, Torento.t31 adon'ts thainkeryehe 
private sector is that far removed from the public sector. 


Second, our people also know that once you dump on the 
public sector, the next people down the road are in the private 
sector. Don't tnink for a minute that governments aren't playing 
around with that. I think there isn't any great division between 
the private sector unions and the public sector unions. 


Mr. Mackenzie: This jem ia hak was certainly based on 


perception more than fact. AS a matter of fact, it has peen based _ 


on two or three outright lies in terms of things we were told 
initially in the House, whether it was one-year, whether there 
would be the right to bargain nonmonetary items, or whether one of 
the reasons for it was the security people in the public sector 
had, all of which at least have been rattled in the course of 
these hearings. 


I'm just simply wondering if the action committee that has 
been set up by the Toronto and District Labour Council, and I know 
of some, of.1tsework ;mniithe, past;**iswdgoing htop bewablet toget: down 
not just to the several hundred locals that are affiliated with 
the council but to the individual--membership in all of those 
locals. 


Mr. Majesky: We probably will. ‘The myth about having 
security in the public sector is just that. When one takes a 100k 
at the cutbacks and the attrition happening in the public sector, 
there is no security. For 50 years that myth has been perpetuated 
about working for municipalities or for the Ontario government and 
it-isrgust armytch. 


What is coming out through these hearings, including the 
teachers and the public sector, is that there is no more security 
in the: publuc.,.secton4.People care being. arbitiuam lViwlaid. ;Obts and 
arbitrarily fired. When one talks about security, in. the public 
sector, that's one big lie. 


Mr. Jones: The. only ‘problem Mr. Mackenzie ~continues ©? to 
have, and I hope none of the witnesses is led too far astray with 
ity ULS»ithat rattritiontvand cutbacks seem to (be ,mixed—up--in—nis 
vocabulary. 
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The comments the Treasurer has made here and in the House as 
they referred to job security have often concentrated on the fact 
that in the private sector. there are a lot of plant closings, 
large businesses, small businesses, and he has made the point that 
public sector employers tend less to go out of business, if indeed 
they do. That 1s a point he has made. I know that things get lost 
in Mr. Mackenzie's rhetoric. 


Mr. Mackenzieé?s "F dont) *thinki™*they'vel been -dlost. Just 
look at the figures we had with the teachers and you'll get some 
idea. 


Ma oaocens: Or if “you .work inthe’ chest clinics .on if ‘vou 
work for the institutions that are being closed. 


Mr. JOneS: | All "those others. things: -havessto. wbes (taken into 
account in the case of the teachers. 


Ms. Bryden: I certainly think the brief is very 
forthright and is making the very strong point that this bill will 
not solve the economic problem. It has some very good suggestions 
on how we can put people to work. 


I particularly, of course, respond to the comment on page 3 
that wage controls are an insult to the women of Ontario and will 
preserve the wage ghettos which already exist. I'd like to ask if 
you're referring to the fact that there will be no opportunity for 
a catch-up in collective agreements because they will be limited 
tOertne. 9.5 per cent, or, in: addition, do ‘you: “feel thazomhe 
percentage principle will also increase the gap in wages between 
men and women? 


Mr. Majesky:: There is no question that when you impose 
wage controls what you really do is just make the ghettos bigger 
ANG targer. First’or all, fvwoula@ imagines thet the bubs lofty che 
women in the unionized .work force--I cannot speak. for «the 
nonunionized who in some instances are behind--when, you impose 
nine and five or six and five you have frozen them and then what 
you have really done is just made it worse. 


I have a sneaking suspicion that the wage controls are not 
going,torber here for two years. Iif4voul'can politically sfbog itmwand 
the public opinion polls are such where it becomes politically 
popular, then they may be here for longer than two years. 


I also have a sneaking suspicion that I am not too Sure they 
are going to get away with it. I think the federal Liberals have 
proven that six and five has not brought them up in the Gallup 
polls the way they thought. I have been sitting here thinking that 
in the first kind of public exposure this government has had it 
has been euphoric in, thinking. that..the public is in favour... In the 
first year of the controls, when the worker, is hit.in his pocket 
with a five per cent increase, those Gallup polls are not going to 
be as bright as they are now. 


Something tells me that ‘down the ‘road at »the end oftwo 
years, when those people are going to get hit and frozen, those 
Gallup polls done by Allan Gregg for the Tory government in this 
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province are not also going to be as bright. I think that what was 
an initial -victory may: beivan:,albatross’ around the neck. of. the 
government of this province, but, time will teil which onevof_ us is 
right;iseither the government. .of the. day..or,) the trade » union 
movement. 


Ms.) (Bryden:© Do yyou @eelcalso that the. wirtual) suspension 
of collective bargaining, even for nonmonetary items, because of 
the fact there will be no opportunity to bargain on monetary 
items, will prevent or put a freeze on any attempts by women to 
bargain items such as protection from video display terminals or 
maternity leave? 


Mr. .Majesky: “lf they are: going . tommput man, economic factor 
On everything, collective bargaining is frozen, period. We are not 
going to be able to bargain for occupational health and safety; we 
arersnotingoing )to: rbe abilerctovbargain sior)sanythingsan.sthne, work 
place. When one talks about dealing with occupational health and 
safety, once you put an economic price to that, as far as we are 
concerned, they have totally denied us the right to collectively 
bargain. 


I find it hypocrisy of the greatest order when I hear today 
someone trying to talk about solidarity with Solidarity, when the 
government of this province is not one iota different to other 
kinds of governments. They pride themselves on super democracy, 
but when the chips are down, they do not treat their workers any 
different to a lot of other countries in the world, be they left 
onru ron. 


Ms. <Bryden:: Iptlikeisyouravsuggestiontithat iany< increases. fin 
welfare benefits should be absorbed 100 per cent by the provincial 
government because, otherwise, the people who are subject to this 
restraint, those who are working, will be paying out additional 
property )lotaxes:: for oioher> peopleloe whos.are oCputs cout. Jon aiwork, sor 
additional unemployment insurance Let appears the federal 
government is going to impose. Is it not true that the burden is 
added to the people who are subject to restraint? 


Mr. Majesky: If you have got $13 million in welfare cost 
that “the: municipalityohas -texpicks up): youl canronly..passi Litsoniivo 
the home owner in the municipality, and the average taxes in 
Toronto, which are running extremely high, are just going to be 
higher. When you get to someone who is either unemployed, or both 
people unemployed or sole support parents, you are just going to 
put an additional burden on that, either forcing people to sell or 
to get some kind of employment. 


There 1S no question about it, because if a municipality has 
to pay pewhoiselse:shasatos pickiaup uthestabi mh eins .note thes home 
owner in Metropolitan Toronto? 


MescCwrvyes Mrs SChairman,sthereijares twourareasislycam apieking 
up on (the elast question” my*ccolleague ..asked:a" Did das hearanyou 
correctly in ‘saying that the municipal’ tab across the! provincewWfor 
welfare is right now about $13 million? 


Mr. Majesky: I am talking about Metro Toronto. 
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Min Weve: Ould = you" give” me” a "Cost "estimate, “or “do =vou 
have one, for across the province? 


Mrs Majesky: “1 picked that up through the brief from the 
social pilannivig “coOuncrils-Ie"do not. have" the figures of “what it 
wouda be “across the province. “I ‘know “what that’*is in: terms “of 
Metropolitan SToronto and 1 did not bring that’ with me. I. would 
imagine I could probably get them or someone can get them for you. 


I was just trying to zero in on what I thought the welfare 
costs would be in Metropolitan Toronto in terms of added cost. 


4:40 os 


Magee NEVE: “l-emight, only Vsiivghtly: diftfertiwith you. + There 
probably should be a trigger point where the province should step 
in for municipalities because there are certainly some--Sudbury 
being an obvious example--which are much worse than others, 
although’ *I  suspect’™that = the™ trigger’ point ™for™ virtiariy* alZ 
municipalities has probably been reached. 


Let me ask you another question because you have made a 
number of proposals for job creation. You know and I know that for 
the provincial government to step in and do that it has to have 
some money. Is it your view, and we have heard from a number of 
union groups, that one way of paying for the implementation of job 
creation projects would be through a two per cent surtax on 
incomes over $40,000 a year? 


Misawa JOoky te yt van NOte Guite = "sure li tiiat eis “a ==cotal 
consensus in the labour movement; it is pretty obvious it is a 
consensus of some of the people in the public sector, in 
particular, Sean O'Flynn. I would imagine the brief that is going 
to be presented to the Conservative cabinet by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour will then be Kind of “the™ positron Pore the 
labour movement 


There are individuals putting cndt LoOrward,. and. Mr. "Oe lynn 
has put forward that position. I am not quite sure and we are 
Still working through. because there is a variety of thought. Mr. 
O'Flynn thinks one thing and I think another thing. There will 
ultimately be a brief presented by us. 


I am not ducking it because we are all over the place on 
this. When the Ontario Federation of Labour, which takes in about 
800, 000s) pecOple, _*botn in -*the®” public *and private-sector ;Pohds 
hammered out a position, that position may be there or it may not. 


That is the only answer I have, because I am not quite sure 
where I come down on that question because I have some 
differences, as we all do in the labour movement, of what we do 
and how we raise the money for job-creation programs. I do not 
Chink Chaktthi's: i's’ "one way “oft =takingere~ out of *thes publics sector 
and somehow redirecting it somewhere else. I think you are taking 
det cOut Of *, ONC DOCKe ts ano DUCT ang GNI tie =otner Mand =) ‘dotnet 
think it really works that way. CER + 


Mie Wh Yes Ou -CONCERI 15 tial. “SOUuwape™~ Uneasy =Aaboue 
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increasing taxes at the upper end of the scale. Is that a fair 
summation? 


Mr. iMagjgesky:, Whethere dt, am uneasydgor mot,nd. domenot uknow 
ifvethatuis.a practicalathing..You* woulda have "Co. d0 [Umoneat acorns 
before you create those kinds of things. 


I am not quite sure and I am just ducking it because I have 
not really thought through whether I would want to tax at the 
$40,000 or the $50,000 level, whether you surtax them, what you do 
with, corporations, and _what.doisvou get..outy of them.» I- realty shave 
not figured it out yet and I am just being very honest about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for your presentation. 


The next group is the Service Employees International Union 
provincial, joint .councilh,.sMr.o.Roscoe ando«Miss» Todkill; and others. 
Would your spokesman please identify your group as exhibit 56 is 
being circulated? 


Mrs. Roscoe: Mr. ‘Chairman, On SAV.” =LelGs LS eM LSS seek oclen 
Todkillpsajof,our reseatch..department.. Onyuwthe far-right. ussepaul 
Middketonias ofp soOuUrmRbondon? Hanecageelocal:, boca langs2Z0': and @bynn 


Whittaker, also of London Local 220, both staff members. I am the 
international vice-president for Canada and the president of the 
JoOLAy fcouncids. cae 


Rights at the ooutset; <Isiwould’ justéplikey to, say,coin Case 
anybody should get the wrong impression from any part of the briet 
we are about to present to you, we are opposed to the bill that is 
before, us, Bild 1179),.¢ and, (we) “think oO itt ishould ~besew endrawn 
altogether. aise 


Having been around more than one day, we are also aware 
that, just because we have said it and rest of the province 
believes what we believe in the labour movement, the government is 
not about to roll over and play dead on that particular issue. So 
we are going to try to put forward some useful points to you, 
keeping in mind all the time that if you decide to withdraw it, 
that would be the best thing that could happen to anybody. 


I have sat and listened this afternoon to a couple of briefs 
from our brothers and sisters in the labour movement. I sympathize 
with, them :greatly,. but «I came going. ito: bring, yous \down. fromthe 
$35,000 level and hope we can get to your inner conscience by 
bringing) you..downsito1$ 8,000, where \it.its oreallyoc(going), £0) hurt 
people, and I am talking about people whom I represent in my 
particular. untron. (1). .al GOLNG, COm takers coeuecime | tOeeleads aie 
brief--it takes 20 minutes--because we are going to be saddled 
this with two or three years. So we will prevail upon you as far 
as thatis: concerned. 


Wes appearng beforesvoustoday- sto, presentsa gbnieft, lonasbenalt: rot 
the pOntarro-mProvineiabom otntieCounciila.Nosked2., 4hOtc ehhievmcer vice 
Employees, International ~.Union.» This... council) includes O14 shocalis 
representing 33,000 workers across the province. Approximately 95 
per cent of these workers are in the public sector, employed by 
hospitals and nursing homes, universities and school boards. 
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Approximately 85 per cent are women. They are all clearly covered 
bythe escope of Bill. 179. 


Bill 179 is entitled, "An Act respecting the Restraint of 
Compensation in the Public Sector of Ontario and the Monitoring of 
Inflationary Conditions in the Economy of the Province." It would 
be more appropriate if the bill were called, "An Act to Restrict 
the Legal Rights and Activities of Public Sector Labour Unions in 
the. Province: of Ontario.” 


tHe OnLArLO:  FroOovine rar JoLnt = ‘CouncYylyevon the -SService 
Employees International Union is outraged by the proposed use of 
wage controls as a political ploy to convince the public that the 
government is doing something to combat a disastrous economic 
Situation. More than that, the government is using the legislation 
to strip unions of their basic rights and purposes under the law. 
Under this act, it will be: almost impossible to organize, or to 
negotiate; we are further denied the right to strike, or the 
OPportinity “to- proceed? to! binding? arbitration: WARS ‘of sehat is 
Proposed in the name of reducing inflation when, in fact, none of 
1tehas anything to > doiwith- inflation: 


We note, again, the title of the act. The section on prices 
is referred to as the, "Monitoring of Inflationary Conditions in 
the Economy of the Province." This is indicative of the intent of 
the government. When it comes to wages, we restrain; with prices, 
we monitor. 


The intent was further clarified by the Treasurer of 
OntaruG,), firs “Krank Miller; upon “the: introduction of :-thes wage 
control bill when he said: "Tuition fees will be limited to a five 
per cent increase next year. The same will hold true for car 
licence fees, provincial park permits, hunting and fishing fees, 
etc." Many of our members do not even enjoy a lifestyle which 
affords them such luxuries as hunting expeditions, forays into 
PeOvincial 7parks, and cars, let’ alone. access!’ tod. @ ‘university 
education. / 


The bill does nothing about those increases in prices that 
“are Qirectly responsible for inflation, increases involving the 
“necessities of life. Where are the controls on the cost of food? 
Where are the controls on the costs of shelter, rents and mortgage 
rates? Wnere are the controls on the cost of city transit? Where 
are the controls on the cost of gasoline? 


Sipce mNnese introduction ‘Of “Bill. 179. sone September «21,2 -the 
price of gasoline at the pump has already increased by 28 per cent 
overnight, not to mention a jump in the provincial tax on gasoline 
of 56 per cent since early 1980. Controls have not stopped a 17 
per cent hike in medicare premiums. 


Bidl-179 “suggests ‘that “it deals directly with, the ,prices,iof 
public agencies; however, the program is discretionary. fThe 
criteria by which price increases will be judged allow for all 
costs other thafx.profits and wages to be directly passed through 
as increased prices. These costs include such things as taxes, 
interest rates, related goods and services, etc. Therefore, the 
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impact ion sregulated [pricespmthatd disjawthe s'ultimates® pricey ctow che 
consumer, will be minimal. 


The legislation does provide for two other criteria by which 
price increases are to be judged, criteria which are related to 
the wage bill ana profit increases. These conditions, however, can 
be waived in situations of adverse economic impacts. 


The entire approach provides a revealing commentary on how 
the government viewS institutions as opposed to individuals. When 
institutions face adverse economic impacts, restraint 1S waived, 
but when individuals face adverse economic impacts, restraint is 
imposed. 


The individuals, our members, do not produce inflation; 
inflation has them on the run. 


Let us look at a typical member of Service Employees 
International »Union. Six locals, ofthis; union,,negotiate jointly 
with some 46 hospitals across the province. 


Mr. Chairman: I would interrupt you, excuse me. Are you 
going to read the entire brief? 


Mr. Roscoe: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee did say before that they 
would hope that people would summarize the brief and leave time 
for questions, rather than reading it, if at all possible. 


Mr. Roscoe: With all due respect to the committee, you 
are going to be sitting a long time in the next few days and you 
“are godng toibe tlisteningstoda lot,of. briefss, i.am,asking..for_-20 
minutes ofeitheycommittee’ se time on this, (billJwhich? is: .going) 2to 
have considerable impact on our membership. 


I feel our point can be put across better by me reading the 
thing than trying to summarize it. I find, whether you do or not, 
that I get verbal diarrhoea when I try to Summarize and it will 
take me three times as long to summarize it as to read it. So if 
you would allow me that, I would appreciate it. 


4:50 p.m. 


Mr..eChairman:)oThatie is #uposto tthe )committee. Ochine piicthank 
you. 


Mr. Roscoe: A housekeeping aide working in one of these 
hospitals was receiving a maximum rate of $7.44 an hour, or 
$14,508 ia *yearp onrauneealy. 19625 ectheinexpinvekcateclotiethe SLast 
contract. This wage lagged far behind the Ontario composite 
average weekly wage, which by June 1, 1982, nad reached a level of 
$379 465 -apiweerPicor® $29, [3bneateyears S572 236 emo ress thane the 
housekeeping aide rate at the same time. The hospital workers 
subsequently received a wage award of 11 per cent in a one-year 
contract expiring June 1, 1983. This gives the nousekeeping aide 
an. increase) of «$1,579lta cyear 10m Shecernts) bamvshouriy;,, tombsingseher 
Sahary.1t0 $16,087. 


ou 


Does this government honestly believe that wage increases to 
emplovees who are making $16,087 are the cause of inflation? This 
is a wage that has no margin or excess to cope with inflation. It 
is not a wage that can afford to be restrained. It is a wage that 
has in fact been restrained since collective bargaining began in 
this industry. 


In 1974, the government of Ontario had to intervene directly 
in hospital negotiations in order to remedy the poverty level 
wages in hospitals. Substantial moneys were made available to 
bring hospital worker wages from a substandard level to some form 
of respectability. Again, in 1981, an arbitration award was issued 
by a board chaired by Professor Paul Weiler, which remarked that 
"a substantial catch-up increase is warranted in this award." 


There have therefore been two contracts within an eight-year 
period trom 1974 “to 1982 that ~have® recognized “the need “fora 
Significant adjustment in the wages of these workers. We appear 
nere today to teil you that Bity@279*4wili ensure @thatesthese 
workers will again slide back down the economic scale, negating 
years and years of hard-won increases. At $16,087 per annum, the 
housekeeping aide can ill afford to go through a third episode of 
punitive restraint. 


Another typical member OL the Service Employees 
International Union is the nurse's aide employed in nursing homes. 
This union negotiates on a joint basis with 33 nursing homes 
as eoss —cne. “province. From “October ilgos0rscto Tune w2982)f admupse's 
aide in any one of these homes was receiving a maximum hourly wage 
of $5.85, or $11,407 a year. Although their contract expired in 
March 1981, arbitration hearings were not held until a year later, 
and a decision was not released until the end of June 1982, a full 
15 months after the contract expired. 


The arbitration board, chaired by George W. Adams, issued a 
unanimous award with a total increase of $2.15 an hour in four 
stages, ‘Ketroacterverto April’ 1,9 198d, -andvexpiring March! 31;,%1983; 
This raised the nurse's aide hourly rate to $8, or $15,600 a year 
by the end of the contract. Again, this is not a wage that fuels 
infbation. 


Although the newspapers predictably shrieked headlines such 
as "Ontario nursing home workers win 37 per cent raise," the fact 
is these people were earning poverty-level wages. This, however, 
does not attract as much media attention. It is the headlines 
themselves the bill is responding to, not the economic reality for 
the nursing home workers. 


Bill 79S 1s OL particular concern to these workers.« There 
has been an effort made by the SEIU over a number of years to 
bring their wages into line with hospital wages. The arbitration 
award confirmed this principle, stating what is printed in the 
brief. I shall save reading that. It just says that they should be 
paid the same as hospital workers. The wage restraint legislation 
would wipe out any opportunity for nursing home workers to achieve 
“this goal in actual monetary terms. 


These are only two examples of workers who will be affected 
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by controls. Most of our members are clustered around the $16,000 
Salary level, yet approximately 30 per cent of our members earn 
less than this average amount. 


As to women workers, we stated at the outset that. the 
majority of our members were female. 


We note with interest the bill's exclusion of section 33 of 
the Employment Standards Act, better known as “equal pay for equal 
works". Thee purpose. of) this, legislation. .was.-to -lmprove the elotr of 
the working woman. Yet the bitter irony of Bill 179 is to restrain 
and roll back wage increases in a predominantly female sector of 
the economy. 


This government's commitment to working women iS once again 
found wanting. Wage controls for these workers will do nothing to 
improve their economic Situation. It is only going to make an 
already bad situation intolerable. It is a very nasty business to 
punish those who are most vulnerable. 


This union contends that this wage restraint legislation is 
intended to be a union-busting strategy. The most flagrant 
indication is section 13, which causes "every collective agreement 
to be continued in force without change for the period for which 
the compensation plan is extended or made subject to the act." 


This simple clause has managed to obliterate the most basic 
rights of the labour movement, rights which it took a good hundred 
years to establish. The right to negotiate a collective agreement 
and to engage in a legal work stoppage to enforce one's bargaining 
position, woulda be effectively removed for public sector workers 
in Ontario. 


This legislation is also a frustrating experience for those 
workers covered by the Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act. 
We have been struggling with the deficiencies of that act since 
its .dnception,,-;.to »saywenothing of, beings denied. .the,cight £&0 
withdraw our labour. Now, health care unions would even be denied 
this dispute resolution mechanism, however flawed it may otherwise 
be. 


the. bilis goes,on to .state,. in section }5: 


"The parties to a collective agreement that includes a 
compensation plan that is extended under section ll may, by 
agreement, amend any terms and conditions of the collective 
agreement other than compensation rates and other terms. and 
conditions of the compensation plan." 


To say that noncompensation items "may, by agreement," be 
amended by the parties with no dispute resolution mechanisms 
avablable..is;, ,effectively, to eliminate:-negotiations..»For,,.this 
committee to suggest otherwise, demonstrates total ignorance of 
public sector negotiations. 


Perhaps, (the committee can, endightenss alsa oWhate spossiple 
connection do nonmonetary items have to inflation? 


5 
Then there is section 19, which states: 


BAG PHOVASITON TOL a Gompensation splan “to -which: this part 
applies, entered into or established at any time, is of no force 
Orecettect sto mthe>? extent ithateviti providess+ for ans increase. .in 
compensation rates to a level that they would but for this act 
have reached." 


Are we to assume that wage controls are to be extended 
beyond the implied duration of the act? This clause is ambiguous 
at best, and suggests that wage restraints could be in effect 
indefinitely. Alternatively, this clause can be interpreted to 
disallow any future catch-up increases to compensate for the 
restraint period. This is an intolerable restriction on employees 
Lh eoenee Public. Sector P2and appears Mctowlbercstoteiky slacking. in 
watronale. Without sdoubt,cthewstarget’ of-‘sectioned3,. 15 and 19, is 
the trade union movement itself, rather than any attempt to combat 
inflation. 


All» of ‘this Jeads®us to ask: Does this government .still 
believe in the right to free collective bargaining? 


As@tornmthessinftiation- Restraint “Board, :this sunionwtinds the 
arbitrary role and broad powers of the proposed IRB totally 
objectionable. For a government to propose that an appointed 
tribunal can refuse workers a fair hearing, without an obligation 
to give reasons for this refusal, erodes many of the gains that 
organized labour has made in this province. : 


Porsvaregovernment’ then sito hallow. such: ai board.to0:.make .a 
decision or a determination, without either a hearing or reasons, 
not only flies in the face of natural justice, but smacks rather 
more of Poland than of Ontario. 


It is further intolerable that this proposed board would 
have the unilateral power to determine the wage increase that a 
worker could receive under an agreement that expired before 
October 1981. It is positively unbelievable that this government 
would not allow an avenue of appeal for any worker affected by the 
decisions of the Inflation Restraint Board. Will this government 
not accept legitimate input from the working people whose 
standards of living are dependent on this board's decisions? Will 
there be no respect for a worker's right to freedom of information 
and the right to defend oneself? 


The irony is that this very same board, given the enormous 
powers it will exercise in the work place, will merely "monitor" 
prices in the private market. That is some restraint on inflation. 


The Service Employees International Union finds the proposed 
Inflation Restraint Board unacceptable. If this legislation is 
passed, there must be provisSion to allow mandatory hearings, if 
requested by any party involved. Decisions and determinations must 
be Bmagempuplics “and “bes” JUStrikedi-in gwriting, .sand».ans) appead 
procedure must be instituted. 


The proposed board makes a mockery of Ontario's labour 
relations. In fact, it makes a mockery of the entire legal system 
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of due process, established over centuries, to protect the 
individual. 


On first collective agreements, this union believes this 
legislation would be particularly unjust for newly organized units 
of employees. In the health care field specifically, and generally 
in other service industrieS we organize, the non-unionized 
employee is grossly underpaid. These people are quite often 
receiving the minimum wage or close to it, with few or no benefits 
to speak of. 


5 “Ri. 


These workers have exercised their legal right to join a 
trade ‘union “in ‘order tovcimprove ;.their. standard of. living. ~The 
government then proceeds under this proposed legislation to rob 
them of a decent wage increase which will bring them into line 
with the wage package earned by unionized workers in other 
hospitals, nursing homes and service industries. They are told 
that they can only receive a nine per cent or five per cent 
increase on a wage rate in the neighbourhood of $10,000 a year, or 
a maximum increase of $1,000, if their employer sees fit to grant 
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Why should employees join unions to improve their wages if 
the unions no longer have the right to negotiate wage increases 
beyond a minimum level? This wage restraint legislation thus would 
become a deterrent to union organizing. It throws into question 
the government's attitude towards trade union organizing, the 
trade union movement in general, and the right to free collective 
bargaining. Wny should employers of newly organized bargaining 
units be provided with this legislative gift from the government, 
allowing them to undermine the unions they deal with? | 


We can provide this committee with graphic examples of the 
potential effects on newly organized bargaining units. In Durham, 
Ontario, 48 full-time and part-time workers, all of whom are 
women, were certified as a bargaining unit at St. Raphael's 
Nursing Home on November 18, 1981. The union could not reach an 
agreement with management in their negotiations and thus proceeded 
to arbitration. The hearing took place on October 4, 1982, and 
they are now awaiting an arbitration award. 


Two thirds of the employees in this home are presently 
earning $3.50 to $3.55 an hour. They have already waited a year 
for a hearing due to the delays in the system of interest 
arbitration for health care workers unde the Hospital Labour 
Disputes Arbitration Act. During the entire time, they have 
received no wage increases. They have no wage grid or system of 
wage rates set up according to seniority and classification. The 
methods or rules to determine these employees' wage rates have 
been totally arbitrary, totally at the quixotic pleasure of the 
employer. However, it is not clear that the proposed legislation 
is flexible enough to allow a wage grid to be established as a 
necessary first step in most collective agreements. 
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Taking the highest possible increase obtainable by these 
employees under Bill 179, the $1,000 minimum--assuming the 
Inflation Restraint Board allows them this increase and it is all 
directed towards wages alone ana not other forms of 
compensation--we find the majority of them will be earning a wage 
SEL IIa CL = tobe -06. Yan Phovur s-in ““the?= first wyear of: their 
GORULraCU-~$77, C19 to $7 79 L Pra year=-and ($4.5276 tol $4.56 -anwhoureby 
the end of the contract in late 1983--$8,794 to $8,892 a year. One 
must ask, what kind of justice it is which locks these workers 
into such wage levels? 


Yet, at the same time that these St. Raphael's Nursing Home 
workers are receiving their wages in the $4-an-hour range, workers 
in other mnurSing homes with the same owner--St. Raphael's, 
MGRicoL.L, “Yorkville” and “Victorta“Park,-“all “an Toronto--wiltl : be 
making maximum hourly rates ranging from $7.90 for housekeeping, 
laundry and dietary aides to $8.75 for cooks. The wages paid in 
the St. Raphael's homes were brought into line with the rates paid 
LNG angroup Of 53° nursing “homes ‘which bargain “jointly “with “the 
union, aS mentioned earlier in this brief. 


I do not want anyone to think that is all the money in the 
world. That was all we were able to get from arbitration, and I 
just used it as an example. This required an increase of $2.15 an 
Hour, plus Catch-up amounts ranging’ from 20° cents *to 55° cents? in 
different classifications. These settlements also included other 
improvements in benefits and other compensation factors which 
would not be available to St. Raphael's Durham employees. In the 
name of restraint, Bill 179 breeds cruel discrimination. 


A Similar situation exists for MIdylwild Nursing Home 
employees in London, Ontario. Twenty full-time and part-time 
employees, 19 of whom are women, were certified as a bargaining 
unit on March 31, 1981. Negotiations with this employer were quite 
difficult and the proceedings dragged out, as they often do, under 
the” nospital~ rapour “dyrsputes> *act. “The. arbrtration’ hearing *1s 
presently scheduled for December 15, 1982, over one and a half 
years since certification. 


These employees receive hourly wage rates ranging from $3.30 
an hour to $4.75. There is no consistency to the rates. The same 
Ctassifications. are paid (“differently with “no “attention ~<to 
seniority. What is more, there are no employer-paid benefits. 
Under the act, it is unlikely that these newly organized employees 
will receive any improvements in compensation areas other than 
wages, Since they will need the wage increases so desperately. 
These employees will have a discretionary increase imposed on them 
Dyticie., tnplacionmenestraint “bogrdm tor the: erirst. year-oPwtheir 
contract, which was a period long before the imposition of wage 
restraints, when settlements were in the range of 13 per cent just 
in order to match inflation, let alone catch-up increases. 


The Idyllwild Nursing Home employees will then be limited to 
a nine per cent increase for a second year, and a five per cent 
Bicrease for’ “athira year. By sthe <end: of their contract;. these 
workers will have been under wage restraints for three years, 
while other groups are subjected to only one year of wage 
restraints... Do you see how destructive and prejudicial the 
proposed statute will be? 


oe) 
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An analagous problem area that has arisen in quite a number 
of our hocalSpe-ASunan Resins wt this proposed, wacge-rescraine 
legislation, is» the..certification. of part-time bargaining units 
where full-time units already exist. 


At; Yark..County,diospitada «<n «Toronto, «= 12.0: par t=timerscsenvuce 
employees were certified as a bargaining unit in June. The 
full-time service workers have been organized for some time and 
they recently received a wage increase of ll per cent in a 
contract which will expire in June 1983. However, the regular 
part-time employees are all being paid at the start rate of the 
old full-time wage rates before the ll per cent increase. These 
employees are working side by side and performing the same jobs; 
but the newly organized part-timers are not going to be able to 
obtain the same wage rates as the full-timers because of this wage 
restraint legislation. 


It is usually the practice in almost all organized hospitals 
to have the full-time and part-time employees paid the same wage 
rate, and they sometimes share the same collective agreement 
although they may be in separate bargaining units. It is also 
usually the practice for the part-timers to receive an additional 
12 percents of their ,~hourly. swage .Frate (ins 11eu ,Or tne. fiainge 
benefits they do not receive as the full-timers do. This is 
provided for the part-time employees in the group of 46 hospitals 
that bargain jointly with .the Service Employees International 
Union. 


York Counts, Hospltald.ciSy~ part. OL thats group. Ole 146,53 D0 cae 
appears that the newly organized part-time unit will be set apart 
from the group due to the wage restraint legislation. At Runnymede 
Hospital the same problem is also faced by 25 part-time service 
workers who were also certified in June 1982. Again, they received 
the ostartaywate:.,ofiothecifiulletime, a WOrkerSpnusbO te (NO aol BpeES Gent 
payment in lieu of benefits, and no benefits at all. The full-time 
workers are in the central group of 46 hospitals bargaining with 
this union. 


There are nursing homes which face this problem as well. At 
Chateau Gardens in Hanover the full-time employees were recently 
awarded a large monetary increase at arbitration. The part-time 
employees organized and were certified on October 8. They will be 
trapped at five per cent, yet these employees are roughly $2 an 
houmeabehind., theirs full-time, ~counterpanes, pands- bi llestio, Aaspeent 
presently stands, will not accommodate the needs of these people 
to obtain a legitimate compensatory adjustment. Thus it is that 
Bill 179 plays havoc. with civilized labour relations. 


The union contends that the same scenario aS we have 
described: sin. the situations .above .will.occur, iny many .of..ourm newly 
organized, unlitssdeihisc, wnions therefore. insists sethatjathes pROposed 
wage restraint legislation, as it applies to newly organized units 
of employees who are attempting to achieve a first collective 
agreement, is absurdly harsh. 


ew, 


The legislation is not sensitive to the realities of the 
industrial relations system. If these newly organized employees 
cannot receive decent wage increases in their first collective 
agreements, they will be subject to a form of union busting; their 
motivation to organize will be destroyed by this government's 
actions. The Service Employees International Union strongly 
suggests that first collective agreements must be exempted from 
this legislation so that employees are freely allowed to negotiate 
the Wire aiwages (increasecrv and eto) cwresornt) cto. «the: «strikesnor 
arbitration option, if necessary. 


We previously touched upon some of the problems that present 
themselves when controlled wages are already very low. We also 
noted earlier that approximately 30 per cent of the workers which 
the SEIU represents are below the typical annual wage rate of 
$16,000. For someone who makes $16,000 or less a year, a nine per 
Cent Ore five* per “cents increas@ irs very Littles inisactualsdollar 
terms, compared to, say, a doctor whose net salary is currently in 
the neighbourhood of $90,000. If the government chose to impose 
the wage restraints on these doctor employees, the nine per cent 
would represent $8,100 and the five per cent would represent 
$4,500. 


The accompanying table illustrates the monetary increases 
for one of our workers, and I leave you to look at that. 


SahO yo: mr. 


A large number of the employees we represent have contracts 
which @xpireyafiter October. il,, 1982, and. beforenOectobere., al9sbewrit 
appears they would be limited to a five per cent increase upon 
their expiry dates in a further one-year extension of their 
contracts. These wage increases assume that all of the allowable 
compensation increase is directed towards the wage rate, and none 
towards fringe benefits or other monetary items. 


Section 12 of this wage restraint legislation provides that 
a Minimum increase of $750 a year, 38.5 cents an hour, will be 
ensured for employees. In addition, it allows for a discretionary 
increase by the employer of up to $1,000 a year. If the employer 
does not allow his employees the $1,000 minimum, a reference can 
besmade: “tothe dnflation* Restrammtiy Boardécurft thismasyethe «case; 
then the Service Employees International Union will be at the 
Inflation Restraint Board every day. Past experience proves that 
employer discretion rarely favours the employee. 


If the government is serious in its concern for low-income 
workers, there should be a mandatory ceiling which represents a 
meaningful increase. The union contends that $1,000 is a mean and 
paltry increase at such wage levels. 


Bill 179 shackles the labour movement's efforts to improve a 
worker's monetary package. If we are to believe what is not 
clearly stated) in this »ill-conceived »bill,;site would appear «that 
Our right to negotiate nonmonetary items has also been eliminated. 
It is clear under section 15 of the bill that union and management 
can agree--we emphasis "agree"--to change nonmonetary matters. But 
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what recourse is available if a satisfactory agreement is not 
obtained? Tne bill does not address this problem. Yet the same day 
that this bill was introduced, Mr. Davis stated in a news release: 
"The legislation will extend all contracts and will temporarily 
suspendi) accessa top) bindings marbitration- sand «strikes,.,. alchougn 
collective bargaining on nonmonetary items may continue." 


Unfortunately, the specifics of the bill, as introduced by 
Mr. Miller, do not coincide with the Premier's interpretation. 
Given the magnitude of this issue and the enormous repercussions 
that «this section. will have \on the) vbives® (of 500,000, workang 
people, could we respectfully urge the Premier and the provincial 
Treasurer to clarify their respective positions? 


The bill must clearly and. unequivocally re-establish 
labour ‘sa righti’ tosuntakel @nonmonetaryro7items +t oy k.conceLiation, 
mediation, arbitration or strike, if necessary. Nonmonetary items 
form! sa. omajorj sandr! importanty.. component... .of); labours, bargaining 
proposalsitanivvany negotiations +f ,Pheethise government. shasa. the 
slightest interest in preserving even a semblance of labour 
relations in Ontario, it will allow a continued negotiation of the 
nonmonetary items that so deeply affect the quality of a person's 
working life. 


We also urge this government to define those items that it 
considers monetary. The legislation should not be a lever suddenly 
ascribing monetary value to certain items. This union has already 
experienced an arbitration hearing where the employer attempted to 
take a traditional nonmonetary issue and have it reclassified as 
monetary. In that case it involved the accumulation of seniority 
during maternity leave. 


The legislation is Draconian enough without excluding 
nonmonetary matters. The Service Employees International Union 
Simply asks that you reinstate our nonmonetary negotiating rights, 
so this union can get ‘on’ with®-its) job; of .representingyat least 
some of the contractual interests of itsS members. 


I Leave*> the conelusion. Sion you tovread|;s MrassChairmannint 
assume that even without reading it you will know what it says. We 
will be glad to answer any questions that we possibly can. 


Mr. Mackenzie: i just want to take a moment to 
congratulate your group on a brief that has been put together with 
a lot of information. I recognize; as I hope all of the-:others .on 
the committee do, that you represent 33,000 of the lowest-paid 
worker's | in ¢ the province, Vand’ i ehink 4yours brief- points cut yeast 
indeed it needs the reinforcing, that there are some real problems 
involved in fairness, as far aS your members are concerned, with 
this legislation. 


iL note also with interest) ion page 21,%that Like mMany* of?us;, 
you caught“ thesitaces (aha taienest okie, ae introduced wandVathe 
interpretation we were first given are surely two different things 
and that the bill is based on either some total misconceptions or 
at Least three or four major lies. 
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What is your own feeling in terms of some of the comments we 
have had in the House, particularly the ones I commented on 
earlier. from Mr. Elgie, who said. we should not be raising the 
GueScrorm Olt uner increase ri nesenengy~  pruces=-ie i -thankad hes twas 
referring to gas specifically--because it was agreed upon before 
this legislation came into place. How do you weigh that against 
the fact we also had signed contracts in place and they can be 
negated? 


Mr. Roscoe: I think my anSwer iS obvious. There are many 
labour=“contracts out there that are going to be rolled back. What 
is good for one should be good for the other. When I referred to 
the 46 hospitals this union negotiates with, we had what we called 
a central award handed down on many of the nonmonetary items which 
are central to everybody. There are some local arbitrations 
Sitting out there, pertaining to the same set of negotiations, 
that have not even been heard yet. They do have some monetary 
items because they refer to classification changes within the 
hospitals to bring them in line with other hospitals. They are to 
be handled on a local basis. So while we are in the middle of all 
of these negotiations and while we have one award down pertaining 
to the 46, we now have a bunch of others out there. This was in 
the works, to use your words, Mr. Mackenzie. 


If we apply the same criteria, I should have nothing to 
worry about. We should go on to arbitration, and anything those 
arbitrators bring down in those local areas, we will get without 
any rollbacks or anything like that. I am hoping that is the way 
the committee and the government sees it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You are not going to bet a lot of money 
onvit though? 


Mr. Roscoe: I have not bet too much of my Salary, no. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Were you at the meeting with the Premier 
back in the spring when he made the commitment to no controls on 
public sector workers? 


Mr. Roscoe: Yes, I was there and heard the statement 
made. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That was your interpretation, as it was 
by all of the other labour unions? 


Mr. Roscoe: Yes that waS my interpretation, but I seemed 
to be wrong along with about 10 or 15 other people. 


Peewee ves trou, may F  Ccongrebiilates you son the brier. It 
is thorough. I appreciate your opening comments about your basic 
position being that the bill should be withdrawn. You nave taken 
the ime. co got throngn’ trie Sibraefev wi che usivandeltshowns ws othe 
inequities that need to be addressea if the bill is not withdrawn. 
I believe--and I hope all members of committee will share this 
vView--they need to be addressed most urgently. I think we should 
be most sensitive to the fact that those at the lowest end of the 
scale--the vast majority of them are women--are going to be 
literally crippled by this legislation unless some substantial 
amendments are offered. 
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That being the case, I really only have one question anda I 
would Slike) syour sthoughtson.1t.,. Given -that -sosmany._ ppeoplesyou 
represent are at that end of the scale, if amendments are offered 
in terms of notching, should they be in dollar terms or percentage 
terms? Could you also give us some thought as to what kind of 
figures you would think would be more reasonable? 


Mrer RoscoersiFirstyoskbet imek UuUSt  sayethise cromiyourmgiissiicar 
as the monetary terms are concerned, whether it should be in 
dollars or percentage, I do not want to reiterate what you already 
know.” .Pive? pers-centivotimothingwrsinothange: invothisinparticukar 
case, in my own individual view, I think it should be in dollars. 
If you ask me what an $8,000 a year person should get, I think 100 
per ‘Centewould Sbring tit stootal nice mronundwiigure sobs $37 000s 1eayou 
wantetto- putelthat down pathatieismgreat. oThateds.agoingsyto: sbuingea 
hospital worker up to $16,000. There is no figure really to be 
very candid with you where I could say, "Hey, this would be a good 
figure.S 


Se 20 eis 


If we are talking about getting somebody who earns $8,000, 
up to our own rates in the hospitals of $16,000, my answer has to 
be somewhere around $8,000. That is what we have asked them to do 
in arbitration. But I do not want you to get imbedded in your 
minds that I think $16,000 is all the money in the world. 


I have the greatest respect for people who have gone ahead 
of us--I would not want that taken out of context=--but you~ have 
been listening to briefs where people have been getting $35,000 a 
year and you all just seem to sit-there. I feel SOrry that othey 
are being restrained, but God damn it, when I think of $16,000 
from the $8,000 that I am working with, I am appalled that anybody 
would even think of restraining us in a nursing home, in the 
hospital field and those kinds of sectors. I am jusSt appalled that 
anybody could even think of it on any side of the House. 


Mr. Wrye: Could I ask one more question then? 
Mr. Roscoe: Sorry, I got emotional. 


Mr... Weye:yiLtta ss jalljurightym lecapprectatest yoursesensey Of 
Frustration. Could you help us in terms of whether you have had 
any recent arbitration awards--the awards and/or settlements--most 
recent to the introductionnw of this legislation back in 
mid-September. What areas were the awards in. Could you help us on 
thatiz 


Mr. Roscoe: a have not had one personally, Sic a ly. 
colleague on the end has had one. We have had a couple that have 
gone to arbitration, but the awards have not come down as yet. I 
think there may be one or two that have come down in the London 
area. 


Moa Middleton) rdeswidd taeal with they Bicst.sones which. “ls .a 
settlement with thes ceuntyy of. sElging at jtheiry; Eloin Manor .in Jot. 
Thomas. They are proposed to be covered by this legislation. They 
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MEGhtebet! Bort thea, chairsmto hearime talk, buteto their credit 
they negotiated--and we negotiated hard with them--during the 
month of July ana reached a settlement for a two-year contract. It 
Will ovat t JOC LOUCh I Loy sO erat Lier cir Oui Scune. .cie <OLe SLOSS. 
There 1S going to be a $2 an hour wage increase staged over four 
increases every six months for a contract that was fully ratified 
by the county and the union. 


The county negotiators never once mentioned constraints or 
Six and five at that time or whatever. It was fully ratified on 
September 9. An increase scheduled for October 17 has now passed. 
We presume it has gone into effect. We will not know until the 
next paycheques. They have a further last increase for next April 
17 of 60 cents. That contract was signed, sealed and put to bed, 
as we call it, on September 10. 


Mies Wrye:s - Where .was)=your-*starting “grid (before © that ($2 
was negotiated? 


Mr. Middleton: Generally, those people were in the $6 to 
$7 an hour range and they will be in the $8 range bumping $9. It 
is a home for the aged, and there is a settled contract. Now we 
had an arbitration hearing in London for Komoka Nursing Home which 
Hastachistoricalmsigniticance to” this union and others “throughout 
the province. I believe it was the first home back in 1975 that 
achieved parity for nursing home workers with hospital workers. We 
have come full cycle about three or four times. 


We now have a recent arbitration award resulting from a 
hearing held September 13. The award was released just recently, 
October 16, by Dr. Daniel* Baum, ‘an’ “arbitrator in the=province.. He 
gave us $1.50 an hour wage increase in one year, starting April l, 
ABBZ and LCuUnniIngethrougheto March 3b,, Lo8saeVeryecatedgorica lyin 
that award, he once again supports the principle--enunciated very 
well this summer as well by Mr. Adams--of parity for nursing home 
workers. That award iS an award that comes down after the 
introduction of this legislation. The hearing, however, was held 
before the legislation. Since then, as mentioned in the brief, we 
have had hearings during the period between September 21 and today 
and=will in the future. 


Mes Wrye: “Juste to conelude “on that@ latter sone @ewhereowas 
the base rate before the award? 


Mr. Middleton: The base rate was roughly around the low 
$Varan hour! range7i$:7-07, "3S 7 o10, Stror @dietarwye housekeeping fand 
laundry. They will now be: coming ‘out at «around $8.17" an hour, 
which is right bang on the hospital rates that go through to next 
January. 


Ne onwer ver tit obs es DOUt a "bos Of 2 ON peErtcent sett lemencve 


Mr.  MIdG Leton: Wes, Ase Linesay, = though eu yous Acanteemitake 
percentages to the grocery store. Dollars and cents you can. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you ‘very much “for “yours presentation. 
The next: (group rs the Simcoe and District Labour: Council. YouP have 
avbraef that” is’ numbered 57. <The=cierk 1S cz#rculating it »4You are 
Mr. Pierce? Would you carry on please? 
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Mr. Pierce: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to present the following. The Simcoe and District Labour 
Councile with the +support of .its ,<aifaliates,feeisurvery sstrongly 
against the implementation of wage controls in the public sector 
and the proposed voluntary controls on the private sector both at 
the federal level with the six and five program and Ontario's Bill 
Bee ie 


The labour council represents some 4,000 members of the work 
force under the following: United Steelworkers of America, Ontario 
Public Service Employees Union, Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, Can Workers' Federal Union, United Food and Commercial 
Workers, International Association of Machinists, Canadian Union 
of Postal Workers, Bank Employees Union, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union and the Service Employees International 
Union. 


This labour council opposes any implementation of controls 
On wages. Wage settlements in the public sector, averaged over the 
past years, have actually been lower than the inflation rate. This 
is also true in a good number of wage settlements throughout the 
private sector. We cannot see how the five per cent limit on wages 
in the public sector and the voluntary imposition of controls on 
the private sector will have a major effect in the reduction of 
the inflation rate. They will, however, have a direct effect on 
the communities within the jurisdictional boundaries of the Simcoe 
and District Labour Council. 


The current level of interest rates, although showing a 
reduction, is felt to be».a more significant cause of the current 
inflation rate and the recession this province is experiencing, 
than wages. Wage controls will cause higher unemployment and 
decrease the jobs available to those unemployed. This is due to 
the removal of money in the economic system. It in turn will cause 
the public sector employees as well as the other employees in the 
work force to spend less at a time when it is essential to have a 
high influx of moneys in the economy to support the supply and 
demand chain of goods and services. 


Government support of small business with tax concessions is 
not the route to go. Small businesses do not need the tax 
concessions; they need customers. The implementation of controls 
will only cause further businesses to go bankrupt, close their 
doors and lay off employees. For example, the Bank of Commerce 
ordered the closing of two long-established businesses in Simcoe 
in the last month--the West Machinery Co., which has been in the 
business for 100 years plus, and Fick Forestry Products Ltd. 


Withinothese jJurisdietion ;of thealabour council! Wy represent; 
there are some 2,000 plus public servants who will directly suffer 
under , this. new: wage controle. bidl. hwWbhisss4n ronacally. represents 
approximately five per cent of the population level of 50,000 in 
this. area of:-thespnovince.<«Not. only willthese.2,000—prms-public 
servants be restrained up to a maximum of three years, but present 
contracts that were negotiated, ratified or awarded by arbitration 
and which were entered into and accepted on good faith will be 
nullitied by the enactment of Bill 179. Negotiated increases will 
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be rolled back. Some of these people stand to lose up to $1,000. 
Since writing, this, I have learned that it will be up to as high 
as even $1,500 in negotiated awards. 


The. loss of these moneys will not only have a direct effect 
On the individual, it will have an effect on all members of-the 
community. The trust of workers who used the process of free 
collective bargaining has now been destroyed. Will workers be able 
CO LCEUSt. their eecmpiover ands bargain. in dood "tari th wh, this bi Pt tis 
allowed to be passed? The word of all employers in Ontario has 
been placed in jeopardy. 


The right to strike has been a right .that has been fought 
for by many unions for many years. Some have been successful in 
obtaining this basic right. For those that were less fortunate, 
the rouce ; of arbitratron was a “viabley. cthoughs notralways a 
preferable, alternative. With the enactment of Bill 179, the route 
of arbitration along with the right to strike will be suspended. 
thas, 1S a contravention of* the™ basic Taght’ort workers to unionize 
and the right to free collective bargaining. 


If the fallacy is that public sector wages are paid through 
tax gooubars, seenens thej- taxi idollars. (that grarem paid; “by 2both. the 
Private sector and public sector workers make the excluded doctors 
public sector workers also. However, the medical profession has 
not been included in the proposed bill. They have been asked to 
yoluntarily,participate.. in’ the restraint “program™=by taking@a=cut™ 
in their recently agreed wage increases. 


Siu Ds Mis 


ine “Sormcoe and | DIStrice™= = wapour™ “Council Has: erecently 
conducted a survey of area doctors on a number of issues. A 20 per 
cent response was received, which is considered to be excellent by 
all statistics on responses to surveys. Fifty per cent of those 
that responded were in favour of controls in the public sector and 
50 per cent were in favour of hospital workers not having the 
right to strike, yet doctors saw fit to remove their services 
during their negotiations. Interestingly enough, 50 per cent felt 
that their recently negotiated agreement was not adequate. 


In the Simcoe area, as in all areas, we are experiencing 
high levels of layoffs by major employers. The proposed controls 
can only further cause additional layoffs, thus increasing the 
unemployment rate. The unemployment level in this area already 
stands at 13 per cent. To Support this and save time, the examples 
are there. The number of layoffs is 20 per cent in a number of the 
Major industries. 


The highest level of unemployment, however, in layoffs has 
recently occurred in the agriculture industry, which is the major 
economic base for the communities in this area. In August of this 
year a killing frost devastated the tobacco crop and a number of 
vegetable crops. This has caused the early termination of several 
thousand “agriciwlturad.2workers.4e Nor -only. “are, “thesitarn | iworkexs 
affected, but the effects are being felt by the related tobacco 
and vegetable industries, as well as local businesses. While the 
growers will recover a percentage of their losses due to crop 
insurance, the farm workerS are now on the unemployment = and 
welfare rolls. 
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Further curtailment of moneys in the economic base of tnese 
communities in this area will naturally cause further layoffs and 
small business cloSures. The work force in this province has 
already facea one set of controls by the federal government in 
1975 to 1978. We can see that the only benefit in this restraint 
perioag has been to industry, not to employees. 


They still see inflation at a higher level than their salary 
increase and the cost of living, which naturally has reduced the 
purchasing power of this work force. The effects are still being 
felt. They Gide Littles tomincrease, jobs;eprotectyreal” incomes or 
lay a solid foundation for the economic future. 


The current high level of interest rates and the inflation 
rate has taxed the buyer power of these salaries even further. 
Controls certainly cannot be seen as the solution, but rather a 
reducetonevins interest srYates cand’ ara, SPLNOLEy Feduction.pan sche 
inflation rate is what should be attacked at this time. Employees 
have made concessions in this area with the reduction of salary 
increases and the implementation of work-sharing programs. Again, 
there's another example there which I feel you can read. 


There are alternatives to controls which this government 
should consider. There should be an emergency job-creation program 
put into effect, joint consultation and negotiation with 
communities to establish winter work programs in those areas 
currently facing high levels of unemployment. This would be a 
short-term program while the government studied and implemented a 
more extenSive and permanent program. 


Housing and mortgages are another area the government should 
be considering over controls. Mortgage lenders have had their 
field day during the past 24 months and many citizens are in 
agreements of 19-plus per cent while the current rates are as low 
as 14 per cent. This government should either cause the rollback 
of mortgage rates on present mortgages or implement a mortgage 
subsidy program. 


Further alternatives, again, which have been submitted by 
the Ontario Public Service Employees Union and Ontario Federation 
of Labour, have received the endorsement of this council. 


Before closing, however, there is another area of 
contention. The Prime Minister of our country recently stated he 
would not implement mandatory controls on the citizens of this 
country and the Premier of our province stated earlier he would 
not single out any one sector for the implementation of wage 
controls, namely, the public sector. Yet a Six and five wage 
program has-been put).on) ithe ,federal. publicmesector: sand “now 
provincwally? a program. of, siiive: iperjeents onthe spnovuinctialoublic 
sector. It seems the governments of this country and province have 
created a new class of citizen--the public servant. We oppose this 
discrimination of fellow workers and call for the defeat of Bill 
179 and the removal of Bill C-124 on the federal public sector. 
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I maintain strongly that this brief covers these areas of 
Local: Concern ,with othe provincial outlook = far Greater than” 1am 
able to outline to this committee. The labour council maintains 
its position and opposition to the implementation of controls. 


Mi. ant Ves Satr Cee bOUtLOM, OL page, 7. ~yOU Indicated «that 
the council endorses the alternatives submitted by OPSEU and OFL. 
One of the alternatives is for a sSurtax on those earning more than 
$40,000. Do you endorse that view, which was put to this committee 
by Mr. O'Fiynn last week? A two per cent surtax to help raise 
money to pay for job creation on taxable income over $40,000? 


MY-< Pierce: Sie stated, the = COuUnC TL mmenaoLses?  ciiat. 
Those were the terms that were presented and they received their 
endorsement. Considering that the public sector worker's wage for 
the province itself averages around $18,000, I would say, yes, we 
aos 


Mr. Wrye: Given that view, E ask this for my 
information. I really should have asked Mr. O'Flynn. For the life 
of me, I cannot understand why, if you are going to have a surtax, 
it. would — start [at- $40,000" as year. “If “wemeare in’ *a-speriods "of 
sacrifice, if we are trying to put people back to work. Why would 
it be that high? A..taxable income of $40,000 a year would be a 
gross income of somewhere in the range of $50,000 or $55,000. 


Mi mee oLOLCe ev OUD eres Starting “the "restraint. program. sat 
even less than that. 


Mr. Wrye: It just seems to be an anomaly. 
Mr. Pierce: I cannot understand why it-is. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I waS wondering if you have done the 
FAgGuringy which, would indicate: if the Kind /of “restraint ‘we are 
imposing on employees earning under $15,000 can be the equivalent 
of a tax increase of as much-as-almost 30 per cent. If you compare 
that to a suggested surcharge of two per cent, over $40,000 seems 
pretty reasonable. 


Mr. Pierce: Yes, it would be. 


Mr .paMackenzie wi Can. you “tell. me “1f “there “1s: “any ~real 
division in your labour council between the private and public 
sector workers, or if the private sector workers will be on side 
as the implications of this bill become Known with the public 
sector workers? 


Mrs Prerce-r On <presenting. this» -brirek tor you; +1 brought 
t with the endorsement of those unions I initially listed. There 
S no dissent amongst them on the endorsement of this brief or its 
resentation. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
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The next group is the Ontario Liquor Board Employees! Union. 
Could you come forward please and would your spokesman please 
iaentify you? For the information of ‘committee members, this is 
exhibit 56. 


Mri; Coones;, Ij)wamt VJdohn Coonés,”9) first vice-president of 
the Ontario Liguor Board Employees’ Union. On my left is Mr. Paul 
Dunford, who is the second vice-president. To my right is Mr. 
Sharad Kerur, who iS our research officer. 


Mr. Chairman, the’ Ontario Liquor Board Employees «Union, 
which represents the employees of both the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario and the Liquor Licence Board of Ontario, wishes to thank. 
you for. granting, usjsthis , opportunity (to: express: ours views cand 
concerns. regarding«Biliya79. 


Our union, like others, will be subjected by this bill to a 
further regression of collective bargaining rights already denied 
us by the Crown Employees Collective Bargaining Act. 


The bill only serves to prove once again that the government 
does not believe in equality of treatment for labour in Ontario. 
It is destined to accomplish nothing except to make a terrible 
Situation deplorable. 


We recognize that the government rarely seeks the 
co-operation of labour, except during elections, ana has 
constantly refused any of labour's recomendations dealing with 
issues such as housing, job creation and interest rates. Rather, 
it, tends -to: rely on labour solely to lay “blame f0r® its sown 
ineptness at managing the economy of this province. 


This Conservative government bill is a bad piece. of 
legislation, ands us \doomed sboulfailure okt gusPour belbietairhats bait 
179 .is @, direct. violation’ of “International ~Labour Conventions s7/ 
and viS57, wat.which Canada’ has .taken tan © activewetand ine racany ine 
all convention policies. 


We disagree vehemently and wholeheartedly with the intent 
and principles of this bill for three main reasons. 


First, cuts in public sector wages will severely restrict 
the amount of money allowed to circulate to the Ontario economy, 
an amount which will be more than the amount of wages lost as a 
result sof, thearestraint.- 


Second, households will be faced with added pressure, 
thereby forcing them to channel more of their moneys into basic 
and staple areas, such as food, energy and mortgage or rental 
costs, and away from the luxury and specialty goods area, such as 
alcoholic beverages. 


The resulting decrease in demand for these goods will mean 
decreases to real sales and therefore less money remitted to the 
Ontario Treasury, which uses profits. from Liquor *seles--ftorm-the 
funding of public works and social programs. Lower sales will fuel 
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the present unemployment crisis and cause unnecessary side effects 
in related industries. 


SFO «Ale 

Third, the bill destroys the free collective bargaining 
Spirit which is essential in maintaining adequate and safe working 
conditions and establishing a fair standard of living. 


I will now expand on these areas. 


As was the case with other unionized groups, our membership 
was Caugnt (in “the controls web «from L977 teslo79o. Seritor. tomthis 
period, liquor employees had fallen behindg inflation dramatically 
and had finally attained equivalency in June 1975. 


Restriction of wage increases and the lack of implementing a 
propery (pricing policy «tor*complement. ‘this: resulted. in tanilation 
takindae ts toll) once ssagaint= Brom 97604 EOre97 Wea Fonekeltigquor 
workers' wages fell short of the inflation rate by two per cent, 
which translated into a $1.4-million loss over that period. 


The waves of that period remained in the ensuing years, 
cauSing the shortfall trend to continue to the tune of a further 
2.i*perr,cent Slageethus thzomeiogo) tow 198 2ethe {totals Lossssunyswages 
has been almost $3 million, which means $4.5 million less 
circulating through the Ontario economy. 


Bw [LL9 proposes: ay five’ per <centiclimits onsllrquormiwonkerst 
wages. liepredictionss of) angeightiipers:centieintlations ratethold 
true for 1983 then these employees will lose a further $2.2 
Million and “will -bring™ the’ **“shortiall to approximately $5 {2 
million, a loss ‘of. almost $1,000-—-to~éach employee and an 
approximateseconomic. circulationwioss ofieS PAsemillion eBid op79 
will nave repeated a six-year history within only one year. 


Bill 179 will have a profound negative effect on the sales 
of liguor products. Dollar sales of these products play a major 
role in funding public works and ‘social programS* in this province. 
Liguor control board profits alone account for three per cent of 
the annual provincial budget and according to the LCBO's financial 
Statements for 1982, over $530 million was remitted to the Ontario 
treasury that year. 


Thus, loss. im “sales. would’ place‘ a’ ‘substantial -dent' “in the 
revenue side of the budget. The government, therefore, must ensure 
at minimum that the present sales level iS maintained if such 
funding is to continue. 


This has primarily been done using a heavy-handed tax policy 
which - has, ‘xesulted9im large.iléaps ito u.the oprice:.o£f Loohol 
products. -OThel result. haere ibeenty one). objhthe. eheghest= rates, of 
inflation of the components used» in calculating changes. to.the 


“ 


consumer price index, which was 14.6 per cent in August 1982. 


Bearing this in mind, some mention must be made of the type 
of goods alcoholic beverages are considered to be. Many economists 
agree that these products fall into the luxury or specialty goods 
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category. °That® is). :consumers.= purchase -it,-only,.after basic. and 
staple needs have first been met, and as such, liquor products are 
more income sensitive than price sensitive. 


Evidence for this exists. From 19/1 to 1975 the indéx--on 
alcoholic beverages was rising. It rose. from 100 in 1971 to 126.3 
by the end of 1975, a 26 per cent increase. Over this same period 
real sales measured in 1971 dollars had been growing as weil, from 
S415. rmilhion: in L97l seosroughlive «$550 emi One tie lo Abiaea fc poet 
cent increase in real sales. 


Real earnings had been rising as well. Therefore, although 
prices were rising, sales growth was not hindered since consumers 
had more to spend. 


This, however, waS not the case during the wage control 
period from 1976 to 1979. The index on alcoholic beverages over 
thatiopeniode rose \iiromel33,. 9) bn LOT On 0b 655.0n Wie yO Se a ee Zee er 
cent increase. Real sales, over this same period, increased from 
$573-2mpb1] form. ine 976, toronly)-$60050m Phlion.ingl 9/9, an. increase ot 
only 5.6 per tcente. 


For the first two years of this period, sales growth started 
to slow down and by 1978 real sales had actually started to fall, 
even though the inflation rate on alcohol continued to rise but 
waS not as high. But real earnings and real disposable income had 
started to fall as 1977 approached, since negotiated increases 
were decreased from 15 per cent to six per cent. Wage earners had 
less money to spend. 


To date, real sales have continued to fall, most likely the 
result }ofyfaneninabiiitye,to orecover,sirommithatesiast, period” since 
interest rates began to rise, thus putting more strain on the 
average household's budget. 


Since real sales growth was beginning to slow down as the 
last control period began, this had a drastic effect on the amount 
of money remitted to the Ontario treasury. In the first year, 
almost $26 million less in LCBO profits were available for public 
works and social programs. One can only expect a repeat of such 
events during this new control year. 


As a result of wage restraint pressures, over 500,000 public 
sector employees, who are consumers as well, will have less money 
to buy luxury or specialty goods, such as alcoholic products. The 
net result will be a decline in sales and less monies remitted to 
the treasury: 


Distillers *»prices, otinmran atbemptrtomecompensate  Lorstialiang 
demand, will rise, which will affect all consumers equally. Taxes 
on these. products +too will shevewsto!/riseran ordemeto. maintain. the 
status quo unsofemras funding foro thesatreasury geeeconcerned..-(his 
will only serve to worsen pressures on consumers, who will become 
increasingly more sensitive to large price changes. 


Consumers will begin to look for cheaper substitutes and may 
shift their purchasing habits to the wine industry. Such was the 
casewduring ithe;:70s.- Prior. tos 19 76,.wine. sales had. been: .rising at 
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a falling rate, while spirits enjoyed growth for the most part. 
From l9no Corto] O° theetables *werestfurned;Pand binwig79espiritssales 
actually fell. 


With less money to spend, consumers had shifted their 
preferences to wines as a cheaper alternative. Later on, as the 
price of wines rose, spirit sales started growing once again. 


If, during this control period, the wine industry is unable 
to keep up to demand, wineries too may choose to regulate the 
increase in demand using price increases. 


Overall, large price increases for wines and spirits can be 
expected. 


Such pricing shifts could very well have a drastic effect on 
the tourism industry of Ontario. As the prices in liquor stores 
rise, so will those charged to tavern owners, Since these owners, 
referred to as licensees, will have to pay increased base prices 
on products. Inevitably such increases will be passed on to their 
customers, many of whom are tourists. Tourists may choose to 
vacation in places other than Ontario, where they know that the 
prices are cheaper. 


Ontario consumers who live in border cities may choose to 
cross the border into US cities where’ alcohol: ‘products are, in 
some cases, less than half the prices of those charged in Ontario, 
despite the fact that the Canadian dollar has a lower value than 
Chewus dollar. “Not #only -will) Ontario@iace the potential elosszof 
tourist “dollars but) also faces the*® potential vUloss: “of Ontario 
dollars to a large US market. 


Unemployment~ will take its toll as well when demana for 
these products falls. The LCBO, which bases the number of people 
EG) IWOorkiO Wn Paehoarticular. “store on ther “number-rore transect fons 
attained by that store, will be forced to reclassify their stores 
to a lower level, causing widespread displacements and layoffs. 


Distillers located in Ontario also face the same problem. 
When increased prices fail to generate enough revenue to meet the 
shortfall in demand, they too will have to rely upon layoffs in 
Order to reduce costs. 


ByLvsuspending “the Yrighti to, strike’ tand™ -denying=soinding 
agpbitration, Bill 179 severely “constrains® the-“free wcollective 
bargaining process which has been the cornerstone in ensuring 
adequate working conditions and a reasonable standard of living. 
Without such a process, history repeats itself to the days when 
employers took from employees more than they gave to them. 


The employees of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the 
liguoy Licence Board or ‘Ontario are curiously ‘considered to be an 
essential service and as such have always been denied the right to 
steike. Thus ~our union’ has “had= cto Swork= ‘within Gthe Mcontiness tof 
another dispute-resolution mechanism, namely binding arbitration. 


BYNAGING “arbitration Ss nocwnewHLosesouxr Tunlonzewhichedinwits 
history, “save “for °twosinstances, has béen “forced “tocresort to such 
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a mechanism in order to attain a final settlement. Now, Bill 179 
cuts off that path towards resolution as well. 


In its place, the government has placed an obstacle, not a 
solution; that being the Inflation Restraint Board, which has been 
given such widespreaaq and discretionary powers which present 
arbitration boards are not even allowed to possess. 


The government may very well say that drastic times require 
Grastic measures, and therein lies the justification for the 
Inflation Restraint Board. But what happens when the control 
measures are lifted? Wnat happens to long-strived-for, harmonious 
relationships between employees and employers, which have always 
been recognized as a key ingredient to the collective bargaining 
process? 


53-5 0eeDedlls 


We envision many things happening to collective bargaining 
as a result of implementing Bill 179. Parties will bring many more 
nonmonetary items to the table. Theory suggests that during the 
final moments prior to settlement, nonmonetary items are taken off 
the table in favour of monetary items. 


The. potential. for:-this,will,not..cccur,.-and,with no ameanss.of 
resolving the dispute, since the IRB is not obligated to deal with 
nonmonetary items, the positions of the parties will become 
increasingly rigid, thus making the collective bargaining process 
unnecessarily lengthy. 


Given no incentive to settle because dispute-resolution 
mechanisms are removed, the government, in effect, is giving 
approval to employers to engage in bad-faith bargaining practices. 
Employers will resort to take it or leave it attitudes and refuse 
to deal with union representatives. 


In a research paper by Professor Bryan Downie of Queen's 
University, entitled Wage Controls and Collective Bargaining, 
written during the last control period, he states: "A sharp rise 
in the number of unfair labour practice charges filed by unions 
should not be unexpected. Labour relations boards will clearly 
have an increased work load to contend with." 


Parties will be forced into signing agreements with which 
they are displeased. This has the potential of destroying the 
relationship while control measures are in place and causing 
severe unrest, which may lead to destructive action once controls 
aresedifted: .<Said.+ Downie: "Because of bargaining” rigidity, 
formality and attitudes caused by the program, there is little 
hope that:? thee, pantres wi willire move Eo a more co-operative 
relationship..." 


Wreh «i Billing n7o forcing such agreements, the monetary 
differential between the public sector and the private sector will 
widen. In the years after the controls are lifted, an attempt will 
be made to shorten the gap. More and higher value monetary items 
can be expected than if there had been no controls, since activity 
will be centered on catching up. 
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If monetary positions at that point become rigid, the result 
will be more strike action and a heavier dependence upon 
arbitration, thus eroding bargaining relationships further. 


inqgconciusion, Mr ws Chairman,) Io-would=like “co say :this. The 
workers of this province asSk for wage increases in response to the 
inflation rate. Their demands are not the cause of the 
inflationary crisis. 


Asking 500,000 public sector employees, who are consumers as 
well and who can barely meet the daily monetary pressures, to 
cutback while the rich are made exempt, will only serve to hurt 
Ontario's economy, not help it. ; 


Governments in this country are elected to represent all 
citizens equally. They are not elected to cater to select groups 
while making others the whipping boy. 


Liquor workers in Ontario have already come through an 
ordeal of lost wages since the last control period. Now they are 
told that they must lose more. Liquor warehouse workers are faced 
with masSive unemployment as the result of a new high technology 
warehouse being opened in Whitby, Ontario, some time within the 
next two years. Now all liquor workers are faced with large 
layoffs. 


Liquor workers have had their collective bargaining spirit 
bent py sdenvying them) the “nignt. cto strike and replacing “it with 
compulsory binding arbitration. Now their spirits are being broken 
by having arbitration replaced with something that gives them no 
bangaining rights atvall. 


How much more punishment can these and other public sector 
employees be expected to take, simply because they are employees 
of the government? We fear that the end is soon approaching. 


Thank you for your time. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Are there any questions? 


Mrws Mackenzie:) Thank-you, Mrs  Chairmane 1 t-congratwlate 
the group on the fact that they have put together an excellent 
brief, along with some backup information which is certainly 
useful to us when we get into things like clause-by-clause 
discussion. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 


The last brief and the last group of the afternoon are the 
Ontario Pubdic Service Employees Union Provincial Women's 
Committee. The clerk is handing around the brief, number 59. 


Mse tankins) I'd) Likes sto, “prefaces “my eeremarks atby § saying, 
looking around the room, I have concern that none of the women 
members of the government are here, because the remarks I will be 
making.-and the issues “i¥"wish “to Shigniight¥ areieof.« particular 
importance to women in Ontario and there are few enough of them in 
the Legislature to begin with. It is unfortunate that none of them 
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will be here to listen, understand and, hopefully, take back to 
your respective caucuses the points that I want to make. So, I am 
just charging you gentlemen with the responsibility of doing that 


for me. 


Mr. Pichés«I:. can assure you we.will do a..good job, too, 
on your behalf. 


Ms. Lankin: I bet. 


You have probably heard through the committee hearings a 
number of times the words "vicious attack," and I am going to use 
those words again, because the Ontario Public Service Employees 
Union women's committee believes that Bill 179 is just that, a 
vicious attack against working women in general and a slap in the 
face to mothers in the work force and the lower-paid women who 
make up nearly 95 per cent of the office and clerical categories 
in the provincial Civil service. 


The women's committee believes Bill 179 perpetuates the 
unequal pay relationships which exist in the civil service. Wage 
controls prove, once again, the Davis government's commitment to 
eguality in the work place to be nothing more than a hollow lie. 


We call for the immediate and complete withdrawl of Bill 
179, which puts women workers in the public service under the heel 
of the Davis jackboot and keeps them there for at least another 
year. 


OPSEU's Provincial Women's Committee represents nearly 
40,000 female OPSEU members as a force for the promotion of 
women's rights, both in the work place and within our union. The 
committee addresses women's issues, as well, in the collective 
bargaining and legislative arenas. OPSEU is recognized as a leader 
in helping women to achieve equal rights and we are proud of the 
role that our union has played in the struggle. 


The Provincial Women's Committee is made up of elected 
representatives from each of our union's seven regions. OPSEU's 
women members are in a wide range of occupations across’ the 
province, but the one thing that many of them have in common is 
that they are stuck in low-pay ghettos from which they have been 
trying to escape for a number of years through the collective 
bargaining process. 


Bill 179 will keep women in these pay ghettos in two ways: 
first, by limiting their salary increases to only five per cent; 
and second, by application of straight percentage increases which 
will increase the existing gap between men and women. 


Since the Anti-Inflation Board died an unlamented death, 
women in the office and clerical groups of the civil service have 
attempted. to.bangainetlat:doblarasincreases ~in-,ornder 4to. raise .the 
wages of the lowest paid to at least subsistence level. But the 
government has always responded with counterproposals expressed in 
percentagessa Lately;y. wesmhaves hadessomeiasuccess. winncackleving wat 
least a mix of across-the-board and percentage increases. This 
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wage control legislation preserves and, in fact, increases the 
wage gap ana reinstitutes the mind set of percentage increases. 


In a paternalistic attempt to show some fairmindedness, the 
Davis government threw women a few more centS per week with its 
minimum increase of $750 to $1,000. Some women, especially those 
in the direct civil service, might be lucky enough.to get the 
$1,000. They will have to be lucky, since the bill shreds the 
collective bargaining system and replaces it with the right to 
beg. 


For many of those who work in provincially-funded services 
administered by other agencies, the increase will only be $750, 
Since part of the overall Davis plan is to slash supporting grants 
to these other services. All the Davis government's talk about 
helping the lower paid through its insulting minimum increases is 
nothing more than an echo of their hollow commitment to equality. 


The legislation also exposes, once again, the hypocrisy of 
the Davis government commitment to achieving equal pay. The 
provision in Bill 179 allowing for wage adjustments under the 
Employment Standards Act, equal pay for equal work, is virtually 
meaningless. Men and women have traditionally been segregated into 
different jobs. The equal pay legislation is extremely narrow in 
its ability to compare jobs. Many of the lower-paid 
Classifications are populated completely by women. Equal pay for 
equal work is a hollow promise when it comes from this government. 


Instead of meaningless rhetoric, our women members have been 
fAGHEEnd, aoatas 1 19nCinig. Nard, ito sachreves-equal™ pay for *worK- of 
equal value. In the past two rounds of bargaining, we have 
attempted to achieve better and higher increases for our office 
and clerical members based on this principle. This time around, we 
accepted--and it was a negotiated across-the-table settlement--the 
employer's proposal for a two-year agreement in the belief that 
the second year would provide our members with some degree of 
income security in the face of inflation. 


SED. 


I want to stress the point that the two-year agreement was 
employer-proposed. We went to the table seeking a one-year 
agreement. I doubt very much that the negotiators of the Civil 
Service.. Commission were bargaining in a” vacuum without any 
knowledge of what waS coming in with the possibility of rollbacks 
in ‘the second year. In» fact, the, members of the office and 
clerical groups were conned; they were dupea by this. 


There is another point I would like to make on this and that 
is the fact that Frank Miller has spoken on a number of times in 
defence of the increase in rates of the Ontario health insurance 
Dilan that “were. arinouncea back In WAprii ory May. SP wantietou assure 
you that this collective agreement was also negotiated freely 
across-the-table without any arbitration system, was ratified by 
the members and signed and sealed back in April or May and yet the 
government sees fit to roll this back and not tamper with the OHIP 
rate increases. I assure you that the women in that bargaining 
unit remember that the government did not negotiate in good faith. 
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A recent equal pay for work of equal value settlement in the 
federal public service gave underpaid women a total of $17 million 
in back pay: to bring their: wages up to the same level as men 
performing» work.of,-equal,.value.in a, different department. Yet, in 
the Ontario civil service, where the same job classifications and 
wage inequity exists, we will be unable to redress the Situation 
because Ofebwii 79.. 


A clerk 2 supply makes $8.69 per hour--and that iS maximum 
wage rate--while a laundry worker makes $7.93 maximum. The work is 
substantially the same, or so the federal adjudicator ‘found for 
the »federalscivilse service. Of) tthe (300, members in <cchemcierker 
supplyitoategory,,sabout, Di per. cent sarer men join the vlaundiye worker 
2 category, about 72 per cent are women. Here is a prime example 
of unequal pay for work of equal value which discriminates against 
women. Bill 179 will preserve this discrimination. 


Another: area in which Ball 179 1s pafttictlarly ottensive:to 
women is in pensions. Studies have shown time and time again that 
the largest group of impoverished people in Canada is elderly 
women. Yet, the David wage restraints will prevent many women in 
the civil service who are in their last five years of work from 
getting the pension they deserve. 


Women have worked under the wage controls of systemic 
discrimination for years. Since most public sector pensions are 
based on the average salary of the last five years, the controls 
will further penalize many senior women workers for years to come. 


The fact that the bill provides absolutely no mechanism for 
disputes resolution in collective bargaining means that many 
nonmonetary improvements simply cannot be made. Bargainable items, 
such as sexual harassment clauses in our contracts, have to be put 
off ot Other costes items ».ofs. importance). to. .women;,) sincluding. 4 paid 
maternity leave--outside of the direct government services, a 
number -Ofsm.contracts swep havei,do ‘not Shavedithac; .in the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and other areas they have not been able 
to achieve that yet--day care provisions, etc., will be put on the 
back burner once again. 


The bill also provides absolutely no means of resolving 
first-contract disputes. This is also offensive to women, because 
many are just discovering the union movement aS a means to 
achieving) their: rightful status in the work. place.” Most "ofthe 
organizing occurring right now is of predominantly female workers. 
This provision will hit hardest at the low-paid employees who are 
now attempting to achieve their first contracts. 


The harm done by Bill 179 extends into other areas of great 
concern to our women's committee. One of these areas, which is the 
target of both wage controls and slashes in operating grants and 
subsidies, is day care. For working women, day care is absolutely 
necessary. We believe day care iS a right and not a privilege. 
Yet, day care operations, which depend on subsidies from the 
province will be forced to restrict the wages of their employees, 
again, predominantly female, who have already been subsidizing the 
system through their scandelously low wages. 
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In none of the areas we have mentioned above can Bill 179 be 
made more palatable to the working women of Untario. Bill 179 is 
an insult to the labour movement in general and nothing more than 
a direct, attack, on women in particular. Our positron is<iLteshould 
be immediately withdrawn. 


Mr. Mackenzie: kh Was.” Just” *wondéering*“a2t* “Lerevs= your 
feeling that the message of what is happening in this legislation 
is going to reach not only the organized working women in the 
unions--~and I know there iS a substantial effort being made 
there--but out to the various coalition groups who have made up 
the broader umbrella women's group that has been fighting some of 
the issues of equal pay and some of the other issues in recent 
years. 


Is this kind of a message going to clearly get out to them 
or have they already begun to understand what is happening? 


Ms. Lankin: Certainly they have. We have made an attempt 
in the last year--and it .is going. to be a heightened attempt 
now--to get our message both to organized and unorganized women. 


We believe we speak both through our own OPSEU Provincial 
Women's Committee and our participation on the Ontario Federation 
of Labour Women's Committee for women in the province. We belong 
to Egual Pay Coalition, Organized Working Women and International 
Women's Day Committee. A number of networks have been set up and 
established with women in the trade union movement and women in 
the more traditional feminist movement in Ontario. We intend to 
tighten that network and get the message out. 


We are now preparing a series of forums on the issue of 
office and clerical work wage restraint and technological change. 
We are preparing a policy paper to go to the Ontario Federation of 
Bapour convention. “This is on “affirmative ~action that calls» for 
public forums to be heard around the province dealing with the 
lack of the government's commitment to affirmative action and 
dealing with targeting certain employers that have a bad track 
record of treatment of employees--and these are in unorganized 
sectors. These will both educate those workers and educate the 
public of those employers' behaviour. So, we intend to get the 
message out there and to build. 


Mr. Wrye: Just a question so a can get some 
clarification, for which I should have asked earlier. What was 
your settlement for the office and clerical employees sector of 
the Ontario Public Service Employees Union? It waS a two-year 
agreement. 


Ms. lankin. “<The second year was ld) ‘per cent. It: ‘was 
actually a mixture of percentage and dollars, but it works out to 
il per cent. It is being rolled back--six per cent is being ‘taken 
off that--and depending on where they are within the wage 
classification, it is anywhere from about $900 up to $1,400. 


Monae aN iti ete. sperm Cente nua the soecond year, wheat 
would that have put the average wage at in that-- 
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Ms. Lankin: I do not have those figures with me, I am 
Sorry. 


Mr. Wrve: Would it be over $20,000? 


Mseuw Lankinceth dow not 1 thankinsoj,e but peidosenomenaveusitose 
figures. I cannot really answer you on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much for your presentation. 


Gentlemen, contrary to otner written schedules, we will meet 
tomorrow in committee room 1 all day. Because of the large group 
at night, we have to take committee room 1.all day. All right. So, 
it will be tomorrow, following routine proceedings. 


We shaves, sas.) Dbiungerstands ,ctpmatieard sisi. Groups tor “your 
edification.c.There. are. 53. more. groups (1eELc “to, go, tanning. anto 
consideration that there have been a few cancellations--three or 
Fours 


MY stiew WI V.Gs. bad USt a sbelore —ewaenn go, how many do we have 
scheduled for tomorrow? That was the other question. I do not have 
my schedule here. 


Mr. Chairman: We have 14. The clerk was saying earlier 
that he is trying to get as many in aS possible. There are a few 
things being done so perhaps there will be another one or two. 


The committee adjourned at 6:08 p.m. 
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